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Information in this Bulletin is generally accurate as of fall 1994. The 
University reserves the right to change courses, programs, fees, and 
the academic calendar, or to make other « hanges deemed necessary or 
desirable, giving advance notice of change when possible. 


Program information needed to fulfill a major or field appears under the 
name of the department or program concerned in Columbian College and 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and the Elliott School of Inter- 
national Affairs. For the School of Business and Public Management and 


the School of Engineering and Applied Science, program information 
appears under the school's entry. 


Depending on the degree program, students must fulfill program require- 
ments stated in the bulletin in effect at the time they matriculate or declare 
their major. Any subsequent changes in programs that may appear in 
future bulletins do not affect the program a student has already entered 


The entries under Courses of Instruction represent departments and pro- 
grams, rather than all categories of courses taught. For example, to find 
Chinese, Japanese, or Korean courses, look under East Asian Languages 
and Literatures; to find French, Italian, or Spanish courses, look under 
Romance Languages and Literatures 
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The following undergraduate programs are offered by the School of Medi- 
cine and Health Sciences: 


Clinical Laboratory Science 

Diagnostic Medical Sonography 

Emergency Medical Services 

Physician Assistant 

Radiological Sciences and Administration 
For further information, please request a School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences Bulletin. 
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1995 Fall Semester 


August 24—25 
August 28 

Aug. 28—Sept. 1 
September 4 
September 8 
October 1 
October 9 
November 1 
November 6 
November 23—24 
December 8 
December 11 


12 
December 13—21 


1996 
January 15 
January 16 


January 17 
January 17—24 


Registration is by telephone only; consult the Schedule of Classes 


Advising and testing begin for entering students 
Classes begin 

Late registration” 

Labor Day (holiday) 

Fall Convocation 

Applications due for winter graduation 
Columbus Day (holiday) 

Applications due for spring semester financial aid 
Registration for spring semester classes begins" 
Thanksgiving holiday 

Last day of fall semester classes 

Reading period 

Examination period 


Spring Semester 

Martin Luther King Day (holiday) 
Advising and testing for entering students 
Classes begin 

Late registration” 


or C ene 


February 1 


February 9 
February 19 
March 18—22 


April 1 
April 15 
May 1 
May 2 
May 3-6 
May 7-15 
May 19 
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* Registration is by telephone only; consult the S hedule of Cl 


Applications due for May graduation 

Deadline for submission of 1996—97 financial aid 
applications for entering undergraduate students 
Charter Day (holiday) 

George Washington's birthday observed (holidav) 
Spring recess 

Registration for fall semester classes begins* 
Deadline for submission of 1996-97 financial aid 
applications for continuing undergraduate students 
Designated Monday 

Designated Friday 

Last day of spring semester classes 

Reading period 

Examination period 

Commencement 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


History 


The George Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as The Columbian 
College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was changed in 
1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washington University 
The debt of the University to George Washington, whose name it bears, is an 
intangible one 

George Washington, as president and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
upon the establishment of a national university in the federal city. There he 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well as 
the theory, of re publican government. To further the materialization of his hopes, 
Washington left a bequest of 50 shares of The Potomac Company ‘towards the 
endowment of a University to be established within the limits of the District of 
Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if that government 
should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it." The Congress never 
extended a “fostering hand.” The Potomac Company passed out of existence, and 
Washington’s bequest became worthless 

Fully conscious of Washington’s hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 

missionary urge and the ne a o a learned clergy, a group ot dedicated ministers 
and laymen sponsored a movement for the esta ibli shment of a college in the 
rtriel of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal an« ] energy of the Reverend 
Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site ar id petitioned Congress 
for a charter. After mut h delay and amendment, Congress granted a charter, 
Which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To safeguard the 
College’s nonsectarian character it provided “That persons of every religious 
denomination shall be capable of being elec ted Trustees; nor shall any person, 
either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused admittance into said 
College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or advantages thereof, for or 
On account of his sentiments in matters of religion.” 
During the entire time when the institution was known as ( 'olumbian College, 
its activities were centered on College Hill, attract of 46 acres between the present 
14th and 15th Streets extending north from Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond 
Columbia Road. The Medical School was located downtown. For the better part 
of the Columbian University period, the buildings of the University were situ- 
ated along H Street between 13th and 15th Streets. 

During the last half-century, the U niversity s campus has been developed in 
that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as Foggy Bottom, between 
19th and 24th Streets. south of Pennsylvania Avenue. The area has many re- 
minders of historic interest to the University. President Monroe, who signed the 
Charter, lived at 2017 I Street. The first President of the Board of Trustees, the 
Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for 50 years the pastor of a church at 19th and 
I Streets, and Washington selected 23rd and E Streets as the site of the National 


University he hoped to see established 


Location 


l'he University's main c ampus is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue and 19th. F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are 
the White House, the World Bank, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Department of 
State, the National Academy of Sciences, the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts, and many other governmental and cultural institutions. GW's 
irginia campus, initiated for graduate studies, researc h projects, and profes- 
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sional development programs, is located along the high-tech corridor on Route 7 
just to the west of Route 28, in Loudoun County 


Purpose and Objectives 


The purpose of The George Washington University was to realize “the aspira- 
tions of Washington, Jefferson and Madison, for the ere tion of a university at the 
seat of the Federal Government." Over the years it has been the aim to develop the 
University ideal in the nation’s « apital with a view toward meeting the changing 
needs of society while: ontinuing to pursue the traditional principles of learning 
and research. 

The George Washington University is dedicated as an institution of higher 
learning to promote the general advancement of human knowledge and under- 
standing and the development of every student to his or her highest potential so 
that each may make the maximum contribution to the improvement of the 
standards, mores, and scientific and cultural climate of all peoples 

In pursuit of excellence in education, the Universitv dedicates itself to free 
dom of inquiry, respect for truth, and support for research. The University is 
committed to preserving a curriculum that embodies the content and spirit of the 
liberal arts and promotes academic specialization and professional education; 
fostering respect and communication among different cultures; and maintaining 
a continuing process of institutional self-assessment and adaptation to meet the 
rapidly changing needs of society. 

The University recognizes its special opportunities in and obligations to one of 
the principal capitals of the world. It is a primary objective of the University to 
utilize its location in the nation'sc apital in continuing the development of a great 
nationally and internationally oriented university. 


University Policy on Equal Opportunity 


The George Washington University does not unlawfully discriminate against any 
person on the basis of race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age, handicap, 
veteran status, or sexual orientation. This policy covers all programs, services, 
policies, and procedures of the University, inc luding admission to education 
programs and employment. The University is subject to the District of Columbia 
Human Rights Law. 

Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws and 
regulations regarding discrimination in education or employment programs 
and activities may be addressed to Susan B. Kaplan, Assistant Vice President 
for Legal Matters, The George Washington University, W ashington, D.C. 20052, 
(202)994-6503, or to the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. 


The College and Schools 


The George Washington University includes seven academic units, as follows: 

Columbian College and Graduate Se hool of Arts and Sciences offers under- 
graduate programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Sci- 
ence, and Bachelor of Music and graduate programs leading to the degrees of 
Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master of 
Science, Master of Science in Forensic Science, Master of Philosophy, and Doctor 
of Philosophy. 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers programs leading to the 
degrees of Associate in Science, Bachelor of Science, Master of Public Health, 
Master of Science in Health Sciences, and Doctor of Medicine. 

The National Law Center offers programs leading to the degrees of Juris Doctor, 
Master of Laws, and Doctor of Juridical Science and special programs in con- 
tinuing legal education. 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: civ il engineering, computer 
engineering, computer science, eie trical engineering, mechanic al engineering, 
and systems analvsis and engineering. Graduate programs lead to the degrees of 
Master of Science, Master of Engineering Management, Engineer, Applied Scien- 
tist, and Doctor of Science 

The Graduate School of Education and Human Development offers programs 
leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development, 
Master of Arts in Teaching, Master of Education, Education Spec ialist, and 
Doctor of Education 

The School of Business and Public Management offers undergraduate pro- 
grams leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy and Bachelor of Busi- 
ness Administration and graduate programs leading to the degrees of Master of 
Accountancv, Master of Business Administration, Master of Health Services 
Administration, Master of Public Administration, Master of Science in Finance, 
Master of Science in Information Systems, Master of Taxation, Master of Tourism 
Administration, Specialist in Health Services Administration, and Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

The Elliott School of International Affairs offers undergraduate programs 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs leading to the 
degree of Master of Arts 


Accreditation 


The George Washington University is acc redited by its regional accrediting 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools. 
The University is on the approved list of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women and is a member of the College Board 
The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association of American 
Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Admissions 
to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences has had continuous approval by its accrediting body, which is currently 
the Liaison Committee on Medical Education, sponsored jointly by the American 
Medical Association and the Association of American Medical Colleges. The 
Master of Public Health program has full accreditation from the Council on 
Education for Public Health. The Committee on Allied Health Education and 
Accreditation has accredited the undergraduate health sciences programs in 
nuclear medicine technology, radiation therapy te hnology, medical technology, 
physician assistant, and radiological sciences and administration. All under- 
graduate engineering curricula of the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
are accredited by the Engineering Accreditation Commission of the Accredita- 
tion Board for Engineering and Technology The computer science c urriculum is 
accredited by the Computer Science Acc reditation Commission of the Comput- 
ing Sciences Accreditation Board. The Graduate School of Education and Hu- 
man Development is a charter member of the American Association of Colleges 
tor Teacher Education and is accredited by the National Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education for its eligible master’s and doctoral degree programs; 
the master’s programs in school and community counseling and the doctoral 
Program in counseling are acc redited by the Council for the Accreditation of 
Counseling and Related Educational Programs; the master’s program in rehabili- 
tation counseling is accredited by the Council on Rehabilitation Education. The 
Schoo] of Business and Public Management joined the Council on Graduate 
Education for Public Administration in 1966. In 1968, the School became a 
member of the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business; the Assem- 
bly accredited its undergraduate program in 1977 and its master’s program in 
1982. The programs in accountancy satisfy the educational requirements for the 
Certified Public Accountant and the Certified Management Accountant profes- 
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sional examinations. The program in health servic es administration is accredited 
by the Accrediting Commission on Educ ation for Health Services Administra- 
tion. The Master of Public Administration program is on the approved list of the 
National Association of Schools of Public Affairs and Administration. The De- 
partment of Chemistry is on the approved list of the Americ an Chemical Society 
The Department of Music is an accredited member of the National Association of 
Schools of Music. The graduate program in clinical psychology in the Depart- 
ment of Psychology is on the approved list of the American Psyc hological 
Association. The graduate program in speech-language pathology and audiol- 
ogy is accredited by the Education and Training Board of the Boards of Examiners 
in Speech-Language Pathology and Audiology 


Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area 


The George Washington University is a member of the Consortium of Univer- 
sities of the Washington Metropolitan Area. Ten universities in the Washington 
area—American University, Catholic University of America. Gallaudet Univer- 
sity, George Mason University, George Washington University, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Howard University, Marymount University, the University of the District 
of Columbia, and the University of Maryland—are associated in a Consortium 
through which they coordinate the use of their respective facilities; Mount 
Vernon College and Trinity College are associate members of the Consortium 
Students in approved programs leading to degrees in any one of these institu- 
tions have the opportunity to select from the « ombined offerings the particular 
courses that best meet their needs. This privilege is subject to regulations of the 
school in which the student is enrolled. Partic ipation is limited to degree candi- 
dates. Law and medical students are exc luded from participation, except for 
LL.M. candidates. See the Schedule of Classes for specific regulations and 
information concerning registration for Consortium courses 

Registration forms and instructions are available from the registrar of the 
institution in which the student is enrolled. Students register and pay tuition at 


their own institutions for all Consortium Courses; course fees are payable to the 
visited institutions. 


The University Libraries 


The library collections of the University are housed in the Melvin Gelman 
Library (the general library of the University) and in the libraries of the National 
Law Center and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 

These collections contain more than 1,600,000 volumes. University appro- 
priations supplemented by endowments and gifts provide research materials in 
the social sciences, the humanities, the sciences, and business. Gifts from many 
sources have enriched the collections, in luding a large National Endowment for 


the Humanities grant to strengthen the University's humanities holdings. The 
libraries hold over 18,000 serials. 


Information concerning the use of the libraries may be obtained from the GW 


Information System and at library servic e desks. Individual and class instruction 
in the use of the library and orientation to library facilities are given by librarians 
upon request as well as through print, media, and ¢ omputer-assisted instruction. 
The libraries strive to fulfill the« urricular and research n 
the students. Through computerized se 
dents identify and locate desired re 
more traditional methods. The staff 
the rich resources of the Wasl 
offer for extensive research. 
Degree candidates at George Washington University (except law and medical 
students) may borrow directly from the main campus libraries of six other 
academic institutions in the Washington area. Students may also obtain books 


eeds and interests of 
arches of bibliographic databases, stu- 
search materials not easily found through 
assists all members of thel Jniversity in using 
ungton area and the unusual opportunities they 
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and journal articles on interlibrary loan from other libraries in the city, through- 
out the United States, and in various other countries 

ALADIN, the computerized system of several databases, lists the holdings of 
the Gelman Library and the libraries of six other universities in the Washington 
area and includes on-line access to selected periodic al indexes. ALADIN can be 
accessed from terminals in the libraries or from personal computers on campus 


or elsewhere 


GW Television 

The primary television resource of the University is GW Television, a state-of- 
the-art multichannel broadcast and production facility. GW Television develops 
courses and programs in cooperation with academic departments for broadcast 
on and off campus over various satellite and cable networks; produces video- 
tapes for class use and for continuing professional education; offers national and 
international satellite videoconferencing; operates the George Washington Uni- 
versity Television Network (GWUTN); and is developing compressed video links 
between remote campus locations 


GW Television has the capability to receive from communications satellites. 


Videoconference programming is delivered to a number of on-campus locations 


where participants can interact by telephone link with the originating site. 


General Alumni Association 


The objectives of this organization are to unite the graduates who wish to 
associate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific pur- 
Poses, and to promote the general welfare of the University. 

Membership in the Association is « onveved automatically to anyone who has 
been graduated from any school or division of the University. Anyone who 
has earned 15 credit hours or the equivalent at the University, who has left 
the University in good standing, and whose class has graduated is eligible for 
membership; in the case of the Division of University Programs students, how- 
ever, only the “15 credit hours earned” requirement and not the “graduation of 
the class" requirement applies. Graduates of Center for Career Education certifi- 
cate programs are also eligible. 

A Governing Board, composed of members representing the constituent 
alumni organizations, directs the activities of the Association. The voluntary 
leadership of the Association works closely with the staff of the Office of Alumni 
Relations in carrying out Association affairs. The Association may be contacted 
through the Office of Alumni Relations 


The Board of Trustees of the University 


The University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Trustees of 
which the President of the University is an ex officio member. Trustees who are 
GW alumni are indicated by an asterisk. Locations are indicated for trustees 
outside the Washington metropolitan area. 


Oliver T. Garr, Jr., Chairman 

Everett H. Bellows, Chairman Emeritus 

John D. Zeglis, Vice Chairman Chairman-Elect 
Charles T. Manatt, Vice Chairman 

Nancy Broyhill, Secretary 

Emilio A. Fernandez, Assistant Secretary 


* 
-paroid F. Baker, Partner, Howrey & Simon 
'ugene L. Bernard, Management Consultant, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


Nancy Broyhill, Realtor 
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“Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman, Carr Realty Corporation 
*Sheldon S. Cohen, Partner, Morgan, Lewis & Bockius 
“Mary A. Conneely, Meetings Coordinator, Association of American Medical 
Colleges 
“Elizabeth A. Cowles, Cowles Publishing Company, Spokane, Washington 
Myron P. Curzan, Of Counsel, Arnold & Porter 
*Emilio A. Fernandez, President, Pulse Electronics, Inc. 
“Heather S. Foley, Former Chief of Staff to the Speaker of the U.S. House of 
Representatives 
“Morton I. Funger, Chairman of the Board, Community Realty Co., Inc. 
Estelle Gelman, President, Gelman Companies 
David Gladstone, Chairman, Allied Capital 
*Edward Grebow, Executive Vice President, CBS Inc., New York, New York 
“Patricia D. Gurne, Director, Jackson & Campbell 
“Howard P. Hoffman, President, Howard P Hoffman Group, Inc., Light} 
Point, Florida 
Lawrence A. Hough, President/CEO. Student Loan Marketing Association 
“Marvin L. Kay, Secretary/Treasurer, Richmarr Development Company 
*John M. Kucharski, Chairman and CEO, EG&G, Inc.. Wellesley, 
Massachusetts 
*Theodore N. Lerner, President, Lerner Corporation 
“Eric Lindner, Chairman and CEO. Colonial Parking, Inc. 
"Charles T. Manatt, Partner, Manatt, Phelps & Phillips 
W. Jarvis Moody, Former Chairman and CEO, American Security Bank 
“Darla Dee Moore, Rainwater, Inc., New York, New York 
*David Parker, Assistant County Attornev, County of Rockland, New City, 
New York 
*Dennis J. Patterson, President, FHP International Consulting Corporation, 
Costa Mesa, California 
“Robert G. Perry, President, Complete Communications, Inc. 
*J. James Rowsey, Chairman and James P. and Heather Gills Professor of 
Ophthalmology, University of South Florida 
"William P. Rutledge, CEO, Teledyne, Inc., Los Angeles, California 
*Dennis Shepard, Director, Shepard Eye Center, Santa Maria, California 
Edgar E. Smith, Educational Consultant, Lexington, Massachusetts 
Robert H. Smith, President, Charles E. Smith Construction, Inc. 
*Robert L. Tull, Chairman of the Board, Security Storage Company 
*Mark R. Warner, Managing Director, Columbia/Capital Corporation 
"Jin H. Weatherly, President, Weatherly & Company 
*J. McDonald Williams, Chairman, Trammell Crow Company, Dallas, Texas 
John D. Zeglis, Senior Vice President-General Counsel and Government e- 
Affairs, AT&T, Basking Ridge, New Jersey 


lOuse 


Emeritus Trustees 


"Everett H. Bellows, Retired Vice President, Olin Corporation 
"Marcella Brenner, Professor Emeritus of Education, The George 
University 
Mortimer M. Caplin, Senior Member, Caplin & Drysdale 
*L. Stanley Crane, Retired Chairman and CEO, Consolidate 
Katharine Graham, Chairman of the Executive 
Post Company 
*Hazel S. Hanback, Management Consultant 
“Joseph D. Hughes, Retired Vice President and Governor, 
"David M. Kennedy, Retired: Formerly U.S. Sec retary of t 
Ambassador, Chairman of Continenta 


Washington 


d Rail Corporation 
Committee, The Washington 


T. Mellon and Sons 
he Treasury, U.S. 
l Illinois Bank and Trust Company 
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Melvin R. Laird, Formerly U.S. Secretary of Defense; Senior Counselor, National 
and International Affairs, Reader's Digest Association, Ini 

*Thaddeus A. Lindner, Founding Director, Colonial Parking, Inc 

*John R. Manning, Intellectual Property Consultant, Former Senior Attorney, 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration 

“James M. Mitchell, Management Consultant 

John T. Sapienza, Retired Partner, Covington & Burling 

Charles E. Smith, Chairman of the Board, Charles E. Smith Companies 

"James O. Wright, Retired Corporate Executive 

Joseph S. Wright, Retired Chairman, Zenith Radio Corporation 


Officers of Administration 


The University 


Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, B.A., J.D., M.P.A., L.H.D., President 
Dwight S. Cropp, Ed.D., Assistant Vice President 
Walter M. Bortz III, B.S., Vice President for Administrative and Information 
Services 
Annie Brittian Wooldridge, M.B.A., Assistant Vice President 
Robert A. Chernak, B.S. in B.A., M.Ed., Vice President for Student and 
Academic Support Services 
Ann Elisabeth Webster, M.A., Assistant Vice President for Student and 
Academic Support Services 
Roderick Stuart French, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Affairs 
Sharon J. Rogers, M.L.S., Ph.D., Associate Vice President for Academic 
Affairs 
Donald Richard Lehman, Ph.D., Associate Vice President for Research and 
Graduate Studies 
Ted J. Christensen, M.S., Assistant Vice President for Television 
Margaret Kahn Cohen, M.A., Assistant Vice President for Institutional 
Research 
Louis H. Katz, M.B.A., Vice President and Treasurer 
Colin Clasper, M.B.A., M.Tax., Comptroller 
Susan B. Kaplan, J.D., Assistant Vice President for Legal Matters 
Don Boselovic, Ed.M., Assistant Vice President for Budget 
Gearldean L. Wynkoop, M.A., Assistant Treasurer, Cash Management and 
Banking 
Roger Emil Mever, M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs and Executive 
Dean of the Medical Center 
Thomas W. Chapman, M.P.H., Senior Associate Vice President for Network 
Development 
E. Craig Clough, Associate Vice President for Medical Center 
Administration and Operations 
Jill E. Kent, LL.M., Associate Vice President for Financial Affairs and 
Chief Financial Officer of the Medical Center 
John Franklin Williams, Jr., M.S., M.P.H., M.D., Associate Vice President 
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COLUMBIAN COLLEGE AND GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Dean L.B. Salamon 

Executive Associate Dean E.A. Caress 

Associate Deans N.K. Khatcheressian, D.A. Rowley, C.H. Sterling, R.P. Tollo 
Assistant Dean A.D. Andrews 


Introduction 


Since its founding in 1821, Columbian College, the college of liberal arts and 
sciences of George Washington University, has been the cornerstone of the 
campus community. A successor to the original College, the Columbian College 
and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences today houses all undergraduate and 
graduate programs in the arts and sciences, offering bachelor’s, master’s, and 
doctoral degrees. With a full-time faculty of about 350, the College offers its 3,500 
undergraduates the advantages of a small liberal arts institution as well as 
opportunities for professional and pre-professional education in many fields and 
for internships in a stimulating urban environment. 

The rich and diverse arts and sciences curriculum is designed to strengthen 
the student's ability to communicate, to reason, and to understand the social, 
cultural, and physical environment. This purpose is accomplished through the 
study of various disciplines—the humanities, the social sciences, and the mathe- 
matical and natural sciences. With this foundation, Columbian College graduates 
are well prepared for a wide range of jobs or for more specialized professional and 
graduate education. The College offers programs leading to the degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Music. Students may elect one of 
more than 40 departmental majors, or they may elect double majors, inter- 
disciplinary majors, or individualized degree programs. Special curricular guid- 
ance is given to students planning to apply to a medical or law school. 


Entrance Requirements 


Requirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 

1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
school. The program must include four years of English; at least two years of one 
foreign language; two years of science, preferably with laboratory instruction; 
two years of social studies, one of which must be American history; and one year 
of college-preparatory mathematics beyond introductory algebra. Typically, at 
least a B average or equivalent is required. Students admitted with deficiencies in 
secondary school units will be required to remove such deficiencies within the 
first year through appropriate courses or examinations. 

2. Standardized test scores submitted on SAT I or ACT and on SAT II subject 
tests in writing, mathematics, and one other subject of the student’s choice. 

3. Admission to the Bachelor of Music curriculum requires, in addition to the 
above, a performance audition (a tape is acceptable) and/or music testing. 


Admission With Advanced Standing 


Requirements for admission of students transferring from other regionally ac- 
credited colleges and universities and from other divisions of this University are 
listed below. 

Applicants who have accumulated at least 30 hours (or the equivalent) of 
academic credit at another regionally accredited college or university may be 
admitted to Columbian College as transfer students with advanced standing. 
Those who have achieved a grade-point average of at least 2.5 on a 4.0 scale in 
previous college work will be given preference for admission. Applicants who 
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have « ompleted fewer than 30 hours of acc eptable credit must meet the entrance 
requirements for freshmen 

Advanced standing may be awarded for properly certified courses for which 
the student received a grade of C— or above, provided that such courses are 
comparable to the curriculum requirements for the degree sought in Columbian 
College. No more than 18 credit hours of professional courses completed at 
another institution will be assigned toward a degree in Columbian ( ollege. In the 
case of course work completed at a two-year t ollege, no more than 66 hours of 
credit may be applied as advanced standing toward a degree in Columbian 
College. 

Although a grade of D in a course is not acceptable for transter, the course may 
satisfy a curriculum requirement. Credits earned with a grade of D will not, 
however, be assigned as advanced standing 

Columbian College reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole or in 
part or to accept credit provisionally 
It is the responsibility of the student to have an offic ial transcript from each 
institution formerlv attended sent directly to the Office of Admissions, George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 

Students wishing to transfer from another division of the University into a 
degree program in Columbian College must submit to the Office of Admissions a 
formal application for transfer and must be in good academic standing with a 
cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 or above at the time of transfer. A maxi- 
mum of 45 credit hours earned as a nondegree student in the Division of 
Continuing Education may be applied toward a degree in Columbian College 

All transfer students must satisfy the residence and course requirements for 
degrees awarded by Columbian College 


Regulations 


See Admissions: Fees and Financial Regulations; University Regulations 
The Bachelor's Degrees 


Columbian College offers undergraduate programs leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Music. In cooperation with 
the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, two seven-year curriculums leading 
to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine and the 
Integrated Bachelor of Arts/Doctor of Medicine are offered 

One hundred twentv hours of course work must be passed and a grade-point 
average of at least 2.0 maintained. General curriculum, major, and other require- 
ments described below must be met 

Each student must declare a major, usually in the sophomore year. A student 
may change the major with the consent of the dean and of the department or 
committee concerned: the student must meet the requirements tor the new major 
In effect at the time the change is approved. At least 60 hours of course work must 
be taken outside the major-field department or major program. (This does not 
apply to the 129-hour Bachelor of Music curriculum.) 

See Scholarship Requirements under University Regulations for an explana- 
tion of how the grade-point average is computed. See Scholarship Performance in 
the Major, below, for requirements applicable specific ally to major programs. 

All-students, including those transferring from other institutions or from 
another school or division of this University, with major requirements wholly or 

Substantially met, must satisfy the residence requirement of Columbian College 
Stated below. 


Residence 


S d à i : 
o adents must complete 45 of their final 60 hours toward their degrees in the 
Ollege, inc luding at least 12 hours in the major field (Students approved for 
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study abroad must complete 45 of their final 75 hours in the College.) Except in 
special circumstances, and then only with the approval of the dean, at least 9 of 
the final 15 hours must be completed in residence 

Courses applicable to the degree taken while registered in any division of The 
George Washington University in the semester immediately prior to admission to 
degree candidacy in Columbian College are counted as courses in residence. 

Summer work in residence may be counted toward all Columbian Col- 
lege degrees 


Combined Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 


A candidate for the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 
must (1) complete the entrance requirements for the Doctor of Medic ine degree in 
the George Washington University School of Medicine and Health Sciences; 
(2) complete the general Columbian College course requirements; (3) earn 90 
credit hours in the liberal arts, including a minimum of 30 in 100-level courses in 
Columbian College; (4) obtain the approval of the dean of Columbian College and 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences at the time of entering the School of 
Medicine and Health Sciences; (5) obtain the rec ommendation of the Dean for 
Academic Affairs of the Medical Center at the completion of all prescribed 
courses in the first year of the Doctor of Medicine program, at which time the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts will be « onferred; (6) maintain throughout the entire 
course the scholarship level required for graduation 


Integrated Bachelor of Arts/Doctor of Medicine 


In addition to the combined B.A./M.D. described above and the early selection 
program described under the School of Medicine and Health Scienc es, the 
University offers a seven-year integrated B.A./M.D. program. The program has 
been designed for honors students of high ability and maturity who have de- 
cided, before applying to college, that they wish to become physicians and want 
to accomplish that goal in a shorter amount of time and at a lower overall cost 


than is usual. Detailed information on this program is available through the 
College. 


Second Bachelor's Degree 


Columbian College graduates who wish to receive a second bachelor's degree 
must satisfy the general College requirements and the requirements of their new 
major and degree and must complete 30 hours in residence in Columbian 
College. Students with undergraduate degrees from other institutions or from 


other divisions of the University, if admitted to the College, must meet the same 
set of requirements. 


Advisory System 


Students have the responsibility for determining their schedules and meeting 
degree requirements. Because fa ulty and staff advisors can help students learn 
to make well-informed choi es, students are required to meet with an advisor 
prior to registering each semester and are en« ouraged to keep in close touch with 
their advisors. 

Freshmen entering Columbian College participate in an advising system de- 
signed to provide students ready access to a knowledgeable member of the 
faculty. In this advising system, each freshman must register for CCAS 1, the 
Freshman Advising Workshop; each section of the course is led by a faculty 
member who will serve as the student's academic advisor. CCAS 1 is required for 
all new College freshmen: it will be graded, but only with the grades of A or P or 


NP; the course does not count toward the 120 credits required for the standard 
B.A. or B.S. degree. 


JLUMBIAN COLLEGE AND GRADUATE SCHOOI 


Once students declare their major, they will be advised by the faculty of their 
major department. Transfer students without declared majors will receive advis 
ing from an advisor assigned by the College, while those with majors will be 
advised by their major department. In addition, professional advisors are av ail 
able year-round in the College's Undergraduate Student Services office for aca 
demic assistance and for an accurate appraisal of procedural issues that may 
arise in any student's program ol study 

In addition to the academic advising provided by the faculty and the College's 
professional staff, the peer advising system allows students to consuit with 
advanced students who have been specially trained to help students make 
informed choices as they construct their schedules each semester. A directory oi 
peer advisors is available from the Undergraduate Student Services office 

Personal counseling is available through the office of the Dean ot Students, 
the Counseling Center, the Multicultural Student Services Center, and the 
International Services office 

Students having academic difficulty, especially freshmen and sophomores 
taking lower-level courses who receive mid-semester warnings trom their pro- 
fessors, should immediately consult with their professor or advisor in order to 
develop a plan for overcoming their problem. The Writing Center in the English 
Department and the Math Lab in the Mathematics Department both offer walk-in 
and by-appointment assistance; peer tutors and study skills workshops are 
available through the Counseling Center. 


Scholarship Requirements 
Academic Work Load 


To encourage academic performance oi high quality, the College limits the 
Student's work load. After the freshman year, a full-time student who is not on 
probation may take a course load of up to 18 credit hours. A full-time student 
Who, during the immediately preceding semester, has received no grades below 

and has earned grades of A or A — in three courses totaling at least 9 credit 
hours may take 19 hours. A student employed 20 or more hours per week should 
not attempt more than 10 credit hours per semester or 4 ¢ redit hours per summer 
session. The amount of work taken by a student on probation will be limited by 
the Student Appeals Committee 


Attendance 


The student is held responsible for all work of the courses in which registered 
and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before provision is 
made for the student to make up work missed 


Classification of Students 


À student becomes a sophomore upon completion of 30 credit hours, a junior 
upon completion of 60 credit hours, and a senior upon completion of 90 credit 
lours. An unclassified student is one who is not a candidate for a bachelor's 
degree (normally because the student already holds one) but who wishes for 
Valid academic reasons to take a limited program for a limited time. 


Leave of Absence and Continuous Enrollment 


Students in ( 'olumbian College who wish to interrupt their studies must apply to 
the dean for either Continuous Enrollment or Leave of Absence (see University 
Regulations). If approved, either form of inactive status assures the student that, 
for at least one semester, re-entrance to the College may take place under regula- 
tions prevailing at the time of last registration. A student may re-apply for a 
Second semester of either type of leave, but ordinarily such leave is only available 
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for one calendar year. After two semesters of inactive status, the student is 
expected to resume active study toward a degree 


All study toward a degree program at any other college or university, in this 


country or abroad, undertaken by a continuing student must be approved by the 
dean in advance 


Academic Standing 

A student who is not suspended or on probation is considered to be in good 
standing. The following rules governing probation and suspension are applicable 
to students enrolled for a full-time program (12 credit hours or more) during the 


g 
fall or spring semester (Students enrolled for less than 12 credit hours during the 
F I i 


fall or spring semester and students enrolled during the summer sessions are 
subject to probation o1 suspension on the basis of their cumulative record, a 
“semester” being considered a time interval in w 


hich at least 12 credit hours 
have accrued.) 


Probation—A student whose cumulative grade-point average is less than 2.0 
(but 1.0 or more) after attempting a minimum of 24 credit hours will be placed 
on probation. The course load of a student on probation shall be no more than 13 


credit hours. Probation will be removed if, after a first or second semester on 


probation, the student’s grade point average is raised to 2.0 or more. A student 


still on probation after two semesters (or 24 « redit hours attempted) ordinarily 


will be suspended but may be continued on probation by the Student Appeals 
Committee (see below 

Suspension—The following circumstances í 
(1) acumulative grade-point average below 
credit hours, and (2) failure to attain a « 


onstitute grounds for suspension: 

1.0 after attempting a minimum of 24 
umulative grade-point average of 2.0 
or more after two successive semesters (or 24 credit hours attempted) on proba- 
tion. The Student Appeals Committee mav continue a student on probation (in 
lieu of suspension) if satisfactory progress is demonstrated during the probation- 
ary period and sufficient evidence of academic promise, by way of a statement of 
appeal, is offered by the student 

The minimum period of academic suspension is one fall or one spring semes- 
ter. Final dates for applying for readmission are tl 
undergraduate admission (see Admissions). A 
mission must submit evidence t 


ie same as those governing 
suspended student seeking read- 
o the Student Appeals Committee of conduct 
during absence from the University that indicates that the student will profit 


from readmission. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be 
readmitted. 


Semester Warning—A student whose « umulative grade-point average is less 
than 2.0 after attempting a minimum of 12 credit hours will be issued a warning 
notice at the end of the semester and will be st 
measures (e.g., limitation of course load to no more than 13 credit hours). 

Mid-semester Warning—When. at the end of the eighth week of each semester, 
instructors file in the Undergraduate Student Servic es office the names of fresh- 


man and sophomore students who are doing unsatisfactory work, a notice of 


warning is sent to the student and a copy filed with the appropriate advisor. A 


warning constitutes notice to the student to consult the instructor and ady isor at 
the earliest opportunity. 


rongly advised to take corrective 


Adding and Dropping Courses 


After registering, a student may add or drop courses only by means of procedures 
established by the Registrar. Failure to follow these procedures when dropping a 
course may result in a failing grade. The deadline for adding a course during the 
regular fall or spring semester is the end of the second week of cl 


asses 
The deadline for dropping a course without academic 


penalty is the end of the 
eighth week of classes in the fall and spring semesters. A course dropped during 


not appear on a student s transcript 


tot , t L ] 
t the eighth week will 


the first four weeks of classes will 


dropped after the fourth week but before tl 
assigned the grade of W (authorized withdraw 
l'he deadline for complete withdrawal from a student's entire program of courses 


nth week of classes 


A course 
bé 


without academic penalty is the end of the ni 


After the deadlines program changes are not possible unless the student pres 


nal 


ents a petition to the Student Appeals Committee and receives permission 


Incompletes 


Conditions under which the grade of I (Incomplete) may be assigned are de 


scribed under University Regulations 

Changing an In« omplete—Incomplete work must be completed no later than 
one calendar vear from the last day of the examination period of the semester or 
summer session in which the grade of I was assigned. When work for the course is 
completed, the grade earned will be indicated in the form of I, followed by the 
grade. The indication of I cannot be removed from the transcript. A grade of I that 
is not ¢ hanged within this period automat ally becomes part of the student’s 
record. The grade of I cannot be changed by reregistering for the course here or by 
taking its equivalent elsewhere. In cases of well-documented extenuating cir- 
cumstances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the dean or the 
Student Appeals Committee for additional time in which to complete the work of 
the course Such petitions should be submitted within a year of the assignment of 
the grade of I. 


Dean's List and Dean's Commendation List 


The name of any student who takes 15 credit hours or more of graded course work 
In any one semester and attains a semester grade-point average of 3.5 or more 
with no grades below B — will be placed on the Dean's List for that semester. A 
Course taken on a Pass/No Pass basis beyond the 15-hour minimum of other 
Courses does not affect the student's eligibility for the Dean's List, nor are the 
Credit hours of such a course computed in the above figures. A grade of No Pass, 
however, disqualifies the student from the Dean's List 

The name of any part-time student who achieves a cumulative grade-point 
average of 3.5 or more upon í ompletic n of 30, 60, and 90 credit hours and upon 
graduation will be placed on the Dean's Commendation List 


Placement, Waiver, and Credit Examinations 
Preliminary Placement Examinations 


Many departments in Columbian College, including English, mathematics, and 
all foreign languages, require students to take placement tests to determine level 
of profi iency or eligibility for specified courses. The student is placed in an 
appropriate course on the basis of these tests. There is no charge to the student for 
placement tests, and no credit (advanced standing) is awarded for courses 
-ypassed or waived as a result of these tests 

English—Students whose scores on either the Test of Standard Written English 
9r on the English Composition Achievement Test suggest that they will benefit 
rom more intensive training in compositional skills may be assigned to Engl 9 or 
bet be tested in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill 
store placement in either Engl 9 or 10. Students whose scores indicate superior 
competence will be allowed to waive the Engl 10 requirement 

English as a Foreign Language—see Admissions 

Foreign Languages—A student who has not been granted advanced standing 
and who wishes to continue at GW the language begun in high school must take a 
plac ement examination, which is offered in Arabic, Chinese, French, German, 
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Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Japanese, Korean, Latin, Russian. and Spanish. Upon 
completion of the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 

Mathematics—New students who wish to register in Math 30, 31, or 41 are 
required, prior to registration, to take a placement examination in algebra and 
trigonometry; those wishing to register in Math 51 are required, prior to registra- 
tion, to take a placement examination in algebra 


Earning Credit by Examination 


Assuming there is no duplication of course credit earned. a maximum of 30 
credit hours may be assigned for anv combination of the following 

College Board Advanced Placement Tests—See Admissions. Credit may be 
granted for college-level courses taken in an approved secondary school if sub- 
stantiated by satisfactory performance on the Advanced Pla ement Tests 

College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See Admissions. 

Special Departmental Examinations—A student may request any department 
of Columbian College to offer a special examination covering the subject matter 
of any specific course. The student must offer evidence of sufficient background 
to have a reasonable command of the subject matter. Departments reserve the 
right to deny such requests. Assigning credit (or waiving a requirement) by 
special departmental examinations will depend on the department's evaluation 
of the examination paper. These examinations wil] normally be of at least three 
hours’ duration. A fee is« harged for preparation, administration, and grading of 
each course examination 

Credit by special departmental examination is not permitted for the first two 
years of college-level courses in a native language other than English. A student 
who has previously taken examinations to waive course requirements may not 
subsequently take examinations for credit in the same courses. 


Waiving Introductory Courses by Examination 


Several departments in Columbian College, including English, history, and 
sociology, offer periodic waiver examinations for introduc tory courses. Such 
examinations may be attempted at the option of the student; a fee is charged. 
Specific departments should be consulted for further details. Passing a waiver 
examination does not entitle a student to any credit toward the degree. 


General Curriculum Requirements 


All candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science are 
admitted to a general arts and sciences curriculum until they declare a major 


field. Bachelor of Music candidates are admitted directly into the departmental 
curriculum. 


Students should plan to satisfy many of the 
before they commit themselves to a specific 
ments are established by the Arts and Scie 
tered through its elected committees. Students must demonstrate that thev have 
attained an acceptable level of cultural literac y and intellectual competence and 
that they have acquired familiarity with the breadth and diversity of liberal 
learning. Students must satisfy these requirements in eight distinct categories of 
fundamental competencies and areas of knowledge that form a basis for future 
course work. Students may satisfy all or part of a specific requirement either 
through course work or by examination. 

The eight categories of general curriculum requirements are listed below, 
along with specifically approved courses. Additional courses beyond those lis- 
ted in each category may be authorized from time to time by the Curriculum 
Committee; please consult the Undergraduate Student Services office for a sup- 
plemental list of appropriate courses prior to registration each semester. 


ir general curriculum requirements 
major. General curriculum require- 
nces faculty as a whole and adminis- 


urses must be 


Unless otherwise spet 


selected. Ni course mav be taken to fulfill requirements in more than one of the 


eight categories, even though some courses may be listed in more than one 


Category 


1. Literacy—6 hours: Engl 9 or 10 or EFL 50, and Engl 11 or 13. Unless waived, 
the first semester of English composition must be taken in the freshman year. The 
Second semester (Engl 11 or 13) must be taken no later than the second semester 
of the sophomore yeal 

2. Quantitative and/or Logical Reasoning—Math 31 or 41 or 6 hours chosen 
from one of the following combinations: Phil 45 and 121; Stat 51 or 53 or 91 or 
111, and 105 or 112 or 129; Stat 129—30; Math 9—10, 51—52, or 120 and 135; Phil 
45 and Math 120 or Stat 51 or 53 or 91 ot 

3. Conceptual Foundations and Development of Natural Science—9 hours 
Chosen from the courses listed below, distributed so that 3 or 6 hours come from 


Group ^ and 3 or 6 hours come from Group B (the 6-hour group must be a paired 
Sequence): Group A: BiSc 3—4 or 11—12; Geol 1-2; Geol 5 and either 2 or 105 
Group B: Chem 3—4 or 11-12 or 1 18: Phvs 1-2 with 5—6; Phys 9-10; Phys 21 
22 with 5-6 

4. Social and Behavioral Sciences—6 hours chosen from one of the following 
combinations: Econ 11-12; Geog 1-2; PSc 1-2 or 11-12; or any two of the 
following courses: Anth 2, Psvc 1, Soc 1, SpHr 71 

9. Creative and Performing Arts—3 hours chosen from the following: Art 21 
23, or 41; RaTV 171; Engl 81; Mus 3, 4, 7, 8, or applied music courses in voice, a 
single instrument, or jazz performance (Mus 11—60, 153, 159—60); Phil 162; TrDa 
11, 14, 45, 46, 50—62, or advanced performance courses 

6. Literature—6 hours chosen from one of the following combination I 
163-64; Clas 107—108; Engl 51—52, 61—62, 71-72, 73-74; Fren 53—54; Ger 51 
32, 103-4, 112 and 114; Japn 111—12; Rel 9—10; Slav 91—92; Span 53—54, 55—56 
(Additionally, students may satisfy this requirement by completing 6 hours of 
Course work at the 100-level in a single foreign literary tradition taught in the 
foreign language.) 
7. Western Society and Civilization—86 hours chosen from one of the follow- 
Ing combinations: AmCv 71-72; Art 31—32; Clas 71—72; Hist 39—40, 71-72; Phil 
31-52; Rel 1—2; WStu 1-2; or any two courses chosen from Hmn 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 

8. Foreign Language or Culture—either option A or option B as follows 


A. Fore ign Language—4A student must demonstrate competence beyond the 
elementary level in a language other than English taught at GW. A student who 
Wishes to continue the same language studied in high school must take the 
language placement test; in some cases, placement may be determined by perfor 
mance on standardized achievement tests 

In order to satisfv this requirement, the student must demonstrate competence 
at the level of the following courses, by either course work or examination: Chin 4 
or 6; Clas 3 or 13 or 24 or 34; Fren 4; Ger 4 or 6; Ital 4; Japn 4; Kor 4; Slav 4 or 6; 
Span 4 

The iran should be aware that in many instances foreign languages are 
required for the m: jor or recommended as preparation for advanced work The 
student BUB consult the advisor so that foreign language may be included, as 


appropriate, in the student's program 
B. Fóreign Culture—6 hours chosen from one of the seven categories listed 
below (1) E j 1 hin 161, 163-64; Hmn 6; IAff 91; 
Japn 111 12: Rel 160. (2) Middle East—Anth 177; Geog 154; Hist 193, 194; Rel 
23,107,161. (3) La 31, 162, 163, 164; 
I 


in America 


) t 
lAft 90; PSc 183. (4) Afri [Aff 93; PSc 180, 
181 (5 Russia Soviet Union 91-92, 161-62 
(6) South As a—Anth 174: Art 188: Hmn 6; Rel 157,158,159,160. (7) Europe 


Art 109, 110, 121, 122; Hist 131-32, 136, 141, 142; PSc 130 


€——— —— À 
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The Major 


In order to declare a major, all students must sec ure the advisor's signature on à 
form obtainable in the 1 ndergraduate Student Services office and return the 
form to that office. No student is considered to have a major until this process is 
completed. Thereafter, the student receives academic guidance from a faculty 
advisor in the major-field lepartment 

In most cases, filing of the approved declaration form assures the student of 
admission to the major declared: however, ii space, equipment, or other require- 
ments compel a department or major program to limit the number of students in 
that major, admission to the major mav be on a selective or space-available basis. 

A change in degree candidacv within Columbian College (e.g., from Bachelor 
of Arts to Bachelor of Science) requires the permission of the dean. The degree 
requirements effective at the time the « hange is approved must be met 


Major Fields 


All fields listed below (ex ept those offered by the Department of Statistics) 
Statistical Computing) may lead to the Bac helor of Arts degree; a 
Bachelor of Science degree may be elected in those fields indicated by an 


asterisk. 
Anthropology History 
"Applied Mathematics Human Services 


Archaeology 


Journalism 
Art History 


Judaic Studies 


Art History and Fine Arts *Mathematics 
*Biology Music 
*Chemistry 


Philosophy 

Chinese Language and Literature *Physics 

Classical Archaeology and 
Classics 

Classical Humanities 

Communication 


Criminal Justice Radio and Television 


Dance Religion 


Dramatic Literature Russian Language and Literature 
Early Modern European Studies 


Soc iology 
*Economics Spanish-American Literature 
English 


Spanish Language and 
"Environmental Studies Literature 
Fine Arts Speech and Hearing Science 
French Language and | iterature "Statistics 
Geography 
*Geology 


Political Communication 
Political Science 

Program in the Liberal Arts 
Psychology 


"Statistics (Computer Science 
optionj 


Germanic Languages and Theatre 


Literatures 


Scholarship Performance in the Major 
Majors are defined in terms of credit hours, required courses, and the attainment 
of grades no lower than C — in the minimum required 100-level courses taken in 
the major field. If a student receives a grade of D+ , D, or D — in a 100-level course 
specifically required in the major, the major department or program may permit 
the course to satisfy a curricular requirement even though it would not normally 
count toward the minimum number of hours required for the major. However, the 
department or program may instead require the 
a satisractory grade (C— or better) is earned. 
director must authorize such repe 
Services office, before the stude 


student to repeat the course until 
(The department chair or program 
tition in a memo to the l Indergraduate Student 
nt may register a second time.) Once the student 
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has completed the course with a satisfactory grade, credit hours earned the first 
time the course was taken will count toward the minimum number of hours 


required in the major. Credit earned for the repetition will not count toward the 
degree. The minimum specific requirements for majors are listed under the 
department concerned in Courses of Instruction. The chair of the department, or 
designated departmental advisor, should be consulted before registration con- 


cerning the student's program of courses; the entire program, including elec 
tives, must be approved by the department. The student is also expected to 
consult a departmental advisor in all matters affe: 
Such as changes, substitutions, or withdrawals 


ting the program of studies 


i Some majors require satisfactory completion of entry, proficiency, or conclud- 
Ing examinations in addition to courses 


Double Majors 


juirements of two major fields in Columbian 
: 
hi 


A student who completes the re 
College (for example, mathematics and physics, or 
graduate with a double major. Such a stu 
two departments concerned and officially declare both majors « n the appropriate 


Cart available in the Undergraduate Student Services office A major field in 
lan College cannot be « ned with a major field offered by another 
degree-granting unit of the University. A student may pursue two majors at the 
Same time, even though one is toward a B.A. and the other is toward a B.S 


Interdisciplinary Programs 


Regular Interdis: iplinary Programs—Programs include Archaeology, Classi 
cal Arc haeology and Classics, Early Modern European Studies, Environmental 
Studies, Judaic Studies, and Political Communication 

Special Interdis iplinary Programs—Students who find no existing major or 
Program suited to their individual educational goals may propose a special 
Interdis iplinary major program, in consultation with appropriate departmental 
advisors. Only programs with valid and clearly defined academic goals will be 
Considered for approval 

Students with above-average records (a B average or better) are eligible for such 
Programs. Normally, the proposed program of study must be submitted for 
*Pproval by the end of the first semester of the junior year 
is aa of the proposed program rests w ith the Student Appeals Committee, 
of ctp aiso approve the PROBS ERS DAMA E the D pm and the ¢ omposition 
^ a eua that will oversee it. At least 45 « Tacit nana 9 the program must 
disciplinary in Columbian College Der ause of the broad scope of an inter- 

ary program, it may not be part of a double major 
MEAM dia retion of the yan "ci werseeing the program, the student must 
the ue da ye: act i Arai : ad OI pons a comprehensive examination in 

Coca yee of pay tov ird ‘cha alae 5p X Te 
lumbian C i the Liberal Arts—Directed by the Curriculum Committee of Co- 
> Olle 


i ge, this program is designed to provide a general education in the 
Jere . : r 1 
ral arts, with or without another major, as the student chooses. It offers 


Opportunity for 


divis; achieving a subst: acqu nce with each of the three 

DX ‘sions of knowledge through a selection of courses that cultivate a broad 
Tspectiv : : A ; > - 

pective in time and in national and/or cultural traditions. The committee 


appoi . n r 5 
PPointed to advise students in the program consists of one representative each 


Sci humanities, the social sciences, and the natural and mathematical 
I “ces. For curriculum requirements, see Liberal Arts, under Courses of 
Dstruction 


..»Pecial Interdisciplinary Courses—Under the supervision of the Curriculum 
ommittee y 


new courses combining the methods and insights of several disci 


na insign 
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plines are offered each semester. Interested students should consult the current 
Schedule of Classes, where such courses are numbered in the 700s. 


Minors and Secondary Fields 
Minors 


Students who wish to familiarize themselves with a field outside their major 
may graduate with a minor in addition to the major. Not all Columbian College 
departments offer undergraduate minors; the requirements prescribed by those 
that do are listed under the department concerned. A student interested in 8 
minor should consult a faculty advisor in the department concerned and declare 
both major and minor programs on the appropriate form available in the Under 
graduate Student Services office 

At least one-half of the course work required for a minor must be done in 
residence. Grades of C— or better must be earned in second-group courses; 
including such courses transferred as advanced standing from another institu: 
tion. Courses passed with a grade below C — may be used to fulfill a minor field 
curricular requirement but may not be counted toward the total number of credit 
hours required for the minor. 

When taken by a student enrolled at the University in a school other than 
Columbian College, such minors are designated secondary fields. The samé 
curricular and scholarship requirements apply to secondary fields as to minors. 

In addition, students in other undergraduate schools of the University may 
pursue major requirements to earn a secondary field when there is no appropri- 
ate minor. 

Minors are available in the following fields. 


Africana Studies History 
American Civilization apanese Language and Literature 
Applied Ethics ournalism 
Archaeology Judaic Studies 
Art History Anguistics 

Art History/Fine Arts Mathematics 
Biological Anthropology Musi 

Biology Peace Studies 
Chemistry 'hilosophy 
Chinese Language and Literature Physics 
Classical Humanities Political Science 


Communication 

Creative Writing 
Cross-Cultural Communication 
Dance 

Economics 

English 

Fine Arts 

French Language and Literature 
General Anthropology 
Geography 

Geology 

German 


Secondary Fields 


^sychology 

Radio and Television 

Religion 

Russian Language and Literature 
Sociocultural Anthropology 
Sociology 

Spanish Language and Literature 
Speech and Hearing 

Statistical Computing 

Statistics 

Theatre 

Women's Studies 


Just as students enrolled at the University but outside the College may pursue 
College minors as secondary fields, such study is permitted College students i 
other schools of the University. Secondary fields are available in the School o 
Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Business and Publi Manage 
ment, and the Elliott School of International Affairs. Interested students should 
consult with their academic advisors 


Columbian College students are limited in the number of hours they may take 
In courses outside the College (so-called ''professional credit" courses) Reter to 


t AD 
the paragraph below 


Other Academic Regulations 


Courses Outside Columbian College 


Courses in schools of the University other than Columbian College may be taken 
to fulfill curriculum requirements, with approval of the major department 
However, no more than 18 credit hours of such courses may count toward 
bac helor’s degrees in Columbian College. (No credit toward the degree is allowed 
lor exercise and sport activities courses.) Students who have extraordinary rea 
sons for exceeding the 18-hour limit must receive prior approval from the dean 
Pursuing a secondary field does not increase the 18-hour limit 

No more than 45 credit hours of courses completed by a student while in 
nondegree status in the Division of University Programs may be applied toward a 
degree in Columbian College 

Naval Science—For information on naval science courses and the Naval Re- 
Serve Officers Training Corps, see Naval Science, under Courses of Instruction. 


Service-Learning Program 
A maximum of 15 credit hours in Service-Learning Program courses may be 


credited toward bachelor’s degrees in Columbian College 


Earning an Additional Hour of Credit 


Normally, no deviation is permitted from the number of hours of credit given 
In parentheses after the title of each course. In exce ptional circumstances, how 
ver, and with the prior approval in writing of the instructor and the dean 
8 Student mav register for and earn an additional hour of credit in certain 
appropriate 100-level courses within the College by doing a significant amount 


of extra work as assigned and supervised by the instructor 


Pass/No Pass Option 


À junior or senior student in Columbian College who is in good standing may 


With the approval of the advisor and the dean, take one course a semester for a 
Stade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass. No student will be allowed to take more than four 
Pass/no pass courses under this regulation. The student may, however, also 
receive grades of P/NP in proseminars for certain majors and in other courses 
normally using such grades A student must sign up for the pass/no pass option at 
registration. Under no circumstances may a student change from pass/no pass 
us to graded status, or vice versa, after the end of the eighth week of class. 

Irses required for the College's general curriculum requirements or in the 
Student's major or minor field (including those courses required for the major 


that ; i ‘ 
hat are offered by other departments) may not be taken on the pass/no pass basis. 


transfer student may not choose this option until the second semester of 
enr ; 4 
nrollment in this University 


Tutorial Study 


A junior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the subject 
Matter of a regularly listed course, may be permitted to take tutorial study in 
residence under the personal direction of the instructor, in accordance with the 
oe the appropriate department and with the approval of the dean. Credit 
course lis plan is limited to the specific credit hour S of cre ait designated for om h 

se in the list of courses of instruction. It assumes frequent and regular 


Confere 1 D x 
ferences Detween the student and instructor 
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Preparation for Medical School 


A student who plans to apply to medical school fulfills the general requirements 
of Columbian College stated above and may select anv m ijor-field curriculum of 
any Columbian College department. For admission to most medical schools, the 
student must have a mínimum of 90 credit hours applicable toward a degree in an 
approved college of arts and sciences; the 90 hours must include: 

Biology—8 credit hours, including laboratory. This may be either in general 
biology or zoology but may not include separately credited courses in botanv. 

Chemistry— 38 credit hours of general inorganic chemistry (which mav include 
qualitative analysis), including laboratory, and 8 credit hours of organic chemis- 
try, including 2 hours of laboratorv 

Physics—8 credit hours, including laboratory 

English—6 credit hours in the usual introductory English ¢ omposition course 
or its equivalent. 

Many medical schools have additional entrance requirements, which may 
include courses in biochemistry, genetics, and mathematics. Even when such 
courses are not required, they are strongly recommended. 

With the exception of these specific requirements, applicants are urged to 
follow their personal interests in developing their course of study. A well- 
balanced program, rather than a specific field, is the criterion by which an 
applicant is judged. It is not advisable to take courses that appear to cover subject 
matter in the medical program. Although well-qualified candidates are eligible 
for admission after completing the minimum 90-credit-hour requirement, the 
majority of applicants are found to be better prepared for the study of medicine 
after four years of college work 


Preparation for Law School 


Because a broad liberal education is the best undergraduate preparation for law 
school, Columbian College does not prescribe a prelegal curriculum. Advice 
about academic preparation for law school is provided by the Undergraduate 
Student Services office. 


* 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
Dean F.D. Fowler 

Senior Associate Dean J.E. Kee 

Associate Deans L.E. Graff, R.F. Dyer 


Introduction 


Organized as the School of Government in 1928. the School of Business and 
Public Management has been responsible for over half a centurv for the profes- 
sional development of individuals assuming leadership roles in society. Thé 
School comprises eight departments—Accountani y; Finance; Health Services 
Management and Policy; International Business: Management Science; Market- 
ing; Public Administration; and Strategic Management and Public Policy. Thé 
use of a multidisciplinary approach in educational programming helps prepare 
both the generalist and specialist for professional careers in today's complex 
organizational society. 


The School of Business 
Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business, and its Bachelor of Business Admin 


istration program is accredited by the Assen 
Purposes 


Y 1 " " j y 2 1P 
The School of Business and Publi Management is dedicated to academic excel 
lence through the study, teaching, and research of management and policy in the 
public and private sectors, both within the 


nited States and internationally 


1 i nm nt na hn » » 
Because of the growing interdependence government and business, the 


School of Business and Public Man igement practices a multidisciplinary ap 
Proach with flexibility in educational programming in the belief that such is 
essential to dealing with the complexities of today's organizational society. The 
School offers preparation of both the generalist and the specialist for professional 


~areers and seeks to improve the quality and character of the individual as 
citizen, professional, and scholar as we 
More specifically, the purposes of the School art 


rM prepare its graduates for positions in the management of compiex 
Organizations 


. T i lament Te sc Nrepara n for i iti 
^. To provide a broad and fundamental educ is preparation for positions 


sarrying management and leadership responsi 


Jj. 


To provide specialized educational ypportunities as preparation for career 
Positions in professional dis iplines or functional areas 

4. To explore in all their forms, through education and research, the content, 
Interaction 


and i iterdependencies Of disciplines al 1 institutions in the publi 
and private sectors, both nationally and internationally 
5. To make available the Scho resources to business, health, government, 


and other 


" organizations in both the metropolitan area and the larger community 
6 y 


To foster understanding and advancement of knowledge and skills in the 
World community through research, education, and scholarly exi hange with 
BOVernments. 


institutions, and organizations engaged in the solution of inter- 
national trade 


and investment problems and in the management of human 
Settlements 


Regulations 


See Admissions Fees 


ind Financial Regulations; University 
Attendanc e 


A Student may not attend classes until registration is completed. The student is 


à , } J > > i T 1] 
eld responsible for all of the work of the courses in which registered, and all 
absenc e 


the 
hot 


s must be excused by the instructor in charge before provision is made for 
Student to make up the work missed. A student suspended for any cause may 
attend classes at GW during the period of suspension 


Adding and Dropping Courses 


M 1 uie registrar. Faliure t 
Course may result le 
regular fal] 

The dead] 
eighth week of Classes in the fall and spring semesters. A 
the first four we , 


w these procedures when dropping a 
in a failing gra« vadline for adding a course during the 


Or spring semester is the 


i 
f the second week of classes 
7 th 
ind of the 
1 


urse dropped di 


L L| ey $ 1 
ine for dropping a course without academic penalty is tl 


ring 


eks Ol ( ] isses W1 


s transcript. A course 
dropped after the fourth week but before the end of the eighth week will be 
assigned the grade of W ( authorize withdrawa 

The dead 


line for complete withdrawal from a student’s entire program of 
Course 


S without academii penalty is the end of the ninth week of classes 
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After the deadlines, program changes are not possible unless the studen 
presents a petition to the director of undergraduate adv ising and student service 
and receives permission 


Independent Study Plan 


A junior or senior of demonstrated « apacity, with a special interest in the subjeci 
matter of a course, may be permitted to undertake study under the personal 
direction of an instructor, in accordance with the rules of the appropriate depart: 
ment. Credit under this plan is limited to the specitic credit hours normally 
allowed when a course is taken on a class basis. A petition outlining the student's 
specific study plan must be submitted to the director of academic advising and 
student services prior to beginning any independent study. The student may 


petition to complete a maximum of two independent studies in two separate 
semesters. 


Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
may be reported by the instructor to the director of undergraduate advising and 
student services, who may assign supplementary work, without academic credit, 
varying in amount with the needs of the student. If the work prescribed is 
equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree 


may be delayed for failure to make up such deficiency in English to the satisfac- 
tion of the director 


Students from Other Schools Within the University 


Degree candidates from other schools of the University cannot register for more 
than 18 hours of credit in courses from the Bachelor of Business Administration 
degree program. Typi ally, a maximum of 6 hours of credit is permitted in 
courses from the Bachelor of Accountancy program, unless an advisor recom 
mends an additional 3 credit hours 


The Bachelor's Degrees 


The School offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy 
and Bachelor of Business Administration. Programs leading to the degrees ol 
Bachelor of Accountancy and Ba helor of Business Administration includé 
foundation knowledge for business in accounting, behavioral science, eco 
nomics, mathematics, and statistics. Curricula are designed to provide perspec 
tives on ethical and global issues. the influence of political, social, legal and 
regulatory, environmental, and te hnological issues, and the impact of demo: 
graphic diversity on organizations. 

Several of the required core business « ourses are structured as modules lasting 
less than a full semester. This is done to increase program flexibilitv, while 
ensuring that key concepts are covered. Modules are scheduled so that students 
may have a uniform schedule throughout the semester. 

A Bachelor of Business Administration student may elect to develop a field d 
concentration in business economics and public policy, finance, human re 
sources management, information systems, international business, marketing: 
tourism and hospitality management, or may choose to structure, with faculty 


approval, a distinctive field of concentration reflecting the student's specifit 
interests in management. 


Entrance Requirements 


Good character and an academic b 


ackground appropriate for the program ol 
studies contemplated are required 


Requirements for admission to the freshman clas l 


tass inciude 

1. An acc eptable certificate of graduation from a U.S. se ondary school. The 
Program must include four years of I ngiish; at least two years of one foreign 
language: two years of science, preterably with | 
of social studies, one of which must be American history; and one vear of ¢ ollege- 
Preparatory mathematics beyond introduc tory 

International students may be « onsidered for admission with an equivalent 
foreign se ondary certificate. A student presenting a U.S. se ondary certificate or 
its foreign equivalent must also show competence in the English language by 
Scoring not less than 550 on the first taking of the 


g TOEFL or 600 on the second 
taking. All international students coming from countries where English is not an 
Officia] language must take a placement test administered bv the Department of 
English as a Foreign Language. Only those students who score 600 or higher on 


the TOEFL will be exempted from this requirement. Depending on the results of 
this test, 


students may be required to enroll in a full-time program in English 
before beginning studies in a degree program 

2. Standardized test scores submitted on SAT I or ACT and on SAT II subject 
tests in writing, mathematics, and one other s 
Although no 
In dete 


aboratory instruction; two vears 


algebra 


ubject of the student's choice. 
minimum scores are prescribed, test results are an important factor 
rmining admission eligibility 

Criteria for admission include a strong high school re ord and a satisfactory 
Performance on the College Board examinations. It is recommended that the 
examinations be taken in December or Januarv 
Year may be submitted 
American College Testing battery scores are also ac epted. I 


It is recommended 
at the applicant take the tests in October of the senior year 


ocores on tests taken in the junior 


th 


Admission With Advanced Standing 


Requirements for admission of students transferrin 
Credited colle 
as follows 


Any student newly admitted to the School of Business and Public Manage- 


Ment who is from a country where English is not an official ] inguage must take 


imiiSil 1 an 

an English asa Foreign Language placement test. Students do not have to take the 
plac ement test if they score 600 or higher on the TOEFL. A student failing to pass 
8 examination will be required to complete successfully the appropriate 
“glish composition course or courses, and the assignment of credit for any 
Previously completed courses at another institution will be held pending com- 
Pletion of this requirement 


Students who have accumulated fewer than 30 cre dit hours of 
reley 


om other regionally ac- 


ges and universities and from other divisions of this University, are 


transferable, 
ant academic credit must have a minimum 
average 
‘ated 30 or more hours of transferable cre 
average 


2.5 cumulative grade-point 
and meet freshman admission standards. Students who have accumu- 

lit must have a cumulative grade-point 
higher than 2.5. Advanced standing may be awarded for properly certi- 


L 


ie l ed 
4 Courses taken at regionally accredi 


t lited colleges or universities for which the 
S r " " 1 
udent re, eived a grade of C or better. A maximum of 90 « redit hours may be 
applic : 
Pplied toward a degree, provided the credit t 


is comparable to the curricular 
i he degree. International students who have c ompleted part or 
all of the English composition requirement, must take a validation examination 
a ugh the English Department to det 

applied toward partial satisf 

n no case 
Course w 
uh per area up to a maximum of three « oursesJ, compa- 


ab : 1 , 1 
it e to this School's courses numbered 101 
tec 


requ} 
“quirements of t 


ermine if English advanced standing can 
action of their GW degree requirements 

will more than 60 credit hours of advanced standing be granted for 
ork completed at regionally accredited « ommunity or junior colleges 


ain courses (one course 


200, taken at a regionally accred- 
Community or junior « ollege with an earned grade of ( )I better may be 
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accepted for credit only after BAdm 197, Strategy Formulation and Implementa: 
tion, is successfully completed with a grade of C or better in the senior year 

Although a grade of D is not acceptable for transfer of credit, the course may be 
used to waive a comparable cutricular requirement. Credits earned with a D 
grade may not, however, be counted toward the total number of credit hours 
required for the degree. Any course completed with a grade of D or better may no! 
be repeated for the purpose of earning degree credit. An exception to this rule i$ 
the freshman English composition requirement, Math 31 or 51 (or their equiva 
lents), and all accountancy courses. Any student earning a D in such courses al 
another institution may be required to repeat the courses at this University. 

All credit will be evaluated by the School, which reserves the right to refuse 
credit for transfer in whole or in part or to allow credit provisionally. 

It is the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript sent directly 
from each institution formerly attended to the Office of Admissions, Rice Hall; 
The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

A student wishing to transfer into the School from another division of this 
University must submit a formal application of transfer to the Office of Admis 
sions in Rice Hall 

Courses taken in another degree-granting division of this University may bé 
applied toward a degree in this School, provided they are comparable to th£ 
curricular requirements of the degree. A maximum of 90 credit hours of such 
credit may be applied toward a degree program in this School. However, in n€ 
case will more than 45 credit hours of undergraduate course work taken at this 
University in nondegree status be allowed toward meeting degree requirements 
in this School. Credit for correspondence or home-study courses will not bê 
applied toward a degree in this School. 


Degree Requirements 
Academic Work Load 


A full-time student in good standing (2.0 overall grade-point average or highel 
may register for a maximum of 15 credit hours each semester and 6 hours each 
summer session. A student employed more than 20 hours a week, who is in goo® 
standing, may not take more than 9 credit hours each semester and 3 hours each 
summer session. A full-time student on probation may take no more than 1 
credit hours of course work. It is strongly recommended that a student 0 
probation not be employed. 

A full-time student whose overall grade-point average is 3.5 or higher may tak 
up to 18 credit hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week, whos 
grade-point average is 3.5 or higher, may take up to 12 credit hours. 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during! 
semester must report immediately to the director of academic advising am 
student services so that the program may be adjusted if necessary. 

Exceptions to these rules require the approval of the director of undergradual™ 
advising and student services. 


Scholarship Requirements 


A student must have the following to graduate: (1) an overall grade-point avera£ 
of at least 2.0 and (2) a grade-point average of at least 2.0 in all required 100-lev® 
B.B.A. or B.Accy. courses and field-of-instruction—related courses. All course 
taken at George Washington University that are acceptable for credit toward the 
bachelor’s degrees are to be included in the overall grade-point average calculé 
tion. Elective courses in or out of the School of Business and Public Manageme” 
cannot be used as substitutes for required courses in the calculation of the maj? 
field grade-point average. 
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Dean’s Honor List 


The names of students who achieve a grade-point average of 3.5 or higher are 
placed on the Dean’s Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the list is 
limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 credit hours 
(provided that the 12 hours are taken for a grade) and (2) part-time students 
registered for a minimum of 12 credit hours over a period of two consecutive 
semesters, which may include a summer term 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized With- 
drawal) may be assigned are described under University Regulations. 

The grade of I must be changed by a date agreed on by the instructor and the 
student but no later than the last day of the examination period for the fall or 
spring semester immediately following the semester or summer session in which 
the grade of I is assigned. An Incomplete that is not changed within this period 
automatically becomes an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating circum- 
stances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the director of under- 
graduate adv ising and student services for additional time in which to complete 
the work of the course. Such petitions should be submitted within the same 
period. The grade of I cannot be changed by reregistering for the course here or by 
taking its equivalent elsewhere. The I notation remains on the student's perma- 
nent record even after the course has been successfully completed. 

The grade of Z (Unauthorized Withdrawal) is assigned when students are 
registered for a course thev have not attended and in which they have done no 
substantial graded work. The grade of Z is not calculated in the overall and major 
field grade-point averages. 


Semester Warning 


Any student whose overall or major grade-point average falls between 2.0 and 2.2 
Will be placed on warning. Though the student’s courses will not be restricted, 
Progress during the semester will be monitored. Students are required to meet 
With an assigned advisor during the semester 


Mid-Semester Warning 


If a professor files an evaluation showing that a student is doing unsatisfactory 
Work (C — or below), the director of undergraduate advising and student services 
Will inform the student in writing of his or her status. This notice constitutes an 
official direction to consult with the professor and advisor immediately 


Probation 


À student whose grade-point average (either overall or in the major field) falls 
elow 2.0 after completing a minimum of 12 credit hours of study will be placed 
9n probation, Probation by overall grade-point average normally extends over the 
Period in which the student attempts another 12 credit hours of work, which may 
Include remedial studies as prescribed. In those cases in which a student 
Chooses to take a lighter load during the probationary semester, performance will 
e reviewed at the end of the semester and the student may be suspended at that 
time, Incomplete grades are not allowed during the probation period. Probation 
y major field normally extends over the period in which the student attempts 6 
credit hours of study in major field course work. 


Suspension 


As : r pts 
\ Student whose grade-point average (either overall or in the major field) is 1.5 or 
Ow in any semester or remains below 2.0 at the end of the probationary period 


me eo 


Tc 
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will be suspended. Any outstanding Incomplete grade at the time of suspension 
must be completed or will turn to an administrative F. A student suspended for 
poor scholarship may apply for readmission after the end of the fall or spring 
semester following the date of suspension. To be considered for readmission, thé 
student must submit evidence of remedial activity performed during the suspen“ 
sion period and evidence of renewed potential ability to do college-level work. 
No advanced standing will be assigned for academic work completed while the 
student is suspended, but the student may petition the director of undergraduate 
advising and student services for consideration of advanced standing after com- 
pleting a minimum of 12 credit hours of course work here and achieving 4 
cumulative and major field grade-point average of at least 2.0 

A student readmitted after suspension is on probation (see above) and must 
maintain a current grade-point average determined by the director of under 
graduate advising and student services until the cumulative and major field 
grade-point average are at least 2.0. In no case will the overall probationary 
period after readmission exceed 24 credit hours of study or the major field 
probationary period exceed 12 credit hours of study. A student suspended twice 
for poor scholarship will not be readmitted 


Pass/No Pass Option 


A junior or senior student who has a cumulative grade-point average of 2.5 of 
better may, with the approval of the advisor and the director of undergraduate 
advising and student services, take one upper-level liberal arts elective a semes- 
ter and receive a grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass, which will be recorded on thé 
student's transcript but will not be reflected in the grade-point average. NO 
student will be allowed to take more than four pass/no pass courses, with a limit 
of one per semester. A student must sign up for such an option at registration: 
Under no circumstances may a student change from pass/no pass status to graded 
status, or vice versa, after the last date to drop a course (except in the case of 8 
prerequisite to Math 51). Required courses may not be taken on the pass/no pass 
basis. A transfer student may not choose this option until the second semester of 
enrollment in the University 


Grade of F 


A grade of F earned in a required or elective course remains a part of the student'$ 
record and is calculated into the grade-point average. 


Residence 


A minimum of 30 credit hours, including at least 12 credit hours in required 
B.B.A. or B.Accy. courses, must be completed while registered in the School of 
Business and Public Management. This requirement applies to students transfer 
ring within the University as well as to students transferring from other institu’ 
tions. Unless special permission is granted by the director of academic advising 
and student services to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final 
year must be completed in the School of Business and Public Management. 
Students who have successfully completed 75 credit hours at GW may not 
request permission to take courses at a community college. 


Earning Credit or Waiving Requirements by Examination 


A student may earn credit up to a maximum of 30 credit hours or waive curricula 
requirements by performing satisfactorily on the following tests: 
College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See Admissions for general in- 
formation on the CLEP tests. CLEP tests in Introduction to Business, Commercial 
Law, and Data Processing are limited to 3 credits each of advanced standing 


CLEP tests in general mathematics, college algebra/trigonometry, English com 
Position, and more advanced courses in accounting and business administration 
are not accepted for advanced standing Matriculated students who wish to 
receive credit for CLEP General and Subject Examinations must receive prior 
approval, through petition, of their advisor and the director of academic advising 
and student services 

Advanced Placemer est Achieve t Tests—Se« nission 

Special Departmer inati stude I f sta lepartment 
of Columbian College to offer i special examination covering the s ibject matter of 
any specific course. (If an appropriate CLEP Subject Examination is available, the 
lepartment mav choose to employ it he student must offer evide of 
sufficient background to have a reasonable command of the subject er 
Departments reserve the right to deny such requests. Credit by special depart 
mental examination is not permitted for the first two years of college level 


Courses in a native language other than Eng nt who has previously 


f 
taken examinations to waive course requi 


examinations for credit in the same lit vaiving a 
tequirément) by special departmental exar pen the depart 
ment's evaluation of the examination paper. These examinations will normally 
be of at least three hours’ duration. A fee for eact irse examination is charged 
lor preparation, administration and grading of the examination. A petition must 


} 
De submitted to the director of academic advising and student services prior to 


at 
aking the examination 


Waiving Introductory Courses by Examination—Several in Co- 
lumbian College, including English, history, and sociology, offer periodic'waiver 
examinations for introductory courses. Such examinations may be attempted at 
the Option of the student: a fee is charged. Specifit lepartments should be 


consulted for further details. Passing a waiver ion does not entitle à 


Student to any credit toward the degre¢ 


The Bachelor of Accountancy 


Che prine ipal obiective of the Bachelor of Accountancy degree is preparation for 
D] tive oi in 1 F 
a professional career in accounting. Professional preparation requires specializa 


ion in the acquisition of accounting knowledge as well as a gener ıl education in 


English, humanities, social sciences, mathematics, and sciences. An additional 
objective is the preparation of students for a fifth-year or Master of Accountancy 
Program that is intended to meet the academic needs of students seeking profes- 
sional accounting careers in the public or private sector, which currently de- 
Mand high entry-level academic achiev 

One hundred twenty credit hours are requ 


uation. To be accepted 


In the Bachelor of Accountancy program a cumulativ ide-point average of 2.5 
{ ` , 
higher is required at the start of the junior 


accordance with the academic status of the student (i.e., freshman, sophomore, 


vear. Courses must be taken in 
RM, senior) and the course prerequisites. Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 12, and 13 may not 
)e > x E 

* used for credit toward the Bachelor of Accountancy 


Curri 
rriculum for the Pre-Accountancy Program 


S Freshman Year—Econ 11-12; Engl 9 or 10, 11; Math 31—32 or 51—52; PSc 2; 
c 1; a two-course sequence chosen from BiSc 3-4, Chem 3-4 Geol 1-2, 


Phys 9-10 

ie ophom re Year—Accv 51, 121; BAdm 53, 54; Econ 121; Psyc 1 and one Psyc 
ele " 

ective; Phil 45 or 51, and 135; Stat 5 Comm 42 


Cur ic 
Ticulum for the Accountancy Program 
Junior Year—Accy 101, 122, 151, 152 or 162, 161, 191; BAdm 110, 115, 120; 


46, P 
Eng] 102; elective 
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Senior Year—Accy 132, 171, 181; Mgt 107 or 110 or Psyc 144: [Bus 160 or 166 
or 171; BAdm 150, 197 (BAdm 197 must be taken at GW); Stat 103: two 3-credil 
electives chosen from courses offered by Columbian College or the School ol 
Business and Public Management 


The Bachelor of Business Administration 


One hundred twenty credit hours of course work are required for graduation. TO 
be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates are required tó 
complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore work, ê 
minimum of 60 credit hours of course work in the junior and senior vears selected 
from one of the fields of concentration offered by the School. Courses must bê 
taken in accordance with the academic status of the student (i.e., freshmam 
sophomore, junior, senior) and the course prerequisites. The field of concentra 
tion must be selected no later than the first semester of the junior year, Electives 
in the junior and senior years are restricted to appropriate 100-level courses 
chosen in consultation with the advisor. Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 12, and 13 may not bê 
used for credit toward the B.B.A. degree. If the student places in the first semestel 
of a language previously studied in high school, credit toward the degree will no! 
be granted; however, the second semester of a first-year language course that was 
studied in high school may be taken as a sophomore elective. 

Incoming freshmen may choose a B.B.A. program in international business 
with a world area focus on Latin America, the Pacific Rim, or Europe. Students if 
these programs take the same business core requirements as all other B.B.À 
students. Their interest in a particular world area, however, is enhanced through 
a selection of general education requirements and electives that provide histori 
cal and cultural background on that area of the world and a language proficiency 
requirement in a language relevant to the focus area. A student may need to take 
an additional 4 to 10 hours over and above the 120 hours for the standard program 
in order to complete this international program. Interested students should 
speak to an advisor in the Office of Academic Advising and Student Services 


Curriculum for the First Two Years for All B.B.A. Students 


Freshman Year—Econ 11—12; Engl 9 or 10, 11; Math 31-32 or 51—52: a two 
course sequence chosen from BiSc 3—4 or 11-12, Chem 3—4 or 11-12, Geol 1-2; 
Phys 1—2 or 9—10; Psyc 12; one elective focusing on a culture or political system 
other than one's own 

Sophomore Year—BAdm 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, and 56; Stat 51 or 53; one elective 
selected with advisor approval to improve communication skills; one course 
from among Anth 150; Phil 131, 132, or 135; Rel 121, 122. or 123; or WStu 125; 
three electives chosen outside of acc ountancy, economics, finance, international 
business, management science, strategic management and public policy, and 
marketing, at least one of which is in the humanities. 


Curriculum for the Second Two Years for All B.B.A. Students 


The Bachelor of Business Administration program is designed to provide thé 
broad foundation required for eventual leadership in either business or govern“ 
mental administration. The business administration major consists of 30 credit 
hours of required upper-level business administration courses and 15 hours 0 
required field-related courses. These are included in the calc ulation of the majo 
grade-point average 


Junior Year—BAdm 110, 115, 120, 125, 130, 135; one course chosen from 
among Comm 121 or 150; Econ 121, 123, 181, or 182; Geog 120; Math 101 or 105i 
Mgt 119; Mktg 142, 143; OR 101; Phil 45, 135; PSc 101: SMPP 192; or Stat 105; 
111, 118; one course chosen in the field of concentration; two 3-credit 100-level 
electives chosen outside of accountancy, economics. finance. international busi 


Dess, management science, strategit management and public poli v, and market- 
ing; one 3-credit course chosen from among University offerings 

Senior Year —BAdm 140, 145, 150, 197; three courses selected from the field of 
concentration; one field-related elective; two 3-credit 100-level liberal arts elec- 
tives chosen outside of accountancy, economics, finance, international business, 
management science, marketing, and strategic management and public policy; 


one 3-credit course chosen from among University offerings 


l'he field of concentration consists of four field courses and an elective desig 
nated by field faculty. 


Fields of Concentration 


The field of concentration must be selected no later than the first semester of the 


Junior year. The student should contact the office of Academic Advising and 
Student Services to declare a field. In addition to maintaining the current 
advisor, the student is assigned a faculty mentor Fields are described below (an 


asterisk indicates that the course is required for the field) 


Business Economics and Public Policy — This field is directed tow ard developing 
understanding and skills applicable to a wide variety ot positions in business 
and public-sector organizations. The social, legal, political, and economic envi- 
ronment of business and the micro- and macroeconomic foundations of govern- 
mental programs and regulatory activity are studied to establish a basis for 
developing and evaluating effective business responses. The program is con- 
cerned with the continuing business—government dialogue on effective and 
equitable relations between the two sectors of society 

The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of 
business economics and public policy: Mgt 117; IBus 171; Econ 1017 1027 136, 
158, 159, 161, 162, 181—82; Hist 179; PSc 116, 117, 118, 122; PAd 125; Soc 168 
The field-related elective must be chosen from [Bus 160 or PSc 104. 


Finance— The B.B.A. with a concentration in finance provides students with 
the analytical tools and a theoretical framework necesary to make financ ial 
decisions. Students cover three interrelated areas: money and capital markets 
(interest rates and banking); investments (stocks, bonds, and derivative con- 
xxn and financial management (capital investment funding, and dividend 
decisions). Students are enabled to develop the skills required for entry-level 
employment in corporations, financial institutions, and the public sector. The 
field alsp provides an excellent foundation for graduate work in business, eco- 
nomics, and law. 

e i A ourses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of 
; ina 122* 123* 124* and either 132 or 135. The field-related elective 
must be chosen from Accy 111, 121, 161; Econ 121, 123, 181; IBus 171, 173 


m Resources Management— This field is concerned with all aspects of the 
Vi te of human resources in business organizations. Entry-level career 
collective -: are in such fields as personnel management, employee relations, 
professio peen s and manpower utilization The field offers increasing 
Ployees Aini Opportunities in a post-industrial society, where the costs of em- 
Mote dive: Increasing, the expectations of people are expanding and becoming 
the field E», and the regulatory environment is becoming more « omplex. Since 
also pre = uses on the management of human resources in a general sense, it 
ment a s the student for responsibilities associated with general manage- 
1 leadership 

hum, following courses provide a basic ac ademic foundation in the field of 
Conim e es enagn, Mgt 110; 1 15, 117; one course from amang 
chosen fro, icon 165, I syc 131, or Stat 105. The field-related elective must be 

m IBus 160, SMPP 192, or Mgt 119 
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Information Systems—Students taking this field develop a firm foundation in 
the use of the computer as a tool in solving information problems in organizations 
and are recruited by public and private sector organizations for positions as 
programmer/analysts and systems designers. These entry-level positions lead to 
careers in the marketing of computer hardware and software, systems consulting, 
and management 

Che following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of 


t 1197; 120; 1 


information systems: Mg 17 122, 244 (with permission of field 


) 
idvisor by formal petition). The field-related elective must be chosen from Mgt 


07, 110, 115; Stat 130, 131; or other courses with permission of faculty advisor. 


International Business— This field provides the basic academic foundations for 
entry-level positions in international business, particularly in multinational 
corporations, international banks, and government agencies. Such organizations 
include the Departments of Commerce, State, and Treasury, plus international 
institutions such as the Export-Import Bank, World Bank, and Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation. Students in this field are encouraged to include two 
years of a modern foreign language in their preparatory background 

The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field ol 
international business: [Bus 160* 1667 and 171* one course from among [Bus 
168, 173, or 175. The field-related elective must be chosen from Accy 121, 123, 
151, 181, 182; Mktg 142, 143, 148; Stat 118; Fina 123 


Marketing— This field provides understanding of complex and changing envi- 
ronments and their effects on marketing activities and institutions; dynamics of 
buyer behavior; demand, market segments, and cost-volume profit relationships 
of marketing programs; and skills in formulating and implementing comprehen- 
sive marketing plans. Typical entry-level positions are advertising account exec- 
utives, marketing research project managers, retail assistant buyers, and sales 
representatives for consumer or industrial products firms 

The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of 
marketing: Mktg 142* 1437 1507 159* The field-related elective must be cho- 
sen from AmCv 167; Comm 150; Geog 145; [Bus T60, 166, 168; Jour 145; TStd 
145, 146 


Tourism and Hospitality Management— This field provides an understanding 
of the tourism and hospitality industry, including its organizational stucture, 
service systems, communication and transportation linkages, legal and regula- 
tory environment, financial aspects, and operational requirements, with an 
international emphasis on strategic management and marketing approaches. 
Students are encouraged to take two years of a modern foreign language and to 
learn more about a specific region of the world related to their particular career 
interest. Typical entry-level positions include those with hotels and resorts, 
restaurants and food service operations, visitor and convention bureaus, theme 
parks and recreation centers, tour operators, travel management firms, and event 
sponsors/producers. Students are required to gain at least 500 hours of work 
experience in the tourism and hospitality field if they do not have equivalent 
previous experience 

The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of 
tourism and hospitality management: TStd 104* 143* 144? and 145* The field- 
related elective must be chosen from Mktg 142 or 143 


Individualized Field of Concentration 


A student with a specific interest in some field of management may design an 
individualized field of concentration drawing on courses across the University: 
Such a concentration consists of four courses plus a field elective selected with 
the guidance of faculty with expertise in the area of interest. All such individ- 
ialized fields must be approved in advance through the School's Office of 


discuss their ideas with 


Undergraduate Programs. Interested students should 
an advisor 


Secondary Field of Study 


A secondary field of study in business administration is available in the Sc hool of 
Business and Public Management. See the brochure ‘Secondary Fields of 
Study,” available in the Office of Academic Advising and Student Services 


Five-Year Programs Leading to a B.B.A. and a Master’s Degree 


The School of Business and Public Management offers two five-year programs 
leading to both a B.B.A. and a master’s degree. In each case the student is 
admitted to the graduate program in the fourth vear of study. During the last two 
years, the student simultaneously completes requirements for the undergraduate 
and the graduate degree. Students who choose to discontinue the program at the 
end of four years will be required to take additional courses to ¢ omplete require- 
ments for the B.B.A. A full description of the programs can be obtained through 
the Office of Undergraduate Advising and Student Services 


Bachelor of Business Administration/Master of Tourism Administration 


This five-year program is designed to prepare the student for a specialized 
endeavor in the tourism and hospitality field. After completion of 75 credit 
hours, the student may apply for admission to the graduate program. A student 
Who has maintained a grade-point average at least 3.25 will be admitted to the 
dual degree program without the required GRE or GMAT test 

Upon acceptance, during the fourth and fifth years of study, the student builds 
upon the business core to develop expertise in tourism administration. Students 
hoose one of three established concentrations or, with faculty approval, design 
an individualized field at the master’s level to suit a specific career objective 


C ie ^ 
urriculum Requirements 


ha culum requirements in the first six semesters are identical to those of 
' B.B.A. degree. Students take TStd 104 and Mktg 142 among the third-year 
Choices. D: l. J 
Fourth Year BAdm 140, 145, 150, 197; TStd 143, 144, 249, 250; two upper- 
evel nonbusiness electives 
Fifth Year Mktg 243, TStd 270, 283, and 297 or 299 and 300, and six courses 


in i 

r; a of the following concentration fields: destination management, travel 
a , J " . 3 : 
arketing, event management, or the individualized study option. 


Bachelor of Business Administration/Master of Public Administration 


amt five-year program is designed to prepare the student for a specialized 
Master of De administration. A student may apply for admission to the 
Which hi ie uon Administration atter ( ompletion ot 75« redit hours, at least 60 of 
average wip )een € ompleted at GW, if the student has maintained a grade-point 
ns 9 at least 3.5 

un the student works simultaneously toward both degree pro- 
Master of Pul awarded both the Bachelor of Business Administration and the 

iblic Administration at the successful conclusion of the five years 


of study. 
Curri 
rriculum Requirements 


Curric 

Aurric 

B.B pum requirements in the first six semesters are identical to those of the 
A. degree, Students take PAd 125 among the third-year choices. 
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Fourth Year—BAdm 140, 145, 150, 197; PAd 205, 295, 296, 213 or 245; two 
upper-level nonbusiness electives. 

Fifth Year—PAd 220, 252, 261, 289, four courses in one of the following fields 
of concentration: budget and public finance; executive, legislative, and regula- 
tory management; managing in public organizations; managing state and local 
governments; policy analysis and evaluation; two elective courses in Public 
Administration. 


* 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Dean G. Frieder 
Associate Deans R.M. Soland, C.M. Gilmore 


Introduction 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science was organized in 1884 as the 
Corcoran Scientific School of Columbian University. It was named in honor of 
William W. Corcoran, president of the University's Board of Trustees from 1869 
to 1888. The school was among the first to accept women for degree candidacy in 
engineering. The organization and offerings of the school have changed several 
times over the years, but throughout most of its history the program has been 
characterized by its emphasis on principles rather than tec hnology. 

Through its four departments—Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engi- 
neering; Electrical Engineering and Computer Science; Engineering Manage- 
ment; Operations Research—the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
offers undergraduate study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science (Civil 
Engineering), Bachelor of Science (Computer Engineering), Bachelor of Science 
(Computer Science), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering), Bachelor of 
Science (Mechanical Engineering), and Bachelor of Science (Svstems Analysis 
and Engineering). Five-year bachelor's/master's degree programs are available for 
selected majors. In cooperation with the National Law Center, an integrated 
engineering and law program leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science and 
Juris Doctor is offered. The School offers graduate study leading to the degrees of 
Master of Science, Master of Engineering Management, and Doctor of Science 
and to the professional degrees of Engineer and Applied Scientist. 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science maintains extensive and 
varied computing facilities as well as an array of laboratory facilities to support 
study and research in such areas as general-purpose electronics, computer 
science, graphics, computer-aided design, robotics and computer-aided manu- 
facturing, computer-aided engineering, artificial intelligence/software engineer- 
ing, decision support systems, interactive multimedia, power systems, control 
systems, medical engineering, combustion diagnostics, fluid mechanics and 
hydraulics, environmental engineering, propulsion, soil mechanics, thermal 


sciences and instrumentation, thin-film development, and communications, 
microwaves, and lasers. 


Entrance Requirements 


Requirements for admission are as follows: 

1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
school. The progam must include four years of English; four years of mathemat- 
ics, including two years of algebra, one year of plane geometry, one-half year of 


trigonometry, and one-half year of precalculus, analytic geometry, or functions; 
one year eac h of physics and chemistry (general science courses do not satisty 
this requirement); and two years of history or a foreign language. Applicants who 
do not meet all of these requirements may be admitted to a pres¢ ribed program 
that includes courses to make up the deficiencies. 

2. Standardized test scores on SAT I or ACT. Although no minimum scores are 
prescribed. test results are considered in determining admission eligibility. SAT 
II subject tests in writing and mathematics are rec ommended. 

3. Additional requirements for students from foreign institutions are de- 
Scribed under Admissions 


Transfer Students 


To be considered for admission as a transfer student, an applicant must be in 
good standing as to scholarship and conduct at all postsecondary institutions 
previously attended and should have a minimum grade-point average of 2.7 on a 
4.0 scale. A student who has been academically dismissed will not normally be 
considered for admission 

When no duplication is involved, either through course work or examination, 
transfer credit may be granted for work successfully completed at other accred- 
Ited institutions of higher learning. Credit will be granted only when such work 
meets the requirements for the degree sought at this University. Courses graded 
D+, or the equivalent, or lower will not be considered for transfer 

Although there is no strict limit to the total amount of transfer credit that may 
be assigned, a student must satisfy the 30-credit-hour residence requirement and 
Course requirements for the degree sought at George Washington University. 
Students should complete a Transfer of Credit worksheet, available in the SEAS 
Office of Student Records, and present the worksheet to the advisor for final 
approval. 


Admission with Advanced Standing 
Credit by Examination 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work, a maximum of 30 credit hours 
may be assigned upon admission to the University for any combination of the 
following. - 
College Board Advanced Placement (AP) Tests—See Admissions. 
College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See Admissions. 
A student already registered at the University must seek departmental approval 
efore taking a CLEP Subject Examination for credit. Credit may not be earned by 
takan the examination after having taken the equivalent course or after having 
n a waiver examination for the course 
; Department Examinations for Waiver or Credit—Registered SEAS students may 
Pete examinations in some academic departments for waiver of or credit for a 
^a. AE aa upon approval of the appropriate department chair; before the 
to = ministered, the student must have demonstrated sufficient preparation 
Qnin being given the test. An examination for credit is not allowed if an 
taken E ion for waiver has been successfully completed or if the student has 
" 1e course. 


Makeup of Credit for Waived Courses 


iique required by the engineering curric ulum is waived, the « orresponding 
RA eta must be earned by satisfactory completion of a university-level 
acuity ee either technical or nontechnical, approved by the student's 
consider meis or department ¢ hair If the substituted course would normally be 
determini part of the student's curri ulum, the grade earned will be used in 

ling grade-point average, Dean's List, probation, and suspension. If the 
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substituted course is not part of the student's curric ulum, the 


grade will not | 
included in the above computations. 


Credit from Service Schools 


A limited amount of credit mav be assigned for selected service school course 


Regulations 
See Admissions; Fees and Financial Regulations; University Regulations 
Attendance 


Students are held responsible for all of the work o 


f the courses in which regit 
tered, and all absences must be excused by 


the instructor before provision | 
made to make up the work missed. A student suspended for any cause may n 
attend classes during the period of suspension. 


Academic Work Load 


A full-time undergraduate student who is not on prob 


ation may register for nt 
more than 21 credit hours. St 


udents on probation may not register for more thal 
12 credit hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week may take ní 
more than 10 credit hours. In ex eptional cases these limits may be exceeded 
with the advisor's permission 


Changes in Program of Study 


A student may not make any c hanges in an approved program of study withoul 
the consent of the faculty advisor and the associate dean. Requests for changes in 
class registration must be made on a registration transaction form, available in thé 
SEAS Office of Student Records 

Adding Courses—During the first 14 days of the semester, courses may be 
added to the student's program by submitting a registration transaction form 
with the necessary signatures 

Dropping Courses— Courses may be dropped without academic penalty during 
the first 28 days of the semester by submitting a registration transaction form with 
the necessary signatures. Permission for late withdrawal without academic pen 
alty is granted until the last day of classes on submittal of 
tion form. After the last day of classes, certific 
such as a medical condition or forced 
ments, will be required 


In all cases, financial regulations governing withdrawal remain in full effect: 
Change in Course Status— The status of a course may not be changed from credit 
to audit or vice versa after the 28th day of the semester. 


a registration transac 
ation of exceptional circumstances 
absence caused by work-related require 


Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or spoke 
may be reported by the 
assign supplement 
the student. If the 
fee is charged. The 
such deficiency 


n English in any course is unsatisfactory 
instructor to the associate dean. The associate dean may 
ary work, without academic credit, varying with the needs of 
work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition 
granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up any 
in English to the satisfaction of the associate dean. 


Scholarship Requirements 


To be eligible for graduation a student must have 


(1) a grade-point average of at 
least 2.2 for technical courses taken in the fifth through eighth semesters of the 
curriculum and (2) a: 


2.0 overall average for the program taken at SEAS. Grades 
used to calculate the grade-point average include all grades earned at George 
Washington University and through the Consortium universities while the stu’ 


dent is enrolled at GW. The grades used are for academic urses taken in 


| ae i : T taken t 
fulfillment « I degree requireixt nts and not for remedial courses or those taken to 
make up deficiencies. (For example, EFI jurses numbered 45 and below will 
not be considered fo! purposes oi prot ition, suspension, or D is Lis 

Social science, humanities, or technical elective courses taken in excess 

1 | al 

" of the number needed to fulfill degree requirements are not considered in m ter 
mining probation, suspension, graduation, O — RE 
courses initially taken to meet the requirements will be ncluded in these 
determinations 
D 
Probation 

| Afull-timestudent will be placed on probation if his or her grade-point average 1s 

E" than 2.0 for one semester or if he or she receives more than one grade of F in 


one semester or summer session. A part-time student wili be placed on probation 
if his or her grade-point average is less than 2.0 or he or she has received more 
than one grade of F when he or she has accumulated 12 credit hours. For 
academic purposes, a new grading period will begin once this accumulation is 
| reached 

| A student on probation who earns a grade-point average of 2.0 or better (for 12 
| or more credit hours) during the semester on probation but aiso receives a grade 
| ofF will be continued on probation; students in this category who receive two Fs 
Will be suspended 

A full-time student wil 
average is 2.0 or more with no grade of F during the semester on probation A 


| be removed from probation when the grade-point 


part-time student will be removed from probation when the grade-point average 
is 2.0 or more and he or she receives no grade of F for the next 12 credit hours after 
being placed on probation 


Suspension 


The following cases constitute grounds for suspension: (1) receipt of two grades 
ot F any time during a probation period (part-time students receiving two grades 
of F while on probation will be suspended at the time of receipt of the sec ond of 
these grades); (2) receipt of four grades of F in any semester (or the equivalent for 
part-time students): (3) placement on probation for a third time; (4) ac umulation 
ofa grade-point average of (a) 1.5 or less at the end of the sophomore year or upon 
completion of the 63rd credit in the student's curriculum, (b) 1.9 or less at the end 
of the junior year or upon completion of the 97th credit in the student's curricu- 
‘um, or (c) less than 2.0 at any time during the senior year 

Department faculty may designate additional courses to bet aken and grades to 
be received by students who fail to meet but come close to meeting the gradua 
tion requirements Suspension may be held in abeyance until the conditions are 
OF are not met 


Students readmitted on probation will be suspended if they do not attain a 
minimum grade-point average of 2.0 during thelr first semester (12 or more credit 
10urs) or if they receive more than one grade of F during the period 

Once suspended, a student may not have that suspension rescinded by a grade 


change at a later date. The student may, however, apply for readmission noting 


the Ven ' , > 
he grade change. Students who have been suspended may not apply tor re- 
admission until one year after the suspension. To be considered tor readmission 


a student must have undertaken academic work at another institution, primarily 
in mathematic s, science, or engineering, during the year of suspension and 
ear » - 

irned a grade-point average of at least Z 


Dean’ ‘ 
àn's Honors and Commendation Lists 
l'he names of all students who, in a given semester, take 12 or more graded credit 


l 2d 
Ours in course work that applies to graduation requirements may appear on the 
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Dean's Honor List if a grade-point average of 3.5 is achieved or on the Dean’s 
Commendation List if a grade-point average of 3.0 is achieved. No dis iplinary 
action may have been taken against the student, and no more than one grade 
below B — and no grades below C — may have been earned 

The grades used to compute the grade-point average that determines eligibility 
for the Dean's Honors and Commendation Lists are those used to meet the SEAS 
graduation requirements. A student who receives a grade of I (Incomplete) 
during a semester will not be placed on the Dean's Honors or Commendation List 
for that semester unless the I is removed no later than 30 davs after the end of the 
marking period and the student continues to meet all the requirements for thé 
Dean's Honors or Commendation List 


Incompletes 


Conditions under which the grade of I (Incomplete) may be assigned are de- 
scribed under University Regulations. If a grade of I is not « hanged to a letter 
grade within 30 days, decisions on probation, removal from probation, and 
suspension will be made with the information on hand, in conformance with 
SEAS regulations 

Although the grade of I may remain on the records for a maximum of one vear, 
the instructor should normally set a much briefer period within which the 
uncompleted work (usually the final examination or required paper) must be 
made up. The grade of I cannot be removed by the student's reregistering for the 
course here or taking its equivalent elsewhere. A grade of I that is not removed 
after one calendar year will be changed on the permanent record to a grade of F. 
A course in which a student receives an F in this way must normallv be repeated. 
The grade to which the I is changed will be applied to the grade report for the 
semester or summer session during which the change is made for the purposes of 
determining probation, suspension, grade-point average, and Dean's and other 
honor lists 


Pass/No Pass Grading System 


SEAS students may not take courses required for graduation on the pass/no pass 
(P/NP) grading system. They may, however, take courses outside their regular 
engineering academic program under this grading system. 

Students whose status of probation or suspension depends on a grade of P are 
given 30 days to have the grade changed. If not changed by the end of that period, 
the P will be considered a C for probation, suspension, Dean's List, and gradua- 
tion purposes, and a grade of NP will be considered an F 


General Curriculum Requirements 


Bachelor of Science programs require the following number of credit hours for 
completion of the degree—civil engineer ing and systems analysis and engineer: 
ing, 130; mechanical engineering and computer engineering, 129; computer 
science and electrical engineering, 128. The medical preparation options require 
136 hours for civil engineering, 131 hours for electrical engineering, and 137 
hours for mechanical engineering. The environmental engineering option re- 
quires 128 hours. 

Thirty hours must be completed in residence. Full-time students normally 
complete their programs in four years. The core curriculum—the program of 
the first four semesters—provides the base of scientific principles and mathe 


matical techniques necessary for the professional courses taken in the last four 
semesters. 


Advisory System 


Every entering undergraduate student is assigned a faculty advisor to assist in 
orientation in the professional discipline. Faculty advisors counsel students on 


their programs of study, achievement and maintenance ot satisfactory sc holastic 
nd extracurricular activity as part oi 


Performance, professional development 
the educational process. The advisor represents the st ident in all cases requiring 
faculty action 

Students must obtain their advisors’ ap} 
registration for each academic semester ar 
required for the degree is completed, students must consult with their advisors 


mer session. Until the work 


in all academic matters. However, an advisor may not deny entry into any course 


or activity to which the student is entitled under the regulations of the S hool. 


C =A LA i 
ourses in the Humanities and Social Sciences 


With the assistance of the advisor, each engineering student prepares a program 
of elective courses in the humanities and social sciences. The program must 
include a minimum of 18 credit hours, divided equally between the humanities 
and social sciences. Each 9-h group must include two courses in one subject 
irea and a third course in a different subject area. When a foreign language is 
taken as part of the humanities requirement, the following rules apply: (1) the 
toreign language studied must not be a native language of the student, unless the 
courses taken are literature courses; (2) if the student has studied the language 
previously, he or she must first take a placement test given by the language 
department concerned and enroll in a course recommended by that department; 
and (3) the student mav use at most two foreign language courses to satisfy 
SEAS's humanities requirements. If two courses are used, they must be in the 
same foreign language. The advisor and the curri ulum chair must approve the 
Program 

Sine e the engineering curricula are, by necessity oriented toward technical 
subjects, the program in the humanities and social sciences should consist of 


) 
j 


onto : tu 
ah economics, foreign languages, geography, history, literature, philosophy, 
Oolitic: 4 i 

political science psychology, and sociology are considered appropriate. 


course ; i , 
urses that broaden the student's outlook. Courses in areas such as anthropol- 


Civil Engineering 

Su nn encompasses those branches of engineering most closely re 

Deering the ¢ ontrol and improvement of our env ironment and o! the physical 

plan oues of life. Civil engineers apply many technical specialities in order to 

Perieg and construct projects that range trom buildings and transportation 
S to space stations and space habitats 


First Semester—Eng] 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31 Chem 13; humanities or social 
SClences elective 

Se Sci £ ; | | 
; Second Semester—CSci 50; EngS 4; Math 32; Phys 41; humanities or soc ial 
Clences elective 

T ; ; . 57 ] 115 l 

hird Semester ApSc 57, 113, 115; Math 33; Phys 42; humanities or social 
Sciences elective 

Fourth $ 5 : | 
al urth Semester ApSc 58, 115, 130; 1 E 120: humanities or social sciences 

aa (6 hours) 

Fifth Semester—CE 117, 121, 166, 167; N 
Sciences elective 

oan Semester—CE 122, 188, 192, 193, 194; Geol 1 

Sat. p 5 7 ! | 
venth Semester—CE 168, 185, 189, 191, 195, 197; technic al elective selected 
om list below 


Eie dans 
ighth Semester—( E 190. 196, 206; technical elective; design elective 


126, 131; humanities or social 


2,3 chnical Electives ApSc 199; CE 198, 201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 208, 210, 212 
Eron 14, 216, 219 220. 223, 240, 241, 243, 254, 255, 266, 282, 284; EMgt 160 
ngs 215 ' £ 


419, 231, 234, 237, 241, 242, 282, 284, 285 


Design Elective—CE 201 
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Environmental Engineering Option in Civil Engineering 


The environmental engineering option leads to a bachelor’s degree in civil 
engineering. Students are prepared to work in technical environmental field 
such as hazardous waste treatment, environmental impact assessment, ant 
water resources engineering. Students are also prepared to pursue graduate 
study in environmental engineering 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or social 
sciences elective 

Second Semester—CSci 50; EngS 4; Math 32; Chem 12; Phys 41. 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; Math 33; Phys 42; humanities or social sci 
ences elective 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 130; CE 120; humanities or social sciences elec 
tives (6 hours). 

Fifth Semester—ApSc 115; Chem 105; CE 117, 121; ME 126; humanities of 
social sciences elective. 

Sixth Semester—CE 122, 188, 192, 193, 194; humanities or social science 
elective. 

Seventh Semester—CE 168, 185, 189, 191, 195, 197; technical elective. 

Eighth Semester—CE 190, 196; ME 190; technical elective; design elective 


Technical Electives ApSc 199; CE 198, 205, 211, 212, 213, 214, 216, 219, 240 
241, 243, 272, 273, 276, 277, 278, 279, 281, 282, 283, 284 


Design Electives—CE 213, 214, 273, 277 


Medical Preparation Option in Civil Engineering 


The medical preparation option in civil engineering leads to a bachelor's degree 
in civil engineering and prepares the student for application to medical school: 
The student is also prepared to work in research and development or to pursue 
graduate study in the fields of biomechanics and biotechnology. Students purs 
ing medical preparation and applying to medical school should consult thé 
SEAS representative to the University's premedical committee 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; BiSc 11; Chem 11. 

Second Semester—EngS 4; BiSc 12; Chem 12; Math 32; Phys 41. 

Third Semester—CSci 50; ApSc 57, 113; Chem 151, 153; Math 33; Phys 42: 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 130; Chem 152, 154; CE 120; EE 11; humanities 0 
social sciences elective 

Fifth Semester—CE 117, 121, 166, 167; ME 126, 131; humanities or soci! 
sciences elective. 

Sixth Semester—CE 122, 188, 192, 193, 194; humanities or social sciences 
elective. 

Seventh Semester—CE 168, 185, 189, 191, 197; humanities or social sciences 
electives (6 hours) 

Eighth Semester—ApSc 115; CE 182, 190, 196; EngS 215; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 


Computer Engineering 


Computer engineering combines electronic design, programming of computers 
and mathematics. Students are prepared to design hardware and software fof 
microcomputers and large-scale computing systems and to design compute! 
hardware and software for control of large systems 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 13; humanities or social 
sciences elective 


Second Semester—CSci 51; Math 32; Phys 41; humanities or social sciences 
electives (6 hours) 

Third Semester—ApSc 113; CSci 131; EE 11, 63; Math 33 Phys 42 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 114, 130; CSci 120 EE 12, 20, 65 

Fifth Semester—ApSc 115; CSci 133, 140 EE 30, 66, 67, 122 

Sixth Semester—CSci 110, 144, 156, 162, 165, 172 

Seventh Semester—CSci 163, 166, 182; EE 126, 143 humanities or social 
Sciences elective 

Eighth Semester—CSci 164, 167, 188; EE 128; h 
electives (6 hours) 


ties or social sciences 


Computer Science 


The program combines systems design, computer programming, and mathemat- 
ICs to provide a broad bac kground in the dist iplines that underlie computer 
Science, Students are prepared to design and implement the software needed for 
large « omputing systems and micropro‘ essor-based systems 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 13; humanities or soc ial 
Sciences elective 

Second Semester—CSci 51; Math 32; Phys 41; humanities or sot ial sciences 
electives (6 hours) 

Third Semester —AnpSc 113; CSci 131, 133; Math 33; Phys 42 

Fourth Semester CSci 60, 110, 120, 142, 144; science elective. 

Fifth Semester ApSc 115; CSci 140, 145 148, 152; Engl 110 

Sixth Semester—CSci 146, 155, 156, 172, 175; humanities or soc ial sciences 
elective 

Seventh Semester—CSci 163, 168, 182; humanities or social sc iences elective; 
nontechnical elective 

Eighth Semester—CSci 164, 174, 178, and either 185 or 187; nontec hnical 


elective 
lective ; humanities or social sciences elective 
Note: Students admitted to the Honors Research Program may substitute ApSc 


Qc é x 
199 for one 3-credit elective course 


Electrical Engineering 


Electric al engineering is concerned w ith the generation, transmission, control, 
and utilization of electricity. Electrical engineers design generators, electronic 


circuits, transmission networks, and voice, data, and video communications 


ystems. They harness electromagnetic radiation and develop instrumentation 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 13; humanities or social 
Sciences elective 

Second Semester—CSci 49; Math 32; Phys 41; humanities or soc ial sciences 
electives (6 hours) 

Third Semester —ApSc 57, 113 EE 11, 63; Math 33; Phys 42 


Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 114, 130; EE 1 
| Fifth Semester—ApSc 115; CSci 140; EE 31, 66 67, 122; humanities or social 
Sciences elective. 
Sixth Semester—CSci 110; EE 32, 121, 169, 172, 177. 
‘i Seventh Semester—EE 143, 163; technical electives (6 hours); laboratory elec- 
ve; 


20, 65 


: humanities or social sciences elective. 
‘ighth Semester —EE 144, 164; technical electives (6 hours); laboratory elec- 


tive 
; humanities or social sciences elective 


eg hnical Electives—CSci 120, 162, 172, 182; EE 114, 117, 124, 126, 127, 128, 
m 134, 160, 178, 184, 192. Students may also elect appropriate graduate 
^IISeS with the permission of their advisors 
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Laboratory Electives—EE 146, 147, 166, 167, 168, 176; CSci 165, 166, 167, 
186, 196. 


Medical Preparation Option in Electrical Engineering 


The medical preparation option permits the student to obtain a bachelor's degree 
in electrical engineering and have sufficient preparation to apply to medical 
school. The student is also prepared to work in various health sciences fields, to 
conduct research toward development of electronic equipment to assist the medical 
profession in diagnosing and treating disease, or to continue as a graduate student 
in engineering with exceptional qualifications for medical engineering. Students 
pursuing medical preparation and applying to medical school should consult the 
SEAS representative to the University's premedical committee. 


First Semester—Eng] 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 13; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 49; Math 32; Phys 41; two humanities or social sci- 
ences electives. 

Third Semester—ApSc 113; EE 11, 63; Math 33; BiSc 11; Phys 42. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 114; EE 12, 20, 65; BiSc 12; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Fifth Semester—ApSc 57; Chem 151, 153; CSci 140; EE 31, 66, 67, 122. 

Sixth Semester—ApSc 58, 115; Chem 152, 154; EE 32, 121, 169. 

Seventh Semester—EE 143, 163, 172; laboratory elective selected from EE 146 
147, 166, 167, 168, 176, 186, 196; humanities or social sciences electives (6 
hours). 

Eighth Semester—EE 164, 184, 186, 192, 196; CSci 110; technical elective 
chosen from CSci 120, 131; BiSc 102, 107, 118. 


Mechanical Engineering 


Mechanical engineering encompasses a vast diversity of industrial activities: 
Mechanical engineers conceive, plan, design, and direct the manufacture, distri 
bution, and operation of complex systems. Applications include aerospace; 
energy conversion, computer-aided design and manufacturing, power and pro: 
pulsion systems, robotics, and control systems. 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 13; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 50, EngS 4; Math 32; Phys 41; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113, 115; Math 33; Phys 42; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 114, 130; EE 11; humanities or social sciences 
electives (6 hours). 

Fifth Semester—CE 120, 166, 167; ME 117, 126, 131. 

Sixth Semester—EE 20; ME 120, 134, 187, 191; humanities or social sciences 
elective. 

Seventh Semester—ME 149, 182, 190, 192, 193; design elective selected from 
EngS 282 or ME 243, 259, or 291. 

Eighth Semester—ME 152, 195, 196; technical electives selected from chosen 
area (6 hours); humanities or social sciences elective. 


Technical Electives 
Computer-Aided Design—ME 197 (required); ApSc 199; CSci 120, 140, 144 
157; EngS 282, 283, 284, 285; ME 198, 241, 251. 


Energy and Power—ME 155 (required); ApSc 199; EngS 208; ME 198, 257, 258; 
259, 260, 291 
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Fluid Mechanics and Thermal Sciences—ME 155 (required); ApSc 199; EngS 
218; ME 198, 221, 231, 237, 280, 288, 289 SDeascm— 

Mechanical Engineering Design—ME 197 (required); ApSc 199; Engs 215, 257 
284, 285; ME 198, 240, 241, 242, 243, 251 ast 

Solid Mechanics and Materials Science—EngS 218 (required); ApSc 199; Engs 
215, 221, 233, 234, 237, 285; ME 198; Phys 170 


Medical Preparation Option in Mechanical Engineering 


The medical preparation option leads to a bachelor's degree in mechanical 
engineering and prepares the student for application to medical school. The 
Student is also prepared to work in researc h and development or to pursue 
graduate study in the fields of biomechanics and biotechnology. Students pursu- 
ing medical preparation and applying to medic al st hool should consult the 
SEAS representative to the University's premedical committee. 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; BiSc 11; Chem 11 

Second Semester—EngS 4; Math 32; BiSc 12; Chem 12; Phys 41. á x 

Third Semester —ApSc 57, 113; CSci 50; Math 33; Chem 151, 153; Phys 42. 

Fourth Semester ApSc 58, 130; EE 11; Chem 152, 154; humanities or social 
sciences elective. | 

Fifth Semester—CE 120, 166, 167; ME 117, 126, 131; humanities or social 
Sciences elective. 

Sixth Semester —EE 20; ME 120, 134, 187, 191; humanities or soc ial sciences 
elective, ! 

Seventh Semester —ME 149, 182, 190, 192, 193; humanities or social sciences 
elective, ; 

Eighth Semester ApSc 115; ME 152, 195, 196; humanities or social sciences 
electives (6 hours). 


Systems Analysis and Engineering 


The multidisc iplinary work of systems analysis and engineering applies sc ien- 
tific methods and engineering techniques to the solution of complex technical 
problems. It is particularly concerned with the most efficient and effective use of 
resources. Through the processes of observing, understanding, and predicting 
the behavior of human- machine interfacing systems, practitioners of systems 
analysis and engineering render decisions for optimal improvement of these 
Systems, 


First Semester Engl 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 13; humanities or social 
Sciences elective. | 

Second Semester —CSci 51; Math 32; Phys 41; humanities or social sciences 
electives (6 hours). 

Third Semester ApSc 57, 113; CSci 120; Math 33; Phys 42 " ; 

Fourth Semester ApSc 58, 114, 115; CSci 110; EMgt 160; humanities or social 
Sciences elective. 

Fifth Semester ApSc 116; CSci 131; OR 101, 109; Stat 187 

Sixth Semester—CSci 144; Engl 110; OR 102; Stat 118; elective selected from 
Chosen track (see below); humanities or social sciences elective. 

Seventh Semester—CSci 155; EMgt 269; OR 135; Stat 181; elective selected 
fom chosen track; humanities or social sciences elective. 

Eighth Semester—OR 151, 173, 191; two electives selected from chosen track. 


Elective Tracks 


each Systems analysis and engineering major must take four courses in one of the 
- lowing elective tracks. j : : 
Computer Svstems—CSci 142, 148, 152, 156, 174, 175, 178, 182, 185, 188. 
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Control and Instrumentation Systems—EE 11, 12, 172, 184 

Economic Systems—Econ 101, 102, 121, and one additional 100-level eco 
nomics course 

Electrical Energy Systems—EE 11, 12, 31, 177 

Electromechanical Systems—ME 117, 126, 134, 182 

Environmental Systems—CE 193, 194, 197; ME 126 

Financial Systems—Accy 51, 52; Fina 120, 123 

Mathematical Systems—Math 101, 103, 113, 121, 122, 139, 140, 157. 

Mechanical Energy Systems—ME 126, 131, 149, 187 

Naval Systems—NSc 150, 151, 175, 176 

Network Systems—EE 11, 12, 20, 114 

Production Systems—EngS 201; ME 190, 192; BAdm 120 

Statistical Systems—OR 216; Stat 119, 123, 183, 188 


Five-Year Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis and Engineering) 
Master of Science in the Field of Operations Research 


Course work for the bachelor's degree comprises the same courses as the standard 
B.S. (S. A.&E.). Application to the graduate portion of the program is ordinarily 
made after the fifth semester. The bachelor's degree is awarded after the eighth 
semester 

The fifth year of study, leading to the master’s degree, offers two options. 

For the regular M.S, in operations research, students take OR 216 and sevel 
other graduate courses chosen in consultation with the advisor. At least five ol 
the seven courses must be in the Department of Operations Research 

For the M.S. in operations research with a concentration in managemen! 
science, students take OR 236, EMgt 281 or 283, EMgt 287 or Mgt 224 or 226, and 
five other graduate courses selected with the approval of the advisor from course 
offerings in the Department of Operations Research and other departments of thé 
University. 

After completing the fifth year of course work and passing the Master's Cont 
prehensive Examination, students receive the M.S. degree. See the Gradualé 
Programs Bulletin. 


Five-Year Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis and Engineering) 
Master of Arts in the Field of Economics 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 13; Econ 11 

Second Semester—CSci 51; Math 32; Phys 41; Econ 12; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Third Semester —ApSc 57, 113; CSci 120; Math 33; Phys 42. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 114, 115; CSci 110; Econ 101; EMgt 160 

Fifth Semester—ApSc 116; CSci 131; Econ 102; OR 101, 109; Stat 187. 

Sixth Semester —CSci 144; Econ 123; Engl 110; OR 102; humanities elective 

Seventh Semester —OR 135; Stat 181; Econ 203; CSci 155; EMgt 269; human 
ities elective. 

Eighth Semester—OR 151, 173, 191; Econ 204, 205 


Application to the graduate portion of the program is ordinarily made after the 
fifth semester. The bachelor’s degree is awarded after the eighth semester. 

The ninth and tenth semesters consist of course work toward the master% 
degree. Required: the general requirements of Columbian College and Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, including Econ 206 and 275 and six graduale 
economics electives. The Master's Comprehensive Examination must be satisfac 
torily completed in microeconomic and macroeconomic theory. See the GradW* 
ate Programs Bulletin. 


LIED SCIENCE 


Five-Year Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis and Engineering) 
Master's Degree in the Department of Engineering Management 


Course work for the bachelor's degree differs from the st indard B.S. (S. A.&E.) 
only in that the four professional elective-track courses are EMgt 211, 212, and 
two additional 200-level engineering management courses. Application to the 
graduate portion of the program is ordinarily made after the fifth semester, and 
students must be accepted for the graduate portion ot the combined degree prior 
to the start of the seventh semester in the program. The bac helor's degree is 
awarded after the eighth semester 

The fifth vear of studv, leading to the Master of Engineering Management or 
Master of S ience in the chosen area within the field of engineering management, 
consists of eight courses (nonthesis option) selected trom the engineering man- 


ib 


x 1} sio 
agement graduate programs of study. The core courses will have been taken 


during the senior vear. After completing the fifth year oi ourse work and passing 


idents receive the M.E.M. or M.S 


the Master's Comprehensive Examin: 
degree. See the Graduate Programs Bullet 


Integrated Bachelor of Science Juris Doctor 


In addition to the combined bachelor's/master's programs that may be ¢ ompleted 
In five years, the University offers the integrated B.S./J.D. The program provides 
àn opportunity for highly qualified high school students to follow an education 
path « omposed of a B.S. degree in an engineering field and then a J.D. degree, by 
assuring admission to the National Law Center's J.D. program for students who 
meet stated conditions. Detailed information on this program is available 


through the School of Engineering and Applied Science 


Honors Research Program 


To provide individualized research experience to academic ally gifted students, 
the School has established an Honors Research Program. A student who main- 
tains a grade-point average of 3.3 or above or is admitted to the Sc hool with a 
combined SAT score of 1250 and a rank in the upper 10 percent of his or her high 
School class is eligible for this program. Participants attend an honors research 
Seminar and each works individually with a faculty member, performing a 
research project of mutual interest. Students participating in the program earn 3 
Credits per semester: a minimum of 9 credits is needed to complete the program 
Upon Written request by the student, 6 of these ¢ redits may be used as technical 
electives Qualified students interested in applying for the program should 
Contact the honors research chairman of the department in which the research is 
to be conduc ted. 


Secondary Fields of Study 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers secondary fields of study 
In computer science, electrical engineering, engineering analysis, and opera- 
tions resear h to students in other schools of the University 

SEAS students are cautioned to consult their advisor and department chair 
before enrolling in a secondary field of study in another school of the University. 


3:2 Dual-Degree Programs Combining Liberal Arts and Engineering 


The Se hool of Engineering and Applied Science has developed 3:2 dual-degree 
Programs in liberal arts and engineering with the following accredited institu- 
hese Bowie State College, Gallaudet University, Hood College, St Joseph Col- 
“Be, St. Thomas Aquinus College and Wheaton College 

Students initially enroll in the 3:2 dual-degree program at one of the above 


insti i . i :cie > 
‘sUtutions and pursue a three-year course of studies covering social sciences, 
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humanities, mathematics, physics, and chemistry, which helps the student 
develop broad cultural perspectives, analytic abilities, and communication 
skills. Students then follow a two-year career program in engineering at the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science. During this phase of study, students 
may specialize in any of the areas of engineering offered in the School's regular 
four-year programs. Upon successful completion of the two-year engineering 
program at George Washington University, students are awarded two baccalaure- 
ate degrees: a B.S. or B.A. from the first institution and a B.S. in engineering or 
computer science from GW. 

For further information on the 3:2 dual-degree programs, contact the admis- 
sions offices of the institutions listed above. 


* 


ELLIOTT SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Dean H. Harding 
Associate Deans P.P. Hill, J.R. Millar 


Introduction 


The Elliott School of International Affairs offers graduate and undergraduate 
programs to prepare individuals for an increasingly international and multina- 
tional environment. The historical roots of the Elliott School can be traced back 
to the establishment of the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy 
in 1898. In 1966, the School separated from the School of Government, Business, 
and International Affairs to become an independent unit, the School of Public 
and International Affairs. In 1987, the name was changed to the School of 
International Affairs, and in 1988 the School was renamed in honor of Evelyn E. 
and Lloyd H. Elliott, the President of The George Washington University from 
1965 to 1988. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Arts 


The Elliott School offers programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in the 
fields of international affairs, East Asian studies (China or Japan), Latin Ameri- 
can studies, and Middle Eastern studies. Programs are multidisciplinary and 
emphasize both domestic and foreign governmental policy. Curricula draw 
heavily on the various academic departments of the University. Programs are 
designed to foster a liberal education that focuses on a solid understanding of 
major historical and contemporary issues in international affairs; the programs 
tend to have a broader base than a major in a traditional academic discipline: 


Entrance Requirements 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the program of 
studies contemplated are required. 

Requirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 

1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
school. The program must include four years of English; at least two years of one 
foreign language; two years of science, preferably with laboratory instruction: 


two years of social studies, one of which must be American history; and one year 
of college-preparatory mathematics beyond introductory algebra 

2. The principal or counselor’s statement that the applicant is prepared to 
undertake college work 

3. Standardized test scores submitted on SAT I or ACT and on SAT II subject 
tests in writing, mathematics, and one other subject test of the student’s choice 

It is recommended that the College Board examinations be taken in Dec ember 
or January. Scores on tests taken in the junior year may be submitted 
i Americ an College Testing battery scores are also accepted. It is rec ommended 
nal the applicant take the tests in October of the senior year 

Consideration can be given to the adequacy of the qualifications of an appli- 
Cant who, because of unusual circumstances, does not present all the require- 
ments stated here. Appropriate scholastic aptitude tests may be pres ribed 


Admission with Advanced Standing 


Requirements for admission of students transferring from other regionally ac- 
credited colleges and universities and from other divisions of this University are 
as follows Applicants who have accumulated at least 30 credit hours (or the 
equivalent) of academic credit at another regionally accredited college or univer- 
2 may be admitted to the Elliott School of International Affairs as transfer 
students with advanced standing. Those who have achieved a grade-point aver- 
Su 3.0 on a 4.0 scale in previous college work will be given preference 
lission. Applicants who have completed fewer than 30 credit hours of 
acceptable credit must meet entrance requirements for freshmen 
t DEN. ed standing may be awarded for properly ¢ ertified courses for which 
compar 2 received a grade of C— or above, provided that su« h courses are 
School ig a the curriculum requirements for the degree sought in the Elliott 
66 credit the case of course we rk € ompleted at a two-year college, no more than 
this S. oiir a of credit may be applied as advanced standing toward a degree in 
school, 
rn a grade of D in a course is not acc eptable for transfer, the « ourse may 
Ma s curriculum requirement. Credits earned with a grade of D will not, 
The Fi be assigned as advanced standing. i 
aye nien School reserves the right to refuse credit for transter in w hole or in 
^ accept credit provisionally eu. 
institui "esponsibilit; of the student to have an official transcript from eat h 
; ormerly attended sent directly to the Office of Admissions, George 


Washi a 
ashington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


deg dents wishing to transfer from another division of the University into a 

formal : ; anres the Elliott School — submit to the Office of Admissions a 

cumulative py for transter and must be in good academic standing with a 

mum of Tp dim average of 2.5 or above at the "ne of transfer. A maxi- 

"uoa hours earned as à nondegree student in the Division of 
All i iA i tudents may be applied toward a degree ir this School 

. S EM students must satisfy the residence and course requirements for 
awarded by the Elliott School 


Regulations 


See A 
> Ad i E s 
missions: Fees and Financial Regulations; University Regulations 


Ge 2 
"eneral Requirements for the Degree 


Academic Work Load 
The 


norm; "A . a " - n . a 
time mal academic work load for a full-time student is 15 credit hours. A full- 


stude } ! i i 17 
lent not on probation may take a course load of up to 17 « redit hours. A 
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student with a strong academic record may take up to 18 credit hours with tht 
approval of the dean. Students on probation are limited to 13 hours 


Attendance 


Students are held responsible for all of the work of the courses in which regis 
tered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor before provision # 
made to make up the work missed. A student suspended for any cause may n0 
attend classes during the period of suspension 


Scholarship Requirements 


In order to graduate, a student must have the following: (1) 120 credit hours @ 
passing grades (courses in exercise and sport activities cannot be included in tht 
required hours); and (2) a cumulative grade-point average of at least 2.0 


Dean's Honor List 


The name of every student who attains a 3.5 grade-point average in course wolk 
is placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the list # 
limited to full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 credit hours in# 
given semester and to part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 credi! 
hours over a period of two consecutive semesters, which may include a summe 
term. 


Academic Standing 


A student whose cumulative grade-point average is less than 2.0 but at least 14 
any time after having enrolled in a minimum of 24 credit hours is placed 0? 
probation: “first probation" for the initial semester, “second probation” if com 
tinued on probation for a second semester. For part-time students and thos 
enrolled in summer sessions, a semester is interpreted to mean a time interval ij 
which at least 12 credit hours have accrued. A student on probation is limited ? 
no more than 13 credit hours of course work per semester 

A student who resumes a cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 or more after? 
first or second semester on probation is removed from probationary statu$ 
Failure to resume a cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 after two successiv 
semesters on probation results in suspension. The Dean's Council may continut 
a student on probation if satisfactory progress is demonstrated during the prob& 
tion period. 

A student whose cumulative grade-point average falls below 1.0 any time aft 
having enrolled in a minimum of 24 credit hours as a student in the Elliott School 
will be suspended. 

Students who are suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmissio! 
after the lapse of one fall or spring semester. To be considered for readmissiol 
the student must submit evidence to the Dean's Council of conduct during 
absence from the University which indicates that the student will profit from 


readmission. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not b° 
readmitted 


Withdrawal 


Withdrawal without academic penalty after the end of the eighth week of classe 
(fall or spring semester) is permitted only in exceptional cases (see Withdraw 
under University Regulations) 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 


Conditions under which the grades I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized Withdrawal! 
may be assigned are described under University Regulations 
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Changing an Inc omplete—The grade of I must be changed no later than the last 
day of the examination period for the fall or spring semester immediately follow- 
ing the semester or summer session in which the grade of I is assigned. An 
Incomplete that is not changed within this period automatically becomes an F. In 
cases of well-documented extenuating circumstances, an instructor and a stu- 
dent may jointly petition the dean, or the appropriate committee, for additional 
time in which to complete the work of the course. Such petitions should be 
Submitted within the same period. The grade of I cannot be changed by re- 
registering for the course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 


Residence 


À minimum of 30 credit hours, including at least 12 hours in the major field, 
must be completed while registered in the Elliott School of International Affairs. 
This requirement applies to students transferring within the University as well 
as to students transferring from other institutions. Unless special permission is 
granted by the dean to pursue work elsewhere, the last 30 credit hours must be 
completed in the Elliott School 


Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 

mày be reported by the instructor to the dean. The dean may assign supplemen- 

tary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of the 

Student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee is 

Charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up any such 
eficiency in English to the satisfaction of the dean 


Internships 


Internships offer students the opportunity to make practical use of the knowl- 
edge they ac quire in the classroom. Undergraduates who have completed at least 
30 credit hours are eligible to arrange internships for credit through the Elliott 
School internship coordinator. Academic work in the field of the internship is 
required. A zero-credit internship is also available. 

Internships are available in the private and public sectors. Students are re- 
SPonsible for locating their own internships; listings are posted in the GW Career 
*nter. (Additional listings are posted in the Elliott School.) 


Regulations on Study Abroad 


Students are encouraged to travel and study abroad. Those wishing to study 
broad must consult their academic advisor and the study-abroad advisor. Stu- 
dents must secure the dean's prior approval for any plan of study abroad if the 
Credit earned is intended to apply to the degree program in which they are 
registered. A catalogue or other description of the foreign institution or study 
Program must be presented for consideration together with detailed descriptions 
of the Courses to be taken. See Study Abroad Programs 
Pass/No Pass Option 
À student in the Elliott School of International Affairs who has a cumulative 
Brade-point average of 2.5 or better may, with the approval of an advisor and the 
“ean, take one course per semester and receive a grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass, 
Which Will be recorded on the student's transcript but will not be reflected in the 
Cumulative grade average. A student must sign up for such an option at the 
Student Services office during the registration period. Under no circumstances 
afta, "Student change from pass/no pass status to graded status, or vice versa, 
^ Ae end of registration. Courses in the student's major (except those in 
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which the grade of P or NP is normally assigned) may not be taken on a pass/nt 
pass basis. A transfer student may not elect to take a course on a pass/no pass 
basis until the second semester of enrollment in the University. No more than sit 
courses in which the grade of P or NP is assigned will apply toward the degre& 
including courses in which the grade of P or NP is normally given. 


Earning Credit or Waiving Requirements by Examination 
For information on earning credit by examination or waiving curriculum require 
ments, see your academic advisor in the Elliott School 


Curriculum Requirements 


Curriculum requirements for the first two years are outlined below. Require 
ments for majors in international affairs, Latin American studies, Middle Easter 
studies, and East Asian studies (China or Japan) are outlined under the appropri 
ate heading in Courses of Instruction 


Credil 
Hou 
English Engl 9 or 10, and 11 6 
Humanities AmCv 50, 71-72; Art 31—32 or 71-72; Clas 107, 108, 
113; Hmn 1 through 8; *literature (American, Chinese 
East Asian, English, French, German, Greek and Latin, 
Italian, Slavic, or Spanish); Mus 3, 4, 7, 8; first- or second- 
group philosophy courses; Rel 1, 2 9 
tLanguage Chinese, Japanese, Korean, French, German, Hebrew, 
Arabic, Italian, Russian, or Spanish 1 
Math/Science BiSc 3—4 or 11-12; Chem 3—4 or 11—12; Geol 1 and 2 or 
2 and 5; Math 9 and 10, 30 and 31, 31 and 32, or 51 and 52; 
Phil 45 and 121; Phys 1, 2, 5, and 6, or 9—10; Stat 51, 53, 
or 91, and 105 or 129; 129 and 130; 111 and 112 6 
Social Science Econ 11-12; Hist 40 and 72; IAff 5; PSc 2 .. 18 
tElective 9 
Total I 60 


Secondary Fields of Study 


Students can take a secondary field of study, such as business, economics, 0 
languages, in other schools of the University. Students from other schools of thé 
University can take a secondary field of study in international affairs in thé 
Elliott School of International Affairs. See the brochure “Secondary Fields 0! 
Study," available in the Student Services Office 


* If a student elects 9 credit hours of literature in any foreign language, this cannot be used to 
satisfy the language requirement 

t Chin 5—6 is required for East Asian studies (China focus) majors Japn 3—4 is required for Eas! 
Asian studies (Japan focus) majors. Greek and Latin are not acceptable for international affair? 
majors. Latin American studies majors must include Spanish. All Elliott School students a% 
required to complete a third-year level of language study 

+ Credit is not given for exercise and sport activities courses, nor for most naval science course? 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES 


The School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers a broad range of under- 
graduate programs to prepare health sciences professionals for roles in selec ted 
disciplines that complement the medical profession. These programs emphasize 
the interdependent roles and responsibilities of the network of professionals who 
ring a variety of skills and expertise to the health care team. For specific 
information on the content and requirements of the programs that follow, see the 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin or contact the Office of Health 
Sciences Programs Administration, School of Medicine and Health Sciences, 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20037 


Majors Leading to the Associate in Science 


Nuclear Medicine Technology — Nuclear medicine technologists are trained in a 
variety of procedures that trace radioactive substances in the body. The radio- 
A euticals reveal the structure and function of various organs, which « ould 
not otherwise be detected, thereby assisting physicians in edie eee 
treatment of disease 


Prehospital Clinical Medicine—Preh yspital providers are ambulance or rescue 


Squad personnel who are involved in initial evaluation and management of 
Seriously injured or ill patients, interpretation of patient signs and symptoms, 
and communication of observations to emergency department personnel 
Radiation Therapy Technology—Radiation therapists are members of a team of 
Specialists who provide radiation treatment to cancer patients. Radiation ther- 
“PY technologists are involved in patient care, treatment planning, and the 


i 
eüvery of prescribed radiation treatment 


Majors Leading to the Bachelor of Science 


Clinical Laboratory Science— Clinical laboratory scientists perform and evalu- 
ate various laboratory procedures to determine the absence, presence, extent, 
and basis of disease. As medical investigators, program graduates perform com- 
Plex examinations on state-of-the-art instruments and computers in the areas of 


‘ematology, chemistry, microbiology, immunology, and blood banking 
Diagnostic Medical Sonography—Diagnostic medical sonographers are key 
Members of 


and diagnose disease Sonographers work in a variety of fields, including 
dbstetric gynecologic, general abdominal, and vascular ultrasound and echo 
Cardiography. 


a small team of imaging specialists who use sound waves to image 


Emergency Medical Services—Emergency medical services personnel may 


Plan and organize programs, supervise emergency department clinicians, assist 
In proje i ^ 


i cts that require expertise in emergency medic al procedures, and function 
In the 
I 


letwork of information systems that is central to emergency care. 


hysician Assistant—Physician assistants provide a va y of patient care 


Sery " ] } lo > 
TVices under the supervision of a physician Responsibilities include direct 
Patient ¢ ` 


Cl 


are involving diagnostic, therapeutic, and preventive medicine. Physi- 
an assistants are actively involved in decision making and implementation of 
leTapeutic 
Radiolo 
agers are 
quality 
innoy 


plans to allow more effective use of a physician's time 


gical Sciences and Administration—Radiology administrators or man- 
registered technologists who supervise technical personnel, implement 
assurance measures in a radiology department, and keep abreast of 
ations in equipment and technical procedures 
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Joint Programs Leading to the Doctor of Medicine 


In addition to the integrated Bachelor of Arts/Doctor of Medicine program and 
the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine desc ribed 
under Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School 
of Medicine and Health Sciences offers an early selection program intended t0 
give talented and committed students early assurance of admission to the M.D: 
program. Students of exceptional promise are chosen for the early selection 
program at the end of their sophomore year and are expected to modify theif 
planned curriculum for the junior and senior years toward more creative and 
difficult course choices. Early assurance of admission is planned to provide 
students the freedom to pursue a rigorous liberal education, while completing 
minimal premedical requirements without concern for the grade-point average 
Specific details about the early selection program are available through the Office 
of Admissions of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


* 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


p 
} m ' 
"i tollowing section provides | ns oi courses otiered Dy ine 


departments of instruction and interdep Degree require 


nents of departments and programs in Col llege and Graduate School 
ot Arts and Sciences and the Elliott School of International Affairs appear 
Hs i 
‘nder the department or program heading; degree requirements of the School 
f 


Eng lad , " a nid Puhlj 
“Ngineering and Applied Science and the School of Business and Public 


Man 


“nagement appear under the respec © SCHOOLS 501 - 

Che number of credit hours given for the s tory completion of a course is 
‘n most cases indicated in parer heses after the title of the course. Thus, a year 
vOurse giving j credit ne u Cal h ernie ster 1 n irked j 3], and i seme ster 
“Ourse giving ! credit hours is marked (3). A credit hour may be defined as one 
10-minute period of class work or one laboratory period a week for one semester 

Followi ig most course descriptions is a parenthetical statement listing the 


seme TA ri + I 
Mester (fall or spring) for which the irse is scheduled. The term academi: 
4r 1s used only with two-semester courses and indicates that the first half of the 


“arse is to be offered in the fall semester and the second half in the spring 
eme« : i n 
c, lester. Not all offerings for the summer sessions are listed in this Bulletin 


Students should consult the Summer Sessions Annot nt for additional 
summer offerings. Schedules of Classes are published for the fall and spring 
semesters to provide information concerning the time oi course otterings 

l'he course: as listed here are subject to change. The University reserves the 
tight to withdi iw any course announced or to change the course fees shown 


herein, 


Exp] 


anation of Course Numbers 


‘urses numbered 1—100 are planned for students in the freshman and sopho- 
mi years With the approval of the advisor and the dean, they may also be taken 
> Juniors and seniors. In certain instances, they may be taken by graduate 
Students to make up undergraduate deficiencies or as prerequisites to advanced 
~Surses, but they may not be taken for graduate credit 

: Courses numbered 101—200 are planned for students in the junior and senior 
years Ex ept for 


v be taken for graduate credit only 
upon » 


accountancy courses, they! 


+} a y 
: the approval of the dean and the instructor at the time of registration. Such 
“Pproval 


H 


IS granted only with the provision that students must complete addi- 


ial work to rec eive graduate credit. Accountancy courses numbered 101—200 
hay not be j ; 
not be taken tor graduate credit 
LO » : : " 
» urses numbered 201 300 are planned primar for graduate students. They 
are 


( > i 
Pen, with the approval of the instructor, to qualified seniors; they are not 
Pen to ott PI l 

to ot} 


Pub 

' oic Management registering for these courses must have a 3.0 average, the 
prior approv 
COUrse : 
cor ls the dean. Nondegree students who have not 
“UM ita ; l 

Sc} Pieted a bachelor's degree may not enroll in graduate courses offered by the 

nooi X9 

4 9! of Business and Public Manageme 
UÜs tO set tł 


Senera]]v 


ier undergraduates. Qualified seniors in the School of Business and 


al of the department chairman who is responsible for the graduate 


and the prior approval of tł 


it. A few courses are numbered in the 


iem apart for various administrative reasons; these courses are 
analogous to courses numbered in the 200s 


Cour . 
à numbered 301—400 in Columbian College and Graduate School of 


Ses 


A 


S and Sr; d y 
lim ind S lences and the School of Engineering and Applied ocience are 
nite t 1 E : 
Cor d to graduate students. but thev are primarily for doctoral candidates 
Our 


"5 numbered 301—400 in the School of Business and Public M 


p lar 
Primarily for doctoral studen 
ident 


inagement 


he courses are open to st lecte master s 


upon approved petition. In the Graduate School of Education and 


a 


——— 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Human Development courses numbered 301—400 are limited to graduate stt 
dents with master’s degrees from accredited institutions 

Courses numbered 701 and 721 represent an ongoing program of curriculul 
innovation at GW. The 701 number is used to designate experimental cours& 


taught by individual faculty members. The 


) 
9 


21 number designates innovativ 


interdepartmental courses. The 751 number is used to list courses sponsoreé 
jointly by two or more schools. Courses numbered in the 770s and 780s are taugl! 
by scholars who hold appointments as University Professors. The 700 numbef 
do not indicate the level of difficulty. Courses in this series range from freshmal 
level offerings to classes designed for seniors and graduate students. Unless tht 
course description in the Schedule of Classes indicates that there are prerequl' 
sites or that an interview with the instructor is required prior to registration, 70! 
courses are open to all interested students, subject to their advisor's approval an 
the rules of the respective colleges. 


Key to Abbreviations 


The following abbreviations are used for course designations: 


Accy 
AdSc 
AmCv 
Anat 
Anes 
Anth 
ApSc 
Art 
ArTh 
Bioc 
BiSc 
BAdm 
Chem 
Chin 
CE 
Clas 
CCAS 


Comm 
CpMd 
CSci 
Cnsl 
Derm 
Econ 
Educ 
EE 
EMed 
EMgt 
EngS 
Engl 
EFL 
E&RP 


Envr 
EMBA 


ExSA 
ExSc 
Fina 
ForS 
Fren 
Gnet 


Accountancy 
Administrative Sciences 
American Civilization 
Anatomy 
Anesthesiology 


Anthropology 
Applied Science 
Art 


Art Therapy 

Biochemistry 

Biological Sciences 

Business Administration 
Chemistry 

Chinese 

Civil Engineering 

Classics 

Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences 
Communication 

Computer Medicine 
Computer Science 
Counseling 

Dermatology 

Economics 

Educational Leadership 
Electrical Engineering 
Emergency Medicine 
Engineering Management 
Engineering Science 

English 

English as a Foreign Language 
Environmental! and Resource 
Policy 

Environmental Studies 
Executive Master of Business 
Administration 

Exercise and Sport Activities 
Exercise Science 

Finance 

Forensic Sciences 

French 

Genetics 


Geob 
Geog 


Geol 
Ger 


HCS 
HSMP 


Hist 
Honr 
HRD 

HmS« 
HmSr 
Hmn 
Idis 
[Aff 
IBus 
Ital 
Japn 
Jour 
Kor 
Law 
Ling 

Mgt 
Mktg 

MBAd 


Math 
ME 
Med 
Micr 
Onco 


MStd 
Mus 
NCCS 


NSc 
NSur 
Neur 
NeuS 


Geobiology 

Geography and Regional 
Science 

Geology 

Germanic Languages and 
Literatures 

Health Care Sciences 
Health Services Management 
and Policy 

History 

Honors 

Human Resource Developme? 
Human Sciences 

Human Services 
Humanities 
Interdisciplinary Courses 
International Affairs 
International Business 
Italian 

Japanese 

Journalism 

Korean 

Law 

Linguistics 

Management Science 
Marketing 

Master of Business 
Administration 
Mathematics 
Mechanical Engineering 
Medicine 

Microbiology 

Molecular and Cellular 
Oncology 

Museum Studies 

Music 

National Center for 
Communication Studies 
Naval Science 
Neurological Surgery 
Neurology 

Neuroscience 


Ob&G 
OR 
Opht 
Orth 
Path 
PStd 
Peds 
Phar 
Phil 
Phys 
Phyl 
PCm 
PPsy 
PSc 
Pchi 


Psyc 
PAd 
PubH 
PPol 
RaTV 
Rad 
Rel 


Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Operations Research 
Ophthalmology 
Orthopaedic Surgery 
Pathology 

Peace Studies 

Pediatrics 

Pharmacology 

Phil SC phy 

Physics 

Physiology 

Political Communication 
Political Psychology 
Political Science 
Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sc lences 

Psychology 

Public Administration 
Public Health 

Public Policy 

Radio and Television 
Radiology 


Religion 


ACCOL INTANCY 


I 


R W.R Baber, F.D. Fowler, C.E. Tierney 


Associate 


See the School of Business and Pub 


tancy Je 


Professors L.G. Singleton, K.E 


Jp, 
l'ofessors A.J. Mastro, C.M. Paik (Chair 


ading to the degree of Bachelor of 


{V1 


A Smith 
“ssistant Professors K.R Kumar, E.R. Patterson 


Rom 
SLP 
Slav 


Soc 
SocL 


Span 
SpEd 
SpHr 

Stat 


SMPP 


Surg 
TrEd 
TCom 
IrDa 
TStd 
Univ 
Urol 
WStu 


C. Moersen, F 


Management 


Ac 


?1 Introductory Financial Accounting (3 


101 


Basic knowledge of financial acc 


part of the decision-making 


ountir 


yrocess for the r 


Gallagher, ] 


Literatures 
Learning Program 
Slavic Languages and 
Literatures 


Sociology 


SOC iology I egal 
Assistant Program 
Spar 


Special Education 
Speech and Hearing 


Statistics/Statistical 


Computing 


E 


fanagement and 


communication 


atre and Dance 


Urology 
Women's Studies 


I 


Hilmy, D.R. Sheldon 


Lindahl 


for programs of study in accoun- 


ountancy 


Kumar, Patterson 


1g concepts and standards as an essential 


anagement of private investment 


and for business and government organizations. Same as BAdm 51 Prerequisite 


Sophomore standing 


Fall and spring 
Cost and Budgetary Control (3 
Nature, objectives, basic systems, and procedures of« 


Singleton, Lindahl 
ost accounting and control 


cost-volume- profit relationships, standard costs and variance analysis, variable 


Costing, relevant costs, process costing, costing for services, activity-based cost- 


ing, budgeting, cost allocations. Prerequisite 
Financial Statement Analysis (3 
Analysis and interpretation of financial statements for the guidance of manage- 


ment, directors, stockholders, ar 


(Fall and spring) 
Intermediate Acc ounting I (3 


In-depth study of accounting functions 


services, income and equity accounting 


Statements. Prerequisite: Accy 51 


2 Intermediate Accounting II 
A critical understanding of the 
nouncements (Standards), financial 
disclosure requirements. Prerequisite: Accy 121 


Accounting Theory (3) 


(Spring 


creditors. Prerequisite: Accy 


Accy 51 


Fall and spring 
Hilmy 

n 

1 


01; BAdm 52 


Staff 


and basic theory; acquisition of assets and 


preparati 


n and analysis of financial 


Singleton, Sheldon 


Financial Accounting Standards Board Pro 


porting practices, and corporate financial 


(Fall 
Hilmy 


Current thought as reflected in the pronouncements of leading professional and 


accounting research associations 


Prerequisite Accy 122 


major ¢ 


Spring 


Business Law for Accountants I (3 
An introduction to the legal process and business law concepts for the pro- 


fessional accountant 


Contracts 


ontributions to accounting literature 


Moersen 


cial paper, and the legal lia 


AFRICANA STUDIES 


bility and ethical standards of professional accountants. Prerequisite: Accy 
BAdm 51 (Fall 
152 Business Law for Accountants II (3) Moersell 


A broadening of business law concepts—partnerships, corporations, agency 
wills, property, the debtor—creditor relationship, and securities Prerequisite 


Accy 151 (Spring 

161 Federal Income Taxation: Individuals (3) Smith 
A study of federal income tax concepts with primary emphasis on indiv iduals 
Prerequisite: Accy 51 (Fall) 

162 Federal Income Taxation: Corporations, Stall 


Partnerships, Estates, and Trusts (3) 
Federal income tax concepts applicable to corporations, partnerships, estates 
and trusts; tax research and planning. Prerequisite: Accy 161 (Spring) 

171 Auditing (3) liernej 
Principles and procedures of auditing: generally ac epted auditing standards 
internal control, audit objectives and reports, audit evidence, professional and 
legal responsibility, and audit of EDP systems. Prerequisite Accy 122. (Fall 

181 Accounting Systems (3 Stall 
Introduction to the design and operation of accounting systems ind data 
management controls. Principles and applications of internal control applic able 
to manual and automated accounting systems. Prerequisite: Accy 101, 122. 
(Fall) 

190 Special Topics (3) 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. Prerequisilé 


Stall 


department approval 

191 Advanced Accounting (3) Mastri 
Application of accounting theory to special areas onsolidated statements, bust 
ness combinations, earnings per share, foreign exc hange, governmental and no! 
for-profit accounting. Prerequisite: Accy 122 (Spring) 

199 Independent Study (3 
Assigned topics. Admission by permission of the department hair 


(Fall and spring) 


Stall 


The following business core courses are offered through the Department ol Accoul* 
tancy. For course descriptions, see listing under Business Administration 


BAdm 51 Introductory Financial Accounting 
BAdm 52 Introductory Managerial Accounting 
BAdm 140 Financial Statement Analysis 


AFRICANA STUDIES 


Committee on Africana Studies 
A. Brooks. M. Dow, R. Grinker, D. Hart, J. Horton, P. Palmer, C. Tate, J. Vlach 


Minor in Africana studies—Offered through Columbian College and Graduate S« hool 9 
Arts and Sciences, the interdisciplinary minor consists of 21 credit hours, including a four 
course core of Anth 178, AmCv/Hist 173, Hmn 7, and either Hist 116 or Anth 181, plus thre 
additional courses selected either from African or African-American courses, as liste? 
below. Special topics or 700 courses that pertain may be selected with approval ol the 
advisor. 


AmCv/Hist 173 African-American History 
Anth 170 Cultures of the Caribbear 
Anth 178 Cultures of Africa 
Anth 181 African Roots from Australopithecus to Zimbabwe 

Engl 73-74 Literature of Black America 

Engl 169 Ethnicity and Place in American Literature 
Engl 174 African-American Literature 
Geog 164 Geography of Africa 

Hist 116 History of Africa 

Hist 174 Special Topics in African-American History 

Hist 184 Civil War and Reconstruction 


Hmn 1 
LAff 93 Africa: Problems and Prospects 


Phil 125 Philosophy of Race and Gender 
PSc 180 Governments and Politics of North Afri 
PSc 181 Politi f Middle and Southern Afri 
PSc 182 Africa iternational Politics 
PSc 186 l P es Tow S 1 
Soc 179 Race d Minority Helat 
AMERICAN STUDIES 
Professors B.M Mergen, H.F. Gillette, Jr M. Vlach, J.O. Horton, R.W Longstreth 
Associate Profe rs P.M. Palmer (Director), T.A. Murphy 
Adjunct Associate Professor | essey 
Minor in Amer an civilization—Required: 18 credit hours of 100-level courses, includ 
ing AmCv/Hist 167. 171-72, and three urses chosen with approval of the advisor in 
topics related to American civilizatio h as | ture, art a architecture, history 
African American culture. and folklife 
50 Washington, D.C.: History, Culture, and Politics (3 Gillette 
Introduction to interdisciplinary methods of studying the contemporary city 
Major problems of m olit fe present yzed by faculty and 
community leaders. Emphasis experiential tea rojects is Hist 
PSc 50 Fall 
71-72 Introduction to American Civilization Murphy, Palmer, Gillette 
l'hemes and issues in American civilizat since Colonial times, with emphasis 
on their contemporary importance Acade 
15 Mesoamerican Field Program (3 or t imphrey Mergen Price 
Field study in Mexico and Central America. Same as Anth/Geog 115 (Summer) 
^4 Explorations in Historical Geography (3 Mondale 
Examination of selected themes in the cultural geography of the United States 
over the course of its historv, in relation to an iew of the historical geography 
of th country. 5ame as Geog 144 pring 
45 Folk Arts in America (3 Vlach 
Same as Art 145 
65 Introduction to Folklore (3 Vlach 
Survey of the yn, includ art, music, dance, and 
material culture f tł als is of folklore research 
Same as Anth 165 
57 Themes in U.S. Cultural History (3 Gillette, Mergen 
An examination of the special i val and modes of expression that have 
made American life distinctive hrough a variety of sources, includ 
ing fiction popular me lia phot the arts, and material culture. Same 
2x as Hist 167 Fall 
.^ 1-72 U.S. Social History (3-3 Horton 
Same as Hist 171-72 
173 African-American History (3 Horton 
1757 Same as Hist 173 A 
^5 American Architecture (3-3 Longstreth 
Stylistic properties, form and type characteristics, technological developments 


and urbanistic patterns are introduced as a means of interpretation of historic 
l i and as signifiers of social, 


meaning. Buildings are analyzed both as arti 
ies. AmCv 175: 1600—1860; AmCv 176: 1860 


en) 
ultural, and economic ten 


‘Ks Present. Same as Art 176 and 191 Academic vear 

a History of Women in America (3 Staff 
: Same as Hist/WStu 185 à; 
5 US. Urban History (3 Stott, Gillette 


History of the American city from colonial foundations to the present, focusing 
9n relationships between social and economic forces with physical form. Special 
emphasis on transitions from pre-industrial to industrial to metropolitan forms 


With attention to implications for put policy and historic preservation. Same 
às Hist 186 (Fall 


Ses 


ay 


A 


EOS 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


192 The American Cinema (3) Merge? 
History and criticism of American films. The course will enable the student te 
recognize and evaluate cinema techniques, to express the evaluation clearly i 
writing, and to understand the role of films in the context of American culture 


Same as Art 192 (Spring) 

193 Archaeology Field/Laboratory Research (3) Brooks, Cressé 
Same as Anth 193 

194 Historical Archaeology (3) Cressé 
Same as Anth 194 

195 Independent Study (3) Stal 


Open toa limited number of American Civilization majors as directed research 
as an internship with a Washington museum or historic al society. Approval ? 
advisor required (Fall and spring) 

197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) Mergen, Gillett 
Introduction to theory and practice of obtaining and using historic al data throu 
recorded interviews. Examination of major published works in oral histor) 
Particular attention to ongoing oral history projects in the Washington area Sant 
as Anth/Hist 197 (Summer) 

198 Special Topics (3) Stal 
May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. Admission by permission® 
instructor ] 

199—200 Senior Thesis (3-3) Stu 
Directed research project. Open to seniors who were declared majors by fall 199 
Prerequisite: permission of program director (Academic year) 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Professors R.M. Krulfeld, R.L. Humphrey, A.S. Brooks (Chair), C.J Allen, J.M. Vlach 
Professorial Lecturers D.H. Ubelaker, S. Hertz 

Associate Professors J.C. Kuipers, B.D. Miller 

Adjunct Associate Professors C.R. Rose, P.J. Cressey, N.L. Benco 

Associate Professorial Lecturers D.W. von Endt, A. Rosenberger 

Assistant Professor R.R. Grinker 

Adjunct Assistant Professor E.M. Suthers 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers D. Baxter, B. Bennett, J.P. Homiak 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in anthropology—The following requirements must lf 
fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate S hool 
Arts and Sciences. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Anth 1, 2, 3, and 4 

3. Required courses in other areas—(a) two-year proficiency in French, German, Ru 
sian, or Spanish (or another language approved by the Anthropology Department); (b) 6-1 
credit hours of course work in related departments approved by the advisor. Rec ommend 
for ethnological emphasis are courses in economics, political science, psychology, an 
sociology; for archaeological emphasis, courses in American ¢ ivilization, art history, ge 
raphy and regional science, geology, and history; for emphasis in biological anthropolo£ 
courses in anatomy and biological sciences; for emphasis in linguistic anthropolo£ 
courses in linguistics and in speech and hearing. Courses in statistics are strongly reco! 
mended for all anthropology majors 

4. Requirements for the major—In addition to the four prerequisite courses, 24 
credit hours in anthropology courses, including Anth 198 and at least one course from e& 
of the following five categories: aspects of culture (courses numbered in the 150s as well? 
20, 191, 192, and 200); linguistics (161, 162, and 168); ethnology (courses numbered in 
170s); biological anthropology (courses numbered in the 140s); and archaeology (cours 
numbered in the 180s and 193, 194). Qualified seniors may enroll in 200-level semih 
courses with the permission of the instructor. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin Up 
credit hours of ethnographic or archaeological field school credit may be acc epted 99 
applied toward the major, if approved by the department, and majors are enc ourage? 5 
participate in such programs. Opportunities are available for field and laboratory rese®™ 
during the academic year, both within the department and elsewhere in the Washing” 
area. Credit for such work (not to exceed one-quarter of the student's total sec ond-grou 
credit hours in anthropology) may be granted through registration in Anth 195. Candid? 


ANTHROPOLOGY 65 


lor graduation with Special Honors must register for 3 credit hours of Anth 195, Under 
tion arising out of a program of 


graduate Research, and write a paper of special distinc 


directed reading or research 


| major offered by 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in archaeology—An in 
the Anthropology and Art Departmen following requirements must be fulfilled 

l. The general requirements stated unc 
Arts and Sciences 
2. Required courses in other areas: second 
Greek, or a Near Eastern language. Further 
graduate study in archaeology 
edge of at least one classical and 
graduate study should consult with the de pal 
undergraduate programs 

3 Required courses in the major: Ar I 
tional hours chosen from anthropology courses num 
east 3 hours must be in New World archaeology 
in Old World archaeology (181, 183, 184). Classic 
111, 112, 155. Classical Civilizations—15 he 
107, 108, 113, 170; and Hist 107, 108, 109 
disc ipline (classic s, art, history). Electives—3 to 


above ]i à 
ove lists, or other related courses in anthropology, ar 


year proficiency in 


is strongly encouraged. Since 
i requires knowl- 


guage stt 
} 


ves I 


preparation é 


nguage, students intending to pursue 
lad 


| advisor as early as possible in their 


lly inv roader 


archaeology—Anth 3 and 12 addi- 
193, 194, or 195; at 
nd at least 3 hours must be 
hours chosen from Art 
Art 101, 102, 103; Clas 71, 72, 
urs must be taken in each 


rs of additional courses from the 


lassics, and history 


Minor in general anthropology—21 credit hours are required, including Anth 1, 2, 3, 4 
198, and two additional courses in anthropology, which must be taken in different sub 
dis iplines. For the purposes of this minor, the department's courses may be divided into 
subdis iplines as follows: biological anthropology Anth 145, 146, 147, 148; archaeol- 
°8Y—Anth 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 190, 193, and 194; anthropological linguistics 
Anth 161, 162, and 168; sociocultural anthropology—all other 100-level courses, with the 
exception of Anth 195 and 196, in which the topic is variable (Anth 20 pertains as well) 

Minor in ar haeology—18 credit hours are required, including Anth 3, four courses 
chosen from Anth 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 190, 193, and 194; an approved field or 
esearch course or a fifth course chosen from the preceding list 

Minor in biological anthropology—15-18 credit hours are required, including Anth 1 
145, 146, 147, and 148; an approved field or research course or an approved course or 
course sequence in a related field (including biological sciences, geology, psychology 
statistics, and certain other disciplines 
fare peme in sociocultural anthropology—18 credit hours are required, including Anth 2 


} one course in ethnography (Anth 170—179); three courses in aspects of culture or 
met : 


10ds (Anth 20, 150—159, 191, 192, or 200) 

or Me inc ross-cultural communication—18 redit hours are required, inc luding Anth 2 

diues & 162; Anth 150 or 159; one course in ethnography (Anth 170—179); one course 
s rom Anth 153, 155, 158, 163, 165, or 168 


Wi ; 
Nith permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 


for > n 
credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 
listings 
1 Biological Anthropology (4) Brooks and Staff 
Survey of human evolution, genetics and physical l and primatology 
Frequent laboratory exercises. Laboratory fee, $20 Fall and spring) 
9 


2 Sociocultural Anthropology (3 Allen, Krulfeld, Grinker, Miller 
Survey of the world’s cultures, illustrating the principles of cultural behavior 
(Fall and spring 

3 Archaeology (3) Humphrey, Brooks, Benco 
Introduction to ar haeological survey and excavation techniques and laboratory 
methods of dating and analysis. Brief history of archaeology and survey of world 
prehistory. Films and laboratory exercises (Fall and spring) 

4 Language in Culture and Society (3 Kuipers 

Comparison and analysis of how cultures use language to communicate. The 

relationship of language to issues of human nature, gender, race intelligence, 


> artistic expression, and power. Laboratory fee, $15 Spring 
20 The Anthropology of Gender in Grinker, Krulfeld, Miller 
W EA 


vestern Civilization (3 
Same as WStu 2 


=o; 


ee 


SSK 


MENU 


€ 


— 


oe 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


115 Mesoamerican Field Program (3 or 6 Humphrey, Mergen, Prig 
Same as AmCv/Geog 115 (Summer) 

145 Human Osteology Laboratory (2 Ubelakel 
Identification of human skeletal remains by body part, age, sex, race, and individ 
ual disease or trauma history; study of skeletal variation in modern and recen! 
populations. Taught at the Smithsonian. Corequisite Anth 146 (Spring) 

146 Human Variation (1) Ubelake! 
An overview of human variation, with special emphasis on the skeleton. Includé 
history of physical anthropology, individual and population variations, arc hae 
ological recovery of human remains, paleodemography, growth, paleopathology 
and forensic anthropology. Same as Anat 252. Prerequisite: Anth 1; corequisilf 
for undergraduates: Anth 145 (Spring) S 

147 Hominid Evolution (3) Brooks and Stal 
The fossil record of hominid evolution considered in the light of evolutional) 
theorv. Brief review of the earlier human antecedents, with concentration on the 
Pleistocene remains. Laboratory fee, $20. Prerequisite: Anth 1 (Spring, eve? 
years) 

148 Primatology (3) Stal 
Physical and behavioral characteristics of the various primate groups and thei 
relationship to human physical and cultural evolution. Taught at the Nation? 
Zoological Park. Prerequisite: Anth 1 Fall) 

150 Comparative Value Systems (3) Krulfeli 
World views, conceptual systems, and value orientations of representative cul 
tures throughout the world 

151 Comparative Economic Systems (3 Krulfeld, Grinké 
The cross-cultural analysis of economic organizations, including hunters an 
gatherers, herders, cultivators, and peasants; the relationship of economy to 
ecology and to other aspects of culture; and the impact of the outside world 9 
these economies 

152 Cultural Ecology (3) Humphre) 
Basic principles of cultural ecology. Human interaction with the ecosystem bot 
past and present; emphasis on the application of anthropological precepts Vu 
current environmental probiems 

153 Psychological Anthropology (3) Baxté 
The cross-cultural study of the relationship between culture and personality 
Topics include emotion, conceptions of the self, mental health and illne$ 
sexuality, marriage and parenting, and cognition. Psychobiological, cultura 
ecological, and psychoanalytical theories are examined. Prerequisite Anth 2% 
permission of instructor (Spring 

154 The Anthropology of Law (3) Her 
Cross-cultural examination of law and judicial systems. Comparison of pre 
cesses of adjudication and mediation, including the logic of legal argument 
court procedures, and dispute resolution. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission g 
instructor (Fall and spring) 

155 Religion, Myth, and Magic (3) Alle 
Theories of religion developed by anthropologists; survey of world religio 
with emphasis on preliterate societies; religious processes and change Same? 
Rel 155 

156 Political Anthropology (3) Grink® 
Comparative analysis of political systems; political processes, such as fac tion® 
ism, styles of leadership, political ritual; and the wider institutional milie 
Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor (Fall, odd years) i 

157 Moral Communities: From Family to Nation (3) Grink 
Cross-cultural analysis of how people form, maintain, and transform soci! 
groups and boundaries. Focus on how communities such as family, ethnic grouP 
and nation are defined in moral terms (Fall, even years) P 

158 Art and Culture (3) Krulfeld, Humphrey, Alle 
The role of art in culture, with emphasis on small-scale societies; influen® 
upon the artist, and beliefs and practices associated with art production. 

159 Symbol, Cognition, and Society (3) i 


The study of culture through the analysis of symbolic systems including my" 
cosmology, folklore, art, ritual, political symbolism, and the symbolic study ' 
kinship. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor (Fall, odd ye 


161 Language, Culture, and Experience (3 Kuiper 
Varieties of linguistic structure; the interrelationship of cognition a verbal 
behavior; the origin and evolution of human language; verbal organization o! 
perception and emotion Prerequisite: Anth 4 or permission ot instructor Labora 
tory fee, $20 (Fall 

162 Discourse, Power, and Performance (3 Kuipers 
Linguistic variation and change in discourse practices; social ar political corre 
lates of linguistic interaction; verbal art. Prerequisite: Anth 4 or permission ol 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $20 Spring 


163 Ethnographic Film 


1 


Homiak 


Still and motion-picture photography as an integral aspect oi anthropological 


research. A study of recent and historic ethnographic fi 


to the forms and methods of making visual ethnograp 
Smithsonian. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instr 
165 Introduction to Folklore (3 
Same as AmCv 165 
168 Language and Linguistic Analysis (3 
Same as Ling 101 Fall) 
170 Cultures of the Caribbean (3 
Culture history and ways of life among the area's various 


u 


' 


ms and an introduction 


records. Taught at the 


uctor. Material fee, $15 


Viact 
Tyndall and Staff 


Stall 


ultural groups up to the 


instructor 


ethnographic presen 


t. Prerequ 


site 


2 or permission ot 


171 North American Native Peoples (3 Staff 


Comparative study of Indian groups representative of each of the continent s 
ion of instructor Fall) 


Culture areas. Prerequisite 
172 Cultures of South America (3 Allen, Bennett 
Comparative study of native American, Iberian, and African cultures ot South 


phasis on worl i view, interethnic relations 


America and their interactions. E 
and culture change. Prerequisite 
173 Cultures of the Pacific (3) Statt 


Culture history and ways of life among native peoples of Melanesia, Micronesia 


2 or permission of instructor Fall 


and Polynesia. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor 

174 Cultures of Southeast Asia (3) Kuipers 
Introduction to history, art, e ology, and politics ol Southeast Asia. Comparison 
and interpretation of recent ethnographic Case studies, arc haeological evidence 
and current political events in order to understand the diverse aspects of South- 


east Asian traditions 


175 East Asian Ethnography (3) 


Intensive study f the culture and history of selected E 
area to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. N 


> 
Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission instructor 


1R A - 
t76 Cultures of the Far North 
Comparative study of the ecology 


Ol 


f 


Grinker 
ast Asian peoples. Specifk 
fay be repeated for « redit 


Humphrey 


prehistory, and ethnography of the circum 


polar cultures of arctic and subarctic North America and Eurasia 


TE: (Spring, even vears) 
t77 Cultures of the Near East (3 


outhers 


Geographic environment, language, religion, and social structure of settied and 
nomadic peoples of the Near East 


17 Anth 2 or permission of instruct 
78 Cultures of Africa (3) 


phasis on the Arab world. Prerequisite 


Grinker, Suther 


Comparative examination of the history, cultural deve 


pment 


and contempo 


rary problems of sub-Saharan African cultures. Prerequisite: 


sion of instructor 
T: 
) Japanese Culture (3) 
Same as Japn 162 


181 African Roots from Australopithecus to Zimbabwe (3 


Anth 2 or permis 


Hamano 


Brooks 


The development and contributions of Africa from human beginnings through 


} 


yf 


medieval states. Topics include 


trade, and animal/ 


nt domes 


umar 


evolutii 


rigins ( 


art 


technology 


n 


se 


African states, early relations with 


Europe and Asia, antecedents of contemporary African diversity. Prerequisite 
ín Engl 11 or 13 
82 Archaeology of North America (3 Hum, 
History of American arc haeology; survey of North American cul 
human entry into the Americas during the Pleistocene period until the time of the 


aur 


hrey and Staff 
> history from 


i 


aa 2. id 


183 


84 


185 


186 


190 


192 


193 


194 


195 


196 


197 


198 


200 


first European contacts. Prerequisite: Anth 3 or permission of instructor 
(Spring) 

Old World Prehistory (3-3 Brooks, Bencó 
Survey of prehistory in Europe, Africa, and Asia from the earliest hominid 
cultures to the beginnings of advanced civilizations. Anth 183: Paleolithic and 
Mesolithic cultures. Anth 184: Neolithic and Bronze Age cultures. Prerequisite 
Anth 3 (Academic yea! 

Archaeology of Mesoamerica (3) Humphrey 
Culture history of pre-Columbian Mexico and Central America from the Paleo 
Indian period through the Spanish Conquest. Prerequisite: Anth 3 or permission 
of instructor 

Archaeology of South America (3) Allen and Stall 
Culture history of pre-Columbian South America, with a focus on the Andes from 
the Paleo-Indian period through the Spanish Conquest. Prerequisite: Anth 3 of 
permission of instructor 

Ethnohistory (3) Allen, Humphrey 
Reconstruction of the history of a selected preliterate society through the analysis 
of historical documents, oral traditions, archaeological remains, and other indi- 
rect sources. Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. Same 8$ 
Hist 190 

Anthropology in Performance (3 Garner, Allen 
Exploration of the relationships among social interaction, ritual, and dramatié 
performance. Improvisation workshops and discussion based on readings abou! 
non-Western cultures. Same as TrDa 140 

Development Anthropology (3) Millet 
The impact of the world economy on nonindustrial societies. Analysis of the role 
of anthropology in international development programs aimed at alleviating 
problems in the Third World. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of the instructof 
Archaeology Field/Laboratory Research (3 Brooks, Cressey 
Field and/or laboratory techniques and interpretation. Topics may include 
excavation methods, recording photography, preservation, stratigraphy and et 
vironmental reconstruction, typology, use—wear analysis, and spatial analysi$ 
Specific research area and topics announced in the Summer Sessions Announce 


ment. Same as AmCv 193 (Summer) 

Historical Archaeology (3) Cresse 
Survey of the basic data and methods of research in the material culture of rece! 
history. Same as AmCv 194 (Spring ’ 
Undergraduate Research (arr.) Stall 


Individual research problems to be arranged with a member of the faculty. May bf 
repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Appropriate introductory course or permission 
ot instructor i ! 
Special Topics (3) Stall 
Courses offered by visiting faculty; experimental offerings. Topic to be a” 
nounced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisil® 
Anth 2 or permission of instructor 


Oral History and Interview Techniques (3 stall 
Same as AmCv/Hist 197 
Foundations of Anthropology (3 Allen, Krulfeld, Grink& 


The development of anthropological thought as seen in historical context Expl? 
ration of selected basic concepts and theories of contemporary anthropology. T? 
be taken in the junior or senior year. Prerequisite: Anth 2 

Methods in Sociocultural Anthropology (3) Krulfeld, Grink&! 
Approaches to library and field research. Conceptual bases and biases in th® 
delineation of problems and in the selection, analysis, and organization of dal? 
Students will design and carry out their own field projects in the Washingto? 
area. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor (Spring) 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


Interdepartmental course offerings in the School of E ngineering and Applied Sc iencé 


57 


Analytical Mechanics I (2) Jones, Sham® 
First half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of statics: force systems, conditions? 
force and moment equilibrium, simple structures, distributed forces, centroi@ 


internal forces, friction, moments of inertia. Prerequisite or concurrent registra 


tion: ApSc 113, Phys 41 (Fall and sp 
58 Analytical Mechanics II (3) 


Second half of a one-year sequence. Concepts 


1 
cles, velocity and acceleration, translating 


dynamics, motion under central and ek 

rotation, vibrations, work, kinetic and pot 

particles. Prerequisite: ApSc 57 Fal 
113 Engineering Analysis I (3 

Analytical methods for the solution of j 


Sciences, and applied mathem 


tions, matrices and determinants, eigenval 


s: appli 


ring) 
Eftis, Haque, Shames 
ics: kinematics of parti- 


f d 


dy 
and rotating reference frames, particle 
xctromagnetic force, effect of Earth's 


ential energy, dynamics of systems ol 
and spring 

Haque and Staff 

roblems in engineering, the physical 

ations of ordinary differential equa- 

ues and eigenvectors, systems of ordi 


nary linear differential equations, Bessel and Legendre functions. Credit cannot 


be earned for both ApSc 113 and Math 111 


tion: Math 33 Fall and sp 
114 Engineering Analysis II (3 
Analytical methods for the solution of p 


ng 


Sciences, and applied mathematics: comp 


Prerequisite or concurrent registra- 


Statt 
roblems in engineering, the physical 


lex variables, Fourier series and inte- 


gral, frequency filters, Laplace transforms, inversion and Duhamel integrals; 


partial differential equations. Credit cann 


Math 112. Prerequisite: ApSc 113 Fé 
115 Engineering Analysis III (3 
Analytical methods for the solution of engi 


probability and statistics: random variables and 


cal expectation, point and confidence in 


10t be earned for both ApSc 114 and 


Soland and Staff 
neering problems using concepts Irom 
their distributions, mathemati 

hy 


terval estimation, hypothesis testing, 


Correlation, regression, and engineering applications. Prerequisite: Math 32 


(Fall, spring, and summer) 
116 Engineering Analysis IV (3) 


Soland and Staff 


Analytical methods using advanced concepts from probability and statistics 


multivariate distributions, expectatior 


generating functions, parametric fami- 


lies of distributions sampling and sufficient statistics, estimation, hypothesis 
I 


testing, and engineering applications 
taken for graduate credit (Fall 
130 Materials Science (3) 


Structure of perfect and imperfect solids, tl 


'rerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 33. May be 


Gilmore and 5tatt 
1ermodynamics of solids, reaction rate 


theory, electrons in solids, electron transport, electrical properties of junctions, 


magnetic materials, optical properties of mé 


33, Phys 42 (Fall and spring) 

199 Honors Research Project and Seminar (3 
Student designs and carries out a researc 
faculty advisor. Students from all engines 


present projects and discuss results. Enr 


the Honors Research Program. May be rer 


A RT 


Profes i 
ba D.H. Teller, L.F. Robinson (Chair), J.F 
“tr Ogan, M.P. Lader, C.C. Costigan, J.C. Anders 
SSorial Lec turer G. Evans 
Professors H.I. Gates, D.M. Hitchcock, S 
/ di k, D Bjelajac 
Me t Associate Professor C.R. Rose 
W nite Professorial Lecturers A.B. Barnhart, B 
Gaffney 
“SSistary 
LR. «LL Professoria] Lecturers E.P. Lawson, M.J 
?Pencer, M. Hasbun, M.A. Langenkamp 


^SS0Ciate 


u 


terials. Prerequisite: Chem 13, Math 


Statt 
h project under the supervision of a 
ring disciplines meet periodically to 
Iment limited to students admitted to 


,eated for credit 


Wright, Jr., A.H. Smith, J.L. Lake, T 
yn, W. T. Woodward, B. von Barghahn 


B. Molina, J.L. Stephanic, K.J. Harts- 


G. Carson, J.F. Harrop, J. Paradiso 


Francis, B.R. Stevens, R. Rodriguez, 


70 ART 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in art history—The following requirements must D 
fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate Sc hool € 
Arts and Sciences 

2. Required courses in related areas—Art 137; Fren 1—2-3, or Ger 1-2, 3—4 

3. Required courses in the major—Art 31-32, 71 or 72, 101 and 102, 104 or 105, 106€ 
107, 108, 109 or 110, 113 or 114, 117 or 118, 129; 9 additional credit hours in 100-level æ 
history courses 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in fine arts—The following requirements must be fulfille 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School € 
Arts and Sciences 
2. A total of 51 hours of art courses is required of fine arts majors except for student 
with a concentration in photography and visual communication, for whom 54 hours 8 
required 
3. Required basic fine arts courses: Art 21—22 and 41—42 
4. Required courses in art history: Art 31—32; 6 additional credit hours in 100-level @ 
history courses 
5. Required fine arts courses in the major 
a. 12 hours, exclusive of primary area of concentration, in four of the following eig 
areas—ceramics, advanced drawing, advanced design, printmaking, painting, photog 
phy, sculpture, and visual communication 
b. 15 hours to be taken in the primary area of concentration (except for photograpl! 
and visual communication) 
c. 20 hours for students concentrating in photography: Art 23, 24, 181, 182, 205, 20 
d. 21 hours for students concentrating in visual communication: Art 163, 164, a? 
five courses chosen in consultation with the advisor 
6. Nine additional hours of electives may be taken in the Art Department, except fo 
students concentrating in photography and visual communication, who may take 6 how! 
of electives in the Art Department 
7. Transfer students must take at least 12 credit hours of 100-level fine arts courses and' 
credit hours in their area of specialization at this University. 


Bachelor of Arts with a combined major in art history and fine arts—The followi® 
requirements must be fulfilled in consultation with the departmental advisor 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate S« hool 0 
Arts and Sciences 
2. A total of 30 hours in art history and 30 hours in fine arts 
a. Art history: Art 31-32, 71 or 72, and one course in each of the following areas~ 
ancient, medieval, Renaissance, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, nineteenth a” 
twentieth centuries; 6 hours of art history electives 
b. Fine arts: Art 21-22, 41-42. The remaining 18 hours may be in one area? 
concentration or a combination of areas 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in archaeology—See Anthropology 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archaeology and classics—An interdepat 
mental major offered by the Art and Classics Departments. See Classics 


Five-Year Bachelor of Arts/Master of Arts in the field of art therapy—A program leadil! 
to the B.A. in the field of fine arts or psychology and the M.A. in the field of art therapy Th 
program is described under the Department of Psychology 


Special Honors—For graduation with Special Honors, students must have attained | 
grade-point average of at least 3.5 in the major and 3.0 overall. No later than the beginning 
the senior year, students should consult their advisor regarding eligibility and selection 0 
an area of study and a director of the research or creative arts project 


Minor in art history—Required: 18 credit hours of courses in art history, chosen i 
consultation with the undergraduate advisor for art history 

Minor in fine arts—Required: 18 credit hours of general course work in fine arts or in® 
area of concentration selected from design, drawing, ceramics, photography, paint? 
printmaking, sculpture, or visual communication, Students in the general program show" 
consult the undergraduate fine arts advisor. Those selecting a specific area should cons! 
with an advisor in the area of concentration 


Combir 
history an 


xed minor in art history and fine art Required: 9—12 hours of course work in art 


d 9-12 ho 


for a total of 21 hours. A program of study is developed 


tn consultation with te ac rs history and fine art 
With permission a limited number of graduate irses in the it may be taken 
lor credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate I letin for course 
listings 
ART HISTORY 
11-32 Survey of Western Art (3—3 Robinson and Staff 
^ foundation for further study in the history of art. Art 31 prehistoric to Gothi 
art. Art 32: proto-Renaissance to modern art Art 31 an fall and spring 
Introduction to the Arts in America I (3 Bjelajac 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture from the Colonial period to the Civil 
War. Emphasis on the political and cultural probler lating a national 
style and iconography. Major focus on Wa publ nd architecture 
(Fall) 
2 Introduction to the Arts in America II Bjelajac 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture from the Realism of Homer and Eakins to 


101 


102 


103 


104 


105 


106 


107 


108 


109 


postmo lern art. Issues of the theory of an avant garde and govern- 
ment patronage and censorsh 
Greek Art and Archaeology (3 

A Survey ot Greek sculpture, pa ing, al 
1000 B.C.) through Alexander the Great (« 
development of Greek art and the interrelati 


feminist and 


Hartswick 
: Dark Ages (ca 


:asis is on the stylistic 


ng sculptural technique 


and style, major changes in vase painting »ents of architectural 
elements (Fall 

Roman Art and Archaeology (3 Hartswick 
A survey of Roman sculpture, painting, and architecture, trom 300 B.C the 
Etruscans) to f the Constantinian Period (ca A.D The major 
artistic achiever the Romans—portraiture | narratives—and 


the stylistic changes from the idealized usionistic to the realistic and 
abstract Spring 

The Ancient Artist and His Workshop 3 Hartswick and Staff 
A study of the ancient craftsman's techniques, workshop organization, and 
position in society. Exploration of sculy hit ire pottery 
mosaics, gems, glass, ar tal work 

Renaissanc e Art in Italy 1 J Evans 
Early developments from the 1 3th to the 15th century Fall 

Renaissance Art in Italy II (3 Evans 
High Renaissance and Ma Spring 

Renaissance Art in the North I (3 Hitchcock 
Northern painting from van Eyck throug! Bosch Fall 

Renaissance Art in the North II (3 Hitchcock 
Northern painting and graphics from Durer through Brueghe (Spring) 


18th-Century Art in Europe (3 Hitchcock 
Painting, sc ulpture, and architecture in France, Great Britain and Italy. Em- 
phasis on Watteau, Chardin, David, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Canaletto, 
and Tiepolo (Spring 

19th- -Century Art in Europe I (3 Robinson 
Examination of Neoclassicism and Romanticism in the context of Western Euro- 
pean political, social, and cultural developments. Emphasis on France, England 


ve styles of David, Ingres, Delacroix, Turner 


and Germany and the re 
Constable, and Friedrich 


110 19th-Century Art in Europe II (3 Robinson 


Examination of the revolution in style Impressionism, and Post 

l 
litical, social, and cultural 
f Courbet, Manet, Monet 


uguin Spring 


impressionism in the context of West 


developments Emphasis on represen 


M Tisot 


Degas, Seurat, Cezanne, Van ‘ 


111 Classic al Archaeology (3 Hartswick and Staff 


Arcl haeological monuments of classical civilizations, with intensive study of one 


sculpture. painting, or minor arts 


Or more areas selected from archit 


115 


112 


114 


ART 


Egypt and the Near East (3) Hartswick and Stall 
The great artistic tradition of the Nile Valley and the contemporary civilization 
(ca. 3000 B.C. to after 1000 B.C.) between the rivers Tigris and Euphrates (presen! 
day Iraq) are explored. Emphasis on the Py ramid Age, the temples at Karnak ant 
Luxor, the tombs of the Valley of the Kings, and the artistic traditions of thé 
Sumerians, Akkadians, Babylonians, Assyrians, and Persians (Fall) 
Baroque Art in the South (3) von Barghah? 
Tradition and innovation in Italian and Spanish art. Artists « onsidered include 
Caravaggio, the Carracci, Borromini, Bernini, El Greco, Zurbaran, Ribera, Velas 
quez, and Murillo (Spring) 
Baroque Art in the North (3) Hitchcock 
Concentration on France, Flanders, and Holland, with emphasis on Poussin 
Rubens, Van Dyck, and Rembrandt (Fall) 
Christian Iconography (3) 

Origins and development of Christian sy mbols and themes from early Christia 
to the Council of Trent 


Stall 


117 Medieval Art I (3) Anders0? 
Early Christian and Byzantine (Fall) 

118 Medieval Art II (3) Anderso’ 
Romanesque and Gothic (Spring) 

119 Islamic Religion and Art (3) Nas! 
Same as Rel 163 

121 Spanish Art I (3) von Barghab! 
Discussion of areas selected from the art of ancient Iberia through the seventeen! 
century. Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May © 
repeated for credit provided the content differs 

122 Spanish Art II (3) von Barghahi 
Discussion of areas selected from the eighteenth through twentieth centuries 
Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated fo! 
credit provided the content differs 

129 20th-Century Art in Europe (3) Lade 
Survey of 20th-century European painting, sc ulpture, and architecture, fron 
their origins in the late 19th century through Surrealism. Emphasis on maj? 
modernist movements and artists, including Matisse, Picasso, Kandinsky, an 
Mondrian (Fall) 

130 20th-Century Art in America (3) Lad? 
Survev of 20th-century American painting and sculpture, focusing upon thi 
avant garde. Emphasis on artists of the Stieglitz circle and later modernis 
movements such as Abstract Expressionism, Pop, Op, Minimal, and Conc eptué 
art. Art 129 is recommended as preparation (Spring) 

145 Folk Arts in America (3) stal 
Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, and othê 
crafts. Same as AmCv 145 

147 Ancient Civilizations of Mexico and Latin America (3) von Barghaht 
Survey of Pre-Columbian art and architecture from prehistoric period to th 
Spanish conquest, including Yucatan and Central American regions 

148 19th-Century American Art I: Age of Democratic Revolution (3) Bjelaj? 
Contextual examination of painting and sculpture from the American Rev olutió! 
to the Civil War, incorporating issues of national identity, democracy, religio? 
race and ethnicity, class and gender (Fall) 

149 19th-Century American Art II: Origins of Modernism (3) Bjelaj? 
Painting, sculpture, and photography from the Civil War to the Alfred Stiegli 
group and the Armory show. Issues of women in the arts, the Arts and Crall 
movement, the formation of an American avant garde, and African— Americans ! 
the arts (Spring) 

150 Internship in Art History (3) stal 
Open to candidates for the B.A. in art history only and with the approva! 
advisor in art history. May not be repeated for credit toward the degree May 
taken P/NP only | 

155 Aegean Civilizations (3) Hartswie 


An introduction to the excavational and multidisciplinary aspects of « lassi 
archaeology. Minoan and Mycenaean civilizations (1700-1200 B.C.) Inte 


relationships between Greek and Persian cultures of the sixth and fifth cen 
turies B.C 

156 Medieval Sculpture (3 Anderson, Evans 
In-depth study of sculpture of Early Christian period, Carolingian era, or High 
Middle Ages. Seminar format 

161 Studies in Renaissance Art (3) Staff 

162 Principles of Museum Work (3) Lawson 
Introduction to the history and development of museums; problems ot museum 
administration, connoisseurship, cataloguing, installation, ¢ onservation, and ed 
ucational service 

165 African, Oceanic, and North American Indian Art (3) von Barghahn 
Survey of architecture, s« ulpture and painting trom anc lent kingdoms to early 
20th-century culture. Emphasis on imagery and iconography 

167 The Dynastic Courts of Europe (3 von Barghahn 
Politics and royal patronage, 1400—1800. Areas may include France, Italy, Spain 
Portugal, Austria, Germany, or Russia. Specific area announced in Sc hedule of 
Classes. May be repeated for credit if specific area is different 

169 History of Decorative Arts: European Heritage (3) Carson 
Survey of changing styles of European furniture, textiles, ceramics, and glass, in 
the context of general trends in art history and changing patterns in economic 
technological, social, and cultural history. From antiquity to the modern age 
(Fall) 

170 History of Decorative Arts: American Heritage (3) Carson 

Examination of the decorative arts in America from the 17th century to the 

modern period. Exploration of changing visual characteristics in relation to the 


Changing American experience (Spring 

173 History of the Cinema (3 Staff 
Same as RaTV 173. Laboratory fee, $35 

176 American Architecture (3) Longstreth 
Same as AmCv 175 

187 East Asian Art (3) Staff 
Survey of the arts of China, Japan, and Korea f 

188 South Asian Art (3) Staff 


Survey of the arts of India, Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Nepal, and Tibet, from pre- 
historic times to circa 18th century 


191 American Architecture (3) Longstreth 

Same as AmCv 176 5 

192 The American Cinema (3 Staff 
Same as AmCv 192 

AM History of Photography (3) Lader 

98 Studies in Art History (3) Staff 


Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit pro- 
vided the topic differs 


FINE ARTS 


hM P 
i aoe Fine arts courses at the 100 level may be repeated for credit with approv al of the 
sign oe Schedule of fees for Art 123—24: Ceramics 2-D Design $24; 3-D De- 
Acrylic A Drawing—$75; Printmaking $36; Sculpture $27; Typography $75; Oil and 
$100: T ainting—none; Watercolor—$45; Photography—$100; Visual Communication 


Lithography $48; Serigraphy—$75; Jewelry Design—$36 


21-27 : " T ` 
1-22 Design I: Basic (3-3) Costigan, Teller, Stephanic 
Required of all Fine Arts majors. Fundamental studies of principles and elements 
of design. Art 21: study of two-dimensional design. Art 22: three-dimensional 


studies. Art 21: Laboratory fee, $24. Art 22: Laboratory fee, $27 (Art 21 and 
! : 22—fall and spring) 
l 3 Photography I: Introduction (3) Lake and Staff 
Introduc tion to the principles of exposure and development of films and papers 
: Emphasis on creative expression. Laboratory fee, $100 (Fall and spring) 
i 24 Photography II (3) Lake and Staff 


Continuation of Art 23. Experimentation with black and white films and devel- 
Opers. Improvement of printing and exposure techniques Emphasis on « ontrol 


mcm 


Emp rmm 


Se 


>- 2 ——À 


oS 


t2 
on 


tor creative expression. Prerequisite: Art 23. Laboratory fee, $100 (Fall ant 
spring 

41—42 Drawing I (3-3) Wright and Stall 
Elementary investigation of concepts of drawing, both traditional and contem 
porary; training in perception, analysis of form in light and space; instruction if 
the use of graphic materials and media; exercises in « onnoisseurship. Materia 


and model fee, $75 per semester (Art 41 and 42— fall and spring) 
51 Introduction to Handbuilt Ceramics (3) Ozdogan and Stall 
Working with clay as an art form. Exploration of pinch, coil, slab, hump and pres 
mold, paddling, and hollowing techniques. Sketch studies, reduction and oxid& 
tion kiln firings, clay and glaze making. Laboratory fee, $75, includes unlimited 
materials and use of tools (Fall and spring) 
Introduction to Wheelthrown Ceramics (3) Ozdogan and Stall 
Development of cylindrical and open forms. Trimming, clay and glaze making 
reduction and oxidation kiln firings. Sketch studies. Laboratory fee, $75, includ 
ing unlimited materials and use of tools (Fall and spring) : 
Printmaking: Introduction to Relief and Stall 
Planographic Techniques (3) 
Exploration in monochrome and color of basic methods of these tec hniques, i.& 
woodcut, composite relief, monotype, and lithography. Emphasis on aesthetié 
qualities of prints. Laboratory fee, $36 (Fall) 1 
58 Printmaking: Introduction to Intaglio and Stall 
Stencil Techniques (3) 
Exploration in monochrome and color of basic methods of these tec hniques 
i.e., etching, engraving, collograph, stencil, and composite intaglio. Laboratory 


N 


fee, $36 (Spring) 

61-62 Water Color (3—3) Telle! 
Painting in transparent and opaque water color and in acrylic Experimentation 
figurative, and landscape. Laboratory fee, $45 per semester (Academic yeaf 

66 Painting I (3—3 Smith and Staf 


Emphasis on personal expression with exposure to a variety of styles Applic& 
tion of design principles to easel painting. Material and model fee, $39 p% 
semester (Academic year) 

-82 Sculpture I (3—3) Gates 
Beginning study of design and fabrication of sculpture. Basic sc ulptural tech 
niques for media, including clay, plaster, stone, and wood. Laboratory fee, $27 
per semester (Academic year : 

24 Individual Problems (3—3) Stall 
Emphasis on problems and materials of specific interest to the student in any ar& 
of Fine Arts. Laboratory fee depending on area chosen. Prerequisite: permission 
ot instructor 

5—26 Painting II (3—3) Smit 
Alteration of personal expression and structured problems dealing with stil 
life and the figure. Use of acrylic and oil. Material and model fee, $39 pe 
semester. (Academic year) 

28 Painting III (3—3) Woodward 
Studies in the interpretation of the figure and still life Emphasis on color, spac® 
planes, modulations. Alla prima and mixed techniques. Material and model fee 
$39 per semester (Academic year) 

131 Intermediate Ceramics: Ozdogan and Stall 
Wheelthrown Functional Forms (3) 

Aesthetic and technical development of wheelthrown functional ceramic form 
Exploration of attachments: lids, spouts, handles, and footing devices. Sketch® 
and technical drawings, clay and glaze making tests, varied temperature firing 
in reduction and oxidation atmospheres, Laboratory fee, $75. (Fall and spring 

132 Intermediate Ceramics: Ozdogan and Sts 

Wheelthrown Nonfunctional Forms (3) 
Aesthetic and technical development of wheelthrown ceramic s¢ ulptural forms 
Emphasis on section throwing, closed forms, and construction. Varied temper 
ture firings in oxidation and reduction atmospheres. Clay and glaze making 
Laboratory fee, $75 (Fall and spring) 


143 


133 


134 


138 


39 


41 


Ceramic Decoration (3) Ozdogan 
Aesthetic and techni levelopment of surface decoration, with experimental 
projects in sgraftito, mishima, engobe, ma a naergiaze verglaze, and relie! 
techniques. Laboratory fee, $ 

Nonsilver Printing Processes in Photography (3 Staff 
Introduction to nonsilver and archaic photographic processes. At least three 


processes will be explored. Emphasis on creative expression. Prerequisite: Art 23 


ind 24 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $100 (Spring) 
Advanced Water Color (3—3 l'eller 
Development of techniques of water color; concentration on special projects 
Laboratorv fee, $45 per semester (Academi year 

Workshop in Materials, Woodward, Smith, and Staff 


Methods, and Techniques (3 

Technical investigation of painting methods from the 14th century to the present 
Preparation of grounds, media, underpainting, glazing. Laboratory fee, $15 
(Fall and spring) 

Printmaking: History and Practice (3 Staff 
Lec ture survey through slides and original prints of the history ot the fine art 


etching, engraving, woodcut, stencil, and lithograph. Laboratory demonstrations 


with student participation This basic course is designed for artists, art histo 
rians, art dealers, appraisers, librarians, commercial artists, and collectors. There 
is no prerequisite. Laboratory fee, $24 Summer 

Problems in Color (3) Costigan 


Intensive exploration of the objective rationale and subjective experience of color 
through the execution of problems in color contrast and color scales. Prerequisite 
Art 21. Laboratory fee, $18 opring 

Interior Design (3 Telle: 
Survey of basic interior design materials and techniques. Topics include floor 
plans and design, interior renderings, hard and soft materials, furniture styles 
Laboratory fee, $21 Fall 


12 Interior Design Problems (3 Teller and Staff 
A theoretical and practical in-depth exploration of a specific area of interior 
design selected from furniture design, construction and restoration, history of 
furnishings, and interior rendering. Topic to be announced in the Schedule of 
Classes. Prerequisite: Art 141 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $21 (Spring 

44 Serigraphy (3-3 Teller 
Fine arts printmaking using serigraphic techniques. Utilization of all basic 
techniques; emphasis on aesthetic properties of prints. Laboratory fee, $54 per 
semester (Academic year 

146 Ceramic Restoration, Conservation, and Installation (3 Ozdogan 
Methods and techniques of restoration, conservation, and installation of pottery 
SC ulptural ceramics, and architectural ceramics, with modular and mixed media 
attachments. Emphasis on repair according to museum and collector specifica- 
tions, using permanent and temporary Laboratory fee, $ 

+ (Summer) 

‘91 Ceramic History and Technology (3 Staff 
Emphasis on clay and glaze formulation and firing techniques, with related 

? historical bac kground. Laboratory fee, $75 Fall 

152 Ceramic Sculpture (3 Ozdogan 
Developing an understanding of the s ulptural eramic form that integrates both 
quality and creativity. Techniques in hollow and solid construction. Varied tem- 
perature firings in reduction and oxidation atmospheres. Laboratory fee, $75 

_ (Fall) | 

153 Printmaking: Intermediate Study of Intaglio Staff 
and Relief Techniques (3 
Investigation in monochrom lor of these techniques, i.e., etching, engrav 
ing, woodcut, wood engraving, stencil, composite processes, and mixed media 

_ Prerequisite: Art 57, 58. Laboratory fee, $36 (Fall 

154 Printmaking: Introduction to Light-Sensitive Grounds (3 Staff 


Exploration of the use of grounds on copper that are sensitive to light for the 
Purpose of etching. Printing in monochrome and color. Prerequisite: Art 153 or 


equivalent. Laboratorv fee, $36 Spring 


ART 


157-58 Printmaking: Advanced Study of Intaglio S 

and Relief Techniques (3—3) 
Intensive exploration in monochrome and color of printmaking: etching, engr 
ing, woodcut, wood engraving, stencil, « ollograph printing with light-sensit' 
grounds, composite techniques, and mixed media. Emphasis on utilization 
techniques in developing a personal statement and style Prerequisite: Art 1! 
154, or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $36. (Fall and spring) 

159-60 Drawing II (3-3) Wright and St 
Study and application of master drawing techniques. Investigation of perspecti 
and anatomy. Emphasis upon conceptual development of personal style. Ma! 
rial and model fee, $75 per semester (Academic year) 

163 Visual Communication I: Basic Layout (3) Molina and St 
Layout stages, including basic formats, production processes; working with ty] 
and basic skills. Prerequisite: Art 171. Laboratory fee, $100 

164 Visual Communication II: Problem Solving (3) Molina and Sté 
Conceptual approach to problem solving. Various graphic design problem 
including both small-format and large-format design in « ommercial and institt 
tional graphics. Prerequisite: Art 163, 172. Laboratory fee, $100. 

166 Advanced Drawing Techniques (3) Smith and Sta 
Specific area announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
the area covered is different Laboratory fee, $75 

168 Intermediate Ceramic Design in Handbuilding (3) Ozdoga! 
Further concentration in handbuilding techniques of pinch, coil, slab, hump ani 
press mold, paddling, and hollowing. Sketch studies, clay and glaze tests. Orien 


tation to studio operations and maintenance. Laboratorv fee, $75 (Fall ant 
spring) r 
171 Typography I (3) Molina and Staf 


Basic calligraphy for traditional and contemporary use. Type theory, includinf 
specification, copy fitting, and study of letter form as used in graphic desig" 
Laboratory fee, $100 

172 Typography II (3) Molina and Stafi 
Study of type classification, recognition, and adaptation. Methods of type spec 
fication, copy fitting, and typesetting processes Typographic layout and alph& 
bet design. Prerequisite: Art 171 Laboratory fee, $100. : 

174 Visual Communication III: Molina and Sta! 
Computer Graphics Seminar (3) 

Introduction to computer graphics for art majors. The use of computers in thé 
design process and as a tool for problem solving in graphic design. Laborato 
fee, $75. 

175 Printmaking: Introduction to Lithography (3) Barnhat 
Study of planographic tec hniques and materials related to printing images fro” 
stones and metal litho plates. Prints in crayon, tonal washes, and multicold! 
Laboratory fee, $48. 

179-80 Sculpture II (3—3) Gates 
Expansion of Sculpture I, utilizing advanced wood milling equipment and mel? 
welding techniques Prerequisite: Art 81-82. Laboratory fee, $27. 
Introduction to Color Photography (3) Lak 
Introduction to color through exposure and processing of color transparent 
films. Use of filters for creating and correcting color shifts, with emphasis op 
color as subject matter. Prerequisite: 
Laboratory fee, $100, (Fall) d 
182 Introduction to Photographic Lighting (3) Sta! 

Introduction to various lighting techniques. Available light manipulation, studi? 

lighting, and copy lighting will be explored. Emphasis on creative expressio? 

Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $1 

(Fall and spring) " 

183 Experimental Photography (3) sta 

Structured exploration of various photographic processes and techniques. Em 

phasis on creative expression. Content of course will vary; contact department fof 

current offering. Prerequisite: Art 23 anc 
tory fee, $100 (Fall and spring) 


18 


2 


Art 23 and 24 or permission of instruct 


1 24 or permission of instructor. Labor? 


184 Jewelry Design and Tec hniques 


Gates 
Laboratory fee, $36 Fall and summer 

186 Portrait Painting and Drawing Staff 

Model fee, $45 
Í 189-90 Sculpture III (3—3 Gates 
3 Advanced study in concepts ugh creation of three-dimen 
sional forms concentrating on 1 and media. Relationship of sc ulp 
aff ture to the environment Prerequisite: Art 179-80. Laboratory fee, $27 per semester 

ve (Academic year 


193 


Computer Design in the Fine Arts I (3 


Exploration of the use of computers as a visual ¢ 


mapped painting, object-oriented drawing, I 


ê ning/manipulation Emphasis on creative expression. Laboratorv fee, $75 

194 Computer Design in the Fine Arts II (3 Stephani: 
ff Continuation of Art 193, with ane 5 on Individual approach. Prerequisite 
; Art 193 or permission of t ratory fee 
j- 

BIOLOGICAL SCI CES 
i p, 
i p. jessors 9.0. Schiff, D.L. Atkins, R.K. Packer (Cl iir), R. Donaldson, T.L. Hufford 
Tofessorial Ie, turer R.P. Eckerlin 

1 Associate Professors R.E. Knowlton, H. Merchant, D.I Johnson, J.R. Burns, K.M. Brown 
j D.L Lipscomb 


Ass < 
Sociate Professorial Le turer P.E. Spiegler 


Assistant Professors E.F. Wells, D.W. Morris J.M. Clark, M.W. A 
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Bachelor of Arts with a major in biology—The follow ing requirements must be fulfilled 

l. The general requirements stated under Col ımbian College and Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite courses—BiSc 11—12, or equivalent 

3. Chem 11—12; Chem 151-52 and 153-54. or Chem 50. (The following courses are 
strongly recommended: Phys 1, 2, 5, and 6: 3 credit hours of either mathematics or 
statistics; two years of an approved foreigr IgE 


4. Require 
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Suborg; 


é 


d courses for the major—A 
iust include at least 4 hours trom each of the following: cell and mole 
inismal biology, organismal biology, and e 
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ology and evolution 
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Whic} “quired courses for the maior A minimum of 30 credit hours of 100-level courses 
ii i 4 " yay 
sul Ch must inc lude at least 4 hours from ea h of the following: cell and molecular biology 
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In addition to the genera] requirements stated under University Regu 
In order to be considered for graduation with special honors, 
0c ain à cumulative 3.5 grade-[ 

Umulative overall 


Dure 
t Tue spe ial I 


a student must 
oint average in biological science courses and a 
grade-point average. Students who meet these crit 
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78 BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Departmental prerequisite: BiSc 11—12 or equivalent is prerequisite to all 100-level 
courses except by permission of the instructor. 


INTRODUCTORY BIOLOGY 


3—4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3—3) Schiff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). BiSc 3: Principles of cell biology; structure 
and function of plants and animals; animal behavior. BiSc 4: Human anatomy 
and physiology; genetics; evolution; ecology. It is recommended that BiSc 3 bê 
taken before BiSc 4. Laboratory fee, $45 per semester (Academic year) | 

11—12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) Huffore 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). BiSc 11: Principles of cell and molecula! 
biology, cell physiology, inheritance, and evolution. BiSc 12: Principles of orgal 
ismic biology, including diversity, form and function of plants and animals, and 
ecology. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiSc 11. Laboratory fee, $55 per semester. 
(Academic year) 


CELL AND MOLECULAR BIOLOGY 


102 Cell Biology (3) Morris 
Structure and function of biological molecules and cellular organelles; cel 
lular interactions, cell differentiation. Prerequisite: one semester of organil 


chemistry (Spring) 

103 Cell Biochemistry (3) Donaldso? 
Introduction to the metabolism of generalized cells of animals, plants, and 
microorganisms, including energetics, enzymes, respiration, biosyntheses, and 
regulatory mechanisms. Prerequisite: one semester of organic chemistry 
(Fall) 

104 Cell Biochemistry Laboratory (1) Donaldso? 


Designed to illustrate some of the principles and techniques of biochemical 
experimentation. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: BiSc 102 or 103. Labo 
ratory fee, $55 (Fall) 

105 Plant Biochemistry (3) Donaldso? 
Discussions of plant metabolism and molecular biology: photosynthesis, nitro" 
gen metabolism, membrane transport, mechanisms of hormone action, protelll 
targeting, biotechnology, and current research topics. Prequisite: Chem 11-12 
(Spring) 

107 Genetics (3) Johnson 
Introduction to genetics, with emphasis on the integration of transmission 9 
genetic traits and the molecular basis of gene action. Also includes « ytogenetics 
gene regulation, and examples of current applications of genetic technology 
(Fall and spring) 

108 Genetics Laboratory (1) Johnso? 
Study of genetic principles and genetic and molecular tec hniques in Drosophilé 
and E. coli Prerequisite or concurrent registration: BiSc 107. Laboratory fee, $59 
(Spring) 

109 Advanced Genetics (3) Johnso? 
Emphasis on the use of genetic analysis in solving modern biological problems 
Gene expression and its control; genes in development and onc ogenes. Prerequ' 
site: introductory course in genetics (Spring) 


SUBORGANISMAL BIOLOGY 


110 Developmental Plant Anatomy (4) Hufforó 
Demonstration, observation, discussion (6 hours). Initiation and ontogeny 
tissues and organs of vascular plants. Laboratory fee, $55. (Spring, odd years 

114 Developmental Biology (4) Brow? 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Embryonic development of animals 
Principles are illustrated by modern experimental studies of development? 
problems. Laboratory analysis of organ system formation in the frog, chick, a2 
pig. Laboratory fee, $55 (Fall) 
115 Experimental Developmental Biology (4) Brow? 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Biochemistry and cellular biology ® 
development. Laboratory exercises involve mic romanipulative and biochemi@ 


operations on embryos fertilized in the lab. Prerequisite: BiSc 114 or equivalent 

or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $55 opring 

118 Histology (4 Burns 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to microscopical anatomy of 
normal tissues and organs with emphasis on the ir 
and function. Laboratory fee, $55 Spr 

120 Survey of Neurobiology (4 Atkins 

Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Study of the 


terrelationship of structure 


s and cellular anatomy 


Ja 
7 


physiology, and biochemistry of the nervous svst 


n and its pathways; emphasis 
on mammals. Laboratory fee, $55 Fall 
121 Comparative Endocrinology Burns 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Comparative study of basic principles of 


Chemical integration, neuroendocrine relationships, and mechanisms of hor 


mone action. Prerequisite: BiS« r 124. Laboratory fee, $55 (Fal 

122 Human Physiology (3 Packer 
Introduction to the function of organ systems of the human body Prerequisite 
Chem 11-12 (Fall 

123 Human Physiology Laboratory (1 Staff 


Study of basic physiology laboratory techniques; emphasis on the experimental 
study of homeostatic mechanisms in humans. Prere quisite or concurrent regis 


tration: BiSc 122. Laboratory fee, $55 Fall | | 
125 Environmental Physiology (3 Packer 

Mechanisms of evolutionary adaptation and processes of acclimation by which 

animals respond to environmental challenges; emphasis on vertebrates. Prereq 

uisite: Chem 11-12 | 
126 Radiation Biology (3) Schiff | 

Chemical, physical and biological aspects of radiation; effects of radiation on 

cells and organisms, with emphasis on mammals. Recommended: cell biology 

and chemistry or physics Fal 
128 Human Nutrition (3) Staff 


Dietary requirements and their underlying physiological and biochemical bases 


composition of natural and modified foodstuffs and additives; social and eco 
nomic aspects of nutrition opring 
ORG " 
RGANISMAL BIOLOGY 
130 Invertebrate Zoology (4 Knowlton 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). General survey of invertebrate animals, 
including classification, morphology, physiology, embryology, and evolutionary 
relationships among phyla. Laboratory fee, $55 Fall) 
Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Evolution and comparative morphe 
of Phylum Chordata, stressing recent forms. Laboratory fee, $55 Spring) 

Plant Diversity (4) Staff 

Demonstration, observation, discussion (6 hours). Evolutionary morphology and | 


life histories as a basis for a phylogenetic study. Laboratory fee, $55 Spring, 
odd years) 
137 Intraductory Mic robiology (4 Morris 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Survey of the major groups of micro 
Organisms with emphasis on structure, physiology, ecology, phylogenetic rela 
tionships, and biotechnology. Prerequisite: one year of chemistry. Laboratory 


1 ree, $55 (Fall) 
39 Parasitology (4) Eckerlin 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to animal parasitology; 
Survey of parasitic types from protozoa through arthropods. Laboratory fee, $55 | 
(Fall 

Taxonomy of Flowering Plants (4 Wells 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Origin, evolutionary develop 
ment, and prine iples of systematics of tlowering plants. Laboratory fee, $55 
(Spring) 

Flora of the Mid-Atlantic States (4 Wells 


Field trips and laboratory study of the identification and ecology of vascular 


140 


142 


Plants of the Coastal Plain, Piedmont, and n ntains of Delaware, Maryland 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Virginia, and West Virginia. Emphasis on family characteristics and recognitio! 
of dominant species in native habitats. Laboratory fee, $55 (Summer) 


155 Ornithology (4) Stal 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). An introduction to the study? 
birds from an ecological perspective. Includes several short field trips, two full 
day Saturday trips for waterfowl and migrants, and one evening field trip for owls 
Laboratory fee, $55 (Spring) 


ECOLOGY AND EVOLUTION 


150 Organic Evolution (3) Lipscom! 


Synthetic theory of organic evolution, including population biology, speciation 
adaptation, macroevolution, systematics, biogeography, and the geologic recoró 
(Fall) 


151 History of Life (3) Lipscom! 


A review of the origin of life, the geologic record, and the evolutionary history d 
the major groups of organisms, including the evolution of bacteria, origin o 


! 
animals and plants, evolution of invertebrates and vertebrates, adaptations 9 


mammals, and the evolution of flowering plants (Spring) 

152 Animal Behavior (3) Stal 
An evolutionary approach to the study of animal behavior, emphasizing beha” 
ioral ecology and sociobiology (Spring) 

154 General Ecology (4) Merchal 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Introduction to the concepts & 
limiting factors, biogeochemical cycles, trophic levels, and energy transfer ane 
their relationship to the structure and function of population, species, comm! 
nities, and ecosystems. Laboratory fee, $55 (Fall) 


155 Plant Ecology (4) Stal 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to the dynamics of pla?! 
populations, communities, and individuals. One weekend field trip require? 
Because of conflicting field-trip schedules, concurrent registration in BiSc 158” 
not allowed. Laboratory fee, $55. (Fall) 


156 Animal Ecology (4) Merchal 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Application of ecological princ 
ples to the understanding and manipulation of animal populations Prerequisil® 
BiSc 154 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $55 (Spring, even yea 


157 Aquatic Ecology (4) Merchal 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Ecological principles applied 
aquatic systems with special references to physiochemic al properties, typi 
habitats, and communities. Laboratory fee, $55 (Spring, odd years) 


158 Field Botany (4) Wel? 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Field and laboratory studi? 
on local flora. Two weekend field trips required. Because of conflicting fie!" 
trip schedules, concurrent registration in BiSc 155 is not allowed Laboratof? 


fee, $55. (Fall) 


167 Marine Biology (4) Knowlt@ 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours), plus some extended field trip’ 
Study of relationships between organisms and physical, chemical, and biologic* 
factors of the marine environment. Consideration of the open ocean and coast? 
ecosystems and man's influence on them. Laboratory fee, $55. (Spring) 


168 Tropical Marine Biology (4) Knowlton, Pack# 


Study of relationships between organisms and physical, chemical, and biologi@ 
factors in a tropical marine-estuarine environment, conducted through ecolo% 
cal fieldwork in characteristic tropical ecosystems on the island of San Salva‘ of 


Bahamas. Recommended: BiSc 122 and/or 167. Laboratory fee, (Su? 
mer, even years) 
169 Applied Marine Ecology (4) Knowlt?" 


Field study of interactions among biotic and abiotic components of temperal® 
boreal ecosystems, with emphasis on man’s impact and utilization of coast? 
resources, conducted through surveys of ecosystems along the Maine coat 
Recommended: BiSc 130 and/or 167. Laboratory fee, $55 (Summer, o0" 
years) 


RESEARCH AND INDEPENDENT STUDY 


171 Undergraduate Research (art Staff 
member concerned. May be repeated for 


Admission by permission of the statt m 
credit. Prerequisite: Chem 50 or 152; 16 credit hours in biological science 


courses, Laboratory fee, $50 per credit hour Fall and spring 
) 


172 Independent Study in Cell and Molecular Biology (2) Donaldson, Morris 


Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in à 


Written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructor 


173 Independent Study in Developmental Biology (2) Brown, Burns 


Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in à 


written report and/or examination Prerequisite: permission of instructor 

174 Independent Study in Organismic Biology (2 Knowlton, Wells, Packer 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in à 
Written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission ot instructor 

175 Independent Study in Genetic Johnson, Lipscomb 
and Evolutionary Biology (2 

Prescribed reading list and consultations with stall advisor culminating in à 
written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission ot instructor. 

176 Independent Study in Environmental Biology (2 Hufford, Merchant 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staf! advisor culminating in à 


written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission ot instructor 
I l I 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Reh to 
quirements for the Bachelor of Business Administration degree are listed under the 


Sch 
echo 1 
E of Business and Public Management 
ei 1e Courses listed below form the business core for the B.B.A. degree. Several ol these 
TSes are r g > 
es are required in the Bac helor of Accountancy degree a well. BAdm courses are 


tau l i 
ght by faculty members schoolwide 


1-2 First-Year Development Course (0—0 Graff 
Required of all first-year students in SBPM, this two-semester nonc redit course is 
designed to assure that students meet required proficiencies in library research 
and computer use, including document formatting. Eac h student begins a portto- 
lio that includes a personal study plan and a personal development plan. The 

.. Course meets once per mo ith. Course fee, $75 per semester 

51 Introductory Financial Accounting (3 Kumar and Staff 
Basic knowledge of financial accounting concepts and standards as an essential 


part of the decision-making process for the management of private investment 


and for business and government organizations. Same as Accy 51 (Fall and 
spring) 
5 : s “sof 
02 Introductory Managerial Accounting (3 Kumar and Staff 


Basic knowledge of managerial accounting concepts, proc edures, analyses, and 
internal reports as an essential part of the dec ision-making process for public and 

„„ Private-sector organizations. Prerequisite Accy/BAdm 51 Fall and spring) 

?3 Management, Organizations, and Society (1.5 Lenn, Mallott 
Introduction to the manager and the management process in the context of 
organizations and society. Focus on effective management of the corporation in à 

.. Changing society (Fall) 

34 Information Systems: Applications and Technology (1.5) Granger, Liebowitz 
An introduction to data and information processing concepts, with emphasis on 
uses and applications in business. Emphasis is on the wide-ranging effects of 

ki technology and information systems within a business organization (Fall 

95 Fundamentals of Business Law (1.5 Kane 

Overview of the American legal system. Key legal concepts suc h as contracts and 

torts The role of courts: regulation, litigation, and constitution issues 

(Spring) 

Group Dynamics (1.5 Lobuts 

An introduction to the behavior and development of people within an organiza- 

tion as they work in groups. Examples and cases illustrate the various concepts 

and theories discussed. Prerequisite: Psyc 12 or permission of instructor 

(Spring 
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BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Basic Marketing Achrol, Maddox, Hassall 
Management (3) Liebrenz-Himes, Ral 
Role of marketing in the socioeconomic system; consumer behavior, analysis 
impact of consumerism. Major decision areas of product planning, pricing 
and distribution; tools of marketing research and demand analysis. Prerequisite 
Econ 12; Stat 51 (Fall and spring) 

Financial Management and Markets (3) Handorf and Stal 
Introduction to financial markets, investment analysis, and financial manag® 


ment. Financial analysis, risk management, working capital management, cap! 


tal budgeting, financial structure, cost of capital, and dividend policy (Fall 
and spring) 
Production Management (3) Birou, Perry, Bagel! 


Production planning concepts and analytical tools. Designing and managinf 
production processes: fac ilities, equipment, process control systems Desig? 
issues, demand forecasting, material planning, acquisition techniques. Manag 
ing the factory floor: scheduling, total quality management, continuous improv® 
ment concepts and methods. Prerequisite: Stat 51 (Fall and spring) 
Management Information Systems (1.5) Granger, Art! 
This course covers concepts needed for work with information technology i! 
business. Topics include fundamentals of information system development ant 
management within the organization and economics of information and the u$ 
of information technology for competitive advantage. Limitations and problem 
associated with or created by computer technology. Prerequisite: BAdm 54. 
(Spring) 

Human Resource Management (2) D. Cohen, Swierc 
How human resource management policies and practices affect the achievemel? 
of corporate objectives: human resource planning, recruitment, selection, trai 
ing, development, compensation, and unionism and collective bargaining. Pf 
requisite: BAdm 56 (Fall and spring) i 
Diversity, Design, and Development in Global Organization (2.5) staf 
An exploration of the forces of change that will drive organization adaptations in 
the 21st century. Consideration of both the underlying phenomena and desig 
implications for the organization life cycle, technology changes, globalizatio™ 
competition drivers, and increasing service requirements (Spring) : 
Financial Statement Analysis (1.5) Kumar and Sta 
Basic introduction to the analysis of financial statements. The role of accountin 
procedure choices on reported numbers and adjustments that facilitate compal® 
tive analysis; interpretation of financial statements in terms of industry ec 
nomics and firm strategies. Prerequisite: BAdm 51, 52 (Fall) 
International Financial Environment (1.5) Rehmat 
Assessment of international economic and financial developments as they affe? 
international corporate activity. Conceptual issues and current developments #? 
the international financial environment, including an overview of internation? 
economic systems, international financial systems, and global financial marke® 
Prerequisite: Econ 12 (Fall) 

Business and Government Relations (3 Beales, Burke, Mallol 
Economic and legal environment of business enterprise; social and politic? 
influences; contemporary problems and issues. Restricted to seniors in thé 
B.B.A. and B.Accy. programs (Fall and spring) 

Special Topics (1 to 3) staf 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be !* 
peated for credit 

Strategy Formulation Davis, Thurman, Cook 
and Implementation (3) Starik, Burke, Ki? 
An integrative capstone course to develop skills in diagnosing organization? 
problems, formulating and selecting strategic alternatives, and recognizing pr 
lems inherent in strategy implementation. Restricted to seniors in the B.B.A. a? 
B.Accy. programs (Fall and spring) 

Individual Research (1 to 6) staf 
Assigned topics with interdisciplinary focus. Admission by prior permission? 
advisor. May be repeated once for credit 


CHEMISTRY 


Professors T.P, Perros, W.E. Schmidt, N. Filipescu, E.A. Caress, D.A. Rowley, D. Ramaker 
! (Chair), M King, A. Montaser J.H. Miller 

Associate Professor A. Vertes 

Assistant Professors R.M. Georgiadis, M.R. Johnson, D.A. Knight 

Instructor J. Hilderbrandt 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a maj n chemistry—The department 
) give students a broad background in the 
nic, organic, and physical. Major I, while 


es D undergraduate majors 
divisions of chemistry: analytical, inorg: 
providing considerable concentrauon in 
thus should meet the needs of st 
leids. Major II is intended 
Or those 
Americ 


ts a wider selection of electives 


sr medicine, dentistry, or related 


ng for graduate study in chemistry 


to be certified by the 


wis! 


planning to ente p i 
an Chemical Society as having met the minimum re 
Taining. Major III is a program in forensic chemistry and pr 
needs of federal and state forensic sciences laboratories 

Students planning to do graduate work in chemistry may consider taking one foreign 
‘anguage (Russian, Ja] 
The following require 1 
cos, Students in Major I, II, and III mu 

"umbian College and Graduate School 
a Prerequisite courses for the Ba 
Bachelor of Science degree for Major III—1 l or 17-18; Chem 22 and 23; required 
~Ourses in related fields Math 31, Phys 21-22 and 5-t faior I and II Bachelor of Science 
degree candidates must also take BiSc 11-12 or a year of other approved course work in the 
natura] Sciences or mathematics 

3. (a) Required courses for Major I—Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 134 or 235, 141, 151-52, 
and 153 54 
153 o Required courses for Major II—Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 123, 141, 151 
emis: 195 (for 3 credits) 235; one approved adv iced course of at least. 3 « redits in 
Course Ty or a related field Required courses in related fields for Major II—Math 32 and a 

se in a structured computer programming language, such as Stat 129 or CSci 51 
and e Required courses for Major III—Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 134 or 235, 141, 151-52, 
209. 572 54. Required courses in related fields for Major III—BiSc 11—12; ForS 224, 22 
' 473, and 280 

insured student who is : insidering « hemistry as a major is strongly encouraged to 
years I te Chemist: y Department advisor regarding the program of study ya the first two 
consider general, the following sequence of courses is ret ommended for those students 
I ring Major II: first vear—Chem 11-12 or 17-18, Math 31 and 32 (or 30 and 31 it 
necessary), 


inese, German 


nts stated under 


requir 


] Sciences 
legree for Major I and Major II and 


153-54. bj English composition, ele tives; sec ond year Chem 22 and 2 2 151- Ba 
111-12 Tu 21—22 and 5—6, Math 32 if not taken in first yes eie tives; third per C em 
195, tan i and 14 1, computer programming, electives; fourth year Chem 122, 123, 23 
Students m vanced course in chemistry or a related field, electives. Major I and Major III 

5 Sho 


try uld follow this sequence in general and are urged to consult with the chemis- 


an i j 
d premedical advisors concerning their academic programs 


: Spec ial 


y Ri Honors—In addition to meeting the general requirements stated under Univer- 
y | 


ui egulations, a candidate for graduation with Special Honors in ¢ hemistry must main- 
la è ^ Y « x s 
least Cumulative 3.0 grade-point average in chemistry courses and take Chem 195 for at | 
as n 
3 credits over two semesters 


Five. y. " 
€-Year Bachelor of Science/Master of Scien 1 the field of chemical toxicology—A 


m » i 161G 
toxo leading to the B.S. in the field of chemistry and M.S. in the field of chemical 
Applicatis; i ie first three years of the program consist of undergraduate course work 
the se ond 1 for admission to the M.S. program in chemical toxicology will be made during 

semester of the third vear; for admission to the graduate portion of the program 


acceptan ) 
acce] me must be obtained prior to the start of the fourth year of the program. If 
tance 


require 


ned, the 


into the M.S. program in chemical toxicology is not desired or not obtai 


ments for the B.S./B.A. in chemistry, either Major I or II, may be fulfilled by the 


seful ly. If acceptance 


M.S program in chemical toxicology is obtained, the B.S. in chemistry will be 


; 
ompletion of appropriate courses during the fourth year of st 


aWwarde, 
€ 
| after the successful completion of the fourth year of the program 


84 CHEMISTRY 


The following requirements must be fulfilled 

1. Students must meet the general requirements stated under Columbian College anf 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. (See the Graduate Programs Bulletin also.) 

2. Course requirements: Chem 11—12, 22 and 23, 111—12, 113, 122, 123, 141, 151-57 
153—54, 195, 235; Phys 21-22 and 5-6; BiSc 11—12; Math 31, 32; Stat 127 and a course in? 
structured computer programming language; Phar 203; Bioc 221—22; Phyl 191; ForS 240 
245, and 242 or 270; either ForS or Chem 299—300; and two courses chosen from ForS 246 
248, 249, 269 

Minor in Chemistry—Required: Chem 11—12 or 17—18, 22 and 23, 50, and 110 or 111 


Chem 151-52 and 153-54 may be substituted for Chem 50 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be take? 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for cours 
listings 


Note: Upon consultation with course instructors, specific course prerequisites may Ù 
waived. Chem 11—12, 13, 17—18, and Honr 33—34 are related in their subject matter, ant 
credit for only one of these sets of courses can be earned toward a degree 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


3—4 Contemporary Science for Nonscience Majors (3—3) Filipesc 
Contemporary topics in physical, biological, and medical science. Chem 3 is n? 
prerequisite to Chem 4. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester (Academic yea! 

CHEMISTRY 
11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) Perros, Hilderbrandt, Knight, and Stal 


Atomic structure and properties; stoichiometry; gas, liquid, and solid state 
chemical bonding; solutions; chemical kinetics and equilibria; thermodynamics 
acids and bases; electrochemistry; descriptive chemistry. Prerequisite to Che? 
11: one year of high school algebra. Prerequisite to Chem 12: Chem 11. Laborato? 
fee, $45 per semester. (Chem 11 and 12—fall and spring) i 
13 General Chemistry (4) staf 
For engineering students only. Stoichiometry; atomic structure and chemic? 
bonding; gases, liquids, and solids; oxidation-reduction and acid—base rea 
tions; thermochemistry; chemical equilibrium; electrochemistry. Prerequisi® 


or concurrent registration: Math 31, Phys 21. Laboratory fee, $45 (Fall ant 
spring) 
17-18 Advanced General Chemistry (4—4) Rowldl 


Equivalent to Chem 11-12, but with selected topics studied in depth. Addition? 
topics may include environmental chemistry, biochemistry, and industri? 
chemistry. Prerequisite to Chem 17: one year each of high school chemist! 
(with laboratory) and algebra; a course in trigonometry. Prerequisite to Chem 1% 
Chem 17. Laboratory fee, $45 per semester (Academic year) 

22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (3) Verte 
Theory and practice of quantitative analysis by modern methods; evaluation o 
analytic data emphasizing detection and correction of experimental errors. C0 


related with Chem 23. Prerequisite: Chem 12, 13, or 18. (Fall) 

23 Introductory Quantitative Analysis Laboratory (2) Vert? 
Laboratory complement to Chem 22. Prerequisite or concurrent registratio? 
Chem 22. Laboratory fee, $45 (Fall and spring) j 

50 Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) Caress, Johnson, Kil? 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). A one-semester course for students w 
other disciplines. This course does not fulfill the organic chemistry requirem 
for chemistry majors or premedical students. Credit may not be earned for bo!” 
Chem 50 and Chem 151-52. Prerequisite: Chem 12 or 18. Laboratory fee, $% 
(Spring, odd years) 


105 Environmental Chemistry (3) Mille 
Chemistry and physics of the environment, with emphasis on water and al 
pollution; environmental analysis and modeling and their limitations (Fal 

110 Introduction to Physical Chemistry (3) Ramak“ 


Gas, solid, and liquid state, chemical thermodynamics, solutions, chemical equ 
librium, kinetics, quantum chemistry, spectroscopy, and macromolecules. 


111 


141 


142 


191 


193 
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requisite: Chem 22 and 23; Math 31; Phys 2 or 
open to chemistry majors. May not be taken for credit by students who have 


or permission of instructor. Not 


received credit for Chem 111-12 or an equivalent course (Fall 


2 Physical Chemistry (3-3) Georgiadis, Ramaker 


m 


Gas laws, chemical thermodynamics, chemical equil n, kinetics, quant 
chemistry, atomic and molecular spectra, structure of solids, liquids, and macro 
molecules. Prerequisite to Chem 111: Chem 22 and 23; Math 31; Phys 22; or permis 
sion of instructor. Prerequisite to Chem 112: Chem 111 ademic year 
Physical Chemistry Laboratory (2 ler, Georgiadis 
Laboratory complement to Chem 111. Prerequisite or concurrent registration 
Chem 111. Laboratory fee, $45 Spring 

Instrumental Analytical Chemistry (3 Montaser 
Theory of instrumental methods in qualitative and quantitative analysis, deter 
mination of structure, with emphasis on atomic and molecular spectrophotome- 


^, inire X £ nuciear agnetic I nance, ma ct ietr 
try, infrared spectroscopy, nuclear magnet resonance, mass spectrometry 
chromatography, and electroanalysis. Correlated with Chem 123. Prerequisite or 


concurrent registration: Chem 111 or permission of instructor Fall 
Instrumental Analytical Chemistry Laboratory (2 Georgiadis 
Laboratory complement to Chem 122. Prerequisite or concurrent registration 
Chem 111 and 122. Laboratory fee, $45 (Fall 

Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry (2 Staff 


Intermediate-level course emphasizing tive chemistry of the ele- 
ments, Prerequisite: Chem 22, 23, and 1 (Spring 

Experimental Chemistry (3 Johnson, Knight 
Experimental methods common to all dis iplines of chemistry. Use of the chemi- 
cal literature; operation of chromatographic and spectroscopic instrumentation 
interpretation of spectra by correlation methods. Prerequisite: Chem 152 and 154 
Laboratory fee, $45 (Fall and s pring 

Advanced Experimental Chemistry (2) Johnson, Kni 
Advanced laboratory techniques. Emphasis on individual work and on sophi 


ght 
ti- 
cated laboratory procedures for preparation, separation, and characterization of 
compounds and determination of their physical properties. Prerequisite: Chem 
111 and 141. Laboratory fee, $45 (Spring 
Organic Chemistry (3—3) 
Systematic treatment of the structure, prey 
the principal classes of « 
Chemistry, reaction mechanisms, and spectroscopic methods of analysis. Credit 
may not be earned for both Chem 50 and Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to Chem 151 
Chem 12 or 18. Pre requisite to Chem 152: Chem 151 (Academic year 
Drganic Chemistry Laboratory (1—1) King and Staff 
Laboratory complement of Chem 151-52. Introduction to and practice in basic 
skills of synthesis, separation, purification, and identification of organic com- 
pounds. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to 


Caress, King, Johnson 
n, properties, and reactions of 
ndamental principles of stereo- 


nic compoun 


Chem 154: Chem 153. Laboratory fee, $45 per semester (Academic year 
History of Chemistry (2 or 3 Stall 
Historical deve lopment of chemistry from antiquity to the 20th century. Prereq- 
uisite: Chem 12 (Fall 

Chemical Instrumentation (3) Montaser 


f } 


Electronic analog measurements and control of electrical quantities in chemical 


instrumentation; digital and analog data conversion and optimization of elec- 
tronic measurements in chemical instrumentation; computer interfacing and 
programming using PC-based systems. Prerequisite: Chem 112 and 123. Labora- 
tory fee, $25 (Fall) 

Undergraduate Research (1 or 2 Stall 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Approval must be obtained prior to 
registration. A final written report on the work is required. For students request- 
ing Special Honors in chemistry, a poster 
May be repeated once for credit. Majors are encouraged to take the course for two 
semesters. Laboratorv fee, $45 Fall and spring 


or oral presentation is also required 
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CIVIL, MECHANICA AND ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERI? 


CIVIL, MECHANICAL, AND ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING 


Professors H. Liebowitz, J.E. Feir, T.G. Toridis, J. Eftis, R Goulard, K. Mahmood, A.M 


Kiper, 


M.K. Mvers, R.E. Kaufman, D.M. Esterling, C.M Gilmore, J.L. Whitesides 


V. Klein, D.L. Jones, B.M. Kramer, C.A. Garris, J.D.-Y. Lee, R.H Tolson (Research 
LH. Shames (Visiting), S. Sarkani (Chair), K.H. Digges (Research) 
Adjunct Professors B.W. Hannah, B. Whang, D.D. Moran, M.O. Critchfield, M. Yachnis 


C.F. Se 


heffey 


Professorial Lecturers D.R. Levin, E.F. Skelton, D.U. Gubser, J.I. Bregman, W.J. Boetting® 
G.C. Everstine, J.A. Sprague, R.W. Barnwell, D.L. Dwoyer, F. Farassat, A. Kehnemui, ? 


Kusud: 
Birkan 


1. C.R. Hauer, D.R. Mulville, J.L. Thomas, M.D. Griffin, J.M. M« Michael, M.À 


, S.C. Tignor, P.A. Cooper, R.L. Bowles, W.B. Fichter, S.M Joshi, E. Safak 


Associate Professors M.I. Haque, N.E. Bedewi, A. Eskandarian (Researc h) 


Adjunct 


Associate Professor P. Matic 
Associate Professorial Lecturers R.Y.-Y. Ting, K. Khozeimeh, S.L Zimmerman, 


À 


Ghamarian, V. Mukhopadhyay, T.K. O'Brien, H. Ahmady, S.S. Dodbele, A.R Johnson 
J.M. Luckring, A. Tessler 
Assistant Professors A.D. Cutler, C. Mavriplis, Y.-L. Shen, R. Riffat, M.T. Manzari 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers R. Lee, T.L. Walton, Jr., G.E. Hicho, K.G Garrahan, Rf 
Weston, S. Feng, E.A. Morelli, R.R. Bless, Jr., A.W. Wilhite, A. Amini 


See the School of Engineering and Applied Science for the programs of study lead 
ing to the Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering) and Bachelor of Science (Mechanic? 


Engineering) 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


117 


120 


166 


168 


7 Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) Gilmore and 


Engineering Computations (3) Mahmood and St? 
Application of numerical methods to the solution of engineering problem 
Reduction of physical and engineering systems to computer models. Optimi 
tion techniques, physical modeling. Emphasis on use of small-scale computil 
systems. Prerequisite: CSci 50 and junior status (Fall) y 
Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) Sarkani and su 
Stress and strain, axial load problems, torsion, shear force and bending momen 
pure bending of beams, shearing stresses in beams, ¢ ompound stresses, analys" 
of plane stress and plane strain, combined stresses, deflection of beam 
statically indeterminate problems, columns, the energy methods Prerequisil® 
ApSc 57, 113 (Fall and spring) 

Structural Theory I (3) Sarkani and St# 
Theory of statically determinate structures; stability and determinacy; influen® 
lines and moving loads. Analysis of roof systems and cable structures Calcu# 
tion of deflections. Approximate methods of analysis of indeterminate strut 
tures. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 120 (Fall) i 
Structural Theory II (3) Sarkani and SU? 
Theory of statically indeterminate structures using matrix methods and ¢ lassi 
approaches such as moment distribution and slope-deflection; influence line 
energy methods. Prerequisite: CE 121 (Spring) 

Materials Engineering (2 Gilmore and 
Mechanical properties, plastic deformation dislocation theory yieldin? 
strengthening mechanisms, microstructure and properties, heat treatment ¢ 
steel, composites, amorphous materials, viscoelastic deformation, creep, fre 
ture, fatigue, fatigue crack propagation. Prerequisite: ApSc 130; concurrent reg” 
tration: CE 120. (Fall) 


ste 


Ste 


Measurement of strains and study of failure resulting from applied forces r 
ductile, brittle, anisotropic, elastomeric, plastic, and composite materials Stu" 
of tension, compression, bending, impact, and shear failures Prerequisite © 


concurrent registration: CE 166 (Fall) j 
Introduction to Geotechnical Engineering (3) Manzari and S% 
Soils and rock formation, soil composition, permeability, seepage and flow P^ 


n 
analysis, stresses in soil medium, consolidation and settlement, shear strengl " 
soil, analysis of lateral earth pressures, soil compaction. Prerequisite CE 1^ 


ME 126 (Fall) 


182 


185 


190 


191 


192 


193 


194 


195 


196 


197 


87 


Foundation Engineering (2 Staff 
Principles of soil mechanics applied to the analysis and design of mat founda 
tions, pile foundations, retaining structures including sheeting and bracing sys 
tems, and waterfront structures. Foundations on difficult soils and reinforced 
earth structures. Prerequisite: CE 168 Spring 

Geotechnical Engineering Laboratory (1 Manzari and Staff 


aboratory experiments to evaluate liquid and plastic limits, grain-size distribu 
tion, shear strength, compressibility, permeability, and moisture—density rela 
tionship of soils. Prerequisite: CE 168 Spring 

Hydraulics Laboratory (1 Mahmood and Staff 
boratorv experiments and demonstrations for stability of floating bodies, Ber- 
noulli's theorem, velocity, and pressure measurements in pipe and flume 
Spring 

Environmental Engineering Laboratory (1 Riffat and Staff 
ical analysis related to water quality, 


“aboratory experiments for physical—che 


sludge, and sewage disposal Fall 

Contracts and Specifications (2 Staff 
aw of contracts, construction contracts, specifications, t idding, insurance and 
bonds, professional liability, arbitration of disputes, litigation (Fall) 

Metal Structures (3) Toridis and Staff 


> l 
Principles of the design of metal structures, structural elements, connections, 
truction, professionalism in de- 


f 


specific problems of analysis, methods o 
Sign. A design project, including the use of computer software and a detailed 
report, is required. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 122 (Fall) 
Reinforced Concrete Structures (3 Toridis and Staff 
Properties of concrete and reinforcement; design of shear reinforcement; devel- 
opment of reinforcement; design of columns, floor slabs and building frames; 
ethics and professionalism in design. A design project, including the use of 
computer software and a detailed report, is required. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: CE 122 Sprin 
Hydraulics (3 Mahmood and Staff 
Fluid statics: pressure forces, buoyancy, and flotation. Application of kinematic 
principles; flow fields, stream tubes, and flow nets. Fluid dynamics applications 
to pipe flow, hydraulic models, measurement of pressure, and velocity. Open 
channel flow applications to water resources engineering Prerequisite: ME 126 
(Spring) 
Environmental Engineering I: Riffat and Staff 
Water Resources and Water Quality (3) 
Introduction to available water resources and their uses. Methods of evaluating 
water quality; causes and effects of quality, including impact on human health 
and aquatic life. Regulatory concepts and practices. Munic ipal water and waste- 
Water systems. Course requirements include four periods of laboratory work 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 193 (Spring) 
Hydrology and Hydraulic Design (3 Haque and Staff 
Descriptive hydrology: hydrologic cycle, precipitation, stream flow, evaporation, 
and transpiration Quantitative hydrology: hydrograph analysis, hydrogr aphs of 
basin outflow, storage routing. Probability concepts in hydrology: flood fre- 
quen y, rainfall frequency, stochastic hydrology. Culverts and stilling basins 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: ApSc 115, CE 193 (Fall) 
Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineering Structures (3) Toridis and Staff 
Total struc tural systems concepts. Design of civil engineering structures suc h as 
ing wharves bulkheads, offshore platforms, dams, and other special struc- 
“ures Principles of cost analysis for timber, steel, and reinforced concrete struc- 
tures. Project and report are required. Prerequisite: senior status (Spring) 
Environmental Engineering II: Riffat and Staff 
Water Supply and Pollution Control (3 

ater sources and their development. Water distribution and wastewater collec- 
lion systems, in luding applied hydraulics of pipelines and pumps Physical 


€ 


ct 

Yemical, and biological treatment of water and wastewater. Planning to meet 
qt 3 i - 

luality needs and regulatory requirements. Course requirements inc lude tour 
de i ~ , 
Periods of laboratory work. Prerequisite: CE 194 (Fall) 


198 


CIVIL 


MECHANK 


A 


Research (1 to 3) Staf 

Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: juni 
I I | f ] 

or senior status (Fall and spring) 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


117 


120 


126 


134 


149 


e 
wo 


182 


187 


189 


Engineering Computations (3) Mahmood and St 
Numerical methods for engineering applications. Methods for solving systems 
linear equations, root finding, curve fitting, and data approximation. Numeric 
differentiation and integration and numerical solution of differential equation 
Computer applications. Prerequisite: Coci 50 (Fall) 

Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) Jones and St? 
Acquisition and analysis of experimental data. Laws of modeling and simulatio? 
Report formulation and presentation. Basic principles of measuring instrumen" 
and sensors. Fundamentals of digital data acquisition and use of € omputer-bas® 
data systems. Strain gages, oscilloscopes, transducers, and computerized dat 
systems. Prerequisite: ME 117 (Spring) 

Fluid Mechanics I (3 Garris, Mavriplis, Shame 
Fluid properties, fluid statics, integral and differential formulations of « onserVi 
tion of mass, momentum, and energy. Bernoulli's equation. Dimensional analys 
and similitude. Inviscid flow. Viscous flow. Experimental and computation? 
methods in fluid mechanics. Prerequisite: ApSc 58 (Fall) 
Thermodynamics (3) Goulard and St# 
Fundamental thermodynamic concepts, Zeroth law of thermodynamics, wf 
and heat, first law of thermodynamics, properties of pure substances, first-ld 
analysis, second law of thermodynamics, reversibility, entropy, second-law an? 
vsis of thermodynamic systems. Prerequisite: Phys 41 (Fall) 
Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) Garris, 4 
Natural frequencies, free vibration, forced vibration. Unbalance, whirling, vibr? 
tion isolation. Measuring techniques and application of computers in v ibratio 
analysis. Multiple degrees of freedom. Dynamic vibration absorbers. Shot k al 
transient vibration. Prerequisite: ApSc 58 Spring) 

Thermal Systems Design (3) Goulard, Kip 
Completion of a thermal systems design project that requires integration of W 
engineering science background, economics, reliability, safety, ethics, profë 
sional responsibility, and social considerations. Work includes development 8» 
use of design methodology, optimization, feasibility considerations detail® 
system descriptions, and presentation of results. Prerequisite: ME 187 (Fa 
Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2) Garris and S 
Project-oriented course. Simulates working environment of professional eng 
neers. Projects are assigned in student's areas of interest; student is expecte 
design and assemble own experiments. Extensive use of instrumentation an 
computing facilities. Project proposal, progress reports, final report, and perio" 
oral presentations required. Prerequisite: ME 120 (Spring) í 
Fluid Mechanics II (3) Garris, Goulard, and S% 
Potential flow theory. Boundary-layer theory. Drag on immersed bodies fo 
drag and skin friction. Turbulence. Compressible flow: acoustic speed, M& 
number, isentropic flow, nozzle flow, normal and oblique shock phenome” 
Raleigh and Fanno flows. Experimental and computational methods Prereq 
site: ME 126, 131 (Fall) 

Electromechanical Control System Design (3) Bedewi, V 
Application of control theory to the design of electromechanical systems Tra? 
ducers, valves, and other control components. Mathematical models of ope 
and closed-loop electromechanical systems. Root locus and frequency respo™, 
methods; application to the synthesis of feedback systems by both manual 9" 


computer-aided techniques. Prerequisite: ApSc 114; ME 117, 134 (Fal t 
Heat Transfer (3) Goulard, KIP 
Steady- and unsteady-state heat conduction problems. Analytical and numeri" 


> ^ ` alot 
solution methods. Convective heat transfer, boundary-layer approach, anā y^ 

ap! 
between heat and momentum transfer. Thermal radiation; fundamental « once? 


and laws. Heat-exchanger design. Prerequisite: ME 126, 131 (Spring) _ 
Mechanical Engineering Design (3) Jones and 9 f 
Design of gears, belt drives, chains, brakes, clutches, couplings flywheels, 9" 


o 
shafts. Preparation of a design project requiring interactions between mec han! 


and 


energy 
pment and evaluatior ind design op 
concurrent 


190 Analysis and Synthesis of Mechanisms 


Kinematics and dynamics of mechanisr isplacemer 
erations in linkage, cam, and systems by tica 
methods. Synthesis of linkages to meet prescribed pe 
Prerequisite ApSc 58 Fal 
191 Mechanical Design (3 

Integration of knowledg strength o iteriais id 
deflections in engineering structure ne es Of tau 
design of mechanical components, such as fasteners 
tion to the use of computers I nginet : 


120, ME 117 Spring 


iccel 


phical, and computer 


requirements 


Kaufman and Staff 


gn itext. Stresses and 
e. Introduction to the 
Introduc 

requisite: CE 


192 Manufacturing Processes and Systems imer, ohe ind of 
Introduction to manufacturing techniques for metal V rs, ceramics, and 
composites. Relatio erties of mate s and techniques for 
processing th Process select des t ntegration. Computer 
integrated manufacturing, robotics and assembly automation. Prerequisite: ju 
nior status or permission of inst 

193 Engineering Systems Design 3 1 Stall 
Creative engineering design, problem definition, and e Jesign 
of journal and re eler fasteners an e nts, ane 
Springs. Design project in g desig ectit Project 
presentation using graphical co Tere i3 
(Fall 

194 Energy Conversion (3 Kiper and Stafi 
Energy sources and utilization. Prod tior t thern [ nversion of 
chemic al energy, fossil fuel syst Prodi elt Tgy, fundamen 
tal principles, technological options. Energv ig ynsid- 
erations. Pre quisite EE 20 As arrange 

195 Computer-Aided Engineering of Mechanical Sy stems 1 Staff 
Presentation of the major elements ft computer-aided eng S te 
active computer graphics, finite element analys l ization 
Consideration Xf economics, safety, and reliability factors ME 193 
Concurrent re yn: ME 19€ opring 

196 Computer-, Aided Engineering Laboratory (1 Jones and stall 
Instruction and hands-on applications of com; i ering systems to 
the design, analysis, and opti of mect ca ? Cc onents 

. an 1 systems. Concurrent registration: ME 195 SJ 

37 Robotic Systems Design and Appli ations Kramer, Bedew 
Modeling and analvsis of 1 lesigns. Kinematics, statics, and dynamics of 
linkages Design and selection of mecl structures, actuators, tr is 
sions, and sensors. Design of robotic cor systems evant computer hard 
ware and software. Industria plica s an tations of robot systems. Lat 
experiments. Same as EE 192. Prerequisite: ME P opring 

198 Research (1 to 3 Staf 
Applied research ind experimentat rojects ranged. Prerequisite: junior 
Or senior statu Fall and sy 

GINEERING SCIENCE 

l Engineering Orientation Jones, Martin 
Introduction to careers in engineering and mputer ences, University re 
Sources, ar id computer ski | developme 'amwork skills Dy apply 
ing them to several design projects Fal 

4 Engineering Drawing and ( wm Graphics (3 nes, Shen, and Staff 
ntroduction to technical dr ng, including use of instruments tering, geo 
Metric construction, sketching, or project section and auxiliary 
views, dime nsioning, pictoria d terse s and deve ents 
Introduction to omputer graphics, in ling tor vere manual drawing 


and computer-é 


90 CLASSICS 


CLASSICS 


Professor J.E. Ziolkowski 
Associate Professor E.A. Fisher (Chair 
Assistant Professors M.D. Ticktin, Y.M. Moses, C.E. Dexter 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical humanities—The following requiremen® 
must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School ? 
Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 1—2, 3, 4; or equivalent; or Clas 11—12, 13—14; or equiVé 
lent; and Clas 71, 72. (Hmn 1 or Honr 71 may be taken in place of either Clas 71 or 72 

3. Required courses in the major—(a) 12 credit hours selected from 100-level classic 
courses; (b) 18 credit hours selected from Art 101, 102, 103, 112, 155; Hist 105, 107, 108 
109, 110, 111, 209; Ling 101; Phil 111; PSc 105; Rel 143 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archaeology and classics—An interdepa! 
mental major arranged in conjunction with the Department of Art. The following requil® 
ments must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School? 
Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 1—2, 3, 4; or Clas 11—12, 13-14 

3. Required courses in the major—Art 101, 102, 112, 155; three courses selected fro? 
Hist 107, 108, 109, 110, 209; 6 credit hours in 100-level courses in Greek or Latin. 
reading knowledge of French and German is recommended.) 


) 


Minor in classical humanities—(a) 6 credit hours selected from Clas 1-2 or 11-14 
(b) 9 credit hours selected from Clas 3, 4, 13, 14, 71, 72, 105, 107, 108, 113, 127, 170, 19? 
186; (c) 6 credit hours selected from Art 101, 102, 103, 111; Hist 107, 108, 109, 110 


COURSES IN LATIN, GREEK, ARABIC, HEBREW, AND YIDDISH 


1—2 Beginning Latin (3—3) Ziolkows* 
Grammatical essentials of Latin, appropriate reading selections, development? 
English derivatives, introduction to Roman life and literature (Academ 
year) i 

3 Intermediate Latin: Prose and Poetry (3) sie 
Development of ability to read and understand Latin literature of moder 
difficulty. Prerequisite: Clas 1-2 or equivalent (Fall) j 

4 Vergil’s Aeneid (3) Ste 


T ^ r , . 0 
Significant passages of Vergil's famous epic—in Latin; reading and discussion" 
the entire poem in translation. Prerequisite: Clas 3 or permission of instructo" 


(Spring) i 

11-12 Beginning Greek: Classical (3+3) Fish? 
Study of the grammar, vocabulary, and structure of ancient Greek. Reading” 
selected ancient authors (Alternate academic years) 


13—14 Intermediate Greek: Classical (3—3) sw 
Reading of ancient Greek prose or poetic works (e.g., selections from Hom” 
Plato, Euripides). Review of grammar. Prerequisite: Clas 11—12 or equival” 
(Alternate academic years) 


21—22 Beginning Hebrew (4—4) Mos? 
An active presentation of Hebrew as it is spoken and written today Compreh@ 

sion, speaking, reading, and writing skills are stressed. Laboratory fee, $50 P 
semester (Academic year) í 

sw 


23—24 Intermediate Hebrew (4—4) 
Further development of skills in speaking, reading, writing, and c omprehens? 
of modern Hebrew. Texts range from Israeli new spaper items to selections T 
classical materials. Prerequisite: Clas 21—22 or equivalent. Laboratory fe 


per semester (Academic year) 

25-26 Yiddish for Reading and Conversation (3—3) Tic x 
Grammatical essentials of the language, appropriate reading selections, conv 
sational exercises for beginners (Alternate academic years) 


31—32 First-Year Arabic (4—4) 5 
Fundamentals of speaking, understanding, reading, and writing of Modern $ su 


dard Arabic. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academic year) 


ATIN, GREEK, ARABIC, HEBREW, YIDDISH 91 


33—34 Second-Year Arabic (4—4 


Staff 
Continu 


ion of Clas 31—32. Further development of speaking, understanding 


reading, and writing skills of Modern Standard Arabi: Prerequisite: Clas 31—32 
or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester 


(Academic year) 


103 Modern Hebrew Nonfiction (3) Moses 
Directed readings in humanities and social sciences Development of linguistic 
skills necessary for independent research. May be repeated for credit. Prerequi 
site: Clas 24 or permission of instructor (Fall) 

104 Modern Hebrew Fiction (3 Moses 
Study of selected modern Israeli short stories and poems. Prerequisite: Clas 103 
or permission of instructor (Spring 

109-19 Major Latin Authors (3-3 Staff 
Selections from one or twe major authors will be read each semester. Mav be 


repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Clas 3. 4 ) permission of instructor 
(Academic vear 


120-21 Advanced Hebrew Literature (3—3 l'ickt 
Selections from Hebrew literature throughout the ages: Bible, Rabbinics, medi 
eval Hebrew literature; classical motifs i modern Israeli literature. Literary 
analysis (writing and discussion) in Hebrew Prerequisite: Clas 104 or permission 
of instructor 

131 Modern Arabic Literature—Nonfiction (3) Staff 
Practice and continued development of language skills, utilizing articles from 
Current newspapers, magazines, journals plus SCOLA broadcasts and video 
Presentations. Prerequisite: Clas 33-34 or permission of instructor. Laboratory 
lee, $50 (Fall) 

132 Modern Arabic Literature—Fiction (3 Staff 
Study of selected fiction in Modern Standard Arabic. Practice and continued 
development of language skills; short essay writing Prerequisite: Clas 131 or 

139.49 de ent Laboratory fee, $50 Spring 
Major Greek Authors (3—3) Staff 
Selections from a wide variety of Greek prose, drama, and poetry, suited to the 
needs of the class. May be repeated for credit with permission of instructor 

TE Prerequisite: Clas 14 (Academic year 

185-86 


Directed Project (1, 2, or 3) 


Staff 
+} 


Individual advanced reading or research, to be arranged with a member of the 


faculty. May be repeated for credit. Admission by permission of instructor 


C "Pc 
OURSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

53 Greek and Latin Origins of Medical Terms (3 Staff 
Mastery of medical terminology by learning word elements from Greek and Latin 

and the principles that govern both the formation of medical words and the 

derivation of their meanings (Fall) 

Greek Literature and Civilization (3) 

Study of ancient Greek civilization with focus on public and 


Staff 
private life as seen 


„„ Primarily through literature (Fall) 

42 Roman Literature and Civilization (3 Staff 
Study of Roman civilization with focus on public and private life as seen primar- 
ily through literature Spring 

81 Classical Islamic Literature (3) Staff 
* Survey of pre-modern Islamic literati cluding translations of poetry 
Prose, popular literature, and selections from the Quran. Topics such as mysti 
cism, court literature, travel literature, urban mercantile literature, etc., are 
explored from the Arabi tradition as well as from the Persian and Turkish 

i Ottoman traditions 

00 Modern Hebrew Literary Classics (3 Ticktin 
rose and poetry of a century of writing from the beginning of the Hebrew literary 
renaissance to ¢ ontemporary Israeli literature, including works of Bialik, Agnon 
Hazaz, Amichai, Oz, and Yehoshua. Discussions stress historical development 

101 inc authors treatments of tra lition and moder wines 
Sraeli Soc iety and Culture: Literary Perspectives (3) Ticktin 
: Study of literature reflec ting such contemporary issues as the conflict between 
le 


‘builders’ generation” and their children; the cultural contacts of Ash- 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE ADVISING WORKSHOP 


kenazim and Sefardim; image of the Arab; impact of the Holocaust; Zionist ide? 


and current realities (Fall) 
102 Contemporary Israeli Short Stories and Poetry (3 
An introduction to post-1948 writers, inc luding A.B. Yehoshua, Amos Oz 


t 
Shahar, Aharon Apfelfeld, Dahlia Ravikovitch, Yehuda Amichai, Haim Guf 


Amir Gilboa, and Amalia Kahana-Karmon (Spring) 
105 Special Topics (3) 

Topics in Greek, Hebrew, Roman, and Yiddish literature; topics announc ed" 

the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit provided the topic differ 


107 Greek and Roman Mythology (3) Ziolkows 
The creation of the world, the nature of the gods, and the adventures of heroes% 
described in various Greek and Roman literary sources (e.g., epic, drama, hymm 


and as shown in ancient art (Fall) j 


Tickt# 


Davi 


Ste 


108 Approaches to Classical Mythology (3) Su 
Selected myths examined through various disciplinary approaches, sut h & 
archaeology, psychology, history, comparative literature, and women's studi 


(Spring) 

113 Greek and Roman Drama (3) 
Studv of Greek and Roman tragedy and comedy; the nature and setting * 
dramatic performance in classical antiquity (Spring) 

127 Classical Influence on Western Civilization (3) Ziolkows 
A survey of Greek and Roman influence on Western civilization, espec ially? 
architecture, language, literature, and science. Prerequisite: a course in ¢ lassi 


Ste 


literature or history 

170 Issues of Gender in Classical Antiquity (3 j 
In-depth study and discussion of readings from ancient and modern sourc es? 
women and gender difference in Greek and Roman society 


su 


CLINICAL LABORATORY SCIENCE 


The School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers the Bachelor of Science in the field! 
clinical laboratory science. See the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulleti: 
COLUMBIAN COLLEGE ADVISING WORKSHOP 

The Columbian College Advising Workshop is open only to Columbian College fres 
men. In addition to the workshop leader, each workshop has a team that includes a mem 
of the University's professional or administrative stall and a student peer advisor. 
advising workshop's one hour of credit does not count toward degree requirements 


1 Freshman Advising Workshop (1) McAleavey and S% 
Participatory and informational sessions required for entering freshmen, y 
signed to integrate students into Columbian College and the University by p 
viding an introduction to the liberal arts, promoting effective partit ipation: 
a richly diverse academic community, and encouraging an enlightened # 
sufficiency in the selection of courses and majors 


COMMUNICATION STUDIES 

See National Center for Communication Studies 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

See Electrical Engineering and Computer Science. 
COUNSELING 

See Human Services. 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


See Sociology. 


^ ERATURE/EARLY MODERN EUROPEAN STUDIES 93 
DANCE 
See Theatre and Dance. 


DIAGNOSTIC MEDICAL SONOGRAPHY 


3 » in the field of 

T l valth Sciences offers the Bachelor of Science in the fiel 

The School of Medicine and Health Scien ary het i Saara BON 
t ie l e Mut ai 1 

agnostic medic ıl sonography. See the School of Medicine a 


di 


DRAMA 
See Theatre and Dance. 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


Committee on Dramatic Literature 2 y rou ee 
Pao (Chair), G. Paster, R.L. Combs, N.C. Garner ucil 


1 
[fe n interdisciplinary 
C I ) of Arts and Sciences ffers an interdiscij c 
ol umbian C olle ge and Gr: aduate School , 


rt i ich 
legree of Bachelor of Arts. This major, wł 
Program ir n dramatic literature leading to the degree of Bac m Fears ot hee ee 
combines the strengths of the Departments of English and or I cem ista —1 
x " bed 
k the Saed to give equal consideration to the two key aspects of theatre 
Ue u 
e Production 


Bachelor of Arts with a major 
De fulfilled 


> and Graduate School of 
The general requirements stated under Columbian College and G é 
and Sciences 


| terature The following requirements must 
dramatic literatur ine tol ] 


in 


hie 


} Hmn 1, 2 
^. Required courses in related areas—12 credi nis um 
j 5 wr 100. 
^4,5.6 7, 8; Mus 103-4; Phil 162; TrDa 190-91 
3 Required courses for the major (42 credit hours t 
p» 19 Tr 1 3 
i) Engl 120, 127-28 Eng/TrUa 124; a SS selected from Anth 191/TrDa 
(b) 12 credit hours in drama courses or related topics sex 1 21; Fren/Span 132 
2c in dr : rer i 
140; Clas 113: Er 1 105, 108, 155, 156, 157, 158, 165, 166; Mus 12 y? 
3 as 3; Engi 105, , , production courses in the Departmen 
m CJ 12 credit hours in 1 ICE Ana 
l'heatre and Dance, includin 14 


EARLY MODERN EUROPEAN STUDIES 


= > ^an Studies 
Yom A Bearer on] A. Quitslund, L.F. Robinson, R.H. Schlagel, 
G r tair) a naen, J./ 
l'hoene alt, D Wallace 


Columt bi 
Program 
enhanc e 
ture 


an College and Graduate Sc chool of Arts and Sciences ne pW Sa ge 
in Early Moder n European Studies. This menie papm n be gree 1 
the student's understanding 2 of the history, philosophy ae v vienes 
and art of the five centuries (1300—1800) during which the Wester f 


ta } ;ram is directed by an interdepartmental 
<e on some of its modern dimensions. The program is dir 
committee 


i n studi ( following require- 
Bache ‘lor of Arts with a major in early modern European studies—The f 
ments mu 


St be fulfilled JV b ore a 
L. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 
A ài requirements sté und 
Arts and S lances 
) 
2 Requirements for the maior 
ta) Hmn 2 Phil 112; Rel 145; PSc 106 


1 t 5 € err I panish literature courses 
) 6 edi 10urs of second-group French, German, or Spanish 1i é 
by ugh in the 


H, 1 A er 103- 
ng: Fren 120, 121, 122, 123; Ger 
‘ang je, Ire mong the following: Fren 12 4, 
111- 12 inguage, from an l € 


131 32; Span 121-22, 123-24 


12 
) 


i | lite », with the course 
(c) 27, redit hours of art historv, history, and English li — isor, and with a 
3 out, > 
distribution to be determined in consultation with the program advis é 
1e 4 ll A T 
2j num ot 6 ] 


s: Art 104—5, 106-7, 108, 113-14, 
21 sours Ir om each of the following group Art 10 , ) )8 4 
lé 9* 


5 Engl 1 121, 122, 123, 141, 148, 151, 153, 154 
ee, Eng 121. 122. 12 


127 —28, 130, 131-32 


EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


94 


EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Professor J. Chaves (Chair) 

Associate Professors D.L. Lee, Y.-K. Kim-Renaud, G.C.Y. Wang 
Associate Professorial Lecturer M.-J.C. Loh 

Assistant Professor S. Hamano 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers M. Frost, E. Wang 

Instructor T. Kimura 

Lecturer N.H. Kuo 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Chinese language and literature —T he requirements& 
as follows 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian C lege and Graduate School! 
Arts and Sciences 
2. Prerequisite courses—Chin 5-6 (preferred); or Chin 1-2, 3-4 
3. Required for the major—Chin 11—12, 107-8, 109-10, and 6 hours selected from Ch? 
161, 163—64; plus 12 additional credit hours of 100-level Chinese courses 

Minor in Chinese language and literature—Prerequisite: 18—22 « redit hours, includit 
either Chin 1—2, 3—4, and 11 or Chin 5—6 and 11. The minor consists of 12 additional cre 
hours selected from Chin 12, 107—8, 109-10, 123-24, 161, 163—64, and 179-80 


Minor in Japanese language and literature—Prerequisite: 22 credit hours, includit 
Japn 1-2, 3-4, and 5-6. The minor consists of 12 additional credit hours: Japn 7—8 89 


Japn 111-12. 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be take 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for cour 
listings. 


CHINESE 


1-2 Basic Chinese (4—4) wer 
Fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, with graded reading and praci! 
in writing. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academic year) 

3—4 Basic Chinese (4—4) We 
Continuation of grammar, with emphasis on speaking, reading, and writl® 
Laboratory fee, $50 per semester. (Academic year) 

5—6 Intensive Basic Chinese (8—8) V 
Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciat 
with graded reading and practice in writing. Laboratory fee, $70 per semes” 
(Academic year) 1 

10 Chinese Calligraphy (1) V 
Writing of Chinese characters with traditional writing implements. No kno" 


edge of the language required. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and sprit 
11-12 Intensive Intermediate Chinese (6-6) Wwe 
Reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, systematic revie™ 


grammar. Prerequisite to Chin 11: Chin 6. Laboratory fee, $70 per seme 
(Academic year) 
Intermediate Chinese Conversation (3) y 
A practical course for improving speaking ability. Prerequisite: 6 « redit hou? 
Chinese or equivalent. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
107-8 Readings in Modern Chinese (3—3) y 
Readings in selected modern literary works, social science materials, and doe 
mentary materials. Prerequisite: Chin 12 or equivalent (Academic ye% 
109-10 Introduction to Classical Chinese (3—3) Cha" 
Introduction to classical writings in Chinese literature, history, and philoso?" 
Prerequisite: Chin 6 (Alternate academic years) , 
123-24 Introduction to Chinese Linguistics (3—3) y 
Introduction to the history of the Chinese language. Analysis of linguistic s 
ture of modern spoken Chinese and classical Chinese. Lectures and dis¢ ussio" 
English. Prerequisite: Chin 6 or equivalent, or a course in linguistics 
(Alternate academic years) 


su 


t2 
N 


Chinese Culture Through Film 


Survey of the Chinese cultural heritage presented through films. Topics 
literature, philosophy, art, religion, and social history from prehistorical t 
‘ the modern era. Lectures and discussion in Englisl Fall and spring 
163-64 Chinese Literature in Translation (3—3 Chaves 
An introductorv course focusing on major works of poetry, drama, and the novel 
ú, in their historical and social context Acaden year 
179-80 20th-( entury Chinese Literature (3—3 Statt 
Works of Lu X Lao She, and others. Drama of Tian Han and Cao Yu. Prerequi- 
à site: Chin 107 or equivalent lternate academ years 
185-86 Directed Reading (3-3 Stati 
Reading of material in the student's field of interest. Admission by permission of 
199 200 "edm tor (Academic year 
- Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Chinese Staff 
Language and Literature 
Conferences and group discussions Academic year 
JAPANESE 
1-2 Basic Japanese (4—4 Kuo and Staff 
Fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, with led reading and practice 
in writing. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester Academic year 
3—4 Basic Japanese (4—4 Kimura 
Continuation of grammar, witl s on speaking, reading, and writing 
M Labo atory fee, $5( per semester adt € 
»—6 Intermediate Japanese (3-3 Hamano 
Reading of basic texts. writing of sho r es versat syste tic review ol 
" grammar. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester Academic year 
‘—8 Intermediate Japanese (3-3 Hamano 
Continuation of readir g of basic texts, wri onversation 
Systematic review of grammar aboratory fe (Academic 
year) 
3-10 Intensive Basic Japanese (8—8 Kimura 
Intensive beginner's irse in fundamentals of and pronunciation, 
With gr ided reading and practice in writing. Laboratory fee per semester 
10 (Academic vear) 
77-8 Readings in Modern Japanese (3-3 Hamano 
Readings in selected modern literary works, social science materials, and docu 
111 12 mae materials Prerequisite J ipn 8 or equivalent {Academic vear 
“ Japanese Literature in Translation (3—3 Chaves 


An introductory survey of traditional and modern Japanese literature read in 
D I , 

English translation: love and n 
plays); liction 


poetry; theater (classical drama, puppet 
diaries Acad i 
Japanese Culture (3 Hamano 
Survey of the 


162 


Japanese cultural heritage presented thr 


ms. Topics include 


literature, philosophy art, religion, and social history fr al times to 


the modern era. Lectures and dis 


KOREAN 


ussion in Er 


1-2 Basic Korean (4—4) Kim-Renaud 


Fundamen 


itals of grammar and pronunciation, with graded speaking, reading 


4 auc writ ig practice $50 per semester Academic year) 
asic Korean (4—4 K Renaud 
Continuati jn of grammar. witl asis o ur writing 
P Laboratory fee $50 r semeste Academic year 
"76 Intermediate Korean (3 i-Renaud 
Reading of basi texts, writing of short [ es review of 
> ,T5'àmmar. Laboratory fee, $50 per 
‘cor Intermediate Korean (3—3 1-Renaud 
Continuation of readi basic texts, writing of short pieces mversation, 
Systematic review of gr Laboratory fee, $5( per semester Academic 


year) 


96 EAST ASIAN STUDIES/ECONOMICS 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES 
Program Committee: W.R Johnson (Director), J. Chaves, B. Dic kson, Y.C. Kim, G Sigur, Å 
Thornton, A. Zhou 


The Elliott School of International Affairs offers a multidis: iplinary program leading tof 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in East Asian studies (with a focus on either China or Japa 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in East Asian studies—The following requirements mus 
be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under the Elliott School of International Affairs 


2. Prerequisite courses—see the Elliott School of International Affairs, Curriculuf 


Requirements 
3. Required courses for the major—tor the China focus: Chin 5—6, 11, and either 1630 
164: Econ 169; for the Japan focus: Japn 5—6, either 111 or 112, and 3 additional hours V 
Japanese language; Econ 170; for both the China and Japan focus: one course selec ted fro? 
Geog 110, 120, 124, 125, 127, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 141, 143, 145, 146, 266; thre 
courses selected from Hist 101, 119, 137 or 138, 188, 189, 195, and either 187 or 19 
(courses covering both premodern and modern periods are recommended); PSc 170, 17 
or 175: three 100-level elective courses in economics, history, or political science (prefet 
blv in a single discipline) that are not related to China or Japan and that are selected ” 
consultation with the program director 
4. Preparation of a substantial resear h paper in a two-semester research course? 
independent study related to the « hosen focus on China or Japan. The courses taken , 
fulfill this requirement must be approved in advance by the program director 


The following courses pertain to East Asian studies. 


Art 187 East Asian Art 
Chin 163-64 Chinese Literature in Translation 
Econ 169 Introduction to the Economy of China 
Econ 170 Introduction to the Economy of Japan 
Econ 171 Newly Industrialized Countries of Asia 
Hist 187 History of Modern China 
Hist 188 History of Chinese Communism 
Hist 189 History of Modern Japan 
Hist 195 Traditional Civilizations of China and Japan 
Hist 196 The Modern Transformation of China and Japan 
IAff 91 East Asia: Past and Present 
Japn 111-12 Japanese Literature in Translation 
PSc 170 Governments and Politics of China and Northeast Asia 
PSc 173 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia 
PSc 175 International Relations of East Asia 
Rel 158 Hinduism 
Rel 160 Buddhism 


Students should consult their advisors concerning certain Special Topics or Selec! 
Topics courses that may also be part of this program 


ECONOMICS 


Professors J. Aschheim, H. Solomon, J.L. Gastwirth, M.A Holman, R.M. Dunn, Jt 9 
Haber, R.S. Goldfarb, A.M. Yezer, J.J. Cordes (Chair), J. Pelzman, J.E. Kwoka, R.P. T 
B.L. Boulier, H.S. Watson, M.D. Bradley, J.R. Millar 

Adjunct Professors J. Hardt, E.H. Solomon f 

Associate Professors S.C. Smith, A. Klamer, R.F. Phillips, A.S. Malik, F.L. Joutz, M 
Moore, S.M. Suranovic 

Adjunct Associate Professor M.A. Baily d 

Assistant Professors V. Fon, N. Vonortas, S. Joshi, S. Fabian, A. Zhao, E.M. Feasel, S p 
C.M. Snyder 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in economics— The following requirements mus! 
fulfilled T 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate Scho? 


Arts and Sciences 


ECONOMICS 


2. Prerequ 's—Econ 11-12 
; lisite courses con e j 
; ul nt 1 an 2, Or 
3. Required courses in related areas—Math 41, or equivalent Stat us "- 11 et 
equivalent; 6 credit hours of a social science other than economics (Hist 39 or 71-72 
are recommended) or Phil 51-52 

101 121.1 ive additional 100-level 
4. Required courses in the major—Econ 101, 102, 121, 198, and five hy) ipn l - 
| : le stter are 
economics courses to be approved by the departmental advisor. Grades of C— or be yo 
required in Econ 101 and 102. A maximum of three regional courses (Econ 133, 134, 169, 


170, 185) can be counted toward the five additional courses 


Bachelor of Science with a major in economics—The following requirements must be 
fulfilled | 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 
Arts and S« iences 

2. 


Prerequisite courses—Econ 11-12 
3 


1 and 42, or equivalent; Stat 111 and 112, 
Required courses in related areas—Math 41 and 42, or equivalent; Stat 111 and 


rk in mathematic tatistics, computer 
9r equivalent; 6 hours of additional course work in mathematics, statistics I 
SClence 


, Or operations research, to be approved by the departmental adv isor (e.g., Math 33, 
123, 124, 142; Stat 157, 158, 181, 183; OR 101, 102; Ex 

4. Required courses in the major—Econ 101, 102, 1 | tour 
100-leve] ec onomics courses to be approved by the departmental advisor reo of C — or 
better are required in Econ 101 and 102. A n ree regional courses (Econ 133, 
134, 169, 170, 185) can be counted toward the four additional courses 


» 412, á 


198, and four additional 


1 Ol 


Five-Year Bachelor of Science with a major in economics and Master of Arts in the field 
9J economics Students interested in this joint degree program should consult the under- 
&raduate program advisor and the M.A program advisor as soon as possible. Timely 
comple 1 


] “ceive h decree th ve 
tion of requirements should allow the student to receive both degrees within fi 
years, 


Bachelor of Science with a major in economics—The following requirements must be 
fulfilled 

l. All requirements listed under the Bachelor of Science degree with a major in eco- 
Domics, It is desirable that students complete Math 41 and 42 (or an equivalent sequence), 
Stat 111 and 112 (or an equivalent sequence), and Econ 101 and 102 by the end of their fifth 
Semester During their sixth semester, students should begin the process ot applying to the 
A program ; 
2. Econ 203 4 and 205, microeconomic and macroeconomic theory. — ; 

Master of Arts in the field of economics—Required: Econ 206, 275, and six elec tives 
Chosen from graduate courses in economics‘and successful completion of the Master's 


. * 
“Omprehensive Examination in economic theory. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin 
Five-Ye 


- 9j engineering management—Interested students should contact the Economics 
*partment's undergraduate program advisor early in their studies to discuss the require 
ments of the ¢ ombined degree program. Application to the graduate portion of the program 

i ; | ience te nit 
- ordinarily made to the School of Engineering and Applied Scienc after the fifth 
semester, and students must be accepted for the graduate portion of the combined degree 
pr 1 5 nr ITAT 
pror to the Start of the seventh semester in the program 
Bac helor of S¢ ience with a major in economics— The following requirements must be 
fulfilled 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 
Arts and Scie; 


} i ind or of > in the 
ar Bachelor of Science with a major in economics ¢ Master of Science in the 


ices 

E "rerequisite courses—Econ 11-12 (for students in this combined degree program, 

Con 11-12 fulfill the social science requirement of the general requirements). 

Stat iaa oanad courses in related areas—Math 30, 41, and 42, or Math 30, 31, 32, and 33 
1 and 112, Stat 129 or 197, Stat 157 or 160 


» " 49 ) 1 ), 1€ ar - addi 
| “quired courses in the major—Econ 101, 102, 121, 123, 160, 198, and thr 
lona] 100-leve 

5 


me 


l economics courses 
Required ¢ 


nt of Engines 
Master , 
and 388, 
8Pprove 
*ompre 
and A 


111, 212, 2 ye the Depart- 
ourses in engineering management—EMgt 211, 212, 269 (see the Depa 
Graduate Programs Bulletin 
ring Management in the Graduate Program r j : 
nt—Required: EMgt 261, 297 
plus five electives of which three must be engineering management courses 


d by the student's advisor. Students must satisfactorily complete the Master's 
hensive 


Pplied Se 


4 Science in the field of engineering 


} ] engineering 
Examination in engineering management. See the schoo! ot Engineering 
lence in the Graduate Programs Bulletin 


98 ECONOMICS 


Five-Year Bachelor of Science with a major in economics and Master of Science in the 
field of operations research—Interested students should contact the Economics Depart 
ment's undergraduate program advisor early in their studies to discuss the requirements? 
the combined degree program. Application to the raduate portion of the program LI 
ordinarily made to the School of Engineering and Applie sd Science after the fifth semesté 
and students must be accepted for thé graduate portion of the combined degree prior to the 
start of the seventh semester in the program 

Bachelor of Science with a major in economics— The following requirements must be 
fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School? 
Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite courses—Econ 11-12 
Econ 11-12 fulfill the social science requirement of the general requirements) 

3. Required courses in related areas—Math 30, 41 and 42, or Math 30, 31, 32, and 9 
Stat 111 and 112, Stat 129 or 197, Stat 157 or 160 

4. Required courses in the major—Econ 101, 102, 121, 123, 160, 198, and three addi 
tional 100-level economics courses 

5. Required courses in operations research (see the Department of Operations Resear! 
in this bulletin and in the Graduate Programs Bulletin)—OR 101, 102, 109, 216 for student 
pursuing a field in operations research; OR 101, 102, 135, and 236 for students pursuing? 
field in operations research with a concentration in management science 

Master of Science in the field of operations research—Required for a field in operatio® 


or students in this combined degree program 


research: OR 291 and seven graduate electives chosen in consultation with the advise 
Required for a field in operations research with a concentration in management sc jeno 
OR 291, EMgt 282 or 283, EMgt 287 or Mgt 224 or Mgt 226, and five other courses selec tedi 
consultation with the advisor 
All students must satisfactorily complete the Master's Comprehensive Examination. Set 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science in the Graduat | Programs Bulletin. 


Special Honors—Students may apply for graduation with Spec ial Honors To be eligibl 
a student must meet the requirements for Special Honors stated under University Regul? 
tions, must have à grade-point average of at least 3.5 in economics courses, ar 1d must subi 
an honors paper to the department. Upon review of the honors paper the student may 
recommended for graduation with Special Honors 


Minor in economics—(a) 18 credit hours in economics, including Econ 11—12, 101, 10 
121, and one other 100-level course in economics; (b) 6 credit hours of an approve 
statistics sequence, such as Stat 111—12; or 6 hours selected from an approve :d mathemati@ 
sequence, such as Math 41—42; or one approved statistics course and one approve 
mathematics course. Grades of C— or better are required in Econ 101 and 102 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be tak? 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for cour? 
listings 


"e i] 
Departmental prerequisite: Econ 11—12 is prerequisite to all other courses offered b 
the Department of Economics 


11—12 Principles of Economics (3—3) Bradley, Dunn, Feast 
GOI dfarb It ost, Yer 

Major economic principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary life 

Econ 11: Microeconomics—supply and demand, the price system and how ^ 

nf 
ta! 
ing 


works, competitive and monopolistic markets. Econ 12: Macroeconomics 
tional income concepts, wire and inflation, institutions of mone 
control. Econ 11 is prerequisite to Econ 12 Econ 11 and 12— fall and sp? 

101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) Fon, Goldfarb, Joshi, Mali 

Phillips, Snyder Vonorl* 
Analysis of household economic behavior, including derivation of demar nd fu 
tions. Analysis of firm behavior, including derivation of supply fre ameworr 
Demand and supply interaction under various market structures and in fact 
markets (Fall and spring) 

102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3 Bradley, Feasel, 
Investigation of the determinants of national income, inflation, unem; jloyme? 
and interest rates. Alternative business cycle theories, with emphasis on the ro 

of imperfect information, uncertainty, and expectations (I ill and sprist 


jou! 


ECONOMK 99 


104 History of Economic Thought (3 
History of the major schools of economic thought, intih 1ence of changing prob 
lems on the development of economic theory. Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102 

105 Economic Conditions Analysis and Forecasting (3 Staff 
Theory and empirical analyses of economic trends and fluctuations; use ot 
economic indicators and simple econometric modeis Fall 

121 Money and Banking (3 Aschheim, Klamer, Joutz 
l'he role of money, credit, interest rates, foreign exchange rates, and commercial 
banks and other financial institutions in the U.S. economy (Fall and spring 

122 Monetary Theory and Policy (3 E. Solomon 
Analysis of classic and modern monetary theories and their application to cur 
rent economic conditions. The links between theory and policy. The altered role 
of money over time; the new money technology opring 

123 Introduction to Econometrics (3 Trost, Phillips 
Joint offering of the Economics and Statistics Departments. Construction and 
testing of economic models: regression theory, parameter estimation, and sta 
tistical techniques applicable to economic models. Prerequisite Math 31 or 41 
Stat 112 (Fall and spring 

133 Economies of the Former Soviet Union and Eastern Europe (3) Pelzman, Hardt 
Analysis of current economic problems in the former Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe Topic s include economic modeis ot planned economies and compara 
tive analysis of economic development programs oi the former Soviet Union 

: Eastern Europe, and selected developing economies (Fall) 

134 Economies of the Former Soviet Union Pelzman, Hardt 
and Eastern Europe in Transition (3 
Analysis of the transition from centrally planned to market economies in the 
former Soviet Union and in Eastern Europe I 

136 Natural Resources and Environmental Economics (3 Malik 
Analysis of market mechanisms that allocate energy and natural and environ 
mental resources; investigation of actual and optimal resource allocation across 
uses and time; review of arguments for public intervention (Sprir gj 

141 Women and Work in the United States (3 Staff 

; Same as WStu 260 

142 Labor Economics (3 Staff 
Analysis of labor supply and demand; measurement ar f unemploy- 
ment; occupational choice; wage differentials; labor market issues and policies 
(Fall) 

148 Health Economics (3) Baily 
Economic analysis of the determinants of demand, supply, output, and distribu- 
tion in the health care sector, with special emphasis on current policy issues ol 

151 E. quality and cost opring 

.»^ economic Development (3 Jain, Smith 
Theories and empirical studies of the economic problems of developing 

. Countries (Fall and spring) ; 

153 Income Distribution (3 Statt 
An analysis of the distribution of income, with focus on issues relating to wealth 

A cag eon 

egional Economics (3 Yezer 

Analysis of the determinants of urban growth and development; firm location 
158 jus functioning of urban land and housing markets b 

strial Organization (3 Kwoka, Snyder 

Analysis of market structure, conduct, and performance of firms in a market 

159 ony; with emphasis on case studies of U.S. industries (Fall) 
"overnment Regulation of the Economy (3 Kwoka 
ey onomic analysis of antitrust and regulation in the American economy. Prereq- 

160 cran on 158 or 101 Y opring " = 
. tion to Engineering Economic Analysis (3 

"^ Same as EMgt 160 


e: Finance I (3) Cordes, Watson 

Ec 3 

x Onomic analysis of government spending and social regulation programs 
Opics include public goods, externalities, inc yme transfer and social insurance 


) , T 
programs, and benefit-cost ar 


f government programs Fall 


100 


162 


165 


169 


181—82 


195 


198 


199 


EDUCAT 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHII 


Public Finance II (3) Cordes, Wats 
Economic analysis of taxes and government deficits. Topics include indiv idué 
and corporate income taxes, payroll taxes, sales and excise taxes, property ant 
wealth taxes, design of tax systems, and effects of taxation on labor and capi 


markets (Spring) 

Economics of Human Resources (3) Boullé 
Economic analysis of education and training, labor market discrimination, m# 
riage and the family, and social security (Fall 

Introduction to the Economy of China (3) Zhe 
Background, organization, and operation of the economy. Appraisal of perfor 
mance and analysis of problems of development (Fall) 

Introduction to the Economy of Japan (3) Stal 
Analysis of the structure and growth of the Japanese economy (Spring) 
Newly Industrialized Countries of Asia (3) St 


Growth and development of the newly industrialized countries of Asia, espe 
cially Taiwan and South Korea. The course examines the relationship betwet 
policies and economic performance and draws lessons for other countries. 


U.S. Economic History (3) Berkowll 
Same as Hist 179 
International Economics (3—3) Dunn, Fabian, Moore, SuranoV* 
Econ 181: International trade theory and policy. Econ 182: International mac? 
economic theory and policy (Academic vear) 1 
Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3) Su 


Analysis of present structures and problems of Latin American economies. 

Special Topics (3) Ste 
Topics vary, depending on current issues of interest and faculty availabilill 
Proseminar (3) Aschheim, Boulier, Goldfarb, Wat8® 
Preparation and presentation of a research paper in any field of economics agre? 
upon bv student and instructor. Review of selected topics in contemporal 
economics. Open only to economics majors in their senior year , 
Independent Research (3) Sta! 
Prerequisite: Completion of 12 hours of 100-level economics courses, int ludin 
Econ 101 and 102, with a minimum grade-point average of 3.4; and approval of 
independent research project by a faculty member of the Economics Departme? 


IONAL LEADERSHIP 


Programs in educational leadership are offered at the graduate level by the Gradua® 
School of Education and Human Development. The following courses are open to undé 
graduates. 


104 


112 


180 


Psychology for Learning and Teaching (3) su 
Principles, theory, nature, and course of learning and teaching processes Exel 
ination and analysis of the strategies and dynamics of teaching and learning” 
behavioral settings. Three-hour fieldwork sessions (Fall and spring) 
Quantitative Methods I: Introduction to Holmes, Mueller, Paral 
Measurement, Design, and Data Analysis (3 | 
First-level course in social science research methods. Overview of qualitatif 
and quantitative research and evaluation designs, basic measurement « oncep" 
educational and psychological testing, and descriptive data analysis (measul® 
of shape, location, and dispersion; correlation) (Fall, spring, and summe 
Museums as Cultural and Educational Resources (3) su 
A general introduction to museums as institutions, sources ol information, a 
places for enjoyment. Classes will take place on campus and at art, history, 9" 
science museums in the metropolitan area (Spring) n 
Computer Literacy (3) Lyn" 
An introduction to computing systems. Word-processing, desktop publishi® 
graphics, database management, spreadsheets, charting, programming, and com, 
munications software are introduced through reading, demonstrations, ap 
hands-on activities in a microcomputer classroom. No previous computer exp? 


ence required. (Fall, spring, and summer) 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING AND COMPUTER SCIENCE/ELECTRICAL ENGINEERIN( 101 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING AND COMPUTER SCIENCE 


Professors W.K. Kahn, R.L. Pickholtz, M.F. Eisenberg, A.C. Meltzer, W.D. Maurer 
A.D Friedman, H.]. Helgert, R.H. Lang, N. Kyriakopoulos, T.N. Lee, E. Della Torre 
RJ Harrington, 1 J. Hoffman, O.N. Garcia, W Wasylkiwskyj, N.A. Alexandridis, S.Y 
Berkovich, M.B Feldman, M.H. Loew, G.V. Borgiotti, R.L. Carroll, Jr., M.E. Zaghloul 
(Chair), M Pardavi-Horvath, B.I. Edelson (Research), P.S. Bock, G. Frieder 

£ djunct Professors P.J. Crepeau, G.J. Kowalski, D.C. Roberts, A. Schneider W.D. Jackson 
H.-L.A Hung, J.R. Silverman, G.R. Heidbreder, W.H. Abulshohoud, O.S Mazzoni 
RK Lay 

Professorial Lecturers A.A. Wolf, L.M. Leibowitz, P.M. Kelly, M. Mohajeri, J.H. Scharen- 
Guivel, M.H, Friedman, J. Donelson III, J.W. Benoit, R.A. Herring, Jr., A.F. Manfredi, Jr 
A.K. Mehrotra R.M. Finn, D.L. Nicholson, W.L. Pritchard, J.M. Schumpert, M.S. Gluck 
DR Smith, A.T. Le, D.M. Le Vine, J.B. Williamson, R.M. Zeskind, C. Alexander 

Associate Professors J.L. Sibert, S. Rotenstreich, R.S. Heller, C.D. Martin, D. Saha H.-A 
Choi, K.B. Eom, 1 A. El-Ghazawi (Research), B 
“Associate Professorial Lecturers C.A. Eldridge, L.A. Fletcher, E.H. Neal, L.L. Burge, C.E 
Knadler, Jy , E.A. Walker, J.F. Kuehls, T.B. Fowler, M.C. Frame, P.E. Gardner, S.H. Kaisler 
J.J. Knab 

Assistant Professors J.K. Hahn, B.R. Vojcic, C.E. Korman, F.K. Musgrave 

Assistant Professorial Ler turers J. W. Sargent, R.J. Boyle, M.R. Dale, J.W. Lee, E.A. Mansour 
J.S Matharu, H.U. Tran, J. Thi, R.A. Fernandez, R.A. Khalona, L. Liu, F.M. Nelson 


Narahari, A. Youssef 


B See the Se hool of Engineering and Applied Science for programs of study leading to the 
Ba helor of Science (Electrical Engineering), Bachelor of Science (Computer Science), and 
ache : 


lor of Science (Computer Engineering 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


11 Circuit Theory (3) Zaghloul and Staff 
Circuit elements, tec hniques of circuit analysis; circuit theorems operational 
amplifiers; RLC circuits; natural and step responses; series, parallel and resonant 
Circuits; sinusoidal steady-state analysis; phasers; power calculations; trans 


formers: two port circuits. CAD tools used in circuit projects. Corequisite Phys 
42, ApSc 113 (Fall and spring 
12 Circuits, Signals, and Systems (3 Vojcic and Staff 


Dynamic state equations; circuit analysis using Laplace transforms; transter 
functions: poles and zeroes; Bode diagrams; effects of feedback on circuits; 
convolution: Fourier series, integral and transforms; design of filters; CAD tools 


used in design of projects. Prerequisite: EE 11; corerequisite: ApSc 11 


(Fall 


and spring) 

Engineering Electronics (3 Korman and Staff 
Solid-state devices used in electronic engineering Physics of their operation 
Application to electronic circuits. Primary emphasis on application of these 


20 


elements in power supplies and in linear amplifiers. Design concepts through 
use of SPICE and graphical techniques. Prerequisite: EE 11 

(Fall and spring) 
7 | ng and Staff 
ntroduction to Electromagnetics (3) Lang and Sta 
Maxwell's equations, pulse propagation in one dimension, transmission line 


30 


equations, reflection coefficient, capacitance and inductance calculations Smith 


Chart, plane waves, reflection from a dielectric of fiber and integrated optics 


4 Prerequisite ApSc 114, Phys 42 (Fall) 
31 Fields and Waves I (3) Kahn and Staff 
eview of vector calculus, orthogonal coordinates. Coulomb and Gauss laws, 
solid angle, scalar potential, dipoles, method of images, dielectrics, capacitance 
Laplace and Poisson equations, boundary- value problems, numerical solutions 
„„ With applications Prerequisite: ApSc 113, 130; Phys 42 (Fall 
32 Fields and Waves II (3) Kahn and Staff 


Currents, introduc tion to electrical transmission lines, impedance matching 
Smith chart. Biot-Savart law, Ampere law, vector potential, magnets, magnetic 
Circuits for power transformers Maxwell equations, plane waves, Poynting vec- 
tor with applications. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, EE 31 Spring 
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63 Networks and Instrumentation Laboratory (1) Zaghlov 


66 


114 


N 


126 


Use of electronic instruments for the measurement of electrical and electroni 
components and networks. Verification of network laws and theorems Charae 
teristics and limitations of instruments. Measurements of steady-state and tra? 
sient phenomena. Concurrent registration: EE 11 (Fall) 


5 Electronics Laboratory (1) Korm 


Testing and measurements of the characteristics of solid-state devices used ll 
electronic svstems. Characteristics of diodes, BJT, FET, SCR, operational ampli 
fiers, and timer circuits. Design and testing of transistor amplifiers and pows 
supplies. Prerequisite: EE 63. Concurrent registration: EE 12, 20 (Spring 
Digital Electronics Design Laboratory (1) Korman and St? 
Characteristics of electronic devices used in switching, sweeping, and waveform 
ing circuits. Generation of waveforms. Digital storage devices and sequentié 
circuits. Characteristics of different methods to produce binary logic gates. Cha! 
acteristics of integrated circuits. Prerequisite: EE 65; prerequisite or cont urre 
registration: EE 122 (Fall and spring) 1 
Switching Circuits Laboratory (1) Friedman and St? 
Analysis and design of combinational and sequential switching circuits Desig 
and test of encoders, decoders, multiplexers, and arithmetic units. Design d 
combinational circuits using a PLA, counters using a PLD, and random acce 
memory systems. Prerequisite: EE 65; prerequisite or concurrent registratio 
CSci 140, EE 122 (Fall and spring) 1 
Analog Signals and Systems (3) Lee and S9 
Applications of matrix theory and linear graphs to electrical network analyst 
network equations; state—space formulation and solution, Fourier transforms an 
spectra in electrical systems. Network functions; analysis and synthesis of analo 
filters, the approximation problem; realization of filters. Prerequisite: EE 12,% 
(Fall) . 
Digital Signals and Systems (3] Kyriakopoulos and Stal 
Signal representation, sampling and quantization, discrete-time signals, z-tran 
forms and spectra, difference equations. Discrete Fourier transform, fast Fouri£ 
transfer, IIR and FIR filter design. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisil® 
EE 114 (Spring) k 
Engineering Electronics Design (3) Korman and S? 
Graphical analysis and design beyond the level covered in EE 20. Design ? 
push- pull, direct-coupled, and class B and C amplifiers. Design of operation 
amplifiers; use in filters and electronic systems. Design of os« illators, acti 
filters, modulators, and demodulators.Use of SPICE and MICRO-CAP II in desig 


Prerequisite: EE 12, 20 (Spring) 

Digital Electronics and Design (3) Korman and St? 
Introduction to the design of large signal circuits used in computers and comm" 
nications systems. Design of logic gates and flip-flops. Concepts in integral? 
circuit design. Design of counting and timing circuits using ICs. Pulse, sweef 
and wave-shaping circuits. Prerequisite: EE 20 (Fall) 

Nonlinear Electronic Devices (3) Korman and sta 


Electronic devices designed from nonlinear or quantum mechanical princ iplé 
Surface acoustic wave devices and filters. Varactors as converters, and paramel? 
amplifiers. MOS capacitors and CCD devices; Klystrons. TWTs and gyrotron 
MASERS, LASERS, and FELs; negative conductance; transferred electron mee 
nism in GaAs; Gunn oscillators. Prerequisite: EE 32, 121 (Spring) 

VLSI Design and Simulation (3) Zaghloul and su 
Design of VLSI circuits. Stick diagramming, NMOS transistors, switch and ga" 
logic, PLAs, finite-state machines, design rules, CAD system, speed and pow 
considerations, floor planning, layout techniques. The student will design a Vi* 
circuit and simulate the design. May be taken for graduate credit Prerequis™ 
CSci 140, 162, 165; EE 122 (Fall) 

VLSI Fabrication Techniques (3) Zaghloul 
Choice of circuit technologies, process technologies associated with vario 
types of components. Fabrication of VLSI, two basic MOS technologies and oU 
available technologies, oxidation, photoengraving, chemical etching, diffusio" 
May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: CSci 140; EE 122 (sprite 


and su 


128 


134 


143 


144 


146 


147 


148 


160 


163 


164 


Testing of VLSI Circuits (3 Zaghloul and Staff 
Continuation of EE 126, principally for the testing of VLSI uits that have been 
designed and fabricated. Topics include testing techniques and use of the VLSI 
system-testing laboratory. Design for testability techniques and design of a test 
able system. Students must test the circuits previously designed. May be taken for 
graduate credit. Prerequisite: EE 126 opring 

Electromagnetic Waves and Systems (3 Kahn and Staff 
l'ime-harmonic Maxwell equations, complex Poy vector, transmission 


lines, characteristics of common waveguides, resonant cavities Smith chart 


s, Lorentz reciprocity, simple antennas 


design of coaxial and waveguide syste 


design of linear antenna arrays. May be taken for te credit by students 
majoring in fields other than electrophysics. Prerequisite: EE 32 (Fall) 

Optical Systems (3 Kahn and Staff 
Introduc tion to the design of optical systems Review ot geometric optics, rays 


and waves. Types of optical fibers, index and gradient index Structure oi beam 


waveguides. Gaussian beams. Design of lasers. Coherence and polarization 
holographic systems. Fourier transforms and optical filtering. Coupled modes 
Design of optical components. Prerequisite: ApSc 114; EE 32 (Spring 
Communications Engineering I (3 Pickholtz 

Fourier series and Fourier transform in relation to signal analysis. Convolution 


and linear filtering. Signal bandwidth and sampling theorem. Analog modula 
tion. Random variables and stochastic processes; power spectrum. Digital mod 


ulation: BPSK, QPSK, MSK. Pulse code modulation DPCM and delta modula 
ion. Prerequisite: ApSc 115; EE 12, 122 Fal 

Communications Engineering II (3 Pickholtz and Staff 
Fundamental limits of communicat 1 theory. Digital communication schemes 


ei 


Approaches to multiplexing. Packet and circuit switching. Telephone chi 
and modem design. Layered reference models for data networks. Data link proto- 
cols, error control, Automatic Repeat Request. Multiple access in local area 
networks. Cellular and optical networks. Prerequisite: EE 143 (Spring) 
Communications Laboratory (1 Pickholtz and Statt 
Experiments in support of the analysis and design of communications systems 
analysis and Fourier trans 
form Sampling theorem, filtering, and aliasing itude modulation (AM), 
frequency modulation (FM quantiza d pulse code modulation (PCM 
Delta modulation. Binary phase shift keying (BPSK). Quadrature phase shitt 
keying (PSK Prerequisite: EE 67; concurrent registration: EE 143 (Fall 
Data Communications Laboratory (1 Pickholtz and Staff 
Experiments in support of the analysis and design of communications systems 
with emphasis on network protocols Time and frequency division multiplexing 


with emphasis on waveform communications. Four 


low control, automatic repeat request, interfacing, token ring, token bus, mul- 
tiple access for Ethernet, routing, packet switching. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: EE 144, 146 (Spring 

Simulation of Communications Systems (3 Vojcic 
als and systems 


Representation and simulation of deterministic and random sij 
Modeling of communication systems performance measures and statistical 
methods for the interpretation of simulation results. Simulation techniques and 
technology in communications. Case studies. Corequisite: EE 144 or equivalent 
May be taken for graduate credit (Spring 

Measurements and Instrumentation (3 Pardavi-Horvath and Staff 
Me 


energy, phase angle, frequency 


asurements of current, voltage, power, resistance, capacitance, inductance 
i time. Measurements ot high-frequency sig- 
techniques; control of measurement and in- 


nals. Analog-to-digital conversion 
Strumentation svstems. Transducer characteristics and analog signal processing 
Instrumentation. Prerequisite: EE 32, 121; CSci 140 Spring 

Senior Electrical Engineering Design Project Laboratory I (3 Lee and Staff 
“onception and design of a one-year project to be completed in EE 164 Perfor- 
mance of a market survey and economic analysis of the product. Completion of 
the preliminary design Prerequisite: EE 66, 6 143, and senior status 


(Fall) 
Senior Electrical Engineering Design Project Laboratory II (3) Lee and Staff 


( 1 : 
co mp'etion, construction, and demonstration of the project started in EE 163 
Jral presentation, including visual aids, of the project. Formal written report on 


104 


166 


167 


168 


169 


176 


178 


184 


186 


192 
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the project. Written assignments to enhance the ability to write technical report 
Prerequisite: EE 163 (Spring) 
Electrical Power Laboratory I (1) Harrington and St# 
Experiments in support of the analysis and design of electrical power system 
Measurements of the characteristics of devices to generate electric power. R& 
tification and inversion processes for power systems and drives. Prerequisite® 
concurrent registration: EE 67, 177 (Fall) 
Electrical Power Laboratory II (1) Harrington and St& 
Speed and torque control of AC and DC motors. Use of computers in the labor? 
tory to perform such control. Applications of computer control to frequency ant 
voltage control in power systems. Prerequisite: EE 166 (Spring) 
Microwave and Optics Laboratory (1) Lant 
Experiments in transmission lines, network analyzer measurements of s atterini 
parameters, microwave systems, fiber-optic systems and antennas Introductio 
to the characteristics of laser and optical systems. Prerequisite: EE 67. Concurré? 
registration: EE 133 or 134 (Spring) ) 
Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory (1) Korman and St? 
Experiments in the analog operation of electronic devices. Characteristics ® 
nonlinear operation of electronic devices. Use of electronic devices in commu” 
cation equipment. Prerequisite: EE 32, 66, 67; prerequisite or concurrent regis 
tion: EE 121 (Spring) 
Control Systems Design (3) Carroll and St 
Mathematical models of linear systems; steady-state and transient analyses; r0 
locus and frequency response methods; synthesis of linear feedback control s% 
tems. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, EE 12 or ME 134 (Fall) 
Control Systems Laboratory (1) Carroll and St? 
Experiments in support of control theory, involving the use of the digital com 
puter for process control in real time. Design of feedback and compensation wil 
computer implementation. Digital simulation. of linear and nonlinear system 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 67, 172 or equivalent (Spring 
Electrical Energy Conversion (3) Harrington and Sta! 
Fundamentals of electromechanical energy conversion. Three-phase and sing 
phase AC rotating machines and transformers, DC machines, rotating mac hin£ 
as circuit elements. Prerequisite: EE 12, 31 (Fall and spring) 
Electrical Power Systems (3) Harrington and Sl? 
Introduction to electrical power systems; transmission and distribution of elect 
cal power, three-phase circuits, symmetrical components, fault analysis Volta 
current, and power limitations. Analysis of lightning and switching surges y 
power systems. Protective devices—switchgear, arresters, and isolators. May 
taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: EE 177 and senior status (Fall) 
Introduction to Medical Engineering (3) Eisenberg and ste! 
Terminology of the medical profession; physiology of the human body, fro 
overall systems or functional approach; survey of present-day medical me asi? 
ments and consideration of nee areas in which engineering may be appli 
advantageously to medicine. May be taken for graduate credit by students ” 
fields other than medical engineering (Spring) 
Medical Engineering Laboratory (1) Eisenberg and su 
Experiments in support of instrumentation used in medicine and biology; safol! 
considerations. Acquisition and measurement of physiological signals, EKO 
EEG, evoked potentials. Processing of signals derived from physiological me 
surements. Conc a in telemetry of medical signals. Prerequisite or conc urre? 
registration: EE 32, 66, 121, 184 (Spring) 4 
Robotic nud ( 3) Carroll and S® 
Modeling and analysis of robot designs. Kinematics of mechanical linkag® 
structures, actuators, transmissions, and sensors. Design of robot control sy 
tems, computer programming, and vision systems. Use of artificial intelligent 
Current industrial applications and limitations of robotic systems Prerequis!" 
computer programming, ApSc 58, EE 172 or ME 182 (Spring) i 
Robotics Laboratory (1) Carroll and sw 
Experiments illustrating basic principles and programming of robots and ot 
automated machinery Design and w riting ofc omputer programs to use à robo 
arm, vision, and data files to accomplish tasks. Prerequisite or concurrent reg" 
tration: EE 192/ME 197 (Spring) 


197 Special Topics (1 to 3 Staff 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes Fall and spring 


198 Research (1 to 3) Staff 
projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: junior 


Applied research and experimentation 
or senior status (Fall and spring 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 
10 Applications Software (3 Heller and Staff 
Introduction to the use of microcomputer hardware and software for word pro | 
cessing (e.g., WordPerfect), sprea Isheets (e.g., Quattro and database manage- 
ment (e.g., dBase III), with emphasis on the use of microcomputers to solve 
typical problems in academia and business Mav not be counted toward degree 


requirements by majors in the department Fall and spring 
30 Computer Literacy (3) Martin and Staff 
For students whose majors are not el | engineering or computer science 
Survey of computers and languages, introduction to computer programming, 
history of computing, the effect of computers on our lives, uses for computers 
May not be counted toward degree requirements by majors in the department 
Prerequisite: high school algebra Fall and spring 
19 Computing for Engineers and Scientists (3 Martin i 


Structured programming with the C language. ( ontrol structures. Data types. Use 
of pointers. Matrix manipulation to solve simultaneous equations External sub- | 
routines for mathematical and graphical applications. Introduction to C+ 
Complex number representation. Concurrent registration Math 31 
. (Fall and spring) 
ZU Computing for Engineers (3 Harrington and Staff 
Structured programming with high-level language using FORTRAN. Control 
Structures. Different data types with emphasis on real and complex number 
nipulation to solve simul- 


computations. Arrays used with vector and matrix m 

taneous equations. External subroutines for mathematical and graphical applica- 

tions Prerequisite or corequisite Math 31 Fall 

?1 Introduction to Computing (3) Martin and Staff 
Introduction to the solution of problems on a digital computer using Ada. Struc- 
tured programming concepts; peer review and proper documentation tech- 
niques; efficiency of programs; design of test data. Writing, debugging, and 
running programs in an interactive computing invironment. Prerequisite or 
concurrent registration: Math 31 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 

60 C as a Second Language (1 Martin and Staff 
Introduction to the ( programming language and the Unix operating system 
Struc ture of the programs Input output ontrol pointers, arrays dynamic mem- 
ory allocation, and file handling. Concepts in abstract data types. Prerequisite 


t 


CSci 51 or equivalent (Fall and spring | 

100 Introduction to Programming (3 Martin and Staff 
Intensive introductory course for students with a science, mathematics, or other 
quantitative background. Solution of numerical and nonnumeric al problems ona 
digital c omputer using C programming language in à Unix environment. Recom- 
mended for graduate and advanced undergraduate students in other depart- 
ments. Prerequisite: Math 32 or equivalent Fall and spring 

110 Technology and Society (3 Martin and Staff 
The social impact of the information age. Privacy, piracy, automation, reliability 
of socially critical svstems, role of simulations in decision making and computer 
Crime. Professional software tools such as word processing, graphics pack- 
ages, databases, and spreadsheets. Professional ethics. Technical writing and oral 

‘a muni ation skills. Prerequisite: CSci 49 50, or 51 (Spring) pen 

^" Assembly Language Programming (3 Maurer and Staff | 
Programming of microcomputers in machine and assembly language. Number 
systems and codes. Architectures of various microcomputers. Methods of ad- 
dressing and machine control. May be taken for graduate credit except by majors 
In computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 49, 50, or 51 or equivalent (Fall and 

.. Spring) 
131 Data Structures (3) Feldman and Staff 


Data structures used in computer programming and algorithms. Use of tree 
Structures stacks, files, strings, and linked structures. Sorting, 


arrays, lists 


106 


140 
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searching, hashing, and merging of data. Performance of algorithms using diffe! 
ent data structures. May be taken for graduate credit by students in fields oth? 
than computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 51 Fall and spring) 

Discrete Structures (3) Narahari and St# 
Mathematics for computer science. Sets, functions, and sequences. Proposition 
and predicate calculus, formal proofs, mathematical induction. Matrices, sem 
groups, groups, and isomorphism. Relations, partitions, equivalence relation 
trees, graphs. May be taken for graduate credit by students in fields other thë 
computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 51, Math 32 (Fall and spring 
Design of Switching Systems I (3) Friedman and Std 
Switching logic, combinational and sequential circuits. Number systems am 
codes, binary arithmetic, Boolean algebra. Minimization techniques. Combiné 
tional circuits, programmable logic, synchronous sequential circuits. May b 
taken for graduate credit except by majors in computer science (Fall am 
spring) 


142 Foundations of Computing (3) Choi and St? 
Ordering, formal grammars, finite-state machines, equivalence of machine 
reduction, finite-state languages, acceptors, regular expressions, pushdown aut? 
mata, context-free languages, Turing machines, computability. Prerequisite: CSE 
133; concurrent registration: CSci 144 Spring) 

144 Programming Language Concepts (3) Heller and St? 
Concepts and comparisons of data types, syntax, semantics, recursion, bindin 
times, sequence and data control, run-time resources, translators, and storage? 
program languages. Team programming. May be taken for graduate credit exce 
by students in computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 120 or 157, 131 (Fall an? 
spring) 

145 Software Laboratory I (1) Cho 
Computer-programming projects designed to supplement the theory and p 
grams of CSci 144 and 148. Students write structured programs and use prop? 
documentation. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CSci 144, 148 (Fal! 

146 Software Laboratory II (1) Rotenstreich and St 
Computer-programming projects designed to supplement the theory and pre 
grams of CSci 156. Team projects to design new I/O drives and similar proje" 
involving operating system modules. Structured programming and proper doct 
mentation techniques. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CSci 156. 
(Spring) , 

148 Theory of Computer Translators (3) Choi and S? 
Lexical and syntax analysis, regular expressions, context-free grammars, parsi 
techniques, top-down parsing, efficient parsing, syntax-directed translation, in 
termediate formats, flow of control, block structures, procedure calls, sym? 
tables, run-time storage, error-detection and recovery, code optimization, C0% 
generation. Prerequisite: CSci 142, 144 (Fall) 

152 File Structures (3) Feldm 
Data structures for large files. Storage management, block retrieval, fragmentati? 
problems. Sequential, indexed, and hierarchical access methods; trees and tri@® 
logical and physical file access; external sorting, searching, and merging. May 
taken for graduate credit by students in fields other than computer s« ien 
Prerequisite: CSci 131 (Fall) 4 

155 Introduction to Numerical Methods (3 Della Torre and Sl? 
Numerical methods for solving simultaneous linear equations, roots of equ” 
tions, eigenvalues and eigenvectors, numerical differentiation and integrati” 
interpolation, solution of ordinary and partial differential equations, and cuf 
fitting. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: ApSc 113, 115; CSci 519 
equivalent (Spring) r 

156 Introduction to Operating Systems (3) Rotenstreich and sta 
Process management, process state, concurrent processing, sync hronizatio® 
events. Operating system structure, the kernel approach, processor schedulil® 
task switching, monitors. System management, memory management, proce? 
loading, communication with peripherals. File systems. Interactive compul 
tion. Prerequisite: CSci 144 (Spring) ( 

157 Advanced Assembly Language (3 Maurer and sul 


= í 
Introduction to reduced instruction set computing (RISC) machine and assem! 
language. Macros and conditional assembly. Coprocessor instructions. Use 0 i 


e be taken for graduate credit except by majors in computer 


operating system 


science. Prerequ CSci 120 or equivalen Fall 


otari 


162 Design of Switc hing Systems II (3 Zaghloul and 
Analysis of symmetric, unate, and thre sh i functions: Boolean difference and 


lal CITCUIIS, esser iazards, races in sequen 


decomposition. Timing in seque 


tial circuits. Design for testability. Designing usin Ds. Introduction to ASK 
design techni ques. May be taken tor graduate cred dents in heids other 
than computer science. Prerequisite: CS 140 and 122 Spring 

163 Senior C omputer Science Design Project Laboratory I (3 Meltzer and Stafi 
Conception nd design of a one-yea roje hardware and/or software to be 


completed in CSci 164. Performance of a market survey and ec ynomic analysis of 
gn. Prerequisite: CSci 144, 172 


the product. Completion of the preliminar 
and senior status Fall 
164 Senior C omputer Science Design Project Laboratory II (3) Meltzer and Stafi 


Completion, construction, and demonst 1 of the project in CSci 163 
Oral presentation of the project, including visual aids Form itten report on 
the project. Written assignments to ince ability to write technical reports 
Prerequisite CSci 163 Spring 

165 Sequential Circuit Laboratory Zaghloul and Staff 
l'hreshold circuits and asynchronous sequential circuits. Test for faults in 
logic networks. Circuits usin rogram wic devices. Use of design automation 
programs in designing sequential machines. Prerequisite or concurr registra 
tion: CSci 140, 162; EE 66, 67, and 122 

166 Computer Engineering Laboratory I (1 Meltzer and Staff 
Experiment: in support of the theory and design of microprocessor and micro- 
computer hardware and software. Ust yntrol of systems 
Use of simulators, cross-¢ ilers, and development systems. Prerequisite or 

, Concurrent registration: EE 6 S 172 Spring 

167 Computer Engineering Laboratory "1 1 Meltzer 
Class project, using a t )proach ng the subsystems needed to 
produce a í | d ter system. Includes experience in software 
development r buses and local area networks, and design of I/O and 
memory subsystems. Prerequisite or concurrent registrat CSci 166, 188 
(Spring 

168 Simulation Methods (3 Bock and Staff 
Computational methods for continuous and discrete system simulation Effects 


of computer software and hardware architectures on computat ional precision 
ion and testing. Calibra 


and accuracv requirements Random-number gener 


tion and scaling technique. Verification and validation technique Prerequisite 
_ CSci 144, 155 Fall 
2 Computer Organization (3 
Structure and operation of 1 digital computer. Evaluating comp 
Binary arithmetic. Design of computer arithmetic units, data, and instruction 
ry aches 


Itzer and Staff 


ter pertormance 


Paths. Microprogramming; memory technology; virtual 
pipelined computer organization; characteristics of secondary storage; I/O inter 
facing. May be taken for graduate cr 
Science Prerequisite CSci 120, 140 Fall 

Artificial Intelligence (3 Garcia and Staff 
Abstra tion of process and data with list structures Functional programming 
Changes in the state of objects and processes. Environments. Streams Messages 
LISP and PROLOG interpreter models using EVAL and APPLY. Symbolic logic 
i for graduate 


lit by students in fields other than computer 


and formal inference; unification and resolution. May be ta 


T Foai Prerequisite: CSci 144 SI 

^9 Software Tera 3 Rotenstreich and Stafi 
Macroassemblers. library agement ikers loaders. Control of I/O via 
access methods. Requirements definit modularity, structured design, data 


and functional specifications, verification, documentation. Program design. Soft 


Ware tools, maintenance, proje nization, design teams, quality assurance 

_. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CSci 156 Spring 
178 Datat R taf 
abase Management (3 Rotenstreich and Staft 


Design and architecture of database systems. Query formulation, data models 


data structur 


es to minimize access time, rela 


nal data structures. Construction 


182 


185 


187 


188 


197 


198 


160 


170 


Professors R.N. Ganz, Jr., J.H. Maddox, G. Paster, J.A.A. Plotz, J.A. Quitslund, C W 
(Chair), D. McAleavey, C. Tate, O.A. Seavey, L.B. Salamon 
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of a database management system. Survey of existing systems Prerequisil® 
CSci 144 (Spring) 

Computer Systems Architecture (3) Alexandridis and Std 
Design of bus-based digital computer systems, memory subsystems, caches, al 
multiple processors. Comparison of RISC and CISC processors and standa 
buses. Bus transfer and control signals. Speed-up of the ALU. Performan 
memory management, architecture support for protection, task switching, excep 
tion handling, instruction pipelines. May be taken for graduate « redit. Prerequ 
site: CSci 172 (Fall and spring) 1 
Computer Graphics I (3) Musgrave and St# 
Hardware; concepts of graphics subroutine packages; programming con: epts i 
interaction, display, and data structuring; basic clipping and scan-< onversi® 
algorithms; homogeneous coordinates; three-dimensional viewing transform 
May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: CSci 144; concurrent registratio? 
CSci 182 (Spring) 

Design of User-Interface Programs (3) Maur 
How to write programs, like those sold in stores, which call several hundi? 
system procedures to work with the mouse, windows, menus, dialogs, icons, etc 
May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: CSci 131 (Spring) 
Distributed Computing Systems (3) Meltzer and SI? 
Connection of microprocessors and minicomputers into a distributed computin 
system. Use of shared memory and distributed databases. Synchronization pro% 
lems and concurrency in distributed systems. Shared bus structure, loop 85 
token passing. Geographically distributed systems. Computer networks. Loë 


f 


area networks. Prerequisite: CSci 156, 182 (Spring) F 
Special Topics (1 to 3) Sie 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall and spring) 4 

su 


Research (1 to 3) 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: jun 
or senior status (Fall and spring) 


id 


EMERGENCY MEDICAL SERVICES E 


The School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers the Bachelor of Science in the field? 
emergency medical services. See the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bullet? 


ENGINEERING MANAGEMENT 


s ! š d 
Programs in engineering management are offered at the graduate level by the School* 
Engineering and Applied Science. The courses listed here are open to undergradual 


Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) Duffey and su 
Economic decisions, equivalence, mathematics of finance, present worth, anni 
worth, benefit-cost ratio, internal rate of return, multiple alternatives, tax effec? 
inflation, risk loans, retirement and replacement, sensitivity analysis 
(Fall, spring, and summer) 

Basic Quantitative Methods for Donnell anc 
Engineering Management (3) 

Quantitative methods appropriate to engineering management, using 
concepts from probability and statistics. Random variables and probability s 
tributions, estimation, test of hypotheses, linear regression and correlation, intl 
duction to the design of experiments, analysis of variance. Prerequisite Math” 
or equivalent (Fall, spring, and summer) 


T 


ad vance 


ENGINEERING SCIENCE 
See Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering. 
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ste? 
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Associate Professors G.R. Bozzini, R.L. Combs, G. Carter, A. Romines, K. Moreland, D 
Moshenberg M. Alcorn, M.S. Soltan, J. Shore, F. Moskowitz, T.G. Wallace 

Associate Professorial Lecturer P. Griffith 

Assistant Professors M.V. Dow, M.D. Clair, S.P. Willens, ł 
A.C, Pao, P Chu. S. Callaway, J.J. Cohen, R.M. Smith, 1 

Adjunct Assistant Professors |. Bolz, E. Schreiber, D. Scarboro, C. Gamber, ( McMullen 

Instruc tors D.M. Carter, N.W. Whichard, P. McGann, Y. Park 

Adjunct Instructors D.A. Bruno, S. Gold 

Jenny Mc Kean Moore Writer in Washingt B. Lowry 


A. Nissen 


following requirements must be fulfilled 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Englis! 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School ot 
Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite courses—Engl 51—52 or 61—62 or 71-72 or 73-74; or Hmn 1, 2 

3. Required courses in related areas—(a) 12 credit hours or equivalent of Greek, Latin, 
tábrew, French, German, Italian, Russian, or Sj language study at the college level; 
Ib 


hologv; (c) 6 credit hours of history 


6 credit hours of philosophy, religior 
English, American, European, or wor 
4. Required for the major—33 hours of 100-level English courses, includir 
Ing 
a) 
160) 


the follow- 


: (498 199122 4 144 -— 
9 hours in literature before 1800 (Engl 112, 113, 125, 127—28, 130, 131—32, 153, 155, 


b) TA tiit additional hours in literary theory and/or cultural studies (Engl 124 
137, 175, 176. 179) 
d 3 hours in minoritv or post-colonial literature and tradition (Engl 139—40, 169, 173 
174, 179, 187, 188) 


With de 
tute 


may be substi- 


partmental approval, courses with appropriate subject ma 
d lor those specified above 

Students take 15 additional hours of 100-level Engli ( 
‘ours may be in creative writing or composition. Electives she 
each in 19th- and 20th-century literature; 6 hours of literature of a foreign language (either 
in the original language or in translation) may be substituted for 
approval of the En 


rses, of which no more than 9 


d include at least 3 hours 


glish electives with 


glish Department 


Special Honors Majors who wish to be considered for Special Honors must meet the 
general honors requirements listed under Regulations have maintained a 3.0 grade-point 
verage; and apply for admission to the program, in writing by October 15 of the junior 
year, Once admitted, the candidate must enroll in Engl 195 in the spring semester and in 
“ngl 196 in the following fall semester. During the junior year, candidates must continue to 
Maintain a asl hg 


Jepartme 3.0 overall grade-point average and a 3.25 Ya I" ——n— 
Spring lent, Subjec t to departmental approval, the candidate enro ls in Engl in ih 
«Dg semester of the senior year. To be eligible for graduation with Special Honors 
candidates must earn an A on the Honors Thesis and have achieved a 3.4 grade-point 
“Verage in Courses in the English Department 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in dramatic liter 
uec st the Department of English offer an interdisciplinary major in dramatic litera- 
equal oon aaor, which combines the strengths of t ' L, xen. oM 
See Dra asideration to the two key aspects of theatre: the literary text and the production 

amatic Literature 


re—The Department of Theatre and 


he two departments, is designed to give 


Mi ; 
it finor in English—6 hours of introductory literature courses and 15 hours of 100-level 
er " : 
ature courses chosen in consultation with an advisor in the department 


Minor ir 


1 creative writi Engl 81, 6 hours of introductory literature (e.g Engl 51-52 


an y ng 

( x 12 hours of 100-level courses offered by the department, of which at least 9 must be in 
Pàtive Writing 
With 


permission, a limited number of graduate courses i e department may be taken 


for « 
Ted 1 J . f - 1 JT m ul > r > 
listings. Oward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate grams Bulletin for course 
De 
*Partmental prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 is prerequisite to all other courses in English. A 


8-credit-ho, 
isted under 


74 


ir literature survey, such as Engl 51—52, 61—62, 71-72, or any pair of courses 


the general curriculum requirement in literature, 1s prereq iisite for admission 
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to all 100-level courses in the English Department except Engl 102, 110, 115, 160, 161, 162 
and 181 

Scores on the College Board SAT II Writing Subject Test or the English component of tht 
American College Testing battery determine placement in Engl 9 or 10 and eligibility V 
waive the requirement, according to the following schedule. These numbers will chang 
when the College Board recenters scores 


SAT II Writing 


Subject Test ACT Placement 
650 and above or 28 and above Waives Engl 10 
500—649 or 20-27 Engl 10 
499 and below or 19 and below Engl 9 


^ ; i pl 
The admission of international students to any English course is determined by the EF 
Placement Test. Students should apply to the office of English as a Foreign Language to take 
this test {see Students from Foreign Institutions, under Admissions) 


EXPOSITORY WRITING 

9 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) Moshenberg and Stal 
Includes content of Engl 10; offers the advantage of more intensive work % 
analytical reading and on fluency and control in the writing process. Class meet 
five hours per week (Fall and spring) d 

10 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) Moshenberg and Stall 
Critical examination of what language can do and what student writers can do 
with language; analysis of various kinds of discourse, focusing on their pragmati 
and psychological dimensions. Emphasis on the writing process, with guidant 
in revising toward clear, effective, and engaging prose (Fall and spring) 

11 English Composition: Language Moshenberg and St 
and the Arts and Sciences (3) 
Prepares the student to participate critically in the diverse, interpretative co™ 
munity of the university. Analysis of texts, with emphasis on logic, values, ane 
context. Focuses primarily on the polemic nature of writing and thought. Tex® 
and course topics vary among sections. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. Students wh? 


receive credit for Engl 11 cannot receive credit for Engl 13 (Fall and spring 
13 English Composition: Language and Ideas (3) Sta? 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques; emphasis on the 


rhetorical problems raised by various intellectual disciplines and historic? 
milieus. A substantial research paper is required. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 Tol 
taken only in conjunction with Hmn 1. Students who receive credit for Engl # 
cannot receive credit for Engl 11. (Fall and spring) | 
100 Intermediate Expository Writing (3) sul 
Concentration on perfecting the skills of addressing a variety of audiences 
focusing and organizing the essay, varying tone and method of discourse, 49" 
using appropriate vocabulary in several subjects. Texts and topics vary Prerequ' 
site: Engl 9 or 10 and 11, or equivalent. Class size limited to 15 students 
101 Advanced Writing (3) s 
Individualized instruction and frequent conferences; writing projects vary wit 
each student according to needs and interests, Emphasis on developing profes 
sional work habits. Prerequisite: Engl 11 or 13, or written permission of instru 
tor. Class size limited to 15 students (Fall and spring) i 
102 Written Communications in Accounting (3) Bozzini and Sta! 
Analysis of communications by accountants and managers; frequent writin? 


stall 


assignments, with emphasis on effective form and language in memoran f 

letters, reports. Major in accountancy not required. Prerequisite: Engl 11 ant 

junior status. Class size limited to 15 students (Fall and spring) 
110 Writing in Engineering and the Sciences (3) 

Study of writings by engineers and scientists who have considered the implic* 

tions of technology in the modern world. Concurrently, study and practice of! 

communication skills needed for careers in engineering and the sciences prere 
uisite: Engl 9 or 10 or EFL 50; junior, senior, or graduate status (Spring) 


staf 


111 Preparation for Peer Tutors in Writing (3 Callaway 


enter: study and practice of 


For undergraduates accepted as tutors in the V 


techniques for prewriting and rev n; readings on collaborative learn 
ing, the composing process omposition theory, ¢ ive psychology, critical 
thinking, and the teaching of writing; observation and exer 5 in writing, peer 
review, and tutoring Fal 


CREATIVE W RITING 


81 Introduction to Creative Writing Moskowitz and Stafi 
An exploration of genres of creative writing (fiction, poetry, and/or playwriting 
Jasic problems and techniques; exam] fn approaches; weekly writing 
assignm : workshop and n € ss I iting Prereq 
uisite: Engl 11. Limited to 15 studen lla pring 

103 Intermediate Fiction I (3 Moskowitz and Staff 
The writing of fiction. Prerequisite: Engl 81 or equivalent. Limited to 15 stuc 
(Fall and pring 

104 Intermediate Poetry I (3 McAleavey, Clair, Bolz, Shore 
The writing of poetry Prerequisite: Engl 81 or equivalent. Limited t 15 students 
(Fall) 

05 Fundamentals of Playwriting (3 P. Griffith 
Same as TrDa 105. Study of the ess of playwriting, emphasizing dramatic 
structure, characterization, and dialogue. Requirements include study and anal 
ysis of plays, attendance at plays, scene v ind Dt ng the process of 
devel ng a play. Prerequisite: Engl 81 or equ valent and a two-semester litera 
ture survey (e.g., Engl 51—52). Limited student (Fal 

106 Intermediate Fiction II (3 Moskowitz 
The writing of fiction. Prerequisite: Engl 103 or equivalent. Limited to 15 stu 
dents. May be repeated for credit with departmental approval Spring 

107 Intermediate Poetry II Aleavey, Bolz, Clair, Shore 
The w riting of po« try. Prere juisite 04 equi ited to 15 stu 
dents May be repeated for credit w ental (Spring 

108 Intermediate Playwriting (3 P. Griffith 
Same as TrDa 108. Each student 1 evelop a complete play. Attendance at loca 


productions. Group read ourse and staging of scenes 


in cooperation with the I Dance. Prerequisite: Engl 105 


or equivalent. Limited to 15 student be repeated for credit with departmen 
tal approval Spring 


181 Creative Writing Workshop 
Taught by the Jenny McKean Moor: 


ington; open to undergradu 
reative writing course. May 


ictor. Limited to 18 students 


ates and graduate students. Prerequ 


be repeated for credit, if taught by a 
(Fall and spring 

ENGLIS I 
LISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE 


51-5; : 
? Introduction to English Literature (3—3 Paster, Plotz, Cook, and Staff 


d , 
Representative works bv maior authors studied in their historical context; discus- 


1d forms of imagina 


igl 52: 19th and 


Sion of recurrent themes and introduction to various types € 
live literature. Engl 51; Middle Ages throu 


h the 18th centurv. E 


t 20th centuries Academic year 
1 Tragedy (3) Carter 
Modes of tragedv as developed n atic verse, and prose fiction in 


f Job to Beckett 


literature from ancient to modern tin 


52 Comedy (3) Nissen 
Modes of comedv as developed in drama, nondramatic verse, and prose fiction 
5 à er to Borges 
^* Introduction to American Literature (3—3 G Combs, and Staff 


through Melville 


and Crane to th 


Historical survey. Engl 71: From early American writil 
Whitman, and Di 


resent 


kinson. Engl 72: From Twain, Ja 


)-7 (Academic year 


Literature of Black America (3-3 Stafi 


Survey authors of the African-American 


of the major periods and princip: 


tradition. Engl 73: 1789-1900. Engl 74: 20th century Academic year 


112 


115 


120 


124 


130 


131-32 


137—38 


139—40 


ENGLISH 


Chaucer (3) Cohet 
Chaucer's major works seen as exciting, lively texts from the modern perspective 
and as products of specific economic, soc ial, and cultural trends of the late 14th 
century. Focus on The Canterbury Tales, read in the original Middle English 
(Fall) 

Medieval Literature (3) Cohe? 
Readings from a wide range of medieval genres, inc luding romances, saints 
legends, mystical narratives, lyrics, civic drama, and social satires, to explo? 
some of the principal concerns of medieval culture. How these texts responded t? 
and shaped the changing patterns of medieval culture, as the clergy, the aristoC 
racy, and the urban bourgeoisie attempted to define a culture of their own. | 
History of the English Language (3) Stall 
A sociolinguistic approach to the history of the English language The develop: 
ment of the language from Proto-Indo-European through Anglo-Saxon and Mid 
dle English; how the various dialects of modern English were shaped and how? 
normative “standard” English was established. Emphasis on the social contex® 
and cultural implications of these changes 1 
Critical Methods (3) Paster, Alcorn, Romines, Quitslunt 
The topics and techniques of literary analysis, applied to English and America! 
poetry, prose fiction, and drama. Attention to prosody, stylistic and structur 
analysis, narratology, and critical theory applied to specific literary texts. 
(Fall and spring) 

Play Analysis (3) pao 
Same as TrDa 124. Examines both traditional and nontraditional (Aristotelia? 
and non-Aristotelian) approaches to the analysis of dramatic literature an? 


explores literary and theatrical techniques used by playwrights (Spring 
even years) 
The English Renaissance (3) Quitsluné 


Verse and prose, chiefly from the period 1575-1625, seen in relation to continel? 
tal culture and the social institutions that shaped the development of Engli?? 
culture. Sidney, Spenser, Shakespeare, Campion, Donne, Jonson, Bacon, Herbert 
others; emphasis on the development of several literary sty les and on adaptatio? 
of genres to suit changes in private and social experience 
Shakespeare (3—3) Paster, Coo 
Close study of seven or eight plays each semester, with emphasis on the texts iP 
history and ideology. Survey of current critic al practices (feminist, materialis" 
psychoanalytic) and deconstruction of Shakespeare as a cultural institution 
(Academic year) 
Milton (3) : 
Study of the major works in verse and prose, following the course of Milton? 
career. (Spring) 

The 18th Century: Literature and Authority (3—3) walla% 
Readings in significant 18th-century English writers Dryden, Swift, Pop“ 
Johnson, and others—with emphasis on tracing the ways in w hich literary text 
contain, perpetuate, and subvert social and political ideologies j 
The Romantic Movement (3—3) Plotz, Comb 
Major figures and topics in English and Continental romanticism. Engl 19 
Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, and others, Engl 134: Byron, Shelley, Keat 
Hazlitt, DeQuincey, and others. 
Victorian Literature (3-3) 

Engl 135: 1830—1865—E. Brontë, Dickens; Tennyson, Browning, Arnold; D% 
win, Carlyle, Ruskin. Engl 136: 1865—1900— Eliot, Hardy, Conrad; Swinburm* 
the Rossettis, Morris; Pater, Wilde, the Nineties 

Modernism and Anti-Modernism (3—3) Maddox, Soltan, Gre? 
Engl 137: the emergence of modernist experimentation (and the sense of ep? 
temological and moral crisis it expressed) in the poetry and prose of Pound, + 
Eliot, Woolf, Kafka, and others. Engl 138: the reaction against modernist styl 


Cook 


Cart 


and themes in the wake of World War II, as seen in the work of Orwell, AmP 
Lessing, Tournier, Larkin, and others. 1 
20th-Century Irish Literature (3—3) Madde" 


Irish writers from the time of the Literary Revival in the late 19th century to! j 
present. Engl 139: Yeats and other Irish poets and play wrights of his time an 
after—Synge, O'Casey, Kavanagh, Heaney, and others Engl 140: Joyce throu 
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Ulysses and other fiction writers of later generations—O'"Brien, Bec kett, and 
itis others (Academic year 

193-54 The English Novel (3—3 Maddox, Soltan, Wallace 
Engl 153: The 18th century—Defoe Richardson, Fielding, Sterne, and others 
Engl 154: The 19th century—Austen, the Brontés Dickens, George Eliot, Hardy 

Ete and others (Academic yea! 

155-56 The English Drama (3-3 Paster 
Engl 155: Shakespeare's contemporaries Engl 156: Historical survey, 1660 to 
present 

157 Modern Drama (3 Paster, Pao 
Representative continental, English, and American plays of the period 1900 
1960 

158 Contemporary Drama (3) Pao 
Examines drama written since 1960 in the of postmodernism as both a 
literary and a theatrical theory. Explores the ways contemporary playw rights and 
directors challenge the perceptions and assumptions oi today's audience 

160 Early American Literature and Culture (3 Seavey 
The shaping of America's early literary and cultural traditions as shown by 
significant writers of the Colonial and Early National periods: Bradstreet, Cotton 
Mather, Edwards, Franklin, Crevecoeur, and others Fall 

161 American Romanticism (3) Sten 
The shaping of America's literary and cultural traditions as shown by significant 
writers of the Romantic period: Poe, Emerson Hawthorne, Melville, Thoreau 
Whitman, Dickinson, and others (Spring 

162 American Realism (3 Romines 
The shaping of America’s literary and cultural traditions as shown by significant 
Writers of the Realist period: Twain, James, Crane Howells, Wharton, Chopin 

163-64 debinson, and others (Fall 

merican Poetry (3-3) Ganz, Combs, McAleavey 
Close examination of major American poems. Engl 163: From the beginnings 
through the earlv 20th century: works by Bradstreet, Taylor, Poe, Emerson 
Whitman, Dickinson, Robinson, Frost, and others. Engl 164 The 20th-century 
modernist poets: Stevens, Pound, Williams, Eliot, Ransom, Cummings, Crane 

165-6 and others 

66 American Drama (3-3) Combs 
Engl 165: 19th-century melodrama and the emergence of realism works by 
O'Neill and other dramatists of the early 20th century. Engl 166: Developments in 
modern American drama since World War II, including works by Williams 
Miller, Albee, Shepard, Rabe, Guare, Mamet, Henley, Wasserstein, Shange, 

167-68 n Wilson, and others 

ne American Novel (3—3) Maddox, Seavey, Moreland, Sten 
Historical and critical study of major works in the American novelistic tradition 
Engl 167: From beginnings through the 19th century: Hawthorne Melville, 
James, Twain, Dreiser, and others. Engl 168: The 20th century: Wharton Cather, 
Anderson, Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Faulkner, Wright, R.P. Warren, Nabokov, and 

169 e (Academic year) - l s i 
“tinicity and Place in American Literature (3 Chu, Romines, Tate 
The relationships among ethnic identity, authorship, regional setting, and na- 
tional consciousness. Differences in the literary culture of ethnically, racially, 
and regionally diverse American populations; how considerations of ethnicity 
and place have been reshaping the American literary canon Texts and emphases 

170 Mas with instructor 

e Short Story (3) Combs 
an extensive survey of short fiction by a wide variety of writers of the 19th and 
- centuries, about half of them American; readings on the art of the short story 

171 unn and literary critics included je 
i uthors (3) Staff 
otha studies of a single figure or two or three authors (of British, Americ " or 
aere Paty ) who have written in English. Topics announ ed in the Sched- 

172 of Classes; may be repeated for credit provided the topic differs i 


ud Topics in Literature (3 Statt 
o 1 "d . " 
pics announced in the Schedule of Classes; may be repeated for credit pro- 


Vide < } 
led the topic differs. Topics of projected courses include Jewish-American 
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fiction; children's literature; southern literature; science fiction; literature alf 
politics; literature and philosophy; Freud, Dostoevsky, and Shakespeare liter 
ture of the Holocaust 

173 Selected Topics in Post-Colonial Literature (3) Dow, Plot 
Historical, critical, and theoretical study of post-colonial literatures—Afric® 
Asian, Commonwealth—in English. Topics vary with instructor, May be ® 
peated for credit provided the topic differs 

174 African-American Literature (3) Talt 
Study of texts representing the experiences of black Americans and the ideas an 
social forces that have shaped their lives and writings 

175 Gender and Literature (3) Romines, Ta 
Symbolic representations of culturally defined roles and assumptions in litet 
ture. Male and female gender roles as fundamental to culture; the representatl@ 
of culture, in literature especially and in the arts and humanities generally 

176 Literature and Philosophy (3) Quitslum 
An exploration of features that certain kinds of literary and philosophical tex! 
have in common, noting how the disciplines of philosophy and literary studl@ 
differ in their approaches to language and meaning. Readings range from ¢ lassi 
both ancient and modern, to contemporary texts 

177-78 Contemporary American Literature (3—3) Moskowitz, Ganz, Chi 

Major and representative works, 1946—1980. Engl 177: poetry, fiction, and nO? 
fiction by Flannery O'Connor, Ginsberg, Kerouac, Rich, Lowell, Plath, Maile 
Roethke, Baraka, Berryman, Ashbery, and others. Engl 178: essay, short story, am 
novel: Warren, Salinger, Agee, White, Cheever, Nabokov, Welty, Wilder, Ols&? 
Bellow, McPhee, and others l 

179 Special Topics in Literary Theory and/or Cultural Studies (3) sti 
Selected topics in the diverse theoretical methodologies and interdisc iplinaf 
studies that characterize contemporary English and American literary studie 
May be repeated for credit provided that topic differs 

182 A Writer’s Perspective on Literature (3) 
Study of a literary topic, from the point of view of the Jenny McKean Moo 
Writer in Washington. May be repeated for credit 

187 Asian-American Literature (3) cw 
The rapidly expanding tradition of literature written by and about Americ ans? 
Asian decent. The intersection of Asian-American histories and the develop!™ 
literary tradition; representation of identity, ethnicity, gender; “orientalis™ 

188 Jewish-American Writing (3) Plo’ 
One hundred years of Jewish-American writing in fiction, autobiography, poeti? 
drama, and non-fictional prose. The immigrant experience, American philose™ 
tism and antisemitism, the Holocaust and after, the New York intellectu@” 
Jewish feminism, and the patriarchal tradition 

195-96 Honors Seminar (3—3) Romines, Moreland, Gree 

Genre and genre theory; literature as cultural artifact and as instrument y 
cultural criticism; various critical approaches—ideological, historical, am 
ahistorical. Open only to second-semester junior and first-semester senior honof 
candidates in English (Engl 195: spring; Engl 196: fall) 4 

197 Independent Study (3) Sten and SUP 
For exceptional students whose academic objectives are not acc ommodated # 
regular courses. Students must obtain the chair's approval and arrange for sup 
vision by an appropriate member of the department (Fall and spring) 

198 Honors Thesis (3) f 
Under the guidance of an instructor, the student writes a thesis on an approve 


st 


topic. Open only to senior honors candidates in English (Fall and spring 
199 Internship: Research and Writing (3) Quitslund and S® 
Position of responsibility with a publication or an educational or cultural instit? 


tion or other organization offering practical experience in research and writing, 
ral¥ 
Restricted to junior and senior English majors; requires departmental approve 


plans prior to registration. Regular meetings with supervising professor 
ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
tot 


Associate Professors G.R. Bozzini, S.M. Wright, C.F. Meloni, B.P. Tyndall (Dire¢ 
M.A.P. Saunders 


Assistant Professors I C. Reid, M. Kirkland ri A.J. Beley, J.K. Donaldson, Jr., P 
Connerton, C.L. Iacobelli, M.B. Bandas, P.N. Edmondson, R.W. Tucker, ( Matthews 


L. lacobelli, M.D. pandas, F.un. BK 


This omprehensive program in English as a foreign language is designed for persons 


enrolled or planning to enroll in University credit programs, for members ol Washington's 

inte x 

of national community, and for other individuals who wis 
English through an intensive or semi-intensive study prog 


e i . 
ntering the program must take the EFL Placement Te 
Course 


rove their command 
International students 


> registering for any EFI 


Note: The following course restrictions pertain to students admitted to degree programs 
w 4 n y , e 
vho are enroll ed in EFL courses. While enrolled in EFL 15, 20, and 30, students may not 
er ^ n " 

roll in other courses. With permission of the advisor (in the case f Columbian College, 


Permission of the denn) students enrolled in EFL 40 may take one other course, and 
Students e nrolled in EFL 45 mav take two other courses. Students admitted through EFI 
may take only EFL courses 

a Special cases and with the approv ogram, component parts of EFL 15, 20, 30 
and 40 can be taken separately. Tuition rates and laboratory fees are charged accordingly 


15 Basic English (0 Beley 
Introduction to basic grammar, vocabulary ] tion. Development of 
reading, speaking, and listening skills. Twenty class hours per week. Students 

any other academic 


registered in EFL 15 will not be pe rmitte xd to register f 
course. Tuition is charged at the rate of redit hours; laboratory fee, $70 
20 Lower-Intermediate English (0 Iacobelli, Donaldson, Wright 
Continued studv of basic grammar. Practice in speaking, listening, reading, 
tegration of skills. Twenty class 


vocabulary, and composition. Emphasis on 
hours per week. Students registered in EFL 20 will not be permitted to register for 
it the rate of 7 credit hours 


any other academic course. Tuition is char 
laboratory fee, $70 
30 Intermediate English (0) Matthews, Connerton, Reid 
Continued studv of grammar, w ith emphasis on paragraph writing De Jeveloy yment 
of reading skills and vocabulary through authentic texts on at ademic topics 
Practice in speaking, listening, d pronunciation. Introduction to academic 
lectures and note-taking throug sh a video component Twenty « lass hours per 
Week. Students registered in EFL 30 will not be permitte >d to register for any other 
academic course. Tuition is charged at the rate X 7 credit hours; laboratory tee, 


$50 

40 Higher-Intermediate English (0 Bandas, Meloni, Thompson 
Skills needed in academic course work: composition, listening comprehension, 
note-taking, oral communication, strategies for reading unadapted texts, and 
vocabulary building. Introduction to basic research techniques. Cor ntinued ~~ 
of complex grammar. Twenty class hours per week. Students registered in EFI 
may not take additional academic work without approval of their advisor Tuition 
is charged at the rate of 7 credit hours; laboratory fee 

45 Semi-Intensive Advanced English (0 Edmondson, Tucker, Tyndall 
Emphasis on the research/writing process. Practice in reading university-level 
materials. Focus on revision and editing Additional class sessions are offered in 
Specialized skills. Ten class hours per week. Tuition is charged at the rate of 5 

F. credit hours 

0 English Composition/Research Methods Donaldson, lacobelli, Kirkland 
for International Students (3 
Expository writing and library research methods course for students w ho dem- 
onstrate high proficiency in English. Four class hours per week This course can 

.. be taken by international students in lieu of Engl 9 or 10. Special fee, $25 

60 Advanced Oral Communication (3 Tucker 

For students who demonstrate high profic iency in English and wish to improve 

their formal oral communication skills. Emphasis on interviewing, preparing 
and delivering informative and persuasive speeches, and leadir 1g and partic ipat- 

61 ing in small-group discussions. Four class hours per wee k. Special fee, 
American Language and Culture (3 Beley 

or oe who demonstrate high proficiency in English. This course empha 

sizes critical thinking skills through reading, discussion and essay writing 


Topic s on contemporary American culture selected from a w ide range of authen 
Four class hours per week. Special fee, $25 


tic texts periodic literature, an 
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ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 


Committee on Environmental Studies 
H. Merchant (Chair), W.C. Parke, A. Viterito, A.M. Yezer 


Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers interdepartment? 
programs in environmental studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Ba helor® 
Science. By emphasizing the social sciences, the program leading to the degree of Bache? 
of Arts is designed to serve the student whose participation in the environmental decisio 
making process involves integrating information of a less technical nature. The prog? 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science prepares a student for a role in env ironmenl 
decision making that involves the interpretation and use of technical information 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in environmental studies—The following requiremel* 
must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School? 
Arts and Sciences 
2. Prerequisite courses 
(a) Statistics—Stat 91 ] 
(b) Natural sciences—6-—8 credit hours selected from BiSc 3—4, 11-12 Chem 11-# 
17—18; Geol 1—2; or Phys 1, 2, 5, 6. BiSc 3-4 must be passed with a grade of A or B t0 
accepted toward fulfilling the introductory natural science requirement. 
(c) Social sciences—Econ 11-12, plus 6 credit hours sele ted from Anth 1 
1, 2, 3; PSc 1, 2; Psyc 1, 105-6; or Soc 1, 2 
3. Required courses for the major (51 credit hours) 
(a) BiSc 154; Econ 136; Envr 151-52, 157; Geog 132 or 135 
(b) 9 credit hours selected from BiSc 102, 103, 104, 107, 108, 110, 112, 114, 126, 1% 
134, 135, 137, 138, 140 or 142, 145, 152, 155, 156, 157, 208, 242, 243 Chem 22, 50, 122, 150 
151-52, 153—54; Geol 5, 105, 122, 124, 129, 151-52, 154 Phys 14, 15, 16 b 
u 


(c) 24 credit hours in courses selected from no more than two departments in 
following—Anth 150, 151, 152, 171, 188, 263, 267, 273; Econ 101, 102, 105 157, 158, 10 
199, 237; Geog 106, 107, 108, 110, 127, 134, 136, 137, 140, 143, 145, 219, 220, 222; psc 10 
111, 112, 117, 118, 120, 122, 124, 129; Psyc 104, 144, 146; Soc 120, 130, 143, 181 Up t0! 
hours of credit in Envr 159-60 or 161 (or other approved field experience or internshi 


courses) may be included in this category 


2; Get? 


Bachelor of Science with a major in environmental studies—The following requi 


ments must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate Sc hool% 
Arts and Sciences 
2. Prerequisite courses 
(a) Statistics—Stat 91 
(b) Natural sciences—1 
17-18; Geol 1-2; Phys 1, 2 
(c) Social sciences—Econ 11-12, plus 6 « redit hours selected from Anth 1 
1, 2, 3; PSc 1, 2; Psyc 1, 105-6; Soc 1, 2 
3. Required courses for the major (51 credit hours) 
(a) BiSc 154; Econ 136; Envr 151-52, 157 Geog 132 or 135 d 
(b) 24 credit hours selected from BiSc 102, 103, 104, 107, 108, 110, 112, 114, 10 
130, 134, 135, 137, 138, 140 or 142, 145,1 


18 credit hours selected from BiSc 11-12; Chem 11-9 


5. 6. Either BiSc 11-12 or Chem 11-12 must be selec! 
2; Gem 


52, 155, 156, 157, 208, 242, 243; Chem 22, 50,14 
150, 151—52, 153—54; Geol 5, 105, 122, 124, 129, 151-52, 154 Phys 14, 15, 16 Up 
hours of credit in Envr 159—60 or 161 (or other approved field experience or interns! 


courses) may be included in this category 
n 
! 


following—Anth 150, 151, 152, 171, 188, 263, 267, 273; Econ 101, 102, 105, 157, 158,1 
199, 237; Geog 106, 107, 108, 110, 127, 1 34, 136, 137, 140, 143, 145, 219, 220, 222; 10 
111, 112, 117, 118, 120, 122, 124, 129 Psyc 104, 144, 146; Soc 120, 130, 143, 181. a 

The science and social science courses listed under 3(b) and 3(« above must be taken! 
not more than three departments 


F 
151-52 Senior Seminar in Environmental Studies (3—3 Merc T 

Directed reading and discussion of contemporary environmental problems p 
ited to majors in environmental studies or with permission of instructor 


McGuirl 


ie role ot 


157 Introduction to Environmental Law 


} 
An introduction to selected pieces « 


ajor environmental legislation. T 
(d internre: ; lo ation. I T. 
the courts and bureaucracy in im nting and interpreting legislation. Impact 


on decision making. Designed for students with no training in law 


159-60 Field Experience (3—3 Stafi 
Open to juniors and seniors majoring ir environmental studies. Students spend 
at least eight hours per week al, technical, legal, or special-interest 
organization working on environmental qu S 

161 Environmental Policy Internship (3 or 6 Stafi 
For students interested in environmental policy and decision making at the 
national level. The course consists of an internship with a federal agency or 


public interest group concerned W th environmental affairs, a weekiy seminal 


based on directed read 
(Summer) 


igs, guest speaker presentations, and a major term paper 


EXERCISE SCIENCE 


Professor D.C. I 


'aup (Chair) 
“\S80Cciate 


i Professors B. Fernhall, P.A. Sullivan 
^ punct Assistant Professors W. LeBolt, C.W. Warner 


X Instructors B.J]. Westerman, R.L. Jarvis, R.L. Harrison, V.E. Jahelka, M.J. Schafter 


> > 


Thompson, J. Susman, J.R. Schoneboom, R.L. Luntz, 1 F. West, D. Pettie 


Bac helor of Se ience in Exercise and Sport Science—124 credit hours as follows 
he general educ ation component consists of the following 42—44 credit hours: Engl 9 or 
) 


, and 11; Comm 40 or 42 or SpHr 11; and 6 hours in literature, 12 hours in so ial science 
) 


3 hours in basic science, 3 hours each in computer science, math, and statistics chosen 


( 
Consultation with the major advisor 


le exercise and sport science core consists of 33 credit hours: ExSc 103, 109, 134, 140 


152, 154—55, 161, 162, and 171. All majors are required to pass 4 hours of ExSA 
Courses 


Students inte 


j rested in National Athletic Training Association certification should com- 
plete mE 


2 10. 1 15 - nd 175. with the 
<4 hours of exercise science courses: ExSc 110, 138, 158, 159, and 175, with the 


bal 

alance p 

Stud planned with the major advisor lr 

Biol udents Intending to apply to medical school should complete the following courses 
122, 123 Chem 11-12, 15 ),15 hys 1 5—6; Math 31; and 12 credit hours 


)1 )4, 193 


of elective or secondarv field of studv c« 
ceda santi intending to apply to graduate physical therapy schools should complete 12 
SCier lours of exercise science courses: ExSc 135, 145 or 146, 158-159; the following basic 
0 ence Courses Biol 122. 123: Chem 11-12; Phys 1—2, 5—6; and 11 credit hours of elective 
T Secondary field of study courses planned with the major advisor 
hou dents interested in sport management or other careers related to exerc y and eic 
With th omplete 24 hours of exercise science electives and plan the balance of the program 
„ © major advisor. A secondary field of study is recommended 
19 *? regulations of the School of Education and Human Development, as stated in the 
71995 issue of The George Washington University Bulletin, L ndergraduate Programs, 
pr ain to students in the Bachelor of Science in Exercise and Sport Science degree 
t Ogram 
The U 


Dep 


2d with the major advisor 


Pert 


Diversity is not responsible for injuries received in any of the activities of the 


artme ‘ - 
artment of Exercise Sc ience and the student assumes full responsibility therefor 


EXERCier an, 
RCISE AND SPORT ACTIVITIES 
Credit 


Dacca] for exercise and sport activities courses is not generally recognized for the 
bacca I i 


10s -ureate. Some exercise and sport activities courses may be repeated for « redit by 
Se & : se and s i 
tudents who are eligible to receive credit for such courses 


10 Beginning Badminton (1) 


20 Beginn; ; 
21 eginning/Intermediate Golf (1) 
2> po Fencing (1) 


: Basketbal] (1) 
24 Volleyball (1) 
“6 Karate (1) 


DN 
“I 


30 


>< 


à Scuba Diving (2) 


EXERCISE SCIENCE 


Tennis (1) 

Yoga (1) 

Fitness (1) 

Beginning Swimming (1) 

Swimming (1) 

Intermediate Swimming (1) 

Racquetball (1) 

Self-Defense (1) 

Skiing (1) 

Laboratory fee, amount announced in Schedule of Classes. 

Aerobics (1) 

Tai Chi (1) 

Aikido (1) 

Experimental Activities (1) 

Topic and amount of laboratory fee (if charged) announced in Schedule o 
Classes. May be repeated for credit 

CPR and First Aid (2) 

Training for certification in cardiopulmonary resuscitation and first aid Labore 
tory fee, $13. 

Intermediate/Advanced Tennis (2) 

Development of skills, theories of strategy; emphasis on competitive play as! 
lifetime sport. 

Water Safety Instructor Certification (2) 

Laboratory fee, $5. 

Laboratory fee, amount announced in Schedule of Classes. Personal equipmel! 
fee, amount announced at first class meeting 

Team Sports (2) 

Racket Sports (2) 

Lifeguard/Lifeguard Instructor (2) 

Laboratory fee, $10 

Conditioning/Weight Training (2) 

Sport Clinics and Workshops (1 to 3) 

Special intensive study and skill development. There may be a laboratory fee 
amount announced in Schedule of Classes 


EXERCISE SCIENCE 


101 Experimental Course (3) 


103 Professional Foundations of Exercise and Sport Science (3) 


10 


10 


11 


/ 


9 


0 


suf 
Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes j 
sta 


" : . ; : «n {0 
Nature, scope, and scientific basis of exercise and sport science; orientation" 


professional competencies and opportunities 
Personal Health and Wellness (3) f 
A survey of the various components involved in personal health and wellnes 
such as personal fitness, sexuality, mental health, and environmental healt, 
Emphasis is on application of knowledge through the use of dec ision-making P^ 
behavior-modification skills 

Fitness Testing and Prescription (3) 

Evaluation of aerobic capacity, muscular strength, flexibility, and idea 
weight; development of prescribed exercise programs. Laboratory fee, $40. 
(Fall) 


sul 


pau? 
l pod! 


Supervision and Leadership of Exercise and Sport Programs (3) Sulliv® 
Concepts and techniques of the supervision and management of fitness progra” 
and personnel (Spring) e 
Organizing and Directing Sport, Health, and Fitness Activities (3) SU. 


The study of techniques for teaching, leading, organizing, and facilitating spo 


health, and fitness activities in a variety of organized settings. (Spring ie 
Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) Schall 
an 


Conceptual approach to curriculum design and teaching, including plar 

; i ati’ 
and organization, methodology, selection and use of materials, and evaluat? 
basic health knowledge (Spring) 


134 


c 
or 


146 


152 


or 


161 


171 


2 Practicum (3 3) 


119 


Sport and Nutrition (3 Jahelka 
The nutrition needs for recreational exercise and sports; skills in assessing 


nutrition needs; development of individ 


nutrition programs that are sport 
activity-specific; and identification and correction of nutrition problems affect 
ing sports performance (Fall) 

Sports and the Law (3 Warner 
Basic principles of the law as it applies to amateur and professional sports. Legal 


issues and their ramifications Spring 

Introduction to Sport Management Sullivan 
Introduction to con epts of management related to sport and exercise program 
Principles of Coaching (3 Sullivan 


Study of coach/athlete behavioral patterns and interactions, coaching methods 
and interdisciplinary principles applicable to coaching (Spring 
Exercise and Sport Psychology (3 Sullivan 


Study of psychological aspects of sport participants, athletes, teams, and compe- 


' i ; 
“ition in sport situations, including personality, motivation, performance level, 


achievement, and behavioral change strategies; social factors, training events, 


and measurement techniques Fall 

Working, Stress, and Human Values (3 Nashman 
Recognition prevention, and control of stress and the burnout syndrome. A 
umanistici inquiry into values, attitu les, and stressors associated with various 
professions Admission by permission of instructor Fall 

Stress Management, Burnout, and Human Potential (3 Nashman 


The nature, prevention, and control of the stress and burnout syndrome. Stu- 
dents will design an overall stress management strategy that incorporates 
ac hievement of life goals and human potential in a stress-efficient manner 
Admission by permission of instructor 5pring 
Kinesiology (3) Staff 
Analysis of human movement with emphasis on the biomechanics of exercise 
and sport movement patterns. Prerequisite: an approved course in anatomy 
(Spring) 
Physiology of Exercise (3 Fernhall 
I he Physiological functions of the body and the effect of exercise on these 
functions Prerequisite: ExSc 154—55 or permission of instructor. Laboratory 
fee, $40 (Fall) 
Applied Anatomy and Physiology I-II (3—3 LeBolt 
Fundamentals of human anatomy and physiology for students preparing for 
health sciences professions. Bones, joints, muscles, innervation, and blood sup- 
ply Prerequisite to ExSc 155: ExSc 154 Academic year) 
Safety: Prevention and Care of Sports Injuries (3 Westerman 
Safety education, liability prevention and care of sports injuries; related person- 
Del, facilities, and equipment. Laboratory fee, $40 
Athletic Training and Rehabilitation (3) Westerman 
© course is designed to provide lectures and lab sessions dealing with upper 
and lower extremities for injury evaluation tec hniques, the use of therapeutic 
modalities, and rehabilitation tec hniques. Prerequisite: ExSc 158. Laboratory 


fee, $40 (Spring) 


í Paup 
For departmental majors and minors only. Practical experience in related disci- 
plines May be repeated for credit Academic year 

Ssues in Exercise and Sport Science (3 Sullivan 


Study i" 
tudy of current literature with implications for exercise and sport science 
Specializations 


use of library resources and retrieval systems; evaluation of 


Tote: ^ 

F r fessional competencies. Prerequisite: ExSc 103 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 

I ati R ; mti 
International] Experiences (1 to 6 Staff 


Mine to a foreign « ountry for study of a specific topic. May be repeated for credit 

Í permission of advisor 

independent Study (1 to 3) cut 

in ao ePartmental majors only. Individually designed model for intensive study 
area of special interest. Prerequ nonstrated competency for inde- 


)e " : ; x - 
e work and permission of advisor and instructor. May be repeated for 
redit j 


FINANCE/FORENSIC SCIENCE 


Stall 


175 Internship (3 to 9) 
(Fall, spring 


For departmental majors, Admission by permission of advisor 
and summer) 

184 Workshop (1 to 3) Sta? 
Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit will 


permission of advisor 


FINANCE 


Professors F. Amling, T.M. Barnhill, W.E. Seale (Chair), W. Handorf 
Associate Professors J.M. Sachlis, N.G. Cohen, P.S. Peyser, M.S. Klock, G.M JabboU' 


J. Jordan 
Associate Professorial Lecturer R. Strand 
Assistant Professors M. Eppli, I.G. Bajeux-Besnainou 
Adjunct Assistant Professor M. Humber 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer R. Petruska 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading to th 
degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy and Bachelor of Business Administration 


Departmental prerequisite: BAdm 115 is prerequiste to all courses in the Final® 
Department 


122 Intermediate Finance (3) Humber, Peyser, Sach 
Theory and practice of acquiring and using funds. Simulations of busine 
decisions by cases and/or models to assess the risk/return interaction of inve? 

ment, financing, and dividend decisions (Fall and spring) f 

Jabbo" 


123 Investment and Portfolio Management (3) o 
T JW à) 
Theory and principles of security analysis and portfolio management, includi? 


analysis of the national economy, industry, company, and security marke? 
Risk-reward and computer-aided analysis (Fall and spring) ; 
124 Advanced Financial Management (3 Coh? 
Analysis and readings covering applications of theory to financial manageme? 
Case studies for decision making involving working capital, capital budgelil 
financing, dividend policy, and valuation. Prerequisite: Fina 122, 123. (fe 


and spring) 4 
132 Real Estate Investment (3) Hand 
er Mb 

Principles of real estate investment, including valuation, appraisal, financi 


and development, in addition to a discussion of the mortgage market a? : 
institutions. (Fall) j 
133 Fundamentals of Insurance and Risk Management (3) sw 
Functions of insurance and risk management in business enterprise. 
135 Money and Capital Markets (3) Handorf, F 
The process of capital formation in a free enterprise economy, with spe“ 
emphasis on factors affecting the level and structure of interest rates Mor 
market, capital market, and derivative contracts (futures and swaps) are ev 
ated from both investment and financing perspectives (Fall and spring 
190 Special Topics (3) s 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. 
199 Individual Research (arr.) j 
Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be repeated 0” 
for credit (Fall and spring) 


(sprit 
aj? 


The following business core course is offered through the Department of Finance 
course description, see listing under Business Administration 


BAdm 115 Financial Management and Markets 
FORENSIC SCIENCES 


p T volt 
The Department of Forensic Sciences offers graduate degree programs through Col W 
bian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The following courses are aval 

to undergraduates 


103-4 Introduction to Forensic Sc iences (3—3) Rowe 
Topics in the application of science to the criminal justice system, including 
personal identification, analysis of drugs, forms of trace evidence, identifica 
of biological fluids, forensi pathology, and fore 
Cises Prerequisite: two semesters of a laborator 


FRENCH 


tion 
nsic toxicology. Laboratory exer 
y science other than astronomy 


See 
Romance Languages and Literatures. 


GEOG s 
OGRAPHYy AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 
Profe ` 
Broor D.C. McGrath, J.C Lowe, D.E. Vermeer (Chair) 
AsLeSSoria] Lecturers B. Thomas, G.1 Foggin 
Assis late Professorial Lecturer W.B. Wood 
~ “ant Professors A. Viterito, D.M: Hart, M.D. Price, .M.D. Hamil 


iton 
Bache 
fult Chelor of Arts with a major in geography— The foll wing requirements must be 
Ulfilled ; 
The 8eneral requirements stated under Columbian Colle 


j I ge and Graduate School of 
ts and Sciences 

least 6 “quired courses in the major—36 credit hours, including Geog 1, 2, 195; Geol 1. At 
ast 6 cred; i : 

Envir Credit hours must be chosen from each of the following groups Group A (Physical 
j 0 -} » 11 4 4 4 e 49 (^ is E " 

25 c ntal/Resources) Geog 108, 110, 132, 134, 135, 136; Group B (Human)—Geog 

' 64, 140, 141, 145, 146; Group C (Techniques)—Geog 104, 105, 106, 107. 121, 153 

Mi 
"inc Ba Ast ‘ 

tom or in 8eography—Required: 21 credit hours, inc luding Geog 1, 2, and one course 

each of the 


groups listed under requirements for the maior 


h )e YS 1 
or cre Permission, a limited number « 


d f graduate courses in the department may be taken 
It toward an 
Bs 


undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 


1 Introduction to Human Geography (3 


^* Systematic survey of I 
Space, 


Lowe, Vermeer 
iuman geography; cultural perspectives on the use of 
including urbanization. geopolitics, and land use 


2] (Fall and spring 
4 ntroduction to Price, Vermeer, 
:vironmental Geography (3) Viterito, Hamilton 
A Systematic survey of environmental geography; perspectives on environments 
and human e ology, including ecosystems and their use, human population 
k dynamic s, and resource geography (Fall and spring) 


he Physical Environment (3) 
A study of the earth’s physical environment, its sy stems, subsystems, 
104 M Processes. Laboratory fee, $30 
naps and Mapmaking (3) 

9Scriptive and statistical tec hniques for thematic mapping; computer í 
105 ny Laboratory fee, $30 
TM Chniques of Spatial Analysis (3) 
Nature of geographical inquiry, 
research methods 
*€08raphic Information Systems (3 
Analysis of ¢ t 
Plotting tech 
instruc tor 


Stafi 
and physi- 


Staff 
artogra- 


Viterito 
approaches to the study of geography, empirical 


Viterito 
artographic data structures and automated databases Digitizing and 


niques. Laboratory fee, $30 Prerequisite: Geog 105 or permission of 


- 
107 emote Sensing and Air Photo Interpretation (3) Thomas 
"MOote-sensing techniques using aerial photography, color infrared, microwave. 
and satellite imagery. Application to rural and urban settings, arc haeology, and 
108 environmental monitoring. Laboratory fee, $30 
eather and Climate (3) Viterito 
An examination of atmospheric processes and climatic regions. Laboratory fee, 
110 E Prerequisite Geog 2 
-ma 


te and Human Ecology (3) 
“tects of clir 


C lange, Pre 


Viterito 
nate on human activities. Examination of human-induced climate 


requisite: Geog 2 


122 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCI 


115 Mesoamerican Field Program (3 or 6) Humphrey, Mergen, Prid 


Same as AmCv/Anth 115 ] 
120 World Regions: Problems and Prospects (3) Stal 
Understanding of world environmental and cultural regions; the natural an! 
human conditions that undergird current problems and future prospects 
121 Computer Mapping (3) 
Analysis and application of computer map} 
TRAN and BASIC programming methods as they 
tory fee, $30 
124 Urban Transportation (3) 
The relationship between freight and passenger transportation systems and W 
ban land use patterns and structure. Prerequisite: Geog 1 
125 Transportation and Communication (3) 
The structure and evolution of transportation and communi 
their impact on regional development. Prerequisite: Geog 1 


Su 
ying methods. Examination ot FOR 
apply to cartography Labor? 


Low 
ation networks & 


126 Location in Manufacturing and Agriculture (3) Hs 
Theories dealing with the location and dynamics of economic activities. Pre™ 
uisite: Geog 1. j 

127 Population and Settlement (3) He 
Patterns of world population; factors contributing to population pressule 


growth, and migrations Prerequisite: Geog 1 , 
132 Resource Management and Conservation (3) Si 
The global distribution, utilization, and degradation of natural resources Preres 
uisite: Geog 2 i 
133 People, Land, and Food (3) Pr 
Spatial disparities in world food production, demand, and d 
food—population balances; food supply problems and prospects. Prere 


istribution; regio? 
quis!" 


Geog 1 or 2 
134 Energy Resources (3) 
Analysis of regional patterns and trends in consumption and proc 


Price, Hamil 
juction $ 


energy resources. Examination of international energy linkages and energy p? 
cies of selected nations. Prerequisite: Geog 2 1 
135 Resources and Environmental Quality (3) s 
[Investigations into questions of resource use and environmental quality y 


phasis on public policy and societal attitudes as they influence resource ^ 
Prerequisite: Geog 2 


136 Water Resources (3) 
Analysis of the global spatial patterns, development, and use of water resou 


Viterito, Hamil 


Prerequisite: Geog 2 
137 Environmental Hazards (3) 
Examination of natural hazards in terms of their types, distributions, ar 
on human activities. Prerequisite: Geog 2 
140 Urban Form and Dynamics (3) w 
Analysis of the internal spatial structure of cities; emphasis on explaining 
terns and dynamics of location within the city. Prerequisite: Geog 1 p 
141 Urban Settlement in the Developing World (3) 
Urbanization processes, problems, and management in the developin 
Focus on urban location, politics, housing, services, employment, and € 
mental issues. Prerequisite: Geog 1 (Fall p 
143 Urban Social Geography (3) Lowe ^. 
Behavioral perspectives on human spatial activities in cities Prerequisite Ger 
144 Explorations in Historical Geography (3) Mon? 
Same as AmCv 144 qi 
145 The Cultural Landscape (3) $ 
Analysis of the relationships between culture and environment; 
spatial and ecological considerations Prerequisite: Geog 1 p 
146 Political Geography (3) " 
Interrelationships among the human and physical environment and poli? 
svstems; the organization of political territories. Prerequisite: Geog 1 qi 
147 Military Geography (3) T 
An examination of environmental and locational factors and their imp^ 
military planning and operations. Prerequisite Geog 1 or 2 


"m 
Viterito, Hamill 
id imp” 


g wit 
nv 9 


emphas® 


151 Geography of North America (3) 


Foggin 
An examination of the social environmental 


and economic factors that have 


led to development of the several regions of the U.S and Canada. Prerequisite 
Geog 1 or 2 


rat! 
Fundamentals of Urban Planning and Design (3 N Grath 
Studio course in the basic elements of urban planning design applied to 
community problems. Survey of planner's role in developing and implementing 
creative solutions to urban problems 


nd 
ad 


154 Geography of the Middle East and North Africa (3 Statt 

Cultural and phvsical regional patterns of the Middle East and North Africa 
and physi 

Prerequisite Geog 1 or 2 Dr 

161 Geography of Latin America (3) l Price 
Examination of spatial characteristics of physical and cultural phenomena in 
Middle and South America Prerequisite: Geog 1 or 2 

164 


Geography of Africa (3 


$ Cultural and physical regional patterns of Africa. Prerequisite: ( 
C i : 4 
39-90 Readings in Geography (arr.) 


Hart, Vermeer 


;eog 1 or 2 


Staff 
Prerequisite: 12 credit hours of geography and permission of instructor 
^ e s. Mn = Staf 
195 Proseminar in Geographic Thought (3 a f 
For students completing the major in geography. Development of geographic 
thought, theories, and methodologies; geographic curricula. Prerequisite: per- 
Mission of the advisor (Fall) 
198 


r on or ti Statt 
Special Topics (3) j f ; 
Consideration of geographic aspects of topical and future problems of society 
May be repeated for credit provided tl 

or 2 
Internship (3) e, 


Fieldwork, internship, or other controlled assignment with an agency or organi- 
zation engaged in work in applied geography. Prerequisite 
geography courses and permission of instructor 


GEOLOGY 


1at the topic differs. Prerequisite: Geog 1 
199 


12 credit hours of 


), 
Professors 


(R F.R Siegel, R.C. Lindholm, J.F. Lewis, G.C Stephens (Chair), D. De Paor 
ese 


j arch) 
ASSOC iate 


/ Professorial I 
“SSistant 


ecturer J.H. Kravitz 
Professors R.P. Tollo, W.S. Logan 


Adju 
dj net Assistant Professor R.A Hanger 
 SSistant Profe 


Ler Ssorial Lecturer M.K. Brett-Surman 
4 Cturer RT 


Rye 
Bache l The following require 
mente elor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in geology—The following require- 
1.5 must be fulfilled 


le genera] re 
d Sc lences 
“quired intro 
i “quired courses in related areas—(a) Chem 11—12; (b) Math 30 (for the degree of 
not of Arts) or Math 30 and 31 (for the degree of Bachelor of Science); (c) Stat 91: and 
l or 12 or Phys 1 (for the Bachelor of Arts) or BiSc 11 or 12 and Phys 1 (for the 
lor of Science) 


ology } fiuired Courses in the major—Geol 111, 11 
; ( 
lor the Bs both the 


Arts an 


9 


quirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 


"An , 
luctory course—Geol 1 


Bac 


2,117,118, 122, 151, and 261 (Sedimen- 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Ba helor of Science; Geol 166, 189, 195 
achelor of Science degree only 

For op, 
of ; P'aduation with S 
hoy Plus the re 


8 
' and must 


pecial Honors, a student must have an overall grade-point average 

" ) r í ad 
Commendation of the department; must take Geol 199 for 2 or 3 credit 
submit an approved honors thesis or project report 


rin geology 
Tgrac uates 


inc 


18 credit hours selected with approval of the departmental advisor to 


[Urge ; Including 6 hours of introductory geology (Geol 1—2; 5 and 105); two 
‘ nd . * 
from reor ected from Geo] 101, 111, 122, 128, 151; and two from Geol 124, 125, 150, 261, or 

eQuire n 
ests luirements of the 


' B.A. and B.S, (For students with special interdis: iplinary inter 


B, Sube: 
"Stitutions , an be arranged.) 


With permission, 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the ( 


listings 


GEOLOGY 


a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be tak?! 
'raduate Programs Bulletin for cour 

Lindholm, Rye, Stephens, Toll! 
An introduction to the principal fe 
Topics include nature o 
1 plate tec tonic 


1 Introductory Physical Geology (3 
Lecture (2/2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) 
tures of the composition and structure of the earth 
minerals and rocks, physical processes, energy resources, ant 


Laboratory fee, $35. Credit will not be given for both Geol 1 and 5 


(Fall and spring) 
? Introductory Historical Geology (3) Lindholm, Rf 
Lecture (21/2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). An introduction to the history of W 
earth. Topics include sedimentary environments, plate tectonics, origin of liit 
and evolution. Laboratory fee $35. Prerequisite Geol 1 or 5 (Fall and sprint 
5 Environmental Geology (3) Lewis, Logan, Sieg 
Lecture (2/2 hours), laboratory (2 hours An introduction to the princ ipal fei 
tures of physical geology, with emphasis on the relation of people and soc iety! 
natural environments; population evolution, natural hazards, and mineral ® 
sources; economic, legal, and political aspects. Laboratory fee, $35. Credit W4 
not be given for both Geol 1 and 5 Fall and spring) 


101 Rocks, Minerals, and Water (3) 
Lecture and laboratory; field trips as arranged. Identification of gemstone 
other minerals, especially crystals. Classification and interpretation of ro% 
based on their minerals, textures, primary structures, and present-day processe 
The importance of water to environmental problems. Prerequisite: Geol 1 ot 
Laboratory fee, $35. (Spring) ; 

105 Geological Hazards in Land-Use Planning (3) sief 
Lecture and laboratory. An analysis of geological hazards and related factors th 
affect land-use planning. Field trip. Prerequisite Geol 5 or permission of instr 


Lindh 
yg a 


tor. Laboratory fee, $30 (Spring) 
111 Mineralogy (4) T 
Lecture and laboratory. Introduction to the crystallography and chemical syste” 


atics of rock-forming and exotic minerals. Exercises emphasize the analysis 

mineralogic data and the paragenesis of mineral assemblages. Prerequisite: 
1: Chem 11 (may be taken concurrently); or permission of instructor Labora 
fee, $30 (Fall) 

112 Optical Mineralogy (4 To 
Lecture and laboratory. Introduction to basic light theory and the identificat" 


and characterization of minerals through optical properties Laboratory exero 
provide an introduction to the petrologic analysis of igneous and metamorp? 
mineral systems. Prerequisite Geol 111 or permission of the instructor Lao" 


tory fee, $30 (Spring) , 
117 Petrology (2) Lew 
Introduction to silicate phase systems; physics and chemistry 
magmatic processes; volcanic processes and products. Prerequisite: Geol 1, ^ 
112; Phys 1 or equivalent; or permission of instructor (Fall) P 
118 Petrology Laboratory (2 uw 
Concurrent registration in Geol 117 required for geology majors Prerequi*" 
Geol 111 and 112. Laboratory fee, $35 (Fall) 
Structural Geology (4) steph 
Lecture and laboratory. Study of natural and experimental rock deformatioP 
the relationships between stress and strain as recorded by geologic struc 


i a 
of c rustal E 


m 
N 
t2 


Prerequisite: Geol 1—2. Laboratory fee, $25 (Fall) / 
124 Geologic Map Interpretation (2) stephi 
Interpretation and analysis of geologic maps and cross sections Prerequ 


Geol 122. Laboratory fee, $25. (Spring) F 
125 Marine Geology (3) Ke. 
Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and submarine geolo? 
topography, crustal structure, sedimentary processes and marine environ 
Prerequisite: Geol 1 or permission of instructor (Spring) 3 
128 Geomorphology (3) n 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Nature, origin, and development of y 
forms; identification using maps and photos. Prerequisite: Geol 1 Labor 


fee, $30 Spring) 


136 Introduc tion to Engineering Geology (3 Lewis 
Lecture and laboratory. For students in the School of E ngineering and Applied 


Science. Geological principles and processes and their application to civil and 


mechanical engineering. Prerequisite: Phys 2 or equivalent, ot permission of 
instructor, Laboratory fee, $35 (Spring 
150 Dinosaurs: Evolution and Natural History (3 Brett-Surman 


An introductory course on the nati i| history of dinosaurs—their evolution, 
biology ind ecology, their false por 


al in the press, and how scientists study 
them 


Spring and summer 
Invertebrate Paleontology (3 


Hanger 
Lecture and laboratory. Biol gy, taxonomy, functional morphology, and evolu- 


tionary patterns of the invertebrate fossil groups, with emphasis on the macro- 
Invertebrates. Prerequisite: Geol 1 
lee, $30 (Fall) 

Vertebrate Paleontology (3 
ecture 2 hours laboratorv or field work as 
vertebrate morphology and evolution p 
(Fall, odd years) 

Principles of Stratigraphy (3) 


Hanger 
Fundamentals of stratigraphic principles and practice. Review of historical con- 


cepts, section measuring, vertical and 


2 or permission of instructor. Laboratory 
Brett-Surman 


arranged. Generai features of 


is of paleoecology and adaptation 


166 


lateral lithostratigraphic relationships 
Magnetic and climatic stratigraphy biostratigraphic classification, zonation, cor- 
relation, geochronology, facies, and stratigraphic maps. Prerequisite: Geol 151 
and 261 


(Sedimentology) or permission of instructor Spring) 
Geophysic s for Geologists (3 


>, 
Tinciples of magnetic, gravity, se 


sh Stephens 


uc and electrical methods applied to geolog- 
FE 


ical problem solving. Prerequisite: Geol 122; Math 31; Phys 1; or permission of 
Instructor Op! 
Field Methods (3 


Sekend field trips. Methods of outcrop analysis 


interpretation. Students will be responsible 


x Staff 
geologic mapping, and data 
for room and board expenses while at 
leld « amp (one week). Prerequisite: ( 


;eol 122. Laboratory fee (field trip fee), $30 
(Spring, odd 


years) 


19¢ , . 

J Undergraduate Research or Reading (arr Staff 

oblems approved by the staff. May be r« peated once for credit Fall and 
Spring) 


GE fu 
RMANIC LANGUAGES 


Profe. 


AND LITERATURES 
Ssor C 


‘ SSistant > ur) 
SSistant professors B.M. Sachs, P. Werres (Visiting 


Steiner (Ch. 


f 


Arts with a major in Germanic languages and literatures—The following 


nts must be fulfilled 


l TI 
le gener i de 
Arts Benera] requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 
E re Scienc es: 
Tere " Z4. 
9quiva], t Wuisite Courses—Ger 1—2, 3—4 (Ger 5-6 may be substituted), 9—10, 51-52, or 
, Valen 


y Re 
higto " Wired courses in other areas—6 credit ho 
Y, music his 


eq 


1 one of the following subjects: art 
story, philosophy, or history of Germany 

» uirements for 
( '8, inclu 


nan ag de 


the major—a minimum of 24 credit hours in 100-level German 
1 ^ " l i 

Cing Ger 179—80 reasonabie proficiency in speaking, reading, and w riting 
; termined by the department 

| Spec la] Hor ; 
atior nors—In addition to the general requir 
andidate for special honors in German must sub 
gned toy 


its stat 


c 
8, a, 


] under University Regu- 
Dan assi 


t an acceptable senior thesis 


JAL 
M 
p Nor in Gerr " E i 3 
'erequisis man—Required: Ger 9-10, 51-52, and 6 credit hours of 100-level « ourses 
Uisite: Ca à 
Ger 1 2, 3—4 (Ger 5-6 may be substituted yr equivalent 


Placement Examination: A student w 
who wishes to continue in college the language 
placement examination before registration. Upor 


GERMANK ANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


ho has not been granted advanced standing % 
study begun in high school must take 
1 completion of the examination, assig 


ment is made to the appropriate course 


Ste 
ading, writing, and 0% 


hours in the classro? 
$50 per semest 


1-2 First-Year German (3—3) 
Structure of the German language; basic voc abulary, re 
versation; the culture of German-speaking areas Three 
and one in the language laboratory each week. Laboratory fee 
Prerequisite to Ger 2: Ger 1 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 

3—4 Second-Year German (3-3) yi 
Continued study of the structure of the German language; vox abulary, readilt 
writing, and conversation; culture and literature of Germany, Austria, a» 
Switzerland. Three hours in the classroom and one in the language laborat 
each week. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester. Prerequisite to Ger 3: Ger 1-2 or 5m 
equivalent. Prerequisite to Ger 4 Ger 3 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 

5—6 Intensive Beginning and Intermediate German (6—6) Poll& 
Six hours in the classroom and two in the language laboratory eac h week. Ger? 

2; Ger 6 is equivalent to Ger 3—4 Laboratory fee, $70 f 

"5, or equivalent (Academic y% 

Steiner and $ 

»n come 


Sti 


equivalent to Ger 1 
semester. Prerequisite to Ger 6: Ger 1—2 or 
—10 German Conversation and Composition (3—3) 
A third-year language course; German às a means of spoken and writte 
nication. German cultural history from its historical roots to the present % 
Prerequisite: Ger 3—4 or 6, or equivalent With permission of instructor, Ger *' 

10 may be taken concurrently with Ger 4 (Academic year) 1 
47 Beginning German for Reading Acquisition (3) sv 
For undergraduate and graduate students with little or no German who H 
interested in acquiring a reading knowledge of German. No academic credi? 
graduate students (Summer) k 
German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) Su 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations; underg* 
uates admitted. No academic credit for graduate students. Prerequisite 


or 47, or equivalent (Summer) 
52 Introduction to German Literature—in English (3—3) j 
Ger 51—The birth of modern indiv idualism, and the 18th-century youth mo" 


x ELD É wr 
ment leading to the German idyll. Ger 52—German thought and civilizal 
ontemporary Germany Goethe 


from 1770 to the present. The two faces of 


ES 


Ger 4 


werf 


German culture versus German politics (Academic year) J 
103—4 Major Themes of German Literature—in English (3—3) S 
Ger 103—The Faust myth in Western literature Faust figures in the works 


Goethe, Dostoevsky, Stephen Vincent Benét, Thomas Mann, and Ibsen | 
104—Literature and politics in Germany. Sele ted readings include Mi 
Goethe, Schiller, Marx, Heine, Nietzsche, Thomas Mann, Heinrich Mann, pre? 
and Bóll (Alternate academic years) 
2 Comparative Studies in Germanic and s 
European Letters—in English (3) 
Why literature? What is literature? Views and perspectives on the “usefully 
and “uselessness” of literature in modern Western societies Selected we 
and excerpts from Plato, Aristotle, Shakespeare, Montaigne, Lessing, Got 
Schiller, Nietzsche, Thomas Mann, Camus, Böll, and others (Spring: ? 
nate years) P 
114 Four Western Ways of Life—in English (3 s 
The human condition and four Western ways of life: Frenc h moralism, € 
Bildung, Marxism, and existentialism. Selec ted readings from Montal 
Goethe, Schiller, Thomas Mann, Marx, Brecht, Nietzs¢ he, Martin Bube" 
Camus (Fall, alternate years) an 
Utopias and Dystopias in German Letters n 
and Thought—in English (3) " 
The unfolding German intellectual genius, now ata moral peak, now perve ig 
Selected readings and excerpts from the works of Lessing, Bonaventura, He 
Marx, Nietzsche, Thomas Mann, and Hermann Hesse (Fall, alternate yea 


en 


- 
t2 
gi 


France and Germany—in English (3 Sachs 


Comparative study of two European ways of life reflected and perpetuated by 

literature and ph losophy. Relevant excerpts a i documents from the 16th to the 
131 20th century (Spring, alternate years 

18th-Century German Life and Letters—in German (3—3 Werres 

Germany as the country f poets and thinkers. Readings in literature, education 


Luther, Lessing, 


Philosophy religion, and politics by Wolfr von Eschenbach 


Kant, Goethe, Schiller, Schleiermacher, Wilhelm von Humboldt, Thomas Mann 

1 ind Rud If Steiner Alternate academic year 

11-42 19th-Century German Literature—in German (3-3 Staff 
Romanticism Biedermeier, Young Germany, Poetic Realism. Second age of chiv 
alry and Sehnsucht, revolution and counterrevolution in thought and literature 
Development f mode ilism and smopolitanism as reflected in the 
literature of the period ng, lecture, and discussion Alternate academic 

154, .. Years) 

31-52 20th-Century German Literature—in German j Staff 
The age of Nietzsche, Naturalism Impressionism, Expressionism; Kafka 
Thomas Mann, Hermann Hesse; émigré literature porary drama; authors 


of Gruppe 47. Reading, lecture, an 
Advanced German Conversation and ( omposition (3—3 Werres 
A fourt} 

i urth-vear 


ate academic years) 


179-80 


language course es 


ned to achieve near-native IHuency ir speak- 
d cultural 
topics, reading of the German weekly newspaper Die Zeit, interpretations of 


ing and writing German. Discussions and compositions on literary a 


selected texts (Gottfried Benn and Thomas Mann gr and stylistic 
Studies Prerequisite: Ger 9—10 or equivalent Alt mic years 


GREE 
REEK and HEBREW 


See 1... 
ee Classics, 


Profe 

SSS 1 

? Ko H.M. Sachar P.P. Hill, L.G. DePauw, R. Thornton, L.G. Schwoerer, P.F. Klarén 

Asso iat aedy, Jr., W H. Becker, L.P. Ribuffo, E. Berkowitz (Chair), R. Spector, J.O. Horton 
i: Professors C.J Herber, R.A. Hadley, A.D. Andrews, M.A. Atkin, R.B. Stott, H.I 


Agno ; 
Adjunc W, E.A. McCord, C.E. Harrison 
jn ws Assoc iate Professor K. Bowlin 
sistant p. C. Bowling 
Direct, M Profess ors D.R. Khoury, T. Anbinder 
rc i - 
ind Principal Investigator of the First Federal Congress Project C. Bickford 


Bache] 

lelor of / : 

1 faj JJ Arts with a major in history—The following requirements must be fulfilled 

« Majors . - wm 

Schoo] Must meet the general requirements of Columbian College and Graduate 

de "^ of Arts and 
Partment 


Must meet 
) 


Sciences, selecting specific courses in consultation with either a 
al or college advisor. For the foreign language ir cuiture requirement, majors 
ma: Majors foreign language, rather than foreign culture, requirement "aer 
Waiver may | ust either take or waive the introductory courses Hist 39—40 and 71-72 
ay be i 
a ginning 
ami 
T5 A "y Scoring above 600 on College Board Achieveme 


| examination, which is held near 


accomplished by passing a depar 


€ 


obtained also by departmental 


t Tests, or by scoring 4 


"ubject Bie Placement Examinations. Neither waiver nor credit is awarded by CLEP 
3 amination 
199, ated vourses within the major must inclu le (for a total of 24 lit hours Hist 
(a) tir two 100-level courses in each of the following three fields 
142 7 Hist 109, 110, 111, 112, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 127, 131, 132, 136, 141 
(b) United $ - 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158 x : 
170, 171. 154 ust 117, 126, 127, 128, 129, 13 pe) Eph a + area Fn 
(c) Russia, A 17 e, 173, 174, 176, 177, 178, 179 181, 184, 185 186 19 s 
161 me Sia, Africa, and Latin America—Hist 10 ) 116, 119, 145, 146, 158 
Special top 163, 164, 165, 187, 188, 189, 193, 194, 195, 196 
OF the three f $ Courses numbered 101 and courses in the 700 Series may also satisfy one 
'Pplicability eld requirements. Majors should check with the major advisor on the 


of such courses 


128 HISTORY 


For Special Honors in history, a history major must (1) meet the general honors requilt 
ments listed under University Regulations; (2) apply for honors candidacy and comp 
Hist 199 before the end of the junior year; and (3) in the ensuing semester, enlarge upon w 
research project undertaken in Hist 199 while enrolled in Hist 191. Only if the the 


completed in Hist 191 merits the grade of A will Special Honors be recommended. 


Minor in history—Undergraduate students who select a minor in history must ordina™ 
declare their intention to the departmental advisor no later than the beginning of the 
senior vear. Such students may choose a nonspecialized history curriculum, of mi 
concentrate in one area, such as ancient history, medieval history, early modern Europ 
modern Europe, the Middle East, Russia and East Europe, the United States, Latin Am 
ica, or the Far East, or in one field, such as economic, social, intellectual, diplomat 
political, black, or women’s history. In eac h case the program of courses will be plannec' 
consultation with the history advisor. To meet the departmental requirements for a mill 
the student must complete one course chosen from Hist 39, 40, 71, or 72 and at least " 


additional approved history courses with a grade of C — or above. Hist 199 must be? 


cluded in the program 
tak 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be 
our 


for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for € 
listings. 


Waiver Examinations: Waiver examinations are given three times per year, neat " 
beginning of classes in the fall and spring semesters and the first summer session. 


Course Accessibility: All 100-level courses are open to students without history coU 


prerequisites with the exception of Hist 136, 157, 198, and 199 
> "2.202 ; r , . St 
39—40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3—3 so 
Hist 39: Introduction to the political, social, economic, religious, and cultii 


t 


history of Europe from about 800 A.D. to 


1715. Hist 40: From 1715 19^ 


present (Academic year) , 

50 Washington, D.C.: History, Culture, and Politics (3) Gill? 
Same as AmCv/PSc 50 a 
71-72 Introduction to American History (3-3) id 


Hist 71: political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the United States; 

the earliest settlements to 1876. Hist 72: from 1876 to present 

(Academic year) qi 
101 Special Topics (3) ^ 

Historical perspectives on great issues of past and present. The topic * 
Hol 


civ 


semester will be announced in the Schedule of Classes 
107 The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 322 B.C. (3) 

Survey of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Anatolian, West Semitic and Iranian 

zations from the Neolithic period to Alexander’s conquest " 
108 Greece and the Near East, 359 B.C. to Hae 


the Second Century A.D. (3) 4 
Survey of cultural, social, political, and economic developments in the Helle? 


tic world and societies of the Near East from the reign of Philip II to the hel” 
Roman power and influence in these regions j 
109 Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 338 B.C. (3) Ha. 
Neolithic background; Bronze Age—Minoan, Helladic, and Mycenaean © 
tions; classical Greek civilization to the Macedonian conquest (Fal) ; 
110 The Roman World to 337 A.D. (3) Hr 
Prehistoric Italy; rise and decline of the Roman Empire and Latin civi 
cultural, social, and political developments in the Greek world under P^ 


vil 


jiza 
; 


rule (Spring) y 
111-12 Medieval History (3—3) An, 
Hist 111: Failure of the old Roman Empire, formation of barbarian kingdo' y 


the West and their evolution to about 1000 A.D.; Byzantium and Islam a f 
apogee. Hist 112: Medieval European daily life, institutions, and creative , 
ments to about 1400; the Crusades and the Near East to the rise of the x 
Turks (Academic year) 9 
116 History of Africa (3) s 
Survey of political, cultural, and economic development from ancié 
the present, with emphasis on the rise and demise of European col 


it 
nt d 
ona!” 


HISTORY 129 


117 Crisis or Conspiracy? A History of the Becker 
International Politics of Oil (3) 


The history of the international politics of oil, with sy 


jecial attention to devel- 
Oping relationships between major ou companies and governments here and 


abroad. (Summer) 

119 China in the 20th Century: Reform and Revolution (3) McCord 
Origins, goals, substanc e, and significance of political, social, and intellec tual 
upheavals in China from 1900 to the present (Summer) 

121 The Renaissance in Western Europe (3) Schwoerer 
Study of the economic, political, intellectual, and cultural acceleration in West- 
ern Europe, beginning in the Italian city-states and spreading to France, Ger- 

h many, and England, in the 14th through 16th centuries (Fall) 

2 


The Reformation in Western Europe (3 
eligious, political, and social cons 
16th century (Spring) 
European Intellectual History I (3 
Popular « ulture; religion and science in the 17th century; 
Voltaire, Hume, Rousseau, Montesquieu, Beccaria, Diderot, 
gion, history, nature, society, and 
Revolution (Fall, even years 
European Intellectual History II (3) 
Intellectual responses to the French Revolution; 
Proaches to society religion, economics, biology, ethics, and psychoanalysis; 
Hegel, Comte, Marx, Darwin, Nietzsche, and Freud; the intellectual origins of 


Nazism; literary, artistic, and philosophical responses to World War | 


^ (Spring, odd years) 
?5 Women in European History (3 


A study of the role of women in the political, social, intell 


Herber 
equences of the theological upheavals of the 


Kennedy 
the Enlightenment; 
Condorcet on reli- 
politics; the intellectual origins of the French 


Kennedy 
19th-century historical ap- 


Schwoerer 
! ectual, and economic 
TE life of Europe from the Middle Ages to the 20th century (Spring) 
26 The United States and the Wars in Indochina, 1945-1975 


Spector 
The American role 


in the Indochina Wars, emphasizing the period 1961-1975, 
and from the perspectives of the Vietnamese, French, and Americans in Vietnam 


elated intellectual and political developments in the United States; Cold War 


127 quationships with China and the Soviet Union (Fall) 

“ «ne U.S., Japan, and East Asia Since 1900 (3) Spector 
U.S relations with East Asia, highlighting the U.S.—Japanese political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural encounter and the US—Japanese—Chinese relationship; 

128 some attention to U.S. relations with Korea and Southeast Asia (Spring) 
Introduction to Military History of the Western World Spector 
From the Renaissance (3) 

Genera] introduction to military history emphasizing the interaction between 
Social, political, and tec hnological development and warfare in Western Europe 

120 and North America (Fall) 

` & ar and the Military in American Society Spector 
rom the Revolution to the Gulf War (3) 

131-32 Social and psychological dimensions of war and military service (Spring) 
‘story of Germany (3-3) Herber 
Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 131: From mid-17th century to 

133 "smarck Hist 132: From William II to the present (Academic year) A 

cent U.S. History, 1890—1941 (3) Ribuffo 
Political, social, diplomatic, and intellectual developments, with particular em- 

134 Phasis on the "searching" '20s and New Deal (Fall) 
ontemporary U.S. History Since 1941 (3) Ribuffo 
Political, so. ial, diplomatic, and intellectual developments, with particular em- 

136 — on the Cold War, “silent” '50s, and disrupted '60s (Spring) 

y, Ope in the 20th Century (3) Sachar 

Iplomatic, political, and cultural developments from the turn of the« entury to 
137 38 present Prerequisite: Hist 40 (Spring 

‘story of American Foreign Policy Since World War II (3—3) l'hornton 


Calf oasis on American and Soviet strategy and foreign policy in the era of the 
s d War. Hist 137: World War II to the Vietnam War; Hist 138: Vietnam to the 
‘ew World Order." (Academic year) 


HISTORY 


141 History of France I (3) Kennedy 
Old Regime: monarchy an« the 
1789 revolution; Napoleon (Fall 

142 History of France II (3) 

The Revolutionary tradition and authoritarianism fr 
Gaulle; the events of 1848, soc ialism and the class struggle; women, marriage 
and population; industrialization and rural France; deChristianizati® 

s decline as a world power; its 


1 social classes; the Church; the Enlightenment; 
odd years) 
Kennedy 


om the Restoration to De 


morals, 
Catholic integralism, and worker priests; France’ 
intellectual and artistic leadership (Spring, even years) 


145 Russia to 1801 (3) 
Survey of Russian history from t 
century to the establishment of Imperial Russia as a Europe 
Attention will be given to the political, socioeconomic, and cultur 
East Slavs, especially the Russians (Fall) 


146 Russia Since 1801 (3) 
Survey of Russian and Soviet history 
Stalin era. Attention will be given to the 
form, and conservatism; diplomatic relations; economic development; and 


change. (Spring) , 

148 The French Revolution (3 Kenne?! 
Social, political, economic tio 
1789—1799. Attention to its structural cons: 
large. (Summer) 

151—52 History of England (3—3) 

Development of English civiliz 
To 1689. Hist 152: Since 1689 (Academic year) 


Atki 


h 
he rise of the Kievan confederation in the nint 


an great pow® 
al history of the 


AU 


from the reign of Alexander I to the post 


contending forces of revolution 7 
soci? 


and cultural history of the decade of revolu 
quences in France and in Europ?” 


Sc hwoe 
| sl 
ation and its impact on Western culture Hist! 


153 Tudor England (3) 
Aspects of the constitutional, soci 
opment of England, 1485-1603 Fall) 


Schwoe 


n “ T 
al. intellectual, economic, and religious de 


Sch wot" 


154 Stuart England (3) " 
The civil wars, Restoration, and Glorious Revolution. Political, religious, S% 
economic, and intellectual developments in England, 1603-1714 (SP 


W 


i y 
nt of Ireland since the Middle Ages and 
)hasis OF ' 


155 History of Modern Ireland (3) 
The political and cultural developme 
continuing interaction between Ireland and England, with emg 


period from the Act of Union of 1801 to the Partition of 1923 f 
156 Science and the Modern World (3) sch 
Same as Phil 151. M" 
sae 


157 20th-Century European Diplomatic History (3) it 
The main currents, with necessary 19th-century bac kground Prerequ^ 
Hist 40 (Fall) 

158 Modern Jewish History (3) 

A secular history of the Jewish people from tl 
of Israel; emphasis on European political, economic, 


(Spring) 


1e 18th century to the prt 
and cultural inf 


161 Revolution in 20th-Century Latin America (3) m 
Examination of the major social revolutions in modern Latin America, espe 
in Mexico, Bolivia, Cuba, and Nicaragua; their origins, ideology, pro es 
outcomes (Fall) jo? 

162 20th-Century Latin America (3) Pul 
A survey of the main societal trends shaping Latin America in this c entum y 

is ve 


particular emphasis on such themes as populism, urbanization, reform, 
ernization, nationalism, revolution, the military dic tatorship, and the de 


ment process. (Spring) gs 
163-64 History of Latin America (3—3) wor 
Hist 163: Analysis of Spanish and Portuguese imperialism in the New yf 
1492—1820. Hist 164: A problems approach to Latin America, 1820 to "m 

ent; thematic emphasis on neocolonialism, corporatism, liberalism, caudi 
modernization, populism, and revolution (Academic year) ke" 
165 Latin America and the Industrializing World, 1850—present (3) atl” 


America? i 


Examination of the political/diplomatic responses of Latin 
rs of the? 


individually and collectively, to the expanding industrial powe 


hemisphere in the 19th and 20th centuries 


particularly to the United States 
(Fall) 
167 Themes in U.S. Cultural History (3 Gillette, Mergen 
Same as AmCv 167 
168 Colonial America (3) 


{ DePauw 
political 
they and the indigenous peoples 


The migration of I uropeans and Africans into North America and the 


ions, and cultures that 
created during the 17th and 18th 


Structures, social institut 


centuries (Fall, alternate years 

169 The American Revolution (3 DePauw 
The political, intellectual social, military, and economic impact of the events 
surrounding the separation of the United »tates from the British Empire Special 
attention to the influence of non-elite groups »pring, alternate years) 

170 U.S. Early National History (3) Hill 
Political, diplomatic, e onomic, and social history of the early republic, 1787 
] (Fall) 

171-72 U.S. Social History (3 3) Horton, Stott 
Hist 171 Daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievements of the 
agrarian era, 1607—1861. Hist 172: The urban- industrial era Irom 1861 to pres 

; ent. Same as AmCv 171-72 Academic year 
73 


African-Americ an History (3) 
Survey of the African- 
black Americans to an 
173 (Fall) 

174 Spe 


Horton 


emphasizing the contributions of 


d their impact upon American history came as AmCv 


American experience 


cial Topics in Afric an-American History (3 
Concentration On specific issues cer 
Consult Schedule 


Horton 


itral to the African-American experience 
of Classes for issues t 


to be addressed Spring 
The Modern American Presidenc y (3) 


lhe development of the modern American presidency, from Theodor 
to Ronald Reagan, examining the intersect 
In the creation of modern A 


Berkowitz 
e Roosevelt 
lon Of personal and impersonal forces 
: merica 
The Jacksonian Era and the Rise of Mass Politics 

'he period 1828—1860 and its continuing Significance to American 
emphasis on racial and gender divisions and changes in the 

178 "n (Fall, alternate. years) 
“story of the American West Stott 

‘he interaction of environment and cultures among the different peoples vyi 
for oc upancy of the trans-Mississippi region of the United States from the early 
19th Century to the present (Fall 
^S. Economic History (3) Berkowitz 
purvey of American economic history from colonial times to the present. Particu 
ar attention is given to the economics of 


slavery, the develor 
Industria] economy, and the growth of the feder: 


; Horton 


society 
legal and political 


ng 


f a national 


ai government as an influence on 
181 82 economic policy. Same as Econ 179 
^ V.S. Diplomatic History (3—3 Hill 
Ameri, an foreign relations from the era of the American Revolution. Hist 181: to 
las 1898 Hist 182: 20th century Academic year 
‘story of Women in War (3 Depauw 
Survey of women’s roles in war from 6500 B.C. to the present Emphasis on 
184 gestern warfare (Fall, alternate years 
vil War and Reconstruction (3 DePauw 
Ow tensions between the sections developed into violence, how a total war was 
Ought on American soil, and how the experience ot war affected the generation 
185 that lived through it Spring, alternate years 


Istory 
Survey 
Cultura] 
affected 


of Women in America (3 


of the political, economic social, military, religious 
Practices in North America from 1000 A.D 
\ and been affected by th 
186 My "ed (Sprin 
m>. Urban History | 
The Americ Y 
economic 


Murphy 
intellectual, and 
to the present as these have 
1e female half of the population. Same as AmCv 
8, alternate years 
3 


Gillette, Stott 
an city from colonial foundations to the present, relating social and 


ind forces to physical form. Special emphasis on transitions from pre- 
n i 
dustria] to industrial to metropolitan forms, focusing on implications for pub- 
ic I 
Polic y and historic preservation 


Same as AmCv 186 (Fall) 


132 


HONORS 


187 History of Modern China (3) McCord 
China since 1840, with particular attention to political developments (Fall) 
Thornto® 


188 History of Chinese Communism (3 

Survey of the leadership, ideology, structure and foreign and domestic policié 

of the Chinese Communist Party from its inception to the present (Fall) ; 
Stall 


189 History of Modern Japan | 3) 
from the Meiji Restoration of 1868 to the 


Japan's century of modernization 
present Emphasis on histork al, politic al. economic, and « ultural factors 
(Fall) l 
190 Ethnohistory (3) staf 
Same as Anth 190 i 
191-92 Senior Honors Thesis (3—3) AUD 
to undergraduate honors candidates in history 


Required of and open only 
(Academic year) 

193 History of the Middle East (3 Khoul 
Byzantine, Arab, Persian and Islamic backgrounds; rise and decline of the 
Ottoman Empire; action ot E Ottoman breakup in" 
the Turkish Republic and other states 

194 History of the Modern Middle East (3 
Beginning with Napoleon's invasion of Egypt. Development of national 
modern states; impact of the West on culture and institutions; great-power im 
rialism; crises of Turkish Straits, Suez, Arab-Israeli relations; and other iss¥ 


(Spring) 

195 Traditional Civilizations of 
Intellectual, institutional, and 
of China and Japan, from their origins to 1800 (Fall) 

196 The Modern Transformation of China and Japan (3) 

The social, political, and intellectual transformation of China and Jay 


uropean powers in the area; 
(Fall) 

Khouf 
ism and 


China and Japan (3) McCoo" 
social development of the traditional « ivilizatio® 


McCol 
yan fromt 


mid-19th century to the present (Spring) j 

197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) sie 
Same as AmCv/Anth 197 

sts! 


198 Proseminar: Readings for the History Major (3) 


Required of history majors; this course should be taken during the junio 


Readings and discussions on major trends in history; representative selecti. 
ical literature. Students who receive credit for Hist ^ 


r y 


from the classics of histor 


cannot receive credit for Hist 201 (Fall and spring) " 
5 


199 Undergraduate Research Seminar (3) i 
Required of senior history majors, history minors, ind students taking histon 
a secondary field Normally to be taken atter completing Hist 198 (Sp 
and fall) 
HONORS 
University Honors Program Committee P 
D.A. Grier (Director), C E. Dexter (Assistant Director), H.L. Agnew, D.L. Jones, A.C Melt? 
L.C. Moersen, M.J Sodaro, T.G. Wallace 
I rive 
e University Honors Program through the Uni", 


Undergraduate students apply to tł 
sitv Honors Program Committee Incoming freshmen apply t the program 
they apply for admission to the University. Current GW freshmen may apply to join " 
program às sophomores. Transfer students may apply after they are admitted t° 
University 

General Requirements All Honors students must take at least one I 
semester. Freshmen must take Honr 15-16, the Honors first-year proseminar, 
low 100. Students with more than 60 hours may get Hor 
for departmental honors courses by making arrangements through the Honors Pro jt 
Office. During the junior or senior year, each student must take Honr 199, Unive i 
Symposium, or ¢ omplete an independent study on the symposium topic, OF write a sf à 
or complete a two e field o! "^ 


at the same", 


PT 4 
Ionors ¢ ourse ? y 
and may 4 
any courses numbered be vors € , 


semester senior project in th 


thesis in two semesters 

Scholastic Requirements To remain in the program, à student must maintain cl 16 
tive grade-point averages at the following levels: 3.0 after completing 30 hours, 3.2 8 P 
hours, and 3.3 after 90 hours. To be identified as a graduate ol the University 


a student must graduate with a minimum 3.4 grade-point average 


on 


Program 


MAN SERVICES 133 


Honors Courses— The Honors Program offers a wide range of courses that varies irom 
semester to 
The Honors Program Office provides a current list of courses offered. Honors courses 
EM 100 and below are open to all Honors Program students and fulfill curriculum 
chee in at least one of the schools. Courses numbered 101 to 1 9 are open to ali 
tDece-evail! junior, and senior Honors Program students and other qualified students on a 
ei able basis. (Other qualified students are those who meet the grade-point re 
numbered that students in the Honors Program must maintain at that level.) Courses 
Cleese d in the 180s are open to all junior and senior Honors Program students, and 

ses in the 190s are senior seminars 
: tion Honors course covers the content of a departmental course, credit is not 
'd for both. Please check with the Honors Program Office for à list of course equiva 


tents 
ma In most instances applic able Honors courses may be substituted for program require- 


semester, depending upon the availability of faculty and department resources 


nt " 
8; students should consult with their advisor to determine applicability 


HUMAN SERVICES 
>, 
Professors C.E. Vontress, D. Linkowski (Chair), E.W. Kelly, Jr., J.C. Heddesheimer, D.W 
A i Hoare, M. Sashkin 
/ SSOCiate ofessor M. Marquardt : i 
eae Professors N.E. Chalofsky, D.R. Schwandt, H.W. Nashman, J. Garcia 
Å Ssista Associate Professor E. Fabian 
asi int Professors G.R. Andrus, S.A. Marotta, S. Gontessore L.A. Horvath 

uctor T.J. Martin 


Ba à 
Chelar à : " r a a 74 
72 Ehelos of Human Services—120 credit hours, including Engl 9 or 10, 11, 51—52 or 71 
Cor i uaa v 1! 
advise nm 40, 120: one course chosen from Math 9 or 10 or Stat 51 or 53 (with approva: of 
SOF £ 4 : 
tive ; r another course in analytical thinking may be substituted); BiSc 3—4 or an alterna- 
Jeg aPproved science 
en a : 1 A « 
Pproved by the advisor, including a course in professional ethics and at least 6 hours 


0 hi 
st : i x 

elective m political science and 9 hours of anthropology and/or sociology; 6 hours of 
"Ives, The : 
195. eo € 
35; SLP 152 
COncentr. 
a Minor 


sequence; 27 credit hours of courses in the social sciences that have 


core program consists of 36 credit hours, including HmSr 171, 172, 176, 182, 
52; and 15 additional hours of courses selec ted with approval of the advisor. The 
ation consists of 24 credit hours selected from courses on rehabilitation services or 
As of Ja "D area such as psychology or sociology. = i 

through Cola 1, 1995, the Bachelor of Arts in the field of human serv ices is offered 
ate Sc 2 rtp College; the requirements stated under ( ;olumbian College and ;radu- 
‘Nterested Arts and Sciences pertain to all students w ho declare the major after that date 

Students should consult the Department of Sociology 


COUNSELING 
162 Foundations of Counseling (3 Heddesheimer, Kelly, Marotta 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical bac kground, orga- 
163 a services, emerging trends, and issues (Fall, spring, and summer) 
Sychosocial Adjustment (3) Hoare 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teac hers, and others 
175 working with children and adolesc ents. (Fall 
ntroduction to Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Garcia 
Overview of rehabilitation profession, including philosophy, history, ethics, 
178 Dery: legislation. settings, and practice (Fall 
"Isability and Case Management (3) Linkowski 
Aar management services for persons with physical, mental, and emotional 
181 Medical cd pa id as | 
ledical and Psychosocial Aspects of Disabilities (3) Garcia 
‘hronic and traumatic disorders with rehabilitation and psychosocial impli- 
Cations (Fall) : 
HUMAN SERVICES 
133 S 
" Supervised Experience in Human Services (3 to 6 Nashman 


"ieldw, í 
Idwork, internship, and instructional practice. Admission by permission o! 


Inst . 
Tuctor (Fall and spring) 


193 


| 


94 


195 Seminar in Human Services: Current Issues (3) 


HUMANITIES 


Introduction to Human Development I (3) Hoal 


Lectures and fieldwork. All aspects of development through adolescence; chil 
study techniques. Two to three hours weekly field experience in appropriati 
setting. (Fall) 

Introduction to Human Development II (3) Hoa 
Adult development from young adulthood to old age. Dominant 
social, and physical competencies; motivational changes; coping s 
adaptive behavior. Three hours weekly field experience in appropriate 
setting (Spring) 
Program Planning and Development for Service Agencies (3) Ferrat 
Examination of program planning and development activities essential to hum 
service agencies. Through case studies and on-site field experiences, studen" 
examine and analyze a variety of processes in whic h agency needs are assess™ 


psychologic? 
tvles; me 
agent 


and programs planned (Spring) 
Organization and Administration in the Human Services (3 Andi! 
Introduction to organizational theory and program administration in non-sch* 


agencies, staff recruitment and development, fiscal operations, personnel 8P 


: - i 
program supervision, facilities, and maintenance of effective commu! 


relations (Spring) l 
Research and Independent Study (arr.) Hoare, Nashm® 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member (Academic yea) 


^i W 
Nashman and Su 
Analysis of selected issues in human services. Each student € onducts an invest 
gation of an identified problem in human services and completes a skill asse? 


ment project Admission by permission ot instructor (Spring) 
200 Special Workshop (arr.) Hoe 
Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for cr 


Humanities Steering Committee 
M. Dow (Coordinator), D. Bjelajac, J. Chaves, R.P Churchill, C.E. Dexter, D. Griet 


Khoury, E. Marder, B. Maxwell, J. Quitslund, J.-F. Thibault, M. Tic ktin, D.D. Wa 
G. Weiss, L. Youens 


designed to provide 
introductions to the cultures of Asia, 


among instructors, t 
literature, and music; and systems of philosophy and religious traditions 


HUMANITIES 


r 


lac 


` " S ` y wu e . tist? 
Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers the courses lis 
here as an interdisciplinary approach to the study of the humanities. H 


mn 1 through d 


s i ng jit 
a coherent introduction to Western culture. Hmn 6, 7, and 8 prov". 


Africa, and the Islamic world. With some varia 


: af 
he courses deal with historical figures and events; creative works 0 


p ; nis diies et 

1 Roots of the Western Tradition (3 “ts 
Basic ideas of Western thought from early Greek, Roman, Judaic, and Chr. 
traditions. Representative readings in drama, epic, historical writings, ora". 


creation stories, scriptural traditions, philosophy, and spiritual autobiog!? 
Some sections are taken in conjunction with Engl 13 (Fall and spring. 
Ideas in Western Culture: Aquinas to Locke (3) ? 
An examination in historical context of central texts from the Middle 
Renaissance, and the Enlightenment: Aquinas, Dante, Machiavelli, 
Luther, Montaigne, Bacon, Shakespeare, Rabelais, Descartes, Milton, an 
(Fall and spring) í 
3 The Enlightenment (3) scat 
Primary works representative of 18th-century European anc 
examined from thematic and historical perspectives. Music, drama, po 
novel, art, architecture, economics, philosophy, and science are among 
jects included; 18th-century notions of Nature, reason, liberty, equality, ® 
law, and the question of human perfectibility (Fall) yy 
4 Romanticism and Revolution: The 19th Century (3) Gue? ý 
Major themes of 19th-century culture from 1789 to 1900 in representative " 
of European and American art, literature, music, drama, philosophy, ane yg 
ogy. The 19th-century resources of Washington—museums, monuments: e 
form part of the curriculum (Fall) 


Ages 
Eras 
d Lom 


ult 
] American cult y 
ety y 


$ 
the f 


ef 


tions, concerts, plays 


5 The 20th-Century Consciousness (3) AM 
Major themes and paradigms of 20th-century civilization as expressed in -— 
literary and philosophic texts, visual arts, music, and cultural artifacts. Key 
issues include the meaning of history in the age of two world wars; the Holocaust 
and the crisis of reason; the authority of science; the decline of Western hege- 
7 ; I jostmodernism (Spring) 

M ewe E cun Chaves, Hiltebeitel Kim Renaud 
The traditional art and literature of the cultures of South Asia (India Pakistan, Sri 
Lanka, Tibet) and East Asia (China, Korea, Japan). Attention to religious and 
Philosophic al systems as well as to continuities and changes in modern Asian 
Culture (Fall) 

African Humanities (3) Dow, Brooks, Vlach 
An introduction to the literature, art, and philosophy of the Afri an continent in 
historical, cultural, and geographic contexts. Overview of sculpture, rock paint 
ing, and architecture; the oral tradition and modern literature; traditional — 
Ophies and religions. The roles of Islam and Christianity in Africa Fall) 
Islamic Humanities (3) Khoury 
Facets of Islamic civilization, including the defining features of the — 
tradition and the history within which it has unfolded. The diversity within the 


inter 1 I lernit 
Islamic community is considered, especially in its encounter with modernity 
(Spring) 


NI ERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Jniversity Piofass, i a 
"fessors W.H. Bocka t a ee B.L. Boulier, M.D. Bradley, J. Chaves, J.J. Cordes, R.M 

unn, Jr., M A East, J.A. Frey, F. Ghadar, J. Henig, P.P. Hill, M.A. Holman, C.C. Joyner, 

*. Kennedy, Jr., Y. Kim, P.F Klarén, J.E. Kwoka, Jr., P. Lauter, W.H. Lewis, C.A Linden, 
+5 *“0gsdon, J.C Lowe, J. Manheim, C. McClintock, C. Menges (Research), ] Millar, J A 
Rip Cad Jr., C.A. Moser, H.R. Nau, J. Pelzman, J.M. Post, P. Reddaway, B. Reich, L.P 
= ffo, W Roberts, H.M. Sachar, G. Sigur, M. Sodaro, H. Solomon, R.H. Spector, R 


Ad teinhardt, J.F. Thibault, R. Thornton, D.E. Vermeer, S. Wolchik, A.M. Yezer 
n Junct Professors T.F. ( 


; r D.F. Palmer 
Profas, ;arroll, J. Hardt, R 
Aes essoria] Lecturer W. Roberts , > 
Ec? Professors H.L, Agnew, C.J. Allen, M.A. Atkin, N.J. Brown, CJ. Deering, C 
“Lliott, : 


H.B. Feigenbaum, C.J. Herber, Y.K. Kim-Renaud, A. Klamer, ] Kuipers, J.H 
Lebovic , 


7 : D.L. Lee, C. Ludlow. E Mahoney, E.A. McCord, B.D. Miller, M.D. Moore, Y 
Jlkhovgk F. Robles, R. Rodriguez-Garcia, R.W. Rycroft, S.C. Smith, S. Suranovic, I 
°MPson, G C y Wang 


petant Professors B.J. Dickson, S. Fabian, M. Finnemore, R. Grinker, D. Hart, S. Jain, D 
: loury, S.I 


« mese n Y 
Avingston, M. Price, S. Rehman, R. Robin, S. Sell, N.S. Vonortas, L. Xue, A 
Zhao d 


ad he Elliott Sc 
students e OB 
Gents wi 
$ with 
$Q l 
i lic ibera] 
POTary issue 


f T T J »adino ` 
hool of International Affairs offers a multidisc iplinary program leading to 
achelor of Arts in the field of international affairs. The program "e 
a broad bac kground in the general areas of international affairs as well as a 
arts education focusing on an understanding of major historical and contem- 
8 in international affairs 
B 
b üche]o 
e f 


‘he ing requiremer ist 
ul to} Arts with a major in international affairs—The follow ing requirements must 
filled 
The gene 
` ere ic 

Ren. quis 
qui ements 


Ven. equi " 
Year level Ted course 


137 4 Vel; one 
37,141. 44: 
150, 15 143, 


tal requirements stated under the Elliott School of International Affai S 
ite courses—see the Elliott School of International Affairs Curriculum 


s for the major—Econ 181—82; a foreign language through the third- 
Course selected from Geog 110, 120, 124, 125, 127, 132, 133, 134 13 9, 136 
145, 146, 147, 154, 161, 164; Hist 182 and one course selec ted from Hist i" 
Courses » "Sc 140 and either PSc 142 or 144. Also required are two prahoe ang sa 
Coy Seg Such as IAff 90 or 91. This requirement can als be met with certain "sr ^ 
Fast o, ‘Sted below under Regional Study for Africa, East Asia, Latin America, the ? mito 
Ste also ae and Eastern Europe. Some courses offered under [Aff ana other Copertans » : 
NCCS * “ceptable Students must take a research methods course to be chosen from among 
`= FSC 101 or 104; Soc 101; Stat 51, 53, 111, or 112 


136 INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


4. Fifteen credit hours of additional course work must be selected from one of 
following group options (courses taken in fulfillment of required courses for the major? 
not be applied to the selected group option) 

International politics—courses concerned with theory and practice in internatio 
affairs, forces shaping the world scene, and U.S. foreign policy, selected from Geog 1 
127, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 146, 147; Hist 117, 137—38, 139—40, 150; IAff 152, 1 
PSc 105, 106, 107, 108, 130, 131, 142, 144, 146, 149, 161, 168, 170, 173, 175, 176, 177,1 
179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 192; Soc 187 

International economics—courses concerned with the world economy and U.S. pol 
and practice in international trade and finance, selected from IBus 160, 166, 168, 171,1 
175; Econ 101, 102, 104, 105, 121, 133, 134, 136, 151, 170, 171, 185 Geog 125, 127,1 
133, 134, 135, 136, 137; Stat 111, 112 

Intercultural understanding— courses concerned with the cultural aspects of inte? 
tional affairs and the links between various cultures and societies, selected from Anth? 
150, 152, 153, 156, 157, 159, 161, 162, 170, 171, 172, 173, 175, 177, 178, 192; Chin 1 
163-64; Clas 101; Comm 100, 111, 175, 184, 185, 187; Engl 175; Fren 109-10: Geog 1 
Ger 51—52, 103—4, 112, 114, 125, 126; Hum 5, 6, 7, 8; LAff 90, 91, 92. 93. 152; Japn 1 11-1 
162; Mus 7; Phil 125, 127; Psyc 115, 156; RaTV 185; Slav 101—2, 161-62, 165, 166, 185— 
Soc 170; Span 109-10, 145, 146, 147 

International communications—courses concerned with the study of internatio 
information flows, global use of communication and information tec hnologies, globali! 
tion of cultural production, and media and international affairs, selected from NCCS? 
RaTV 100, 140, 184, 185, 190; IAff 152 

Regional study—a concentration in one of the following areas 
Africa—courses selected from Anth 178; Geog 154, 164; Hist 116; Hum 7: IAff 93: PSc 

181, 182; Soc 187 


Europe—courses selected from Art 31, 32, 109, 110, 129, 169; Engl 51—52; Ger 51 -52,10 
104, 114, 126; Hist 123, 124, 125, 128—29, 131—32, 141—42, 148. 149, 150, 151 -52, T? 
154, 155, 158; Hmn 1-2, 3, 4, 5; Mus 101, 102, 103, 104; Phil 112, 113; PSc 105—106, 1* 


131, 161; Soc 187 a 
East Asia—courses selected from Anth 173, 175; Art 187; Chin 161, 163—64, 179-80; po, 
169, 170, 171; Geog 266; Hist 119, 187, 188, 189, 195, 196; Hmn 6; IAff 91: Japn 111-4 
PSc 170, 173, 175; Rel 2, 160 1 
Latin America— courses selected from Anth 170, 172, 185, 186; Art 147: Econ 185; * 
161; Hist 161, 162, 163—64, 165; IAff 90, 190; PSc 183, 184 j 
Middle East—courses selected from Anth 177; Art 112, 119; Clas 100, 101, 102: Geog 1^ 
Hist 107, 108, 117, 158, 193, 194; PSc 176, 177, 178, 179, 180; Rel 23,112, 113, 115,” 
123, 134, 161, 163, 164, 165; Soc 187. " 
Russia and Eastern Europe—courses selected from Econ 133, 134:( ;eog 265; Hist 13777 
145, 146, 188; IAff 92; PSc 108, 131, 167, 168; Slav 71, 161—62, 165, 166, 185: 


. Jacl 
Students should consult their advisors concerning certain Special Topics or Sele’ 
Topics courses that may also be part of their program 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses may be taken for credit towa” 
undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course listings 


The following courses carry the International Affairs (IAff) designation. All oF 
courses listed above will be found under the appropriate department designation: 


: : p 
Note: International affairs courses numbered in the 90s mav be cross-listed by ot 
departments, often under Special Topics courses; see the Schedule of Classes 


5 Introduction to International Affairs: A Washington Perspective (4) 2 


A required course for Elliott School freshmen. IAff 5 covers the same acade”, 
content as PSc 1, while additionally integrating material designed to oo 
students to the University, the city of Washington, and the study of interna 
affairs. Same as PSc 5. f 
90 Latin America: Problems and Promise (3) Klarén and Associated w^ 
An interdisciplinary course in Latin American studies designed to inti? 
undergraduates to the diverse, rich, and complex history, politics, econ” 
culture, and society of Latin America. 
91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) 
An interdisciplinary course offering a comprehensive and integrate 
tion to the civilization and present problems of East Asia 


St 
" 
ad intro? 


Q^ : . » } 

32 Russia and Eastern Europe: An Introduction (3 Reddaway, Wolchik 
" À multidisciplinary introduction to the lands and cultures of the former Soviet 
Union and Central and Eastern Europe. The main emphasis is on history and 


politics, with attention also given to economics, trade, geography, military mat 
al ters, literature, and the media 

$ Africa: Problems and Prospects (3) Staff 
Aspects of the env ironment, culture, and politics as they affect the present and 
anticipated future of Africa 


" 152 Foreign Policy in the Information Age (3 Roberts 
| Diploma y in the information age; the role of « ommunications in government-to- 
j government relations as well as the expanding scope ot government-to people 
Interactions, including the roles of spokesmen, the Voice of America, and the 
j 2 Fulbright program 
f 156 InterFuture: Independent Study Abroad (15 Staff 
Comparative research in the United States and one or two other countries in- 
( Cluded in the InterFuture program. InterFuture scholars are selected on the basis 
j of academic record and aptitude for independent research in a foreign environ 
É 190 ment. Enrollment limited to juniors in the | lliott School 


Special Topics (3) Staff 
Courses designed to focus on international affairs issues of a more current or 
topical nature Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes 


Internship (0 to 6) Staff 


Internships in the Department of State, Organization of American States, and 


other agencies con erned with international affairs. Admission by permission of 
Instructor 5 


Charged 


Independent Study and Research (1 to 3 Staff 
Pper-division students only. Written permission of instructor required 


If the internship is taken for no credit, a $25 administrative fee is 


198 


INTERN 44 
TERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
Profess E " 
Prof =s G.P Lauter, R. Eldridge, F. Ghadar, Y.S Park, H.G. Askari (Chair 


ese 
Assoc soria] Lec turers D.A. Peterson, N. Bruck 
Assistant Professors F Robles, R. Weiner 
JT à - ; 
nt Professors K Visudtibhan, M.L. Egan, S.S. Rehman, D.M. Sanford, Jr., ] Yang 


See the School 


degree of B of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading to the 


achelor of Business Administration 


160 Introductio 


S n to International Business (3) Visudtibhan, Sanford, Yang 
©0cial 


làl, cultural, political, legal, and tec hnological environment of multinational 

Jusiness. emphasizing host-government/multinational corporation interface. Ter- 

trade uses and practices, conditions essential for successful business 

physical movement of goods in international business. Prerequisite 
(Spring) 


minology, 
Operations: 
“CON 11—12 


166 R 
international Marketing Management (3) Robles, Egan 
Ope of international markets; factors in assessing world marketing oppor- 
tunities: 


international marketing product, pricing, distribution, and promotion 
or i 
program development in dynamic world markets and global environment. Pre- 


168 pottisite BAdm 110 (Fall and spring 
Patto" Market Analysis (3 Robles 
“erns of world trade by country, commodities. and products; selected regional 
171 eee in-depth market studies. Prerequisite: [Bus 160, 166 (Spring) 
national Business Finance (3) Eldridge, Askari, Rehman 


Ar T A 
: ay Sis of the international economic environment and its influence on corpo- 
ate fin 


ancial management of international operations. Prerequisite: BAdm 115 
all and spring) 

p p: i ; i - | 
International Banking (3) Park, Ghadar, Rehman 
ory and practice of 


f international banking; analvsis of international commer- 


173 


Clal ; 

ss l and investment banking from a management perspective; subjects include 
irre . x I I 

I h nt international monetary and financial environment, money and capital 
irke y 
arkets, and topical problems of international banking from a management 


Perg - 7 
Perspective Prerequisite: [Bus 171 Fall and spring) 


138 JUDAIC STUDIES 


175 International Monetary Eldridge, Aska? 
and Financial Issues (3) Rehman, Yat? 
International macro and micro issues of money, banking, and finance examin® 
from a management perspective. Topics include international monetary s% 
tems, Eurocurrency markets, LDC debt crises, role of the IMF and the worl 
Bank, and development banking issues. Prerequisite: IBus 171 or permission? 
instructor (Fall) 

190 Special Topics (3) 

Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods 

199 Individual Research (arr.) ; 
Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be repeated on? 
for credit (Fall and spring) 


sul 


The following business core course is offered through the Department of Internation 
Business. For course description, see listing under Business Administration. 


BAdm 145 International Financial Environment 


ITALIAN 

See Romance Languages and Literatures. 
JAPANESE 

See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 
JOURNALISM 


See National Center for Communication Studies. 
JUDAIC STUDIES 


Committee on Judaic Studies " 
M. Ticktin (Chair), R. Eisen, M. King, R. Krulfeld, Y. Moses, J.A. Plotz, B. Reich, H^ 
Sachar, H.E. Yeide, Jr 


Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisc ipli, 
program in Judaic studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. This progra $ 
intended for students who wish to investigate the history, map s literature, re "lige, 
and philosophical thought, and political and social experience of the Jewish people 
the perspective of several academic disciplines. (Students who wish to concentrate 0 
religious aspects of Judaism and its relationship to the other religious traditions of 9. 
world may prefer to elect a major in religion with an emphasis on Judaism [see Re ligion 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Judaic studies—The following requirements must 
fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate S« school 
Arts and Sciences. 
2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 21—22, 23-24; Rel 9, 23 
3. Required courses for the major (27 cre at hours) 
(a) Clas 103 and 104; Hist 158; PSc 176 or 179; Rel 107 and one course chosen fr 
Rel 209, 213, 238 
(b) Three courses selected from the list below; substitutions are permitted with 
approval of an advisor designated by the Committee on Judaic Studies 


Minor in Judaic studies—Required: Clas 21-22 and a minimum of 12 credit ho Jr 
chosen in — with an advisor designated by the Committee on Judaic Stud 
from Clas 23—24, 25—26, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104; Hist 158, 292: PSc 176, 179: Rel 9, 24 - 
107, 112, 113, 115, 116, 123, 134, 174, 209, 213, 238 


‘03 


yet” 
The courses listed below pertain to Judaic studies. See the Graduate Programs BU 
for courses at the 200 level 


Clas 21-22 Beginning Hebrew 
Clas 23-24 Intermediate Hebrew 


IN AMERICAN STUDIES 


Clas 25-26 Yiddish for Reading and Conversation 
Clas 100 Modern Hebrew Literary Classics 
Clas 101 Israeli Society and Culture: Literary Perspectives 
Clas 102 Contemporary Israeli Short Stories and Poetry 
Clas 103 Modern Hebrew Nonfiction 
Clas 104 Modern Hebrew Fiction 
Clas 120-21 Advanced Hebrew Literature 
Clas 185 86 Directed Reading 
Hist 158 Modern Jewish History 
Hist 292 Israel, Zionism, and the Arab World 
PSc 176 The Arab-Israeli Conflict 
PSc 179 Israeli Politics and Foreign Policy 
Rel 9 The Hebrew Scriptures 
Rel 23 Introduction to Judaism 
Rel 103 The Prophets 
Rel 107 Rabbinic T hought and Literature 
Rel 112 Jewish Mysticism 
Rel 113 Early Post-Biblical Judaism 


Rel 115 Jewish Philosophy in the Medieval Period 
Rel 116 Judaism After Emancipation 

Rel 123 Issues in Jewish Ethics 

Rel 134 The Holox aust in Theology and Literature 
Rel 174 American Judaism 

Rel 209 Seminar Biblical Studies 

Rel 213 Seminar: Judaism in Late Antiquity 


Rel 238 Seminar Topics in Jewish Thought 


KOREAN 


See " : 
Fast Asian Languages and Literatures. 


LATIN 


Se í 
2e Classics. 


LA 
TIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


Pro ` ~ 
J. Quam Committee: C.J. Allen (Director), Y. Captain, P.F. Klarén, C. McClintock, M. Price, 
"oga, I. Vergara, B. von Barghahn 
Bom 
ache Elliot School of International Affairs offers a multidisc iplinary program leading toa 
"Or of Arts with a major in Latin American studies 


telor of Arts w 


e fulfilled. 


e genera] requirements stated under the Elliott School of International Affairs 


"requisite courses—see the Elliott School of International Affairs, Curriculum 
ments, 


Bac] 


Must t ith a major in Latin American studies—The follow ing requirements 
) 


Require 


equi , ’ ot ge EN 
19. p. dUlred courses for the major—one course chosen from Anth 170, 172, 185, 186, or 
ss. COn 185: ( 

: 36, or other 


de Twelve 


I , 

Party Credit hours of additional course work must be taken in one of the following 

Biona] qnis: Anthropology, Art (courses in art history), Economics, Geography and Re- 

(Course, ence, History, Political Science, and Romance Languages and Literatures 
"ses in Hisp 


spanic literature) 


e follow 
llowing Courses pertain to Latin American studies 


À , 
ere. 115 Mesoamerican Field Program 
1170 Cultures of the Caribbean 
Anth 172 Cultures of South America 
Anth 185 Archaeology of Mesoamerica 


Anth 186 Archaeology of South America 
Anth 190 


A Ethnohistory 
nth 192 Development Anthropology 


LIBERAL ARTS 


Art 147 Primitive Art I: Ancient Ci ilizations of Mexico and Latin Ameri 
Econ 185 Economic History and Problems of Latin America 
Geog 161 Geography of Latin America 
Hist 161 Revolution in 20th-Century Latin America 
Hist 162 20th-Century Latin America 
Hist 163-64 History of Latin America 
Hist 165 Latin America and the Industrializing World 
IAff 90 Latin America: Problems and Promise 
IAff 287 Problems in Latin American Civilization 
PSc 183 Governments and Politics of Latin America 
PSc 184 International Relations of Latin America 
History of Spanish-American Literature from the Conquest 
Through Romanticism 
History of Spanish-American Literature from Modernism 


Span 55 


Span 56 
to the Present 

Span 109 Contemporary Spain and Latin America 
Span 133-34 Special Topics in Spanish and Spanish-American Literature 

Span 145 Modern Spanish-American Poetry 

Span 146 Spanish-American Short Fiction 

Span 147 Spanish-American Polemics 

Span 148 New Narrative in Spanish America 

Span 149 Spanish American Colonial Literature 

Span 150 Spanish-American Romanticism and Modernism 
Students should consult their advisors concerning certain Spec ial Topics or Select® 
Topics courses that may also be part of this program 


LIBERAL ARTS 


Advisor H. Yeide 


b 
Bachelor of Arts: Program in the Liberal Arts The following requirements must" 


fulfilled: 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate school! 


Arts and Sciences 
). Writing—6 credit hours selected from Engl 9 or 10, 11 or 13, 101, 1 


writing courses i 
3. Quantitative and/or Logic al Reasoning—at least 6 credit hours, chosen from © 
combinations of courses specified under this General Curriculum requirement of 
more advanced mathematics or statistics courses if prerequisites have been met j 
4. Conceptual Foundations and Dev elopment of Natural Sciences 12-16 Oy 
hours (two 6—8 hour sequences), chosen from the € ombinations of courses spec ified unt 
this General Curriculum requirement. One sequence must be in Group A (biolog! 
geology) and one in Group B (chemistry and physics) 
5. Social and Behavioral Sciences—12 credit hours are required; 6 hou 
course sequences (as indicated) must be chosen from ea h of the following two E? 
(a) Econ 11—12 or PSc 1 and 2 or 3-4 F 
(b) Two courses chosen from Anth 2, 3, and 4; Anth 2 and 150; Geog 1 and 2; Psy 
and 12; Soc 1 and 2 "T 
6. The Arts—6 credit hours, of which 3 hours must be chosen from courses sped 
under the General Curriculum requirement in Creative and Performing Arts. Three Y 
tional hours must be chosen from the following: any art history course (except Art 119.7. 
and 173 through 198); Comm 125, 160, 170; Mus 3, 4, 7, 8, 101-2, 103—4, 109, 110, 127) 
TrDa 45, 46, 145—46, 190, 191. Engl 81 may count toward either this requirement of 
Writing requirement but not both oft 
7. Literature—12 credit hours, of which 6 hours must be chosen from the c€ ombinðt 
of courses specified under the General Curriculum requirement. Six additional hou! F 
be chosen from literature courses offered by the Classics, East Asian Language’ $ 
Literatures, English, German, Romance Languages and Literatures, or Slavic Lang/^ 
and Literatures Departments, or offered through the Honors program j? 
8. Western Society and Civilization—12 credit hours are required; 6 hours of P 
course sequences (as indicated) must be chosen from each of the following two g*.j 
(a) Hist 39—40 or 71-72; if those courses have been waived, second-group CO" " 
the History Department (except Hist 191—92 and 197) may be selected; 


Iu 
11, and/or cre 


rs of pa. 
uP 


(b) AmCv 71 


irt 3 32; Clas 2; Honr 71-72; Hmn 1, 2; Hmn 4, 5; Phi 
Ci 2; Rel 1, 2. Art 31-32 may count toward either the Arts or the Western S ety and 


^Vilization requirer but not both 


3 Foreign Language b credit hours in a foreign language beyond the second-year 
Sequence 


10. A minimum of 36 credit hours must be 
"Ourses ( 


taken in approved 100-level liberal arts 
With a grade of ( or better 


, SN 
Because this program allows considerable flexi 


ad 
“Visor frequently to ensure 
Program best meets the stu 
May by 


> planned 


n Liberal Arts 


Harir uc A mbian 

Col Combined with a secon 1 iterdisciplinary Prograr imbian 
Olle Eng nas loerrintinr s program 
llege and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for a general des ription program 


LINGUISTICS 


Committe 
d. Tynd 
inet 


e on Linguistics 


all (Chair), G.R. Bozzini, J.K. Donaldson, Y.-K. Kim-Renaud, J. Kuipers, C.W 
'augh, R.M. Robin. I 


Colu 


Thompsor 


mhia 
tal mbian Co 


llege and Graduate School of Arts and Scien 
* Program in 


es ( 


linguistics. The purpose of the pr 


= 
gram is to prov nt 
Of tha ; i r 
vs ventral issues in linguistics throu irses taught undert m 
and n n lingui 
"Arough other departments in Columbian College 
A 4 
Minor in linguistics—15 credit hours of courses in linguistics, includin 1 
and ç T ^ ^ n 12 T 
q : ne “ourse from each of the following groups. Applied Linguistics—Chin 123-24 
Iss. m eé f g pie 
pHr 130, 131 Biological Foundations of Language—SpHr 102, 103. Sociolinguistics and 
listoric 1 
Cal 


Linguistics 


r Anth 161, 162; Eng! 115; Phil 194. Academic advising about the 
“unor j : 


' linguistics is available from any member of the Committee on Linguistics 
101 Language and Linguistic Analysis (3 Tyr and Staff 


Development ( 


I a fundamental unders 


Components, inclu 


f language and its 


ling phonology 
matics. Discussion of n 


mantics, and prag- 


1ajOr at roac 


5 in the field of 
linguistics Same as Anth 168 Sprin 


MAN anc 
ANAGEMENT SCIENCE 
Pry >. 
oe P.B Vaill, J.B. Harvey, W.E. Halal, E.H. Forman, S.A. | 
: 


ame, E.K. Winslow (Chair), T.H. Car 
Cherian N nsiow r 


Asso, : S.N. Sherman, J.H. Perry 
I] C e Professors J.P. Coyne, L.E. Graff, T.J. Nagy, R.G. Donnell 


A. Umpleby, J.F. Lobuts, Jr 
P.W. Wirtz, J. Liebowitz, E.] | 


R. Soyer, P.B. Malone 


P Toftoy, P.M. Swiercz D.J. Cohen, P.P. Sanchez, D.L. Zalkind, W.H. Money, 
Assj Jagchi 
8 s 
tant Professors M.J. Granger, J. Artz, Z. Covaliu, S.Y. Prasad, L.M. Birou 
ç 
e the 5 | tid. no tn the 
degree 1e School of Business and Publi t for programs of study leading to the 


of Bac he 
107 


lor of Business Administration 


Fundamentals of Behavioral Science (3 


Lobuts, Winslow 
ourvey 


1 of behavioral science research and practice 
“Mphasis on the basic human processes tl 
Organizations (Fall ¢ 


Leadership j 


“Xamination of theories and contemporary trends 

ational behavior 

117 Call designed to enhance interpersonal skills and leader 
^"lective Bargaining (3 

nionism 


as related to management 


t 


contribute to the functioning of 


Malone, Cohen 


relating to leadership, organi 


and the management of human resources Experie 


ual exer 


p abilities Fall 


Swiercz 


and collective bargaining in the United States and abroad; e 


nomic 

“cial, and publi policy considerations. The negotiatio d administration of 
Colle. 
119 llective bargaining agreements Spring 


ntroduction to Structured Programming (3 
or students 


who will le 


already familiar with basic computer concepts and progra 


arn a programming language, such as C, Pascal, or COBOL, useful for 


MARKETING 


business applications Emphasis on computer a 
management information systems 
BAdm 54 (Fall and spring) 


120 Structured Development with CASE (3) 
Analysis, design, and implementation of management information sy 


(MIS). Structured methodologies and techniques for various stages of th 
development process. Compute 
for graduate « redit with permission 0 
site: Mgt 119 or permission of instructor 

121 Expert Database Systems (3) 
Theorv, architecture, and imple 
corporate and organization 
database management and processing Expert 
rience with database management packages. Prere 
of instructor. (Spring) 

122 Applied Artificial Intelligence (3) 


(Fall) 


Granger, Coyne, 


quisite: Mgt 119 or permis$ 


pplications in accounting ane 
through hands-on programming Prerequisil? 


Granger, Carson, Coyn* 
stem 
e MP 
r-aided software engineering tools. May be tak? 
f program director and instructor Prerequ' 


Carso 


mentation of database management sy stems P 
information systems. Fundamental concepts $ 


database systems. Hands-on exp? 
ion 


Nagy Liebow!” 


nce software to learn knowledge representa” 


Students use artificial intellige 
and manipulation of knowledge and to develop business systems Prerequisil® 
Mgt 120 or 121 or permission of instructor (Spring) 4 
190 Special Topics (3) St? 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teac hing methods. May be * 
peated once for credit. 4 
Su 


199 Individual Research (3) 
Assigned topics. Admissior 
for credit. (Fall, spring, and summer) 


1 by prior permission of advisor. May be repe 


The following business core courses 
Science. For course descriptions, see listing under Business Administration 
BAdm 54 Information Systems Applications and Tec hnology 


BAdm 56 Group Dynamics 

BAdm 120 Production Management 

BAdm 125 Management Information Systems 
BAdm 130 Human Resources Management 


MARKETING 


Professors S.F. Divita, R.F. Dyer, S.N. Sherman (Chair) 
Associate Professors M.L. 
Hassan 
See the School of Business 
degree of Bachelor of Business Administration 


are offered through the Department ol Managem? 


Liebrenz-Himes, L.M. Maddox, P A. Rau, R.S Achrol: ? 


ated on? 


gl 


T 


and Public Management for programs of study leading to" 


p 
Departmental prerequisite: BAdm 110 is prerequisite to all courses in the Market 
Department. 
142 Consumer Behavior (3) Dyer, Hs 
Social, cultural, and psychological factors influencing the behavior of io 


sumers. Models of buyer behavior, consumption patterns, market segmen qo 


attitude formation and change, brand loyalty, 
choice decisions. Marketing management and public policy implications o 


adoption of innovations, àn y 


sumer research (Fall and spring) po! 
Dyer 


143 Marketing Research (3) 
Basic methods and techniques of market research. Designing à marké 


search project: research questions, sec ondary and syndicated data, primary 


collection approaches, data analysis and report presentati 


construction, statistical software packages Prered 


views, questionnaire 


ting 
N 


n 


on. Focus grouP isi 


BAdm 54, Stat 51 (Fall and sprin (o 
1 1d spring) mad 


148 Advertising (3) 
Planning an advertising campaign on, me 
appeals, media selection and scheduling, measuring effectiveness Curren 
cism and regulation of the advertising function. Other major marketing co 

nication tools, including personal selling and sales promotion Students 


Consumer and market informati 


Lh 
p" 
yf 


this course in the spring must register concurrently for Mktg 149. Prerequisite 


Mktg 142 Fall and sprir 


149 Advanced Advertising Campaigns Maddox 


^N t . r , m netit lace 1T ve 
Participation in the National Student Advertising Competition. Research, media 


planning, copywriting, layout/design. Travel to competition site. I iisite 
BAdm 110 and permission of instructor; concurrent registration: Mktg 199 
(Spring) 

150 Salesmanship and Sales Management Staff 


Development of personal selling and presentation skills; examination ot types ol 


selling situations. Organization of sales de 


tment, sales planning and forecast- 

ing, quotas, territories, performance standards, and analysis and control Of distri- 
bution costs Fall ~ spring 

152 Retailing Management | Staff 


A study of retailing ma 


gement and strategy covering the current environment 


| tore ation and design 
Of retailing, retail rket and financial ly store location and desig 


inventory management, and non-store and service retailing. industry executive 


and student presentations and case analy 


ySe5 111 
t h - ; ev hre limes R 
159 Marketing: Strategic Planning (3 Dyer, Liebrenz-Himes, Rau 
The capstone seminar for ting majors. A tegration of material 
Covered in previous marketing courses. Marke 


dimensions of marketing decisions, and com 
Mktg 142, 143, 150, and 
and spring) 

Special Topics (3 Staff 
Experimental ffering: new course topics and teaching methods 

Individual Research (arr 
Assigned topics. Admission by 
for credit Fall and spr 


190 


199 


f Jy r M he repeated í ` 
prior permission ot advisor. May De repeate a once 


The S following business core course is offered through the Department of Marketing For 
Course de 


Scription, see listing under Business Administration 


BAdm 110 Basic Marketing Management 


MATHEMATICS 


tofe sors I, K 


atz, H.D. Junghe 
“SS0ciate 5 


lli Professors M.P. Lee, E.A ison (Chair 
„Ulman, V. Harizanov, K.G. Hockett, M. Moses 
ant Professors J. Bonin, N. Taghavi, Y. Rong 


Bache} 


“Or of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in mathemat following 


Ter S 
Jui t 
tements must be fulfilled 
Art le general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 
T I I 1 under 
8 ar ; 
9 id Se lences 


prerequisite courses—Math 31, 32, 33, 124 
1004 


9quired courses in the major—a minimum of 24 additional credit hours of approved 
m 


vel courses in mathematics, including Math 106, 121, 125, 139, and 140. It 


is 
Ir 2 29, 1 
e la anended that students take French, German, or Russian, and additional courses in 
ate, } 
nomics areas such as statistics, computer science physics, chemistry, biology, and eci 
abplied Science, and operations research 
Inde " dos hin co denartme 
âdvisor Tgraduates who want spe ial honors status should contact a de partmental 
follow helor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in applied mathematics—The 
ing re | i 
8 requirements must be fulfilled 
Arts " 'e genera] requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 
ic 
: ?Clence 
4. p, S 
Prerequisite 


courses—Math 31, 32, 33, 1 


24 
ec 
ule le ,Mired course s in the 
Courses 
™mended 


major—a minimum ot 24 additional credit hours ot approved 
144 44 143 14 : 121 It ic 
in mathematics, including Math 111, 112, 139, 140, and 181. it i 


s that students take French, German, or Russian 
Consi] ]uired courses 


a 
ier E tion With a de p 
' Physics 


in a related area—12 additional credit hours, to be selected 


artmental advisor, from a related area as statistics, computer 


engineering, chemistry, biology, economics 


lied science, and opera 


144 MATHEMATICS 


tions research. At least 6 of these hours must be chosen from courses numbered 101 9 


higher 
5. Undergraduates who want special honors status should contact a department? 


advisor 


Minor in mathematics—Requirements: a minimum of 18 credit hours in mathematie 
courses, of which at least 9 hours must be at the 100 level or higher, chosen in « onsultatio? 
with a departmental advisor 
take? 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be 
ours 


for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for « 
listings 


Note: Some courses require a placement examination in lieu of a prerequisite Thi 
examination is offered by arrangement with the Department of Mathematics 


3 College Algebra (3) Robinson and SI?! 
Equations and inequalities, functions and graphs, polynomial and rational fune 
tions. Exponential and logarithmic functions. Systems of equations Prerequisil? 
the placement examination ; 

6 Trigonometry (3) Robinson and S9 
Right triangles, trigonometric functions and their graphs. Trigonometric ident 
ties. Polar coordinates. Prerequisite: Math 3 or the placement examination. | 

9 General Mathematics I (3) Katz and St% 
Prime numbers, the fundamental theorem of arithmetic, rational and irratioD? 
numbers. Infinite sets and cardinal numbers , 

10 General Mathematics II (3) Simion and su 
Geometric constructions, probability, elementary graph theory, map colorin* 
Euler's formula 
Precalculus (3) Harizanov anc 
Equations, inequalities, and functions. Properties of polynomial, trigonome 
logarithmic, and exponential functions. Prerequisite: the placement examinall? 
or a score of 540 or above on the Mathematics Achievement Test 
31 Single-Variable Calculus I (3) Glick and 97 
Limits and continuity. Differentiation and integration of algebraic and trig? 
nometric functions with applications. Prerequisite: Math 6 or 30, or the pla 
ment examination or a score of 700 or above on the Mathematics Ac hieveme” 
Test. E 
32 Single-Variable Calculus II (3) Lee and x 
The calculus of exponential and logarithmic functions. L'Hopital's rule. Te” 
niques of integration. Infinite series and Taylor series. Polar coordinates. Pre 
uisite: Math 31. N 
Multivariable Calculus (3) Baginski and Su 
Partial derivatives and multiple integrals. Vector-valued functions. Topic i 
vector calculus, including 3-dimensional vectors, line and surface integrals; í 
the theorems of Gauss, Green, and Stokes. Prerequisite: Math 32 ul 
41 Calculus for Economics I (4) Taghavi and x 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcendental d 
tions; marginal analysis for functions of one variable; optimization of function 
one variable applied to economics. Prerequisite: Math 6 or 30 or the placem? 
examination or a score of 700 or above on the Mathematics Achievement of 
2 Calculus for Economics II (4) Taghavi and v.g 
Elementary linear algebra with economics applications, including input -oulP j 
models; partial derivatives; multiple integrals; marginal analysis for functio", 
several variables; optimization of functions of several variables applied to *' 
nomics. Prerequisite: Math 41 j 
51 Finite Mathematics for the Social 
and Management Sciences (3) 
Systems of linear equations, matrix algebra, linear programming, 
ematics of finance. Prerequisite: Math 3 or the placement examination 0 
of 540 or above on the Mathematics Achievement Test af 
Calculus for the Social and Management Sciences (3) ru 
Differential and integral calculus of functions of one variable; applicatio, 
business and economics. Prerequisite: Math 3 or the placement examinatioP 
score of 540 or above on the Mathematics Achievement Test 


j sul 
tri 


3t 


; sil 


32 


-— 


Ste 
Gupta and s 


ma 


and 
n off 


rase 


t 
Ullman and S 


on 
t2 


101 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3 Harizanov, Moses 
Symbolic logic as a precise formalization of deductive thought. Logical correct 
Dess of reasoning. Formal languages, interpretations, and truth. Propositional 

j I »ncounte lin mathe 
logic and first-order quantifier logic suited to deductions encountered in mathe 


matics. Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor 
102 Axiomatic Set Theory (3) Harizanov, Moses 


( 


` j * y + the 1 
^ntor's theory of sets. Russell's paradox. Axiomatization of set theory as a 


framework for a contradiction-free mathematics. Finite, countable, and uncount- 
able sets; ordinal and cardinal numbers; the axi: m of choice. Prerequisite: Math 
101 or permission of instructor 

103 Computability Theory (3 Harizanov, Moses 
The unlimited register machine as a model of an idealized « omputer. Computa- 
ble functions, Church's thesis. Effective enumerability. Unsolvability of the 


halting problem and other theoretical limitations on what computers can do 
*rerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor ro. 
105 Problem Solving and Mathematical Proofs (3) Ullman 


Types of reasoning encountered in mathematics. Techniques of problem solving 
ànd writing proofs. Induction. Relations. Cardinality. Introduction to the major 
Subdisciplines of mathematics. Prerequisite: Math 32 

Introduction to Topology (3) Rong 


Metric spaces: completeness, compactness, continuity. Topological spaces: con- 


106 


linuity, bases, subbases, separation axioms, compactness, local compactness 
Connectedness, product and quotient spaces. Prerequisite: Math 139 or permis 
sion of instructor 

Introduction to Algebraic Topology (3 Robinson, Rong 
The fundamental group, covering spaces, simplicial homology and the Euler 
Charac teristic. Topics may include surfaces, knot theory, and the Jordan curve 
theorem Prerequisite: Math 106 and 121 or permission of instructor 

111 Introduction to Differential Equations Statt 

ànd Applied Mathematics I (3) 


Analytical methods for the solution of problems in engineering, the physical 
SCiences. 


107 


and applied mathematics: applications of ordinary differential equa- 

tions, matrices and determinants, eigenvalues and eigenvectors, systems of ordi- 
nary linear differential equations, Bessel and Legendre functions Prerequisite or 

112 conc urrent registration Math 33 z 
Introduction to Differential Equations Staff 
and Applied Mathematics II (3 


" » nh 
Analytical methods for the solution of problems in engineering, the physical 
sciences, 


] } 1 > >» r f M f 
and applied mathematics: ¢ omplex variables, Fourier series and inte 
gral, 


frequency filters, Laplace transforms, inversion and Duhamel integrals 

„ Partial differential equations. Prerequisite: Math 111 or ApSc 113 Ni 

13 Introduction to Combinatorics (3) Bonin, Simion, Ullman 
xeneral introduction to combinatorial enumeration and graph theory. Basic 

counting techniques, inclusion—exclusion principle, recurrence relations, gener- 


ating functions, pigeonhole principle, bijective correspondences, basic graph 
theory, applications Prerequisite Math 32; Math 132 is recommended but not 
1x required 
ša Elementary Number Theory (3) Bonin, Katz 


Wisibility of integers, prime numbers, greatest common divisor, the Euclidean 
algorithm, congruence the Chinese remainder theorem, number theoretic | 
unctions, Möbius inversion, Euler’s Phi function, primitive roots and indices 


applications to cry ptography, and primality testing. Prerequisite: the placement 
examination 
“Ntroduction to Abstract Algebra (3) Katz, Lee 


Senet or group, subgroups, Lagrange's theorem, normal subgroups 
‘Omomorphisms. 
Proble 


ay Uisite: 
22 Introd 


Cayley's theorem, abelian groups, applications to counting 
ms, cryptosystems, integer programming, crystallographic groups. Prereq 
Math 32 and 124 or permission of instructor 


uction to Abstract Algebra II (3) Katz, Lee 

1e concept of a ring, polynomial rings, subrings, ideals, quotient rings, unique 

8ctorization, fields, field extensions, splitting fields, geometric problems, Galois 
ory, block designs, error-correcting codes. Prerequisite: Math 121 


MATHEMATK 


124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) Katz and Sl 
Linear equations, matrices, inverses, ind determinants. Vector spaces ran" 
eigenvalues, diagonalization and quadratic forms Applications t« geometry a» 
ordinary differential equations. Prerequisite Math 31, 41, or 51 52, or Pe 
mission of instructor 

25 Linear Algebra (3 Katz, If 
Theory of vector spaces, linear transformations, and matrices Quadratit a 
bilinear forms, spectral decomposition, similarity Prerequisite: Math 124 | 

132 Introduction to Discrete Struc tures (3) su 
Discrete structures and associated mathematical tools. Topics include sets, fu 

Boole 


lirected and undirected graphs, prin iples of counting 


) Prerequis™ 


tions, relations 
ations to computer science, Same as otal 132 


algebras, with applic 
Stat 130 and Math 31 

135 Projective Geometry (3) 
Projective spaces, projectiv ities 
coordinates, collineation, Desarguesian planes 


Bonin, M 
finite plati 


conics, pairs and pencils of conics 
TT 

Prerequisite: Math 120 or le 

permission ot the instructor 


139 Advanced Calculus I (3) 
A rigorous study ot difterer 


Ula 


uf 
itiation, integration, and convergence Topics ino 
on?" 


Hockett, Junghenn 


sequences and series continuity and differentiability of real-valued functi 


a real variable, the Riemann integral, sequences of functions, and power ser 


Prerequisite: Math 33 or equivalen 
140 Advanced Calculus II (3 Hockett, Junghenn, Uli 
Continuation of Math 139. Topics include: topology o! R^. derivatives of ‘ 
tions of several variables, inverse function theorem, im} licit function theo! 
multiple integrals, Stokes’s theorem Prerequisite: Math 124 and 139 4 
142 Ordinary Differential Equations (3) Glick Hoo 
Topics include existence? 


Linear and some nonlinear differential equations 
tv. control theory, limit cycles, and appli 


: : f 
to physics and ecology. Prerequisite Math 112, 124, or 139 or permiss!@ 


c ati" 


uniqueness theorems, stab 


instructor E 
Partial Differential Equations (3 GU 
The solution of linear PDEs, Green's functions, separation ot val iables, FOU, 
1 methods. Prerequisite: Math 112 8! 


a= 


d ^ 


analysis, Sturm—Liouville theory an 
or Math 139, or permission of instructor J 
148 Differential Geometry (3 Bag!" 
Curves in space, regular surfaces, tensors, tundamentai forms oi à sur. 
Gauss—Bonnet theory, minimal surfaces. T Pret 
visite: Math 124 and 140 or permission of instructor S 
153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3 pr 


Accuracy and precision. Linear systems and 
lar equations. Sparse matrices Solution 9 iof 
ol funt E 
led 


he geometry ot the Gauss map 


rà! 
matrices. Direct and 1^ 


uu 


methods for solution of lir 
linear equations. Interpolation and approximate representation 


splines. Prerequisite Math 33 or 124 or equivalent and some know 


computer programming ? 
i jung 


Introduction to Complex Variables (3 
power series. Contour integration and the caX " 49 


Analytic functions al 

residues. Conformal mapping. Physical applications. Prerequisite Math " 

permission of instructor (o 
170 Computational Complexity (3 HarizanOV' ji 

Deterministic and nondeterministic Turing machines Partial rex ursive fu" jJ 

and the Church- Turing thesis. Undecidable problems. 5pace and time coy 

itv measures. Gap, speed-up, and union theorems. De idable but inti y 

problem and other NP-complete pro 


problems. The traveling salesman 


Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor ey 

181 Seminar: Applied Mathematics (3) no? 
Each offering of this course focuses on a particular aspect of applied qf 
Past topics have included: fractals; network flows and combi, 
oil 


d the theory 0 í m. 
„uing 


matics 
optimization; linear programming; automata theory an 


tion; information theory and coding theory; dynamical systems; qut 


Prerequisite: Math 124 and 139 or permission ot instructor 


191 Special Topics (arr 


Admission by permission of instructor Mav be repeated for credit 
| 


195 Reading and Research (arr.) 
Under the personal direction of an instructor. Limited to mathematics and ap 
plied mathematics majors with demonstrated capability. Prior approval of in 
Structor required. May be repeated for credit 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
See Cini 
ee Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering. 


M : 
AIDDLE EASTERN STUDIES 


Program c 
A "ram Committee: N. Brown (Director), M.A. Atkin, D. Khoury, R.K. Lewis, W.H. Lewis, 
eich, H.M Sachar 


The Ellian c 
i pe Elliot School of International Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program leading toa 
“®lor of Arts with a major in the field of Middle Eastern Studies 


mystchelor of Arts with a major in Middle Eastern studies—The following requirements 
be fulfilled: 
eneral requirements—6 credit hours of English, 6 hours of mathematics or phys- 
the think 6 hours of humanities, and course w rk. in a foreign language through 
Arabic I qu level. Students are encouraged to study a Middle Eastern language 
taken th Hebrew are offered regularly at GW; other Middle Eastern languages may be 
» ¢ tough the Consortium 
1 6 n" Sciences—(a) Hist 40 and 72; (b) Econ 11—12 and 6 credit hours selected from 
3 Middle: and 182; (c) IAff 5 and PSc 2 à 
b)g € Eastern studies—(a) 9 credit hours selected from Hist 107, 108, 193, and 194; 


103 a Selected from PSc 176, 177, 178, 179, and 180; (c) 6 hours selected from Rel 9 
Work "s 113, 115, 116, 123, 134, 161, 163, 164, and 165; (d) 9 additional hours of course 
aated to the Middle East selected from any department 


lectives. ¢ e i 7 
credit } Ctives: Students must take sufficient electives to complete the program with 120 
lOurs t- 
The f i 
ollowing courses pertain to Middle Eastern studies 


Anth 177 
Art 112 
Clas 81 

Clas 100 

Clas 101 

Clas 102 

Clas 103 


Cultures of the Near East 

Egypt and the Near East 

Classical Islamic Literature 

Modern Hebrew Literary Classics 

Israeli Society and Culture: Literary Perspectives 
Contemporary Israeli Short Stories and Poetry 
Modern Hebrew Nonfiction 

Modern Hebrew Fiction 


Cla; 21 Advanced Hebrew Literature 
8$ 131 Modern Arabic Literature— Nonfiction 
( las 132 


Modern Arabic Literature—Fiction 
Economic Development 
Geography of the Middle East and North Africa 


Econ 151 
Geog 154 
Hist 107 


Hist 1 The Ancient Near East and Egy pt to 322 B.C ! 
Hist 08 Greece and the Near East, 359 B.C to the Second Century A.D 
His 117 Crisis or Conspiracy? A History of the International Politics of Oil 
Hist - Modern Jewish Histor} 
Hist M History of the Middle East 
H 34 History of the Modern Middle East 
PSc 176 Islamic Humanities 
PS S. The Arab- Israeli Conflict 
PSc ds Government and Politics of the Middle East 
PSc - International Relations of the Middle East 
PSc no Israeli Politics and Foreign Policy 
. ) Government and Politics of North Africa 

Rel 4.9 The Hebrew Scriptures 
Rel is The Prophets ; , 
Rel T Early Post-Biblical Judaism 

34 The Holocaust in Theology and Literature 


Rel 161 Islam 

Rel 163 Islamic Religion and Art (same as Art 119) 

Rel 164 Islamic Philosophy and Theology 

Rel 165 Sufism (Islamic Mysticism) 

Students should consult their advisors cont erning certain Special Topics o! Select? 
of this program 


Topics courses that may also be part 


MUSIC 


Professors R. Parris, R.J Guenther (Chair) 

Associate Professors C.J. Pickar, L. Youens 

Adiunct Associate Professors M. Garst (Piano), M. Peris (Piano) A. Lee (Voice) 

Assistant Professor K. Ahlquist 

Adjunct Assistant Professors J.E. White (Voice), 
M. Sislen (Guitar), J.D. Levy (Jazz Improvisation], 
Band), R. Baker (Voice) 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers C.M. Dunham, S. Hilmy (Electronic Studio) 


Adjunct Instructors M. Findley (Violin), L. Barnet (Cello), P Gieseler (Voice), E. Gu 
Parnas (Violin and Viola), B.R Seidman (Harp 


J. Albertson (Guitar), F B. Conlon (Pian 
T. Konstantinov (Piano), B. ^ 


enth 


(Organ), L Lipnick (Bassoon), R 

Wellman (Voice), R White (Oboe), W.R. Wright (Clarinet and Saxophone} p. Bae 

(Percussion), S.M. Fearing (French Horn), E.U. Kiehl (Trombone), D. Marsh (Elec 

Bass), M. Von Villas (Opera), J.C. Connell (Percussion T. Perazzoli (Flute), J v 
E. Waters (Guitar), M. Bunn (Tuba). 


L. Hertel (Flute), R. Birch (Trumpet) 


(Piano), 
Gilliam (Recorder), L. Marchisotto (Accompanist), E. Nagorka (Voice), R. Loza (Per 
sion) 
pe. ; valle 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in musik The following requirements must be fulfil 
ler Columbian College and Graduate Scho? 


1. The general requirements stated unc 


Arts and Sciences all 
2. Prerequisite courses—Mus 1, 2, 5—6, 9-10; 8 hours of applied music € ourses I! 


student’s principal performance area 

3. The language competence option listed under the General Curriculum Re 
of Columbian College 

4. Required courses in the major 


p 
„quirem” 


i 
Mus 101-2, 103—4; 4 hours of musi ense, 

p^ 
„mble course: 5 


courses; 4 additional hours either in applied music or music ens 
: : of | 
departmental requirement for proficiency in piano must be satisfied by the end 0 P 
1 perform regula! 


semester preceding graduation All majors are expected to attend and 


student recitals 
i o 
Admission to the Bachelor of Music degree program w ith a m4 j 


ation by audition of special advanc ed pre-admission i 
e general requirements stated under ( olumbian & J 
the 129-credit-hour program requires 

2.103-4, 131-32, 139, 151, 173,1 


additional ensemble courses; is p 
The depa"! p 


Bachelor of Music 
performance requires demonstr 
ing and aptitude. In addition to tl 
and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
courses as follows: Mus 1, 2, 5-6, 9—10, 101 
of ensemble courses; 12 hours of applied music or 


t 


additional courses in the major performance area; and 5 hours of electives is 
tal requirement of proficiency in piano must be satisfied by the end of the junio js 
] to pursue the language competence option | 


Students in this program are requirec 
under the General Curriculum Requireme 
required, generally during the senior year 
regularly in student re itals 


nts of Columbian College. A full public re i 
All majors are expected to attend and pe 


; . 40^ 
Minor in Music—21 credit hours of music courses, onsisting of Mus 1, 2 or 9, 9 10 rt 
103—4, and 6 credit hours of applied musi study. Level 1 piano proficiency 1? Ww 

t 7 


as determined by an audition, may elect" p’ 


students with sufficient piano proficiency, " 
J 
cital attendance and publi performé 


applied music area for concentration. Re 


required ) 

i wi 

2 are prerequisite to all other courses pt 

„d music and ensemble courses A stude T. 
. $ 

achieve a grade of C or better in Mus i? 
ants 

curriculum. All students 


ly in one instr" jg 
mester ? 


Departmental Prerequisite: Mus 1 and 
music majors with the exception of appli 
pass a performance audition in piano and must 
to be allowed to declare the music major in the B.A 
declared major in music are required to emphasize performance stu. 
voice and to appear for performance final examinations at the end of eac h se 


In t n 
hat area; a minimum of three consecutive examinations is required. A placement 


conn to determine the initial level yf study is administered at the time the major is 
departs Satisfac tory progress in the principa! performance area 
pe ment s repertoire and study-level guidelines a )ertor 

Wired for continuance in the major 
ig required of 


as determined by the 


> final 


inai examin 


ns, 18 


Regular nce at public concerts and recitals 


all music majors and minors as a part of their applied music study 


MUSIC m 
{USIC THEORY, HISTORY, AND LITERATURE 


1 Elements of Music Theory 
Theoretical and written coverage of nota 


scales, Keys, intervais, 


rhythms, and chord structure and progression. Introduction to music liter 


with emphasis on rudimentary aural analysis. Concurrent registration in Mus 2 is 
required for music majors Fall and sprin 
? Ear Training I (1) Ahlquist 


Aural skills development through melodic, harmoni d rhythmic dictation 


and sight singing. Content is coordinated Mus 1. T 30-minute sessions 
per week. May be repeated for credit Fall and sprin 
3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) Staff 
Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; study of music mate 
: rials and media. Not open to music majors Fall and spring 


Survey of Music Literature (3) Staff 
Introdu tory study of musical forms, structures, and textures; aural analysis of 
. , Selected literature. Not open to music majors (Spring 
?-6 Harmony (3-3) Parris 
Triads, inversions; chord analysis, construction, and progression; figured-bass 
realization, part writing, modulation, altered chords. Concurrent registrati 
the appropriate section of Mus 9—10 is required for music majors. Prerequisite 
Mus 1 Mus 5 is prerequisite to Mus 6 Academic 
Music of Non-Western Cultures (3 : 
Ntroductory survey of the basic systems and styles of music in the major cultures 
of the Eastern Hemisphere and Africa 


year 


8 His 
istry of Jazz (3 Dunham 
Ntroduction to the styles, composers, and performers of jazz music from its 
Origins to tl ` 
1e present Fall 
9-10 I € al 


Ear Training II (1—1) Ahlquist 
Content is coordinated with Mus 5—6. Two 50-minute sessions per week. Prereq- 
70 EAM Mus 2 (Academic. year) 
Introduction to Jazz Harmony (3 Levy 


: iis course develops the ability to analyze and write tunes in jazz/pop styles 
Study of rhythmic 
Within a j 


characteristics, voice-leading, and chord/scale relationships 
Hi azz context (5pring) 
istory of Music I (4—4) Youens, Ahlquist 
t velopment of music in the Western world from the early Christian era through 
he aroque. Weekly analysis seminar. Prerequisite: Mus 1; Mus 101 is prerequi- 
103.4 — to Mus 102 (Academic year 
‘story of Music II (4-4 Ahlquist 
evelopment of Western music from the Classical period to the present. Weekly 


101.» 


Į t 
analy : : 
z alysis seminar. Prerequisite: Mus 5 or permission of instructor; Mus 103 is 
Tera - t 

109 Prerequisite to Mus 104 (Academic year) 
E hestra Literature (3) Staff 
Surve 4 

II V6y of the history and styles of orchestra literature, analysis of representative 

Works 

110 


Chamber Music Literature (3 Staff 
ter ey of the history and styles of chamber music literature, analysis of represen- 
nitive works 

The Opera (3 
Survey of T 
(Fall, or 


Von Villas 
1e history and styles of opera, analysis of representative works 


] 

125 vb id years) 
wa ard Music Literature (3 stall 
Survey 
Tw $y of the history, style, and major content of the keyboard literature from the 


) oY 
th century to the present 


150 MUSK 


131-32 Advanced Theory (3—3) Part 


Practice in 18th-century contrapuntal writing and analysis, chorale prelude 
inventions, and fugues. Prerequisite: Mus 5—6 or equivalent (Alternate a 


demic years) 


133—34 Composition (3—3) Parr? 
(Academic year) 
135 Counterpoint (3) Past? 
Study and practice of 16th-century contrapuntal techniques 
Part? 


137 Orchestration (3) 
Instrumental scoring | 
139 Form and Analysis (3) Parris, Guentlf 
Analvsis of musical forms in representative musical literature (Spring, & 
years) 1 
151 Conducting (3) Wrig" 
Technique of conducting, score reading, rehearsal procedures, analysis, 
interpretation of selected musical literature; practice in conducting (Fé 
even years) f 
161—62 Electronic and Computer Music (3—3) Hil! 
Fundamental electronic and computer music concepts. Analog and digital sou 
synthesis techniques and theory, MIDI, studio recording techniques, signal J^ 
cessing, properties of sound, acoustics and psycho-acoustics, history and & 
thetics. Laboratory fee: $35 per semester (Academic year) 
173 Pedagogy (3) 
Principles, materials, and methods of teaching in selected areas 
175 Performance Practices in Selected Areas (3) Go 
An investigation of the problems of accurate interpretation of music of select 
periods through the use of historical and modern literature and its applicatio; 
the actual music. Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. (p 
odd years) i 
199 Independent Research (3) y 
Under the guidance of an assigned instructor. Open only to qualified mi 
majors. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


Ste 


APPLIED MUSIC 


Applied music courses are offered both fall and spring, and may be repeated for 
For courses numbered 11 through 50 and 57—58, students may not register in the d 
semester for both the 1- and 2-credit course in the same instrument or in voice. Mus 9^ 
53, 55, 56, and 153 do not include individual lessons and do not require a suppleme?. 
fee. Special sections of Mus 12 involving group study of beginning piano likewise © y 
require a supplementary fee. All other applied music courses include individual les 
and require a supplementary fee, as follows 

1. One-credit-hour courses: individual lessons of one-half hour a week, supp 
fee, $75. , 

2. Two- or three-credit-hour courses: individual lessons of one hour a week, suppl? 
tary fee, $150 y 

Supplementary fees for applied music courses are nonrefundable after the first 
weeks of the fall and spring semesters. Consult the Music Department for detail 

The supplementary fee is waived for full-time music majors and minors. 


lemet” 


; ; ‘ ". 
Required practice: three hours a week for one-credit-hour courses and six hours? 
for two-credit-hour courses 


oy 
11-12 Piano (1—2) 9 
13—14 Voice (1—2) - an! 
15—16 Organ (1-2) E. ur 
17-18 Violin (1-2) Findlay, "s 
19-20 Classical Guitar (1—2) Albertso™ pug 
21-22 Viola (1-2) ps 
23—24 Cello (1—2) wf 
25-26 Bass (1—2) , He 
27—28 Flute (1—2) Perazzoll iy 
29-30 Recorder (1—2) ow 
31-32 Oboe (1-2) R 


33-34 Clarinet (1—2) 


DR han A Wright 
“ia Saxophone (1—2) Wright 
Neate Bassoon (1—2) Lipnick 
75-40 French Horn (1—2 Fearing 
43 p Trumpet (1-2) Birch 
es Trombone (1-2) Kiehl 
47 "36 Percussion (1-2) Edgar, Connell 
49 D Harp (1 2) Seidman 
PM Tuba (1-2) Bunn 
?! Orchestra (1 Wright 
Preparation and performance of orci 


iestral literature. Prerequisite: audition be- 
fore d 
director 


92 Instrumental Ensemble (1 

C 'amber ensemble groups approved 
á Tp uplete listing J 
`“ “niversity Singers (1) 


Pickar 
paration and performance of choral literature Prerequisite: audition before 
director 


95 Jazz Band (1) 
®paration and performance of classic and í 
se + requisite: audition before director 
56 University Band (1) 
: Section .10 is Symphonic/Pep Band; Section 
» 
So ad Harpsichord (1-2) 
azz Performance Techniques (1—2 


Staff 
by audition. (See the Schedule f Classes for 


Levy 
ontemporary “big band” literature 


Fritz 
11 is Wind Ensemble 


Garst, Parris 
Staff 


prerequisite: For 100-level courses, an audition to meet departmental 


uir acti 
Curse, ed practice: six hours 


a week for 1-credit courses and 12} 
In addition. 


10urs à week for 3-credit 


Perfor 3-credit courses include master performance classes and require 
: ance in student recitals and appearance for a performance final examination 
Lian zi 
113.1? Piano (1. 3) Staff 
115. Voice (1-3) Staff 
117-4 Organ (1-3) 


E. Guenther 

Staff 

Albertson, Sislen 
Von Villas, Conlon 
ress is on develop- 


119.56 Jrchestra] Instrument (1—3 
153 V assical Guitar (1 3) 
" VOCal Theater Workshop (1) 


A Performance-oriented program. In the fall semester the st 
ment of body 


i awareness for the stage, acting improvisations, and character 
deve . 

t evelopment. Scenes c hosen from the opera, operetta, and music al theater reper- 
Oire. In the spring 


semester, musical coach 
Preparation is included 


pice Study for the Theatre (1-3) 


1g, use of makeup, and audition 


Staff 
159 60 Arpsichord (1-3) Garst, Parris 
N z Performan« e Techniques (1-3) Staff 
NATION Ay nx. 
Py AL CENTER FOR COMMUNICATION STUDIES 
ofe 


Mun i » C.H. Sterling, J.B. Manheim (Direc tor of the National Center for 
Ier ‘Cation Studie s and of the I 


Pr ctorofth : Political Communication Program), C Warren (Di- 
e . 

A essor 1l Communi, ation Program), J.L. Folkerts (Director of the ] 

Ass 


Journalism Program) 
“SOCiate one L.B. Laurent a 
enbe essors J.E. Thiel (Director of the Radio and Television Program), C.W 
Attocjgt eet E.M. Mahoney 
, chaya Tofessoria] Lecturers T.O. Cron, I.R Fogarty, D.L. Smith, R.S. Becker J.A 
Assistant p. Roberts, C Flintoff, L.C. Francis, C.R. Blount M.C. McAllister 
H 


i lessors S | le tile ing I rve T atte 
Adju, “OWe Keller, K. Riley, S.L Livingston, L.S. Harvey, D.J Lstouretie. 
A, UNCt Ace 

Visto y Assistant Prof 


essors M.M. Travis, D Havinga 


C > r] " N 
Yessorial Lecturers M.C. Sheward, S. Burgoyne, L. Schmidt, A Scl 


1wartz 


Studies offers programs of study leading to Ù 
journalism, politi al communk ation, & 
National Center for Communi@ 
etails. Programs are listed belo" 


The National Center for Communication 


Bachelor of Arts in the fields of communi ation, 
Enrollment in majors offered by the 


radio and television 
Center's office tor d 


tion Studies is restricted; contact the 
with their course offerings 

All students enrolled in majors ot 
here. NCCS 50 is prerequisite to all majors 


fered by the Center must take the three courses lis? 


and NCCS 51 and 199 are required for ? 


majors 


NATIONAL CENTER FOR COMMI NICATION STUDIES 


50 Introduction to Communic ation Studies (3) Folkerts, Harvey, Kelle 
Robbins, Steri 
The historical and philosophic al origins of contemporary communi ation, bt 


sct of public and private life and as a field of inquiry: ^ 


as a significant aspe 
i the role of c ommunical? 


princ ipal approac hes to studying communi ation anc 
in the contemporary era 


51 Research Methods (3) Folkerts, Harvey, Liv ingst® 


Mahoney, Manheim, Re 


1 communication. 9^ 


Processes of inquiry within interpersonal and mediated 
nü 
dents are introduced to concepts of framing resear h questions conduc^ 
design, and interpreting results 


literature reviews, developing à researt h 
cultural and social science researt h within a societal framework 
199 Senior Seminar (3) Manheim, Robbins, Sterling, Thiel, wart 
Capstone course limited to NCCS program majors. Selected reading and disc? 
sion with possible fieldwork. Students should consult program director reg” 
ing additional restrictions on enrollment 
COMMUNICATION 


; st? 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in communi ation—The following requirements mus 


fulfilled 

1. The general requirements st ated und 
Arts and Sciences 
Prerequisite course: NCCS 50 
3 Required courses in the National Center NCCS 51 and 199 

4. Required courses in the major: Comm 40, 41, 100, 150; 18 additional hou 
level courses in communication, as approved by the major advisor 

5. Required courses in related areas: 15 credit hours of 100-level courses in ¢ 
program, or field of study, as approved by the major advisor 


^a 
inc ludingC? 


} i ` ^ pi 
er Columbian College and Graduate 5X hot 


) 


; 40 
rs ol 1 
mê ot 


department, 


Minor in communication—18 ¢ redit hours of communication courses, 


40, 120, 125, and 150 
Sy 

Keller and " 
p 

xd to inform 


1 


40 Public Communication (3 


Study and practice of the basic tec hniques of public speaking use F 

persuade audiences Emphasis on the speech-building process: resear h, c? 

sition, organization, style, delivery, and criticism au 
y 


Riley ando 


41 Interpersonal Communication (3) 
Study and practice of the role of verbal and nonverbal communication 1n o 

orf 

solving, and relationship © 
, com F 
[2 


; stu" 


information and perspective sharing, problem 

tion, maintenance, and dissolution Designed to raise aw 

ity and power of the communication process in daily life and to hel] 

develop their interpersonal skills cognitively, affectively, and behavior? y 
2 Business and Professional Speaking (3) j 
Study of the communication process in business and professional or 
practice in interviewing, small-group communi 
occasions. For non-majors only Lo 


areness of the 


i» 


i? 
ganizat 


` for $ 
tion, and speeches fof 


100 Communication Theory (3 ev 
Inquiry into the nature and function of communication theory as à fram 

yor 

for the study of communicative behavior. Emphasis is placed on ana ical” 


j 
paradigmatic approac hes in rhetorical, interpersonal and mass í ommu% ff 
a 
t f contemporary research liter 


theories and models, and on examination ot ¢ 
communication 


19 d ` ` 1 

-*0 Small-Group Communication (3) Riley 
lhe study and practice of communication ir small groups, focusing on problem 
solving, norms, roles and leadership. Prerequisite: Comm 41 or perm 


Instructor 


ission of the 


125 Argumentation and Debate (3 Keller 
Study of the advocacy process, with emphasis on issue ation, use of 
evidence, and struc turing of arguments. Practice in oral argumentation in a 
debate context Prerequisite: Comm 40 or permission of the instructor 

127 Forensic Practice (1 


Keller 
s. May be repeated to a 
maximum of 4 credits. Admission by permission of instructor 
Persuasion (3) 


Student participation in intercollegiate debate act 


150 


Warren 
In-depth study of the principles and techniques of persuasion from both produc- 


tion and consumption perspectives, in both personal and mediated contexts 
smphasis on the common-premise model. wit! onsideration of such topic areas 
8S artistic and scientific t 


ipproaches, pathos/ethos/logos, attitude and 


Change, effe tiveness, ethics, and subconscious infh 


Origins of Contemporary Rhetorical Theory (3 
Study of rhetorical theory and method as they evolved ir 


Dehavior 


Warren 


i the Western world from 
the classica] period to the present 


Organizational Communication (3 Warren 
*Xploration of the philosophy, process, problems, and pot 


| of human com- 
munication within organizational contexts May involve 
and fieldwork 


Health Communication 3) Warren, Riley 


Exploration of the nature, functions, factors of competence, and impact of rela- 
tion th 


al communication in the ontext of health ce 
organizations) and informal person 
lion) syst 
media 


experiential workshops 


e. Both formal (health care 


il 


nance, family communica- 
ems may be studied. Topics can include provider—patient interaction 
: and health, confirmatory communication 
Communication Criticism (3 Warren, Keller 
190 Sele ation of « ommunication paradigms along critical dimensions of analysis 
elected Topics (3 
pic announced in the Schedule of ( 
19¢ B topic differs 
Independent Study (1 t 


I to 3 Stati 
ndependent research and special projects. Open to seniors 
well 


180 


otall 


lit provided 


or exceptionally 


Prepared juniors majoring 


to register, they must submit a written proposal of the plan of study and obtain 
“Pproval of the faculty member who | 
Program direct 
Internship (3) 


"Or ( ommunit 
relate 


n communication. Before students are permitted 


| be directing the study and of the 


Or 


Staff 
ation majors. Student-sec 
d organizations Students spend 
Cation-relat work in a public 
l'éports, and/or term paper may be required by supervising instructor. Admission 
requires prior program approval i 


nternships in communication 


t least 15 hours per week doing communi- 


ed 


vate organization. Seminars, meetings 


Be 
üche 
ul Or of Ar ' 
"lilleq f Arts with major in journalism—The following requirements be 
l Th 
A le gene R ag 
\rts ands tera] requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 
2p. "Clences 


Terec 
vars u " . e 
\CCg 50 Iuisite c, urses—Engl 51—52 or 71-72; PSc 1 and 2; Stat 51 or 53; Jour 100 


Required Course 


9, “quired s in the National Center: NCCS 51 and 199 
the ju Courses in the major: 21 hours of 100-level courses, incl Jour 111, 198 
S 
lose, t» Chosen from Jour 121, 125, 133, 137. 138. 139. 151 155; and 6 credit hours 
‘ ' 21, 125, 1 l 151 
tedits ar Jour 101,115 116, 117, 118, 128, 129, 140, 145, 146, 147, 150, 170. 197 3 
w: apply for 197) l 18,12 2 | Í l 
ee / 
de. lUired 
Pattmen, courses in related areas: 18 credit hours of 100-level ourses in one other 
' Program, or field of study, as approved by the major advisor 


154 NATIONAL CENTER FOR COMMUNICATION STUDIES 


6. A minimum of 69 credit hours in courses outside NCCS and its programs 


7. Recommended electives AmCv 71-72; Anth 4; Art 23; Comm 120, 150, 170, 19 
Econ 121, 142, 157; Hist 71-72; Phil 45, 121; PSc 110 through 124; Psyc 115; Ra rv 10 
142, 144, 145; Stat 105, 129 


ding Jour 100, 11 


1% 


21 credit hours of journalism courses, int lu 


Minor in journalism 
- 170; three courses chosen from Jour 121, 


one course chosen from Jour 115, 116, 117 


133, 135, 137, 138, 139, 147, 151, 155; and any other journalism course 


Special Honors—Senior journalism majors W ith a grade-point average of 3.5 in a mi 
mum of five journalism courses (exc luding Jour 100) may apply for Spec ial Honors at? 
start of the senior year with submitted proof of ability in professional media work. TH 
then must complete degree requirements with a 3.0 or better GPA in all courses anda’ 
GPA or better in journalism courses Four weeks before the end of the final semes” 
candidates must submit published or broadcast journalism work completed during” 


senior year. 


Note: Jour 111 and program approval are prerequisite to Jour 115, 125, 133, 135, P 


138, 139, 147, 151, 155 
100 Mass Media and Society (3) Folke 
Overview of U.S. print press, radio, television, and film, with examinatio® 
and legal structures Media content and constructio? 


political, economic, 
news; some attention to news institutions 
internationally. Prerequisite NCCS 50 or program approval 

101 U.S. Media History (3) Folk 
History of American media, starting with the Colonial period; 
and economic developments Media relations with government; th 
concept of freedom of the press Recommended prerequisite: Hist 71- 

111 Reporting (3) Puffenbarger, 
Gathering information, evaluating it, and writing news and feature stories: r 
emphasis on print media. Historical, ethical, and legal perspectives of journ® 
tic reporting. Campus and metro area assignments, W ith concentration on , 
ernment and politics. Freshmen need departmental permission to enroll. Lal? 


tory fee, $50. d 
115 Newspaper Editing and Make-up (3) Puffenb@™ 
diting 


and operations and press freed 


politic al, $097 
e gvo" 


72 
Rob" 
1 


Emphasis on newspaper design, editing, and layout Selecting and € 

ries; writing headlines and photo captions; selecting, sizing, and « ropping? 
tos and other graphic materials; laying out pages Ethics of editing E 

116 Magazine Layout and Design (3) S" 
Layout, typography, and design for magazines, house organs, and similar P 
lications for associations, institutions, and industry qi 


117 Magazine Editing (3) 
The editor's responsibility 
planning content and production to mee 
directors. Ü 

118 Strategic Political Communication (3) Man 
Same as PCm 118. 

121 Feature and Free-lance Writing (3) 
Selecting topics for investigation and reporting; writing anc 
Permission of instructor required 

125 Science Writing (3) 1 


to publisher and readers. Setting editorial p 
t them. Editing copy; working wi 


MU 
v 

1 l 

] marketing ari 


Writing science news and features for the mass media qi 
128 Political Communication in Governance and Policymaking (3) ý 

Same as PCm/PSc 128 gi 
129 Television and Politics (3) Ü 

Same as PCm/PSc/RaTV 129 qi 
133 Advanced Reporting: Public Affairs (3) E 

Coverage and writing of local and state government news I 
135 Advanced Reporting: Consumer and Service Articles (3) 

Reporting and writing consumer and service stories m 


137 Advanced Reporting: National Affairs (3) 
Coverage and writing of federal government news 


NATIONAL CENTER FOR COMMUNICATION STUDIES/POLITICAL COMMUNICATION 155 


138 Advanced Reporting: Investigative (3 Puffenbarger 


In-depth reporting in selected areas of political, economic, and cultural affairs 
Prerequisite: Jour 133 o1 permission of the program 


139 Advanced Reporting: Radio and Television News (3) Blount 
Preparing news and public affairs scripts and programs for broadcast 
140 Photojournalism (3) Echave 


Elements of effective news and feature photos, including study and evaluation of 
slides taken by students. Picture selection, ropping, captions Student costs 
include film and developing 

Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3 Sheward 
Principles, problems, ethics, and law of public relations for governm 

Concerns, educational and other publi i I 

Government Information (3) Staff 
Aspects of information and public affairs functions of government agencies at all 
levels. Role of the information specialist. Writing and editing for government 
publications 

Public Relations Cases and Techniques (3) Sheward 
Study of selec ted public relations approaches in the public and private sectors 
with emphasis on tec hniques employed to plan for and solve public relations 
Communication problems. Prerequisite: Jour 111 and 145 

News Coverage in Washington (3) Puffenbarger 
The Washington news beats, channels, and sources of news in the nation’s 
Capital; uses and abuses of the media; press conferences and briefings 


145 


private 


146 


147 


151 Editorial and Persuasive Writing (3) Robbins 
‘echniques of editorial and column writing; editorial page and public affairs 
Programming; function of commentary in a free press. Permission of instructor 
.. Tequired 
155 Critica] Writing and Reviewing (3) Laurent 
170 Reviewing and commenting on the arts and entertainment for the mass media. 
mews Publication Management (3) Staff 
The business side of publishing. Study of the roles of advertising, circulation, 
Promotion, personnel, accounting, and mechanical departments and their rela- 
190 "ws 'o the editorial department randi 
Selected Topics (3) Statt 
Opic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit provided 
vA the topic differs 


Independent Study (3) Staff 
e student pursues a program of directed reading, research, and writing under 


cw direction of a faculty advisor. Limited to seniors. Permission of the program 
í irector required 


‘97 Internship (3) Staff 
Study of a journalism organization in action through a semester of work in that 
Pence Restric ted to juniors and seniors majoring or minoring in journalism 

ussion ‘of the program director required. May be repeated for up to 9 

, 4, Credits 

78 Law of the Press (3) Becker, Dennis 


Teedom of the press, censorship, legislative controls, copyright, laws of libel and 


)rivacv : : p 
privacy, and business laws relating to the news business, privilege, and fair 
comment, 


POLITIC 
B Wai COMMUNICATION 
a > 
must he lor of Arts 
l T 


fulfilled 


/ le go : : . e 
Arts an Benera] requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 
2 9?Clences 


e i 
, Tequisite courses 
quired course 


“quir 
a ec 
dditiona] 


with a major in political communication—The following requirements 


NCCS 50; PSc 1 and 2; Stat 53 
's in the National Center: NCCS 51 and 199 
ho, Courses in the major PCm 100; PSc 120; Jour 100 and 111. Eighteen 
"x also satisf s of 100-level courses in politic al í ommunication. The following c ourses 
Bram direc y this requirement: IAff 152; RaTV 140, 175, 184. With permission of the 
ctor, seniors with a grade-point average of 3.0 or better may apply one PCm 


€ à 
Ourse toward this requirement 


156 NATIONAL CENTER FOR COMMUNICATION STUDIES 


5. Required courses in related areas: 6 additional credit hours of 100-level politic 
science courses, and 6 additional credit hours of 100-level courses from any other prog? 
in the National Center 
wor 
mit 


Special Honors—Students with a grade-point average of 3.5 or better in all course 


completed at George Washington University and in all courses required for the major 
declare for Special Honors at the beginning of the senior year. Students declaring 
Special Honors take PCm 196 in the first semester oi the senior year and NCCS 199 in® 
second semester. To achieve Special Honors, the student must maintain the stated GM 
requirements and present a successful oral defense of a research paper prepared for W 
Senior Seminar before a committee that includes the program director and two ot 
faculty members nominated by the student and approved by the program director 


Manheim, Living 


100 Introduction to Political Communication (3) 
fram" 


Basic concepts and theories of political communication development of a 
nited Stal® 


work for analyzing political communication; applications in the U p 
other countries, and the international system. Political communication maj” 
have priority in registration: Prerequisite NCCS 50 j 
115 Political Campaign Communication (3) se 
Communication aspects of political campaigns for candidates and ballot iss 
Examination of techniques and channels of communication, role of c ommull® 
tion in campaign strategy, ethics and implications of campaign decision mak? 

118 Strategic Political Communication (3) Manh 
use" 


Origins of strategic approaches to political communication; techniques 
strategic communication by individuals, groups, organizations, and gove 
ments in both domestic politics and policymaking and in the internati 
system. Prerequisite: PCm 100 or permission ol the instructor Í 
128 Political Communication in Governance and Policymaking (3) sv 


Exploration of the role played by communication, principally through the wë 
media, in the conduct of government and the making of public policy Sam?” 
Jour/PSc 128 
129 Television and Politics (3) 
Same as Jour/PSc/RaTV 129 j 
Living? 


140 Media and Foreign Policy (3) 
Emerging role of news media in international affairs and diplomacy, particu” 
as it relates to U.S. foreign policy. Globalization of the news media, advance. 
instantaneous communications technologies, consequences for internal” 


diplomacy qi 
190 Selected Topics (3) » 
Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit pro^ 


the topic differs qi 
196 Independent Study (1 to 6 K 
The student pursues a program of directed reading or original research undef” 
direction of a faculty advisor. Limited to seniors pursuing Special Hon? 
political communication. Before registering, the student must obtain appro, 
a written plan of study by the faculty member who will direct the study 99 


the program director a 
197 Field Experience (3) ul 
Open to juniors and seniors majoring in political communication. stu 
spend at least 16 hours a week during the semester in an approved age? f 
office performing practical work in the subject under the general guidano? t 
faculty advisor. Grades are assigned on a Pass/No Pass basis only. May be re 


for credit once 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 
w 


> i 4 , $ 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in radio and television—The following requirement 
f 
f 


ulfilled j 
te Sch? 


be 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Gradua 


Arts and Sciences 
2. Prerequisite course: NCCS 50 


3. Required courses in the National Center: Comm 100, NCCS 51 and 199 


4 Required course 


100-leve] in the major: RaTV 75, 100 144, 145. Eighteen additi n hours of 
these ha ere M radio and television or film, as approved by the major advisor: 9 of 
E 4's must be in the 180-89 sequence 
depart tuited Courses in relat areas: 15 credit hours of 100-level courses in one other 
€nt, program, or field of study 


as approved by the major advisor 
Minor ; 
lou IN In radio and tele ision—RaTV 75 or 140 (taken first 
k TS, ine luding RaTV 100 one course in tl 
3 

luence, and two additional 


and 15 additional credit 


70—79 sequence, one course in the 180—89 
radio and television or film courses numbered above 100 
í Note: 
the ¢ ass 
not be 


For Ra TV 7 
IS require 
repeated 

30 Teley 
‘he 


^, 140, 142, 144, 145, and 146, attenda ice on the first meeting day of 


d because equipment and s heduiing instruction is provided that will 
ision's View of America (3) 


Travis 
role of television entertainment and 


news progran ng in portraying the 
American people and interpreting their values and aspirations, their faults and 
7t frailties their successes and failures, their heroes and villains ner) 
^3 Sight and Sound (3) Thiel, Havinga 
evelopment of a « ritical awareness of aural and v isual communication through 
an introduction to the aesthetics, tec hniques, and organization of the creative 
Process in electronic media. Lecture (21/2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Prerequi 
Site: permission of instructor for nonmajors. Laboratory fee, $30 Fall and 
S ) 
100 pring) 


American Electronic Media (3) 


Sterling, Harvey, Latourette 
Study of the origins, structure 


, and nature of American broad asting and related 
Media 
129 T, w 
Y Television and Politics (3) Staff 
140 mone as Jour/PCm/PSc 129 
‘Toduction for Non-Majors (3) 


Havinga 
media; emphasis on 


asic concepts of radio and television as communication 
Vesign and production t 


techniques, with applications in political communi- 
141 e Laboratory fee, $30 Fall and spring 
c, "IPtwriting (3 Harvey, Latourette 
Study and practice of the forms, tec hniques, and types of writing for radio 
142 Ranision, and film. Prerequisite: Eng] 11; RaTV 75 for RaTV majors 
10 and Te 


levision Performance (3) 
1 to the basic theories and techniques req 
Lal media performance (i.e 
"aboratory fee $ 
144 i ee, $30 
Sound Design (3) 
Dtroduc tio 


Thiel 
uired for effective, non- 
announcing moderating, newscasting, etc 


Introd, tior 
Cramati 


Lowe 
: lesign as a creative 
:Or r : 

nmuni nique for a variety of 


Orm; tei Meca: 

TIàts, Le ture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Prere¢ uisite: RaTV 75. Labora- 
tor f " 1 

14 y lee, $30 Fall and spring 


I r 

mee Design (3) Latourette 
1 a 

; roduc tion to basic conc epts of video as a creative communication medium 
esign and te; hnic 


n to basic concepts of traditional audio and sound ¢ 
ation medium; emphasis on design and te h 


ho jue, planning, and directing in a studio context. Lect ire (1 
|| , ^ 
(R n laboratory (3 : hours). Prerequisite: RaTV 144 Laboratory fee, $40 
all) 
146 Telawi.: 
) Television Directing (6) 


Adve ` 

x ance practice of television directing tec hniques 
)ec | 

* Pected to demonstrate skill in working with studio and 

$velop 


Thiel 


d study and Students are 


field equipment and in 


ture (3 hoe television programs from original conc epts to final production. Lec- 
a istructor. |. laboratory (4 hours). Prerequisite: RaTV 145 and permission of 
171 angua pmawatory fee, $40 

ntrodus of Cinema (3 | | Iravis 

struc RY ew to cinema as langu age through analysis of the components of film 

Scène, | a} Camera, editing sound, movement, music, dialogue, and mise-en- 
173 ist AD ratory fee, $30 

A» oY Of Cinema (3 Travis 

. 2 examinat 


lon of the history, structure, and tl 


ICa b 
1 and abroad Same 


1eory of motion pic tures in Amer 


as Art 173. Laboratory fee, $35 Fall 


NAVAL SCIENCE 
174 Special Studies in Film (3) Traw 
In-depth study of specilic film topics 
$30 (Spring) j 
Ta 


Prerequisite: Ra TV 173 Laboratory @ 


175 The Political Image (3) f 
An analysis of the techniques of propaganda and rhetoric used in film ar 
television to visualize political ideology. Laboratory fee, $30 (Spring, ev 


years) 4 
176 Film as Fact and Fiction (3) T" 
A comparison of struc tural differences between documentary and fiction film 
order to study how each presents different versions of reality. Laboratory fee, $ 


(Spring, odd years) ! 
180 Electronic Media Policy (3) ster 
Legal, technical, political, economic, and social aspects of rac 
cable and related delivery systems. Structure and operation of the FCC an 0 


P5 x i 
agencies, plus the role of Congress and the courts. Spectrum allocation, bebf 
ioral regulation, the trend to deregulate political influence, and current p? 


issues. Prerequisite: RaTV 100 
Latour? 


181 Media Management (3) * 
Decision making, strategic planning, and daily operations of radio, televisi 


p 
and cable; programming and sales strategies, promotion, and impact of rat 


and research. Prerequisite: RaTV 100. 4 
182 Innovation in Electronic Media (3) Hat 
Examination of current and likely future trends in electronic media, with 
phasis-on radio, television, and cable, including developments in techno j 
programming, and public policy and their cultural implications. PrereqU 
RaTV 100. 
Maho 


Í 


184 International Communication (3) 
Major international news-gathering and broadcasting organizations, 


national communications policy forums, organizations and treaties, sp! 
allocation criteria, communications technology, and trade in communi? 
Prerequisite: RaTV 100. " 
185 Comparative Communication Systems (3) Mabe 
In-depth study of the developmental, regul 
cultural dimensions of selected foreign communication sys 
RaTV 100. y 
188 Effects of Electronic Media (3) ; 
Concepts of the impact of broadc 


lio, telev ision, & 


atory, political, economió 3 
y» 
tems. Prered 


'asting and related media on audiences? 
science research findings and methods, inc luding persuasion, formation e if 
ion, media and personal interaction, the depiction of violence, audience © ff 
teristics and media use patterns, and development of related theories an 

of mass communication. Prerequisite RaTV 100 y 


190 Selected Topics in Radio and Television (3) ff 
Topic and fee announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 


provided the topic differs si 

196 Independent Study (1 to 3) ji 

Independent research and special projects. Open to seniors Before stude’ j 

permitted to register, they must submit a written proposal of the plan of T. 
gthe study à? 


obtain approval of the faculty member who will be directin 


program director 

197 Internship (3) 
Open to seniors in radio 
during the semester in an approve 
corporate, or commer ial organization. Seminar meetings, re 


oriented projects. Admission requires an application and approval o op 
gram director. Grades are assigned on a Pass/No Pass basis only. May be? 


once for credit 


i 
. ars 
and television. Students spend at least 16 hours” 4 
d media position with a local nt 
ports, an" ef 


NAVAL SCIENCE 


Professor G.B. Lear, Jr. (Chair) 
Associate Professor M.A. Uhron . 
Assistant Professors D.E Sewell, J.J 


D.E 


Petto, R.F. Thornhill, D.E Zimberoff, se 


Basara 


Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps Program 


1« t} 
The ame Reserve Officers Trai ng Corps (NROT( fe yt 1 ler ux W T; he 
JDportun jualifv for a full scholars! e Nav ri 
NROT( decim I ; ; ses and att ; 
m tessional semi lars Durine the si mmer, NROT( sh part 73 , v A: " : 
368 or shore-based training cruises fot ipproximately f veeks ine 1e 
“accalaureate and comple the NRO rogram, q nidshif ^ are ( aan 4 
haed as ensigns in the Navy or second lieutenants t 1e ( ps. Stud ay in 
NROT( throi iny one of the Ww gra S d ERER 
"Our-Yeor Scl rehin P. am—Stu enter the NROTC F r-Yea - al ae 
"rogram t through national npetition and are apt nted mids! : wise Ms 
Tve While enr led, if awarded a f fe sl the gove nen - de 
tuition, -— book: uniforms, and an allowance of $10¢ , d o ] me 
p dents mMmissioned wit! I r-year active duty service ot iga CI E 
no Bram idaan must i de the ] é gran St Englis a : 
"MDutey Science, phys itional security p act t ! cie 
aq Particip e in three ummer tr ig periods ipprox te I MS ea 
Two. Year seen p Prog ection OI 2 ouga ; n 
bi petit tion, based on the st ident’s academi phy "a T Ly J t d t's 
tani Applicat on shi be ide by the middl the s les f ^ : 
l | year. Seles me ts attend f TRS : à " third rex 
stitute (NSI) at Newport, Rhode Island neir third acader pé 
SI, students tak ourses in I iud Y " ee 
red of four-year NROTC stud dur mets puo 
sompletion yf the NSI qualifies the tw f af S 
: Pmen i 1 the Naval Rese 
bid ace eptanc e of th 


Igations of mi dshir 


‘Dering fres} 
ve on ¢ 


i ITC 


men ar 
ampus may 


id transfer 


ilso bee igit 


+ S tolare witl expe! 
era e , I 
lay B Charg Bes for o impus 
"y an id are y 


Dir najor ng in matt 
leerir 

" Og anc 
impu ] Ap 


Progran 


he Departmer 


Sw. rand se: 
heir de en 


on gradu: 


after graduat on f 


l as Co) 'tegular Navy or Marine 
5 
College Pr gram stude 


: Compete for a « 


enr j 'arded, the s, holarship will be for tl 

( y I 

Jen ment BD O i Amin fires anda 
fits are tH t am l m 


the ( ol 
and will 
"roll COmmis 
arnt in NROTC is not a requirement f 
one Y M ishingti . 


ingness t 
the Nava 


Sion in 


lege Program include > 


periods 

t 

n offeret 
t 

b Any 


ations 
cessth 
for th« 
Sch 
vsiCa 
and t 
lent 


NAVAL SCIENCE 


160 


Degree Credit for Naval Science Courses 


NSc 126, 160, and 180 are act eptable as history electives. Up 17 


Columbian College 12 
be accepted as professional elective’ 


credit hours (for NSc 52, 150, 175, and 176) may 


Columbian College 
School of Engineering and 
science credit. Technical elective crec 


chanical engineering—NSc 52 
ystems analysis and engineering—NS« 


Applied Science NSc 126 and 160 may be used for 50 
lit is acceptable as follows for majors in civil o 
neering and me 150, 175; for majors in electric al engin 
ing—NSc 52 and 150; for majors in $ 150, 151,7 
, to? 


and 176 
Management—All NSc courses are applicable 
dvi 


School of Business and Public 
B.B.A. and B.Accy. degree programs, check with the director of undergraduate a 


and student services in SBPM 
Elliott School of International Affairs 
it in all undergraduate programs 


NSc 126, 160, 175, 176, and 180 may be used! 


elective cred 


A general introduction to the naval profession and to concepts of sea power. 
ponents of the U.S Navy and Mal? 


mission, organization, and warfare com 

Corps. Overview of officer and enlisted ranks and rates, training and educa 
and career patterns Naval courtesy and customs, military justice, leaders 
and nomenclature Professional competencies required to become a nava 
Naval Ships Systems I (Engineering) (3) y 
A detailed study of ship characteristics and types, including ship desig? K 
control, propulsion, hydrodynamic forces, stability, compartmentatioD: í 
electrical and auxiliary systems. Included are basic concepts of the theory” 


design of steam, gas turbine, and nuclear propulsion 
125 Naval Ships Systems II (Weapons) (3) 
Theory and employment of weapons systems, including the process ; 
tion, evaluation, threat analysis, weapon selection, delivery, guidance, an y 
plosives. Fire control systems and major weapons types, including ¢ apabil" 
and limitations. Physical aspects o! radar and underwater sound. Facets 9 3 
mand, control, and communications as means of weapons system integ" i 
126 Sea Power and Maritime Affairs (3) 4 
A survey of the U.S naval history, with emphasis on major developmen’ Z 
han. Present-day concerns in sea power and mar 
iic and political issues of merc hant marine ^ 
Naval aspects of U.S. « onflicts from the Ame" 


51 Introduction to Naval Science (3) 


| offi? 


e 
N 


es of de 


geopolitical theory of Ma 
affairs, including the econon 
merce and the law of the sea 
Revolution to Vietnam. 

150 Navigation and Naval Operations I (3) 
Students develop practical skills in both piloting and celestial navigat! 
visual and electronic aids, and theory and operation of magnetic i 
compasses. The € elestial coordinate system; spherical trigonometry, theof 
operation of the sextant, and step-by-step treatment of the sight reductio"! 
cess. Other topics include tides, currents, effects of wind and weather 


151 Navigation and Naval Operations II (3) 
A study of the international and inland rules of the nautical road, relatiV€^, g 
vector-analysis theory, relative motion problems, formation tactics, and g 
employment. Introduction to naval operations and operations analysis 
behavior and characteristics in maneuvering, applied aspects of ship han? 
and afloat communications 

160 Evolution of Warfare (3) , 
This course traces the development of warfare, from earliest rec orded nist 

with focus on the impact of major military theorists, SU% 

The student acquires à basic 5 4 

rnatives and the imf” 


on. OM 
and *, 


the present, 
tacticians, and technological developments 
strategy and develops an understanding of military alte 
historical precedent on military thought and actions 
175 Leadership and Management I (3) o 
Organizational behavior, management, and leadership principles in the” L 
of naval organization. The management functions of planning, organizi” 
controlling; individual and group behavior in organizations; motivating f 
leadership. Experiential exercises, case studies, and laboratory disc uss? y 
cision making, communication, responsibility, authority, and account 


176 


180 


JPERATIONS RESEARCH 161 


Leadership and Management II (3) 

The interaction of leadership, organizational behavior, and human resource 
management. Employee interviewing and counseling, performance appraisal 
military and civilian law, and managerial ethics and values. This capstone 
Course integrates professional competencies to develop understanding of the 
Issues faced by leaders, managers, and naval officers 

Amphibious Warfare (3) 

A historical survey of the development of amphibious doctrine and the conduct 
of amphibious operations. The evolution of amphibious warfare in the 20th 
century, especially during World War II. Present-day potential and limitations on 
amphibious operations, including the concept of rapid deployment force 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


Profe 


RM. S 
Adjunct 
Prof 


ssors D. Gross, N.D. Singpurwalla, A.V. Fiacco, G.P. McCormick, J.E. Falk (Chair 


oland 
Professor R.H. Clark 


688. " " 
Sorial Lecturers J.F. Ince, R. Srinivasan, J.L. Kreuser 


ASSOC " 
/ X^. Professor T.A. Mazzuchi 
Slant Professors T.Z. Irony, H.G. Abeledo 


^8SIstant Profe 


See 
eB 


ssorial Lecturer M.A. Youngren 


the Schoo] of Engineering and Applied Science for the program of study leading to 
ache f > : 
^helor of Science (Systems Analysis and Engineering) 


101 Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3) Abeledo and Staff 
Jasic conc epts and techniques of deterministic operations research modeling as 
applied to problems in industrial, governmental, and military decision making 

near, integer, nonlinear, and dynamic programming; networks; game theory 

EE g requisite: Math 33 (Fall) . , l a 

rvey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3) Mazzuchi and Staff 
asic conc epts and techniques of stochastic operations research modeling as 
applied to problems in industrial, governmental, and military decision making 
Markov chains, queuing, inventory, forecasting, decision analysis, regression 

109 analysis, and simulation Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 33 (Spring) me 
Mathematics in Operations Research (3) Fiacco and Staff 
oundations of optimization theory; linear algebra, advanced calculus, real 
analysis. Geometrical interpretations. Numerical methods and use of software 
Applications to modeling techniques in operations research. Prerequisite 

135 a 33 (Fall and Spring) e MA 
“ystems Thinking and Policy Modeling I (3) Clark and Statt 
Stock-flow analysis of feedback systems presented for policy analysis and 
Management, System dynamics principles of systems employed to structure 

e problem-solving process. Problems and case studies solved using micro- 

151 Lingputers (Fall and summer) S 
“near Programming (3) Abeledo and Staff 
The Simplex method, its variants, and recent interior methods considered from 
leoretica] and computational points of view. Duality, sensitivity and para- 
ub programming Large-sc ale optimization. Prerequisite: OR 101, 109 or per- 

173 ums of instruc tor (Fall and spring ae 
. crete Systems Simulation (3) Gross and Staff 
oe of discrete stochastic models Simulation languages Random- 
thee er/random-variate generation. Statistical design and analysis of experi- 

S, terminating nonterminating simulations; comparison of system designs 
termination of input distributions. Variance reduction. Validation of models. 

199 Pa ae yas ApSc 116, CSci 51, or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

ed Systems Analysis and Engineering (3) Soland and Staff 
actical and professional aspects of systems analysis and engineering. Use of 


existi 1: 

né computer software and various modeling approaches. Analysis and 
" on of case studies and design problems. Students use the decision support 
?5tems laboratory Prerequisite: CSci 144; OR 101, 102 Fall 


162 PEACE STUDIES/PHILOSOPHY 
salt 
Fiacco and Stall 


h on a team basis. Each small group locate 
arch models 


191 Problems in Operations Researe h (3) 
Field experience in operations resear« 
an actual problem and formulates a solution using operations rese 


Prerequisite or concurrent registration OR 190 (Fall and spring) 


PEACE STUDIES 
Committee on Peace Studies 


P. Caws, P. Churchill, T.I Hufford, C 
(Coordinator), A. Ziffren 


ovner, M. Moore, P. Palmer, J. Post, M. Price, H yeid! 


Students in Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences or the Elliot 
School of International Affairs may earn a minor In peace studies by taking 18 credit hou 
s $ 

that include PStd 10 and 190 plus at least one course from each of the following grou” 


Peace as a Human Value Phil 133; Rel 121; WStu 125 E 
Peace and National and International Systems—Econ 136, 181 Geog 133; Hist 128-4 


157, 184; PSc 140, 142, 144, 149 
Peace and Interpersonal Relations RaTV 175; Psyc 119, 129, 156; Soc 184 i 
With approval of the advisor, Selected Topics courses and 700 Series courses in relate 

subjects may be counted toward the minor hroughS? 

3 hours of credit, 


An internship in a relevant agency {t 
152) may also count tor with advisor’s prior approval. 

; . i ` ; r otal! 

10 Introduction to Peace Studies and Conflict Resolution (3) swi 

Exploration of the nature of war and its causes; peace as a negative conc 

basis for long-range, harmonio” 


(absence of war) and as a positive concept , 
a ; A itio? 
relations in personal communication and international life); and the transit 
from the negative to the positive conc ept af 
St 


190 Peace Studies Seminar (3) 
Integration of previous academic experience 
groundwork for possible future engagement w ith [ 
ate work, career choice, or volunteer activities To 


requirements for the minor are ¢ ompleted 


s and! 
ai v 
he 


related to peace studie 
yeace concerns through 8? 
be taken in the semester V 


PHILOSOPHY 


University Professors P.J. Caws, K.F Schaffner 
Professors R.H. Schlagel, R.S. Frenc h, W.B. Griffith (C 
Associate Professor A. Altman 

Assistant Professors D. DeGrazia, G Weiss 


Adjunct Assistant Professor J.J. Glover 
T 
nus 


hair), R.P. Churchill 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in philosophy—The following requirements 1 


fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements state 
Arts and Sciences 

2. Required courses in related areas 
72, 113, 127), history (Hist 39—40 recommended), humanitie 
non-Western religious philosophy selec ted from Rel 157, 158, 160, 161, or 164. 


3. Required courses in the major—a minimum of 30 credit hours, including a$ 


tional courses Phil 111, 112, 131 and 152; one course selected from Group A (normales 
hi 
) phi 7 


Phil 132, 133, 142, 162; one course selected from Group B (epistemological ;1 
hil 11% 


125, 151, 153; two courses selected from Group C I 19th- and 20th-century)—P y 
Phil 198; plus 3 credit hours of elective 100- oF 200 


i ; : » Kool" 
„d under Columbian College and Graduate Scho 


las 
9 hours selected from art history, classics (Cer 
4s, or music history; 3 hov 


fou?" 
«etl 


192, 193; the senior seminar 
scted in consultation with a departmental advisor T. 
it is recommended that i 


»rman plus Phil 142 


courses, sele 
For students considering continuing in graduate school, 


include in their programs of study 6 € redit hours of French or Ge 


192, and 193 


Minor in philosophy—Required: a minimum of 18 credit hours of philosophy p. 
52. 111, 112, 113; one course © 4p 


including two courses chosen from Phil 51, 52, v 
hil 14^ 


from Phil 127, 131, 132, 133, 135, 142, 162; and one course chosen from P 


151, 152, 153 
cu 
Required: 18 credit hours of philosophy courses, bw. 


Minor in applied ethics j 
ourses selected from Phil 133, 135, 


Phil 51 or 52, and 131 and 132, plus three « 


PHILOSOPHY 163 


(Curre 
Ph 


nt Issues in Bioeth 


ics); with permission of the instructor, seniors may select irom 
ul 230, 231, 235, 242 


t 
, 262, which are listed in the Graduate Programs Bulletin 


Wi i i 1 
f ith Permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
Or cre a 


T i i Y 
~ edit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 
‘Stings 


45 Introduction to Logic (3) Staff 
Introduction to methods of deductive and inductive logic with emphasis on 

sentential calculus. Argument analysis, recognition of fallacies. legal reasoning, 

and practical applications of logic (Fall, spring, and summer) 

Historical Introduction to Western Philosophy (3—3) Staff 

eadings from major philosophers and study of their philosophical posit 


31-52 


uons in 

historical, social, and cultural context. Phil 51: Classical, medieval, and early 

modern philosophers: Socrates through Locke. Phil 52: Enlightenment, 19th 

and 20th-century philosophers: Locke through Sartre. Students are strongly en 

Couraged to take Phil 51 before Phil 52 (Academic year 

2 Philosophy and Film (3) Caws 
An introduction to philosophical problems and methods through discussion of 


Some of the many philosophical questions raised by classical and « ontemporary 
films. ^ (Fall) 


111 History of Ancient Philosophy (3) Schlagel 
listory of Western philosophy from early Greece, including the Near East, with 
H5 major emphasis on the Pre-Socratics, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle Fall 
- History of Modern Philosophy (3) Churchill 
istory of Western philosophy of the 16th through 18th centuries; Continental 
‘ationalism and British Empiricism from the scientific revolution through the 
Enlightenment: major emphasis on Montaigne, Descartes, Spinoza, Locke 

113 Siniy, Hume, and Kant Spring 
“ 29th-Century Philosophy (3) Altman 


~Uropean philosophy of the 19th century, with major emphasis on Kant, Hegel 
121 E ‘openhauer Kierkegaard, and Nietzsche Spring, odd years) su 

'Ymbolic Logic (3) Griffith and Staff 

ormal evaluation of deductive arguments in politics, law, ec onomics, etc 


Addi- 

tional topics: metatheory of deductive systems; modal logics; logic and com- 
125 c Prerequisite: Phil 45 or permission of instructor (Spring) 

; ilosophy of Race and Gender (3) Weiss 


theoretical examination of race and gender as cultural categories that we 
I " 
legotiate through the politics of our bodies interpersonal relations, language 
127 ‘nowledge, and the media Fall) 


eories of History and Sox iety (3 Altman 


Major philosophi: al accounts of the course of history and the origins of society 
including Mar 


i xist theory and its critics. Problems of how we can explain the past 
and pre 


edict the future 


l i 
* Ethics; Theory and Applications (3 Griffith, DeGrazia 
»xamination of leading ethical theories, e g., utilitarianism, deontology, virtue 
leory, as well as anti-theory and methodology in ethics. Applications to contem- 
132 Porary problems (Fall) 
>ocial and Political Philosophy (3) Altman 
Hone theories about how economic, political, legal, and cultural institu 
S Should be arranged. Topics include the meaning and significance of liberty 
en oe functions of government, the nature of rights, the moral signifi 
133 he social inequality, and the meaning of democracy Spring) 1 
T». 59phy, Nonviolence, and War (3) Churchill 
REM will consider one or more of the following topics: philosophical 
Ditses -" of pacifism and nonviolent resistance; philosophical inquiry ame 
ini prevention of war, aggression, genocide; moral « onstraints on national 
135 2 ES , and foreign policy, and the doctrine of just war (Fall, even years 
late. In Business and the Professions (3) Staff 


rao tn epts and theories of ethics for analysis of moral issues arising in 
142 "Pak. and professional practice 
Syste 9phy of Law (3) 
39'ematic 
Special e 


(Fall and spring 
Altman 
examination of fundamental concepts of law and jurisprudence 


mphasis on the relationship between law and morality Fall 
r 


PHYSICS 


Schlag® 
works of Aristotle, Newton, Einstein, ant 
pts and methodologies, modé 
(Fall) 


151 Science and the Modern World (3) 
Comparison of the « osmological frame 
quantum mechanics. E mphasis on changing conce 
of explanation, and ontologic al implications 

152 Knowledge and Reality (3) 

Inquiry into the basis and structure of knowledge, the problem of per eption an’ 
independent reality the role of language in knowledge, and the meaning an 


criteria of truth. Prerequisite Phil 52 or 112 or permission of instructor 


(Spring) | 
153 Mind, Brain, and Artificial Intelligence (3) Schlag? 


] 
Consideration of the mind—body problem in rel 
ligence: for example, dualism, functiona 


lism. Evaluation of the claims of form? 


Schlagel, DeGrazl 


ation to neurophysiology, cogn" 
tive psychology, and artificial intel ism 


identity theory, and eliminative materia 

ists and neural network researc hers to simulate human intelligence (Sprin 

odd years) a 
Caws, Wem 


161 Philosophy and Literature (3) el 
Critical investigation of the sociopolitic al commitments that inform the practice 


of reading and writing as disc ussed by Sartre, Barthes, Foucault, Baudrillard, 87 
others. Focus on the development oi existentialist themes, including authe 
ticity, freedom, temporality, and death in the work of Kafka, Tolstoy, Ma? 


Woolf, Sexton, and Stein (Spring al 
wel 


162 Aesthetics (3) 
The problem of artistic representation and the nature of aesthetic experience? 
related to the creation, appreciation, and criticism of art. Special emphasis 
nonrepresentational works of art and their interpretation (Fall) a 


172 American Philosophy (3) ë 
Philosophies of Peirce, Royce, 
American thought i 

192 Analytical Philosophy (3) DeGra? 
The dominant movements of 20th-century Anglo-American philosophy. incl 

British ordinary language philosophy, and neoprag™, 

Moore, Wittgenstein, Ayer, Quine, Krip” 


T " s0 
James, Dewey, and Santayana as representative 


ing logical positivism, 
tism, as represented by Russell, G.E 


al. Prerequisite: One other sec ond-group philosophy course (Fall) 4 
193 Phenomenology and Existentialism (3) Caws, je 
An intensive exploration of the ontological and existential philosophie" 

yur 


Kierkegaard, Bergson, Husserl, Heidegger, Sartre, Merleau-Ponty, de Beau 
and Camus. Prerequisite: One other sec ond-group philosophy course 
(Spring) W 

198 Senior Seminar (3) ri 
Intensive study of contemporary philosophic al problems or of the works W 
major philosopher. Enrollment limited to philosophy majors in their sen 
year (Spring) m 

199 Readings and Research (3) j 
(Fall and spring) 


PHYSICIAN ASSISTANT 


[9 
ant prf f 


The School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers the physician assist 
Ith Sci? 


leading to the Bachelor of Science See the School of Medicine and Hea 
Bulletin 


PHYSICS 

Professors O. Bergmann, A.J. Zuchelli, D.R. I ehman, B.L. Berman (Chair), L.C. Maxi" 
(Research) 

Professorial Lecturer R. Eaton Ill f 

Associate Professors W.C. Parke, N.K. Khatcheressian, E.P. Harper, W.J Brisco® 
Peverley, H. Haberzettl, K.S. Dhuga 

Associate Professorial Lecturer J.T. Broach 

Assistant Professors C. Bennhold, J.P. ( onnelly (Research), M.E. Reeves, Z Pa} 


H. Ito (Visiting), D.G. Wiesler (Visiting 
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E 20u, Zuc 
Papandre rce, gravita- 
1, fO 2 1 
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ics I (3) luding Newton nivata 
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zeometrical : ation ir 
light and geon ;oncurrent registr han 
ind sound; | quivalent. Co: u, Zuchelli 
" Javes, é )r egi y 20 eye 
motion, rent equisite yin and spring v electrosta- 
dynamics, Prer (Fall é including ne- 
anded netism, tromag 
; / recommen nd magne d elec 
e Strongly Ph sics II (3) Electricity and m circuits, anc tomi physic 5 
2 “varied D modern physics d alternating cu uantum theory; a emm 
2 assica anc ct and al rity; quanti ogy * H 
ics l tr magnetism, dire yecial relativ sics and cosmol D (Fall anc 
“a electr hysical optics; sp s; astrophysi ly recommended 
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166 


151 


165-66 Electromagnetic Theory (3—3) 


164 Thermodynamics (3) 


PHYSICS 


1 University Physics I (3) Berman, Khatcheressi/ 
Classical physics using calculus. Mechanics, including Newton's laws of moti? 
force, gravitation, equilibrium, work and energy, momentum, and rotatio 
motion; periodic motion, waves, and sound; light and geometrical optics; he 
and thermodynamics. Prerequisite: Math 31; corequisite: Phys 5 and Math # 
(Fall) j 
2 University Physics II (3) Berm? 
Classical and modern physics using calculus. Electricity and magnetism, inclu 
ing electrostatics, electromagnetism, direct and alternating current circuits, o 
electromagnetic radiation; physical optics; special relativity; quantum the® 
atomic physics; nuclear physics; particle physics; astrophysics and « osmolof 
Prerequisite: Phys 21 and Math 32; corequisite: Phys 6 (Spring) 


41 Physics I for Scientists and Engineers (4) Khatc heresi 


Mechanics and waves. Lecture (3 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 how 
Development of basic principles of classical mechanics and wave motion. Top" 
include Newton's laws, work and energy, conservation of energy and momenti 
rigid-body dynamics, periodic motion, waves, sound. Prerequisite Math ^ 
corequisite: Math 32. Laboratory fee, $50 (Spring) 


42 Physics II for Scientists and Engineers (4) Dhuga, Roe 


Thermodynamics, and electricity and magnetism. Lecture (3 hours), recita 
and laboratory (2 hours). Development of basic thermodynamics, and e slectri? 
and magnetism. Topics include temperature, heat, the laws of thermodynam 
entropy; electric field, Coulomb’s law, Gauss’s law, electric potential, ca 

tance and dielectrics, electric current and resistance, magnetic field, Amper 
law, Faraday’s law, alternating-current circuits. Prerequisite: Phys 41 and! p 
32. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall) 


43 Physics III for Scientists and Engineers (4) Ree 
Optics and modern physics. Lecture (3 hours), recitation and laborator 
hours). Development of optics and basic concepts of modern physics. Topi 


include light as an electromagnetic wave, Maxwell's equations, geometric o 
physical optics, special relativity, quantum mechanics, atomic physics, 8? of 
state physics, nuclear prone s, particle physics, astrophysics and cosmol 

Prerequisite: Phys 42. Laboratory fee, $50 (Spring) p? 


121 Modern Cosmology (3) 


A non-mathematical treatment of cosmology, describing the origin and evoluti 
of the universe. Topics include the nature of quasars, pulsars, stellar and 8%% 
black holes, antimatter, gravitational lensing, dark matter, cosmic bac ky 
radiation, the origin of the elements, big-bang theory, and the future of! 
universe. Prerequisite: Phys 9 and 10 or 11-12. 


2 Intermediate Laboratory (3—3) Dhuga, pert 
Independent advanced work to introduce students to research technique 
use of specialized instruments. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall and springs J 
161 Mechanics I (3) Bergmann, Khatcher? 


Mechanics of mass points and rigid bodies. Newton's laws, conservatiotg 
Euler's equations, inertia tensor, small vibrations, and elements of L agrange 
Hamilton's equations 


T 
162 Mechanics II (3) Bergmann, Khat«c here 


Basic aspect of continua, including elasticity and fluid dynamics, strain ag " 
stress tensor, equations of equilibrium, elastic waves, ideal and e 


163 Physical and Quantum Optics (4) " 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), Wave motion, electromagnetic asp 
light, dispersion of light in media, geometrical optics, polarization anc " 
properties of crystals, interference, diffraction, lasers, holography. Mathemf 
tools, including Fourier methods, developed as needed. The quantum 
tion of light complements the classical description. Laboratory fee, $5% gi 
y 
ible ? 
Principles and applications of equilibrium thermodynamics, reversib 
cesses, thermodynamic potentials, stability and phase changes zu 
alc 
Development of Maxwell's field equations using vector and tensor o e 
electrostatics, stationary and nonstationary phenomena, basic circuit 
electromagnetic waves and radiation 


167 Principle 


S of Quantum Physics (3) Staff 
De 


velopment of logical structure and experimental bases for modern quantum 
mechanics Simple examples worked out to clarify 
Phasis on í onceptual framework and its mathematical realization; careful con- 
sideration of the laboratory results to which the theorv 
Applied Quantum Physics (3) 

Explicit ipplications of principles of quantum mechani 
In atomic 


the structure primary em 


IS à Tesponse 

168 Staf 
sto a variety of problems 
molecular, and nuclear physics. Quantum statistical nechanics devel- 
Oped with applications in solid state. I mphasis on explicit evaluation of solu- 
lions and the techniques required. Prerequisite: Ph 
Solid-State Physics | 3) 

Structure of solids, 


ys 167 or equivalent 
Peverley, Reeves 

lattices and lattice defects, deformation vibrational and 

electronic contribution to specific heats, binding energies. ele tronic states in 

metals and semic onductors, magnetic properties of solids Elementary methods 

required such as quantum mechanics and normal mode 

Oped as needed 

Nuclear Physics (3 

Introdu« tion to a 

the 


expansions are devel- 


Berman, Briscoe 


pplication of quantum physics in the des ription of nuclei and 
IT Interactions. Properties of nuclei, nuclear models 


ces, and nu- 


Clear reac tions are considered. Specific t 
Ing, the Optical 


fiss 
195 96 Ur ion, 


pics include the deuteron, n-p scatter- 
model, the shell 


Id-dri nodel, beta decay 
and fusion. Prerequisite: Phys 167 or permission t instruct 
ndergraduate Research (3—3) 
Əsearc} 


placed on advanced laboratory experienc 
will involve 
the 


Staff 


nasiıs will be 


10n problems approved by the st For the B.A. option, e 


For the B.S. option, the two semesters 
advanced laboratory experience and applications of computers in 
Solution of physics problems, res 


pectively. Laboratory fee for Phys 195, $50 
POLITIC 
TICAL COMMUNICATION 


See Nat; 
^" Nati y 4 : ^ ‘ à 
Onal Center for Communication Studies. 


Ssor J.N. Rosenau 


Nau, M A, Morgan, Jr., B. Reich, Y.C. Kim, J.M. Logsdon, W.H. Lewis, C.A. Linden. HR 
Ces 


lovne ast, J B. Manheim. C. Mc lintock, P. R ddaway, J. Post (Researc h), J.R. Henig, 
S0ciate Pro L Sigelman (Chair), M.J Sodaro S L. Wok hik, J.R Wright ; 
Stoke essors C.F, Elliott, R.W. Rycroft, C J. Deering, H.B. Feigenbaum, J.H. Lebovic 
/ Ssistant Pre $ J Brow n 
B Dicks Jessors S.L Wiley, S.K. Sell, C. Burack. M Finnemore, F. M man, A. Bowie 
Son, p Wahlbeck, D Auerswald, J. Goldgeier 
Bac he] à 


fulfilled °F of Arts wit} 
AE, 

ar Benera] re 
2 l Scien, es 


<“: Prere ja 
other t an QUisite: PSc 1, 2, and 3 (or the equivalent). Six courses in the social 
a iti 

"edit } politica] 


t 1 sciences, 
10urs of 


f 


1 a major in political science following requirements must be 


quirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate S hool of 


Science, to include 6 hours of history or 6 hours of ec onomics. Twelve 


introductory 


"qui foreign language and statistics are strongly recommended 
re Sir i 
Po | Iding ed courses in the major: 30 credit hours of 100-level politic al science courses 
a vi . I 
allo " distribution requirement that consists of 3 credit hours from each of the 
Ww ] 


180, te? 8toups Group A 
117 in 183; Group B ( 


comparative politics) —PSc 130, 131, 167, 170, 173, 177. 179 
American government and politics PSc 111, 1 


139° 118, 119 pon P. I 12, 114, 115, 116, 
^ 140, 142 40, 124, 129 Group C (international politics, law, and organizations) —PS. 

98y) PS, 47^, 144, 146, 149, 161, 168, 175. 176. 178 180, 182, 184; Group D (methodol 
Every 101, 102, 104 Group E (political thought)—PSc 105, 106, 107 108, 110 

ne lior «9r must complete a proseminar or, if eligible, the Honors Seminar (PSc 199) in 

Dto T Senior year. A maximum of two of these may be inc luded in a student's 


aM; s 
200-leve uch courses do n 


Permie. Course 
"mi Sion "se may be substituted for the proseminar requirement with the written 
o i 
the instructor and the undergraduate coordinator 


ot satisfy the department’s group distribution requirements. A 


168 POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The department also offers a major with a public policy focus. Students who wish! 
concentrate in public policy must distribute their 30 hours in political science as follow 
PSc 104; 9 credit hours in policy-oriented courses to be selected from PSc 112, 117, 1% 
124, 146; one policy-oriented proseminar; 3 additional credit hours from each of Groups? 
B, C, and D; and 3 credit hours in a political science elective at the 100 level 

No more than 3 hours of service-learning or internship courses may be credited tow?" 
the major; these courses do not satisfy the distribution requirement : 

Students may apply for graduation with Special Honors. To qualify, the student mf 
fulfill the general requirements stated under University Regulations and take PSc 1% 
Honors Seminar, in which an independent study project is completed with distincti? 
The student must complete the seminar before the final semester of course work. 
project is evaluated by a Departmental Honors Committee, which can recommend grad! 
tion with Special Honors in political science. To be eligible for enrollment in an hon? 
seminar, students must be political science majors, have successfully completed PSc 10! 
have achieved a grade-point average in the major of at least 3.3, and be juniors or seni” 


Minor in political science—Required: PSc 1, 2, and 3 (or the equivalent) plus 12 cel 
hours of 100-level political science courses, including a distribution requirement of e 
course each from Groups D and E. A minimum of 9 credit hours of other social scie" 
courses is also required 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be tak 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for coU 
listings 


Departmental prerequisite: PSc 1 is prerequisite to Group A courses (compara 
politics), PSc 2 is prerequisite to Group B courses (American government and politics) 9 
PSc 3 is prerequisite to Group C courses (international politics, law, and organizatio™ 
Courses are defined by their group under item 3, above. Elliott School students substi"! : 
[Aff/PSc 5 for PSc 3 as a prerequisite to C ;roup C courses. Qualified juniors and seniors Wi 
are not political science majors and who wish to take 100-level PSc courses without hav 
the appropriate prerequisites may do so only with the written permission of the instru” 


: ` " ét y 
1 Introduction to Comparative Politics (3) X 
Concepts and principles of comparative analysis, with an examination of po 


and government in selected countries (Fall and spring) P 
2 Introduction to American Deering, Sigel" 
Politics and Government (3) Rvcroft, Maltz? 
Structure, powers, and processes of the American political system and the im 

on public policy. (Fall and spring) oi 


Introduction to International Politics (3) uy 
Analysis of world politics, focusing on the role of nation-states and internal 
organizations and on selected foreign policy issues P 
Introduction to International Affairs: Goldgeieh ^ 
A Washington Perspective (4) 
Same as IAff 5. For Elliott School freshmen only J 
11-12 Introduction to Political Behavior (6—6) E 
Role of personal and social values in political behavior. Fall: Focus on prob 9 
in the American liberal tradition Spring: A comparative perspective on de 
cratic and authoritarian governments in the 20th century. Admission by § 
selection process. (Academic year) ^ii 
50 Washington, D.C.: History, Culture, and Politics (3) e 


on 


Same as AmCv/Hist 50. m. 
101 Scope and Methods of Kim, Lebovic, n'a 
Political Science (3) Sigelman, Wah F 
Nature of political inquiry, approaches to the study of politics and gove™ 
empirical methods of research. Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall and spring gi 


102 Empirical Political Analysis (3) iti 
Extensive examination of empirical research methods in the analysis of P® » 
behavior. Research design, data collection (survey and aggregate), and dat? 
ysis. Prerequisite: PSc 101 or permission of instructor. (Spring) qf 

104 Methods of Public Policy Analysis (3) Henig, " 

Introductory overview of the concepts, issues, and techniques of syste 

policy analysis and its role in the policy process (Fall and spring) 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


169 


105 Ancient and Medieval Political Thought (3) Linden 
Foundations of Western political thought—Plato to Aquinas (Fall) 

106 Major Issues in Western Political Thought (3) Linden 
Theoretical roots of modern political order and disorder from Mac hiavelli to the 

i late 18th century (Fall and spring) 

107 Modern and Contemporary Political Thought (3) Linden, Burack 
Issues of 19th- and 20th-century political thought as seen through major repre- 
Sentative thinkers (Fall and spring) 

108 Marxism-Leninism (3) Elliott 
Intensive study of theories and philosophical assumptions of modern commu- 
nism. Emphasis on Marx, Engels, and Lenin, and consideration of Bernstein, 

Osa Luxemburg, Lukacs, Trotsky, Stalin, Khrushchev and Gorbachev 
(Spring) 

110 American Political Thought (3) Morgan 
Political thought in the U.S. from colonial times to the present as seen through 
major representative writings Spring) 

111 State and Urban Politics (3) Henig 
*omparative analysis of c ontext, institutions, processes, and policies of state and 
urban political systems (Fall) 

112g 


"late and Urban Policy Problems (3) 


Se ected issues in state and urban policymaking, with 
s Metropolitan settings (Spring) 
3 Judicial Politics (3) 


An examination of judicial process and behavioi 


Henig 
emphasis on urban and 


Wahlbeck 
Emphasis on judicial selection, 


decision making, interaction with the political environment, and impact and 
114 p d lementation of decisions 74 

.'5- Constitutional Law and Politics I (3) Morgan 
115 Separation of powers, federal—state relationships, economic regulation (Fall) 

Poli Constitutional Law and Politics II (3) Morgan 
118 Itical and civil rights (Spring) 

he American Presidency (3) Maltzman 


Examination of the 


politics of presidential selection, the 
Porary institution, t 


authority of the contem- 
he mechanisms and 


È processes for formulating public policy, 
117 rade influences of personality on performanc e in office (Fall and spring) 
“ic Administration and Bureaucratic Politics (3) Rycroft 
asic Concepts in public administration; influence of bureaucratic politics on 
118 gen 4 formulation and implementation (Fall) 
“Lo ative Politics (3) Deering, Wright, Maltzman 
eory, structure, and process of the U.S. Congress, with emphasis on elections, 
party Organization, committees, and floor procedure, in the context of executive 
119 pee relations and interest-group activities (Fall and spring à 
^," + Olitical Parties and Politics (3) Wright 
Role of parties as a linkage between mass preferences and government policies 
"ganization, hominations, voting, and activities in legislative and executive 
12 ranches (Fall and spring) 


blic Opinion and Political Socialization (3) 


S hs 
Ources of maés political attitudes and behavior; 
oo Ralgning. (Fall) 


Staff 
voting and political cam- 


Multi Technology, and Politics (3) Logsdon, Rycroft 

Syste pie impacts of scientific and technological developments on the political 

technol, Disc ussion of public policies for support, use, and control of science and 
124 | ‘Ogy (Fall and spring) ; 

: a in Domestic Public Policy (3) Deering, Stoker, Wahlbeck 

in d tination of the dec ision-making process and the substance of various issues 


Omestic put 


x lic policy in such areas as crime, ec onomics, educ 
128 v: e environmer 


ation, energy, 
it, poverty, and health 


28 Go (Fall and spring) 
S. Vernmenta] Processes and the News Media (3) Staff 
129 Tele, as Jour 128 
Sievision and Politics (3) Staff 
*Xamination of the 


impact of television on American politics and society, the 
rage of political issues and campaigns, the dynamics of 
nting news stories. Same as Jour/Comm 129 


Dàture 
Ure of cove selecting 
and Prese 


(Fall and spring 


170 


130 


139 


140 


142 


144 


146 


149 


161 


167 


168 


my 
“I 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Comparative Politics of Western Europe (3) Feigenbaf 
Comparative political analysis with primary focus on the principal states? 
Western Europe (Fall and spring) 

Comparative Politics of Russia and Central/Eastern Europe (3) Sodaro, Wolch? 


Comparative analysis of the Soviet union and its successor states and of cent 
and Eastern Europe, focusing on communism and its collapse and on p% 
communist developments (Fall and spring) 
International Political Economy (3) : 
Analysis of the political aspects of global economic relationships, focusing 


Se 


such issues as economic hegemony, interdependence, trade relations, deve 
opment assistance, multinational corporations, and the role of internatio 
organizations (Fall and spring) 

Theories of International Politics (3) Nau, Sell, Lebovic, Auerswald, Goldg® 


Exploration of alternative theoretical approaches to understanding world polit" 
in its historical and contemporary dimensions (Fall and spring) 
International Organizations (3) Finnem 
Development and operations of the United Nations, regional organizations, 9^ 
functional international organizations (Fall and spring) 


Ste 


Public International Law (3) j 
Survey of international law, with emphasis upon law's conceptual develop™® 
and practical application to contemporary international issues (Fall 9 
spring) i 
U.S. Foreign Policy (3) AuersW? 
Constitutional, political, and international factors that determine the form™™ 
tion, execution, and substance of U.S. foreign policy (Fall and spring); 
Military Force and Foreign Policy (3) Sv 


Impact of military considerations on U.S. foreign policy; major problems: 
national security, e.g., strategic weaponry, military assistance, regional secu 
problems (Fall and spring) 
European—Atlantic Relations (3) 
International politics of the North Atlantic area, the European Common Mari 
and U.S.—European relations (Fall) i 
Human Rights and Soviet/Russian Government (3) Redda" 
Human rights theory, the various movements for human, religious, civil, po" 
cal, and other rights that emerged in the USSR from the early 1960s, and the Wt 
in which the authorities responded to these movements. These themes are t 
through and into the post-Soviet period (Fall) Ai 
Post-Soviet Foreign Policy (3) gh 
External problems and policies of Russia and the other successor states of / 
former USSR (especially the Baltics, Ukraine, and southern rim of the f0 
Soviet Union) (Fall) 

Comparative Politics of China and Northeast Asia (3) 
Political institutions and processes of China (including Taiwan), Japa 


si 


pick” 
p 


Korea since World War II. Influence of indigenous traditions and 10 " 
contacts (Fall) M 
Comparative Politics of Southeast Asia (3) p 
Comparative analysis of Southeast Asian politics and economics, with princ 
focus on the capitalist countries of the region (Fall) NT. 
International Relations of East Asia (3) Kim, Dic, 
Analysis of the foreign policies of selected East Asian countries and the f? 
policies of major powers toward the region (Fall) i) 
The Arab-Israeli Conflict (3 v 
Origins, evolution, and issues of the Arab-Israeli conflict. (Spring and sum 
Comparative Politics of the Middle East (3) Reich, 
Politics of the eastern Arab states, Turkey, Iran, and Israel (Fall) iff 
International Relations of the Middle East (3) Reich, pre 
Analysis of the regional and international relations of the Middle East 
(Spring) gp 
Israeli Politics and Foreign Policy (3) j 


: ics 
Examination of the institutions, processes, and issues of Israeli politi? 
foreign policy (Fall) 


180 Comparative and International Politics of North Africa (3) Staff 
Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco Libya, Egypt 
Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East Spring) 

181 Comparative Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3 Staff 
Comparative analysis of political systems in selected countries of non-Mediterra- 
nean Africa (Fall) 

182 African International Politics (3) Staff 
Analysis of interstate relations in Africa and of selected aspects of African 
relations with the outside world. Recommended prerequisite: PSc 181 
(Spring) 

183 Comparative Politics of Latin America (3) McClintock 
Political processes and institutions of selected countries in South America, 
Centra] America, and the Caribbean. F phasis on the possibilities for democrat y 
ànd revolution (Fall) 

184 International Relations of Latin America (3 McClintock 
.S.-Latin American relations and foreign policies of selected states 
Sp 7 

a pring) 


Internship (3) 


Study of political behavior through internship experi 
tive departments or agencies, polit 


Staff 
ence with Congress, execu- 


tically active private-sector groups, political 
arties, or electoral campaigns. Admission requires departmental approval 
i Fall and spring) f 
190 Selected Topics (3) m 
3 Fall and spring) > 
192 Oseminar (3) vee: 
Examination of selected problems in political science Admission requires de- 
it Partmental approval (Fall and spring) ff 
39 Honors Seminar (3 — 
esearch on selected topics. Admission requires departmental approval Prereq- 
uisite PSc 101 
Poy, 
SYCHOLOGy 


>, 

"fessor A.D Kirsch, D.E Silber (Chair), C.E. Rice, E. Abravanel, J. Miller, L.A. Rothblat, 
S.A Peterson J. Zeidner (Research), R.D Caplan, P. Wirtz, J. Post (Research), D. Reiss, 

Associate po C-K Sigelman, R.W Holmstrom Mie è 

4 Ofessors P.] Poppen, L. Brandt, L.R. Offermann, C.A. Rohrbeck, F.Z Belgrave 


‘Ssis A 
ant Professors M.L. Jasnoski, M.C. Zea, J.C. Rivero, S Dopkins, J.M. 


Ganiban 
Ass Landis 
, IStq 2, 
“ctur s Tofessoria] Lec turers C.M. Carney, K. Ross-Kidder, C. Reisen 
"ture A | 
E oodruff 
Ba h 
f telor ' WA Ywino ra 1e must ! 
Ulfilleg T of Arts with a major in psychology—The following requirements must be 
l.T 
Arts ^v. 8eneral requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 
and Qn; I 
2 "à Sc lences 
3 p equisite 


k Course —Psvc 1 
Wired COL 


(a) Irses in related areas 
aj ^ tae n 1 i 
Meet the tat5 3 or equivalent Students are encouraged to take a second statistics « ourse to 
y > pen I 
Senera] curriculum re 


quirement in quantitative and/or logic al reasoning 


)) € : 
BeOgra 9 credit hours selected trom American civilization, anthropology, economics, 


Politica} Y and regional 


al « science, history, philosophy (Phil 113, 151, or 152 rec ommended), 
histo " tenc e, or sociology, of which 6 hours must be from anthropology, economics 
depar mbolitical Science, or sociology. If a student takes more than 6 hours in any one 
4 mun? excess will be credited to electives T x E 
Mons In 10, é) courses in the major—Three survey courses (Psyc 1 1, 12, 13); 26 cei it 
“05 op 106 evel psychology c ourses, including principles and methods of research (Psyc 
ditio" es experimenta] (Psyc 


118 or 121); history and systems (Psyc 196): and five 

a ^ 

lt is e 100-leve] courses, Psyc 196 should be taken during the senior vear 

ase; 'omme 

!SSistane e amended that students contact their acad 
Plannir ieir r ; í 1 

teo... Walify ung their programs of study 


vp mela Special Honors the student must fulfill the general 
8 Stated under Re 


gulations, take an honors seminar (Psyc 197) or a 200-level 


emic advisors as soon as possible for 


172 PSYCHOLOGY 


seminar, and complete an independent study project (Psyc 191 or 198) with distincti 
The grade-point average in psychology required for graduation with Special Honors is 3° 


Five-Year Bachelor of Arts/Master of Arts in the field of art therapy—A program leadi!! 
to the B.A. in the field of fine arts or psychology and the M.A. in the field of art therapy. !? 
first three years of the program consist of undergraduate course work. Application , 
admission to the M.A. program in art therapy will be made during the second semester" 
the third vear; for admission to the graduate portion of the program, acceptance 
obtained prior to the start of the fourth year of the program. If acceptance to the M 
program in art therapy is not desired or not obtained, the requirements for the B.A deg” 
in the undergraduate field chosen may be fulfilled by the successful completion of app" 
priate courses during the fourth year of study. If acceptance into the M.A. program in^ 
therapy is obtained, the B.A. will be awarded after the suc essful completion of the foU 
year of the program. Study during the summer following the award of the bachelor's de 
and the following academic year would normally complete the M.A. degree requireme™ 

The following requirements must be fulfilled 

1. Students must meet the general requirements stated under Columbian Colle 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. (See the Graduate Programs Bulletin also.) |, 
>. The course requirements for the B.A. in either fine arts or psychology and for theM^ 


in art therapy must be met 


"1.1 
must! 


ge 9 


12, 13, and! 


cht 
psyc 
list” 


Minor in psychology—18 credit hours are required, including Psyc 1, 11, 
least two 100-level psychology courses. Students considering graduate study in 
ogy are advised to take Psyc 105 or 106, a distribution of courses from the categories 
under the major above, Psyc 196, and an elementary course in statistics. 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be ul 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for co^ 


listings 
Departmental prerequisite: Psyc 1 is prerequisite to all psyc hology courses. 


1 General Psychology (3) S» 
Fundamental principles underlying human behavior (Fall and spring) ‘ 

11 Abnormal Psychology (3) Rohrbeck, Zea, Wo dro 
Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and theories of various types of maladjustm" 
and mental disorders (Fall and spring) y 


2 Social Psychology (3) Belgrave, sigel 


‘ s : A , r : i? 

Social foundations of behavior: cognition, motivation, role behavior, € ommu 
tion, small-group processes, and attitudes (Fall and spring) "m 

13 Developmental Psychology (3) Brandt, Sigelman, Gm. 


Introduction to the study of human development; theory and research cone f 
ing changes in physical, cognitive, and social functioning and influences © 
developing individual. ib 
22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) Kirkbf 
The contributions of psychology to education; emphasis on learning. I 
fieldwork (Spring) j 
104 Ecology and Mental Health (3) g 
Examination by field research of the linkages between aspects of the phy? 
environment and mental health. Tutorials, conferences, and student fie 
search projects. (Fall) sy 
105—6 Principles and Methods of Psychology (4—4) Dopkins and y 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). An experimental approach to under jó 
ing behavior; individual and class experiments performed. Psyc 105: sens? ( 
perception, and emotions and their relation to adaptive behavior. Psy? w 
memory, human information processing, learning, and motivation. La . 
fee, $30 per semester. (Academic year) 
108 Humanistic Psychology (3) t 
Critical examination of humanistic psychology. Emphasis on role of conse, 
ness in human behavior. Philosophic foundations, existential, phenome” | 


Holms, 


cal, and transpersonal psychology (Fall) "m 
110 Perception and Understanding in Children (3) Abr. 
Concepts and research in the area of developmental psychology; emph’ 


the growth and development of thinking, perceiving, and symbolic activ" 


(Spring) 


118 


119 


121 


128 


En tere ey oe eee ee 


Psychology of Adolescence (3) Ross-Kidder, Sigelman 


) ! 
Psy hological characteristics and problems peculiar to adolescence, with em 


phasis on application of psychology to solution of such problems (Fall or 
spring) 
Adult Development and Aging (3 Sigelman 


) } 
Psychological aging and development during the adult years, with an emphasis 


on theories ot adult development and research on changes in cognitive nction 


ing and social adjustment in early, middle, and later adulthood. Prerequisite 


Psyc 1 j 
Psychology of Language and Communication (3 Stafi 


Introduc tion to psycholinguistics and verbal behavior. Information theory, gener 


ative grammar theory, cultural and linguistic structures in perception and neuro 
linguistics programming Fal 
Neuropsyc hology 3 Rothblat 


Analysis of neural processes underlying behavior. Basic structure and functions 


"we 
Of the nervous system, with emphasis on sensory processes, learning and mem 
Ory, motivation, and emotion Fall and spring 

Group Dynamics (3) Miller 


Relationship of the individual to groups, collectivities, a 


larger social systems 


Theory, research, and applications of group and organizational 


processes, em 
phasizing contributions of Freud, Bion, Slater, Miller and Rice. Opportunity is 
provided to attend a group dynamics workshop, which is recommended but not 
Tequired. Enrollment limited (Spring) 
Memory and Cognition (3) Staff 


Àn examination of the psychologic 
Cognition Topic s cover theoretical a 


rocesses underlying human m 


ry and 


i experimental issues involving a range of 
Cognitive function from attention and pattern recognition to learning and mem- 
ory, (Fall) 
Health Psychology (3 Belgrave, Peterson, Poppen 
Current research in the area of health psychology, with special attention to 
Psychological factors related to health and illness psychological intervention 
With medical patients, and psychological approaches to illness prevention and 
health promotion (Fall and spring) 
Theories of Personality (3 Poppen, Rice 
Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their application to problems of 
Individuals (Fall and spring 

Seminar: Political and Social Implications of Karp 
Current Approaches to Psychological Treatment (3 

Presentation and discussion of recent work, such as that of Szasz and Goffman 


'earing upon the implications for individuals and society of various approaches 


t ; ^ 

131 P, Psychological treatment, including psychotherapy and behavior modification 
ç chological Tests (3) Holmstrom, Karp 
Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses in business, industry 
d rr , c i 
Bovernment, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, $25 Fall and 

1 Spring 

32 OH HUNE: j 

< Socialization in Childhood (3 Brandt, Ganiban 

*Xamination of primary methods by which the child is shaped in terms of social 
Judgment and self-control; internalization of controls, assimilation of societal 
V 
lues and parenting procedures. Organized by focus on issues according to 
deve l ' 

14. SeVelopmental level 

135 


144 


150 


F : í . 
Teud and Modern Psychoanalysis (3 Miller 


ntr : i É 
troduction to the work of Freud and his impact on modern psychoanalysis 


OCus f , f " 
using on the meaning of dreams and the unconscious function of conflict and 


defence : : 

fense, infantile sexuality and the Oedipus conflict, development of the egi 
Ind of anxiety and neurosis, and the death instinct Spring) 
, Austrial/Organizational Psychology (3) Offermann, Caplan, Rivero, Landis 


8 

r Ychological conce pts and methods applied to problems of personnel manage 

ne " x " 
nt, € mployee motivation and productivity, supervisory leadership and orga- 


nizational development Fall and spring) 

Sychology of Sex Differences (3 Poppen 
femal, biological psychological ind sociological influences on males and 
identity d the development of sex differences; hormonal differences, gender 

y, differential socialization of sons and daughters, masculinity/femininity 


156 


170 


188 


191 


192 


193 


196 


197 


198 


PUBLIC 


graduates 


125 Managing Public Policy (3) 


See National Center for Communication Studies. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

cultural evaluation of male and female roles. Survey of relevant psy« hologic? 
theory. Emphasis on empirical research and hypothesis testing (Spring) 
Psychology of Crime and Violence (3) Silbe 
Examination of many psychological aspects of « riminal behavior; personality? 
criminals and of psychological processes affecting behavior (Spring) 
Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) Carné 


Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, so ial determinant 
of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, bases of receptivity to pro 
paganda, psychological warfare 
Clinical Psychology (3) Zea, Peters? 
An exploration of the history, functions, and problems of the clinical psycho! 
gist. Assessment, treatment, community approac hes, ethics. Prerequisite: Psy 
11, 131 , 
Attitudes Toward Death and Dying (3) Woodrtl 
Exploration of the many different aspects, attitudes, and experiences associat 
with the process of death and dying Limited to juniors and seniors 
Independent Research (3) 

Opportunity for work on individual library or experimental projects. Ope! 
qualified students by permission; arrangements must be made with the sponso. 
ing faculty member prior to registration. May be repeated once for credit (Fe 
and spring) 

Field Experience (3) 

Senior psychology majors will spend a minimum of six hours a wee 
mental health, rehabilitation, school, or community setting. Students registe 
for this course must have blocks of time available in their class sc hedu 
(Fall and spring) 

Seminar in Industrial/Organizational Psychology (3) sw 
Selected specialized topics in the field of psychology and work behav 
human ability and personality, decisions and risk behavior, organizatio 4 
change, and leadership. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Psyc 144° 


sul 
j 


Abravali 
kina loc! 
rin 


ior, such? 


permission of instructor j 
History and Systems of Psychology (3) Rice, Holmstt? 


u 

Senior capstone course that includes a survey and integration of the m 
viewpoints and concepts of psychology. Required of psychology majors 

and spring) NW 

Sw 


Honors Seminar (3) ] 
Selected topics in psychology that change from semester to semester Intend? 
primarily for juniors who plan to enroll in Psyc 191 in the senior year añ E 
students in the Special Honors program in psychology. May be repeated ' 


credit (Fall and spring) a 
Current Research Issues (3) 5 F 
Conducted as a seminar. Recent experiments in psychology, including tho” 


performed by members of the class; emphasis on student participation. May 
repeated for credit 


ADMINISTRATION 
E 
^ ^ M d 
Programs in public administration are offered at the graduate level by the 5c hool s 
Business and Public Management. The course listed here is open to interested une 
syl 


f 
; 4 A 
Contemporary concepts and issues in public administration and manage? j 
Major trends and approaches to governmental administration in the U.S., in r 
ing the changing federal role, roles of the public sector in relation to the pr 
sector, and managing public agencies at all levels. (Fall and spring) 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


RADIOLOGICAL SCIENCES AND ADMINISTRATION 


The School of Medicine and Health Science offers the Bachelor of Science in the field of 


radiological sciences and administration. See the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
ulletin 


RELIGION 


Uniy p 

` miversity Professor S.H. Nast ] 

rofessors H E. Yeide, Jr. (Chair), D.D. Wallace, Jr., A.J. Hiltebeitel 
^ SOCiate Professor S.A Quitslund 


A Ssistant Professors R.J. Eisen, P.B. I 
Adjunct 


Assistant Professor A. Ziffren 
Bac 


i 


] T ] ing requirements must be fulfilled 
helor of Arts with a major in religion—The following requirements must be fulfil 


~ vv 2! 
The genera] requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 
Arts and S; iences 


‘ane 
2 Prerequisite courses Rel 1, 2 


3 *quired courses in the major—30 credit hours, including at least 21 hours of upper 
level Courses. Twelve of these hours must be chosen from one of the f wing religious 
raditions Christianity, Hinduism Islam and Ju leis. Ap ^ dne s ote 
Y be approved as substitutions for advanced-level courses. The program must inclu 

e 101 and at least one course each in Hebrew Scriptures and in New Testament 


U »Pecial Honors are awarded to students who meet 


under 


191 


req 


ts stated 


Dive rsity Regulations and who complete an honors thesis by enrolling in Rel 


foreign languages in their under- 
raj. 'écommended that students include the study of foreign languages in ~a ir u aa 
maduate Program, including a language crucial to one of the religious traditions All 
Udents expecting to enter graduate school are urged to study French or German 


b 3 le t 
Minor in religion Required: a minimum of 18 credit hours in religion, of which at least 
: | | T , ith 
Must be upper-level courses. The minor program will be developed in consultation with 


e de lr t nat + students 
departmental advisor. Rel 101 is strongly recommended for all participating student 


l t r » I be y 
for ah Permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
tin re Z see the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 
listin lit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Progr 1 


1 Introduction to World Religions: West (3 Staff 
‘xamination of the religions of the ancient Mediterranean and the major religions 
of the West Religious foundations of Western civilizations. The development of 
Udaism, Christianity, and Islam and their confrontations with secularization 


and political upheaval in the modern world (Fall and spring 
2 Introduction to World Religions: East (3 Stati 

"'Xamination of the major religions of the East and comparison w ith religions in 

the West Approaches to the cross-cultural study of religion. Hinduism, Buddh 

‘sm, and the religions of Tibet, China, and Japan are studied with respect to their 
: istory and their encounter with modernity Fall and spring 


The Hebrew S. riptures (3) Dull 
‘he literature, history, and religious thought represented by the Hebrew Scrip 
tures (( ld Testament). Continuities and contrasts between Israel and the anc ient 
Near East are considered through study of the world view, oral and literary 
jedition, main religious ideas, and chief figures and movements of the biblical 
terature (Fall and spring) 

10 The New Testament (3) Dull 
Aterature and history of earliest Christianity in the setting of the religious 
Movements of the Greco-Roman world and developments within Judaism. The 


meaning ot the earliest Christian proclamation about the significance of the lite 

teac hing, anc 
. tion 
23 I 


] death of Jesus of Nazareth becomes the basis for tracing the forma- 
ànd expansion of the Christian movement Fall and spring 

troduction to Judaism (3 i Eisen 
A Survey of Jewish thought and practice from the biblical to the modern period 
introduction to the Hebrew Bible, rabbinic Judaism, Jewish philosophy and 


/ > Cer rity 
mysticism, Judaism in the modern period; an examination of the central rituals 
In Judaism, 


including Sabbath, dietary laws, and major festivals 
(Fall and Spr 


Ing 


RELIGION 


101 Theories in the Study of Religion (3) ziffre 
Seminar taught jointly by the faculty of the Department of Religion. Analysis? 
different ways in which religious phenomena can be approac hed. Readings &™ 
discussion of some of the epoch-making books in the development of the study? 
religion (Fall) 


103 The Prophets (3) Quitslu** 
Development of the prophetic movement in anc ient Israel; cultural, economi 


literary, and religious dimensions; elements of lasting value in the prophe 


teaching. Study of selected prophets à 
104 The Life and Thought of Jesus (3) QuitsluP 
Comprehensive studv of the life and teachings of Jesus with critical attention" 
sources. Quest for the historic al Jesus 
105 The Life and Thought of Paul (3) 
Backgrounds of early Christianity, first-century religious and social conditi? 
affecting the spread of Christianity, the life and journeys of Paul, Paul's present 
tion of the Christian faith 


107 Rabbinic Thought and Literature (3) 
An examination of the thought and literature of rabbinic Judaism in its forma 


period, 100—500 CE, through a close reading of primary texts in translation: A 
development of early rabbinic law and theology is explored in the Mishn® 


Talmud, and Midrash 
Myth, Epic, and Novel (3) Hiltebeilf 
Religious themes and images of the hero and their cultural significance ; 
literature: e.g., Indo-European, Biblical, Babylonian narrative traditions; i 
epic and drama; Dante, Milton, Dostoevsky, Kafka, Hesse, Faulkner, Beck 
Jewish Mysticism (3) Bist 
A historical treatment of the major forms of Jewish mysticism: 2 
schools of Merkavah mysticism, medieval German pietism, and Abra 
Abulafia; the theosophic mysticism of medieval French and Spanish Kabel, 
Lurianic Kabbalah, and modern Hasidism; examination of major concepts: § j 
as God, man, Israel, Torah, and redemption, as understood by these sch, 
113 Early Post-Biblical Judaism (3) pi 
History of Judaism from the time of Ezra through the destruction of Jerusalen 
70 CE —canonization of the Pentateuch, Hellenism, Maccabean revolt, grow” 4 
sectarian movements, Herod, ferment against Rome in context of Eastern io 
Western political currents. Use of primary sources, especially the Bible." 


ephus, and rabbinic and noncanonical writings - 
Jewish Philosophy in the Medieval Period (3) P 
An exploration of Jewish philosophical thinking from the close of the abb". 
period to the end of the Middle Ages through an analysis of four major P , iF 
phers—Saadiah, Judah Halevi, Maimonides, and Gersonides. Topics inclu " 
nature of God, creation, divine providence, prophecy, and the rationale 


biblical commandments. " 
116 Judaism After Emancipation (3) wi 
Transformation of community and beliefs among Jews beginning with catal 
their political emancipation. Responses to beginnings of modernity among 
in Europe, America, and Israel. rit 
121 Ethics and the World Religions (3) : w 
Modern concepts of ethics and their relation to major world religions; relig? ie 
stimulus and barrier to moral change; modern moral issues and religious e * 
122 Christian Ethics and Modern Society (3) , jt 
Nature and principles of Christian life as developed by the Christian comm" 
problems of personal conduct; application to various social institutions cul 
123 Issues in Jewish Ethics (3) 
Exploration of current debates about major ethical issues among Je 
in the Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform denominations; issues in 
feminism, attitudes towards non-Jews, social action, the ethics of wal. m. 
124 Contemporary Movements in Theology (3) uits iW 
Theological approach and systems of a selected number of modern theolof 
and/or theological movements such as process theology, liberation the Ju 
126 Christian Mysticism (3) ua 
Study of the phenomenon of religious experience and of selected myst“ 


Quitslu 
jtio” 


pis” 
ti” 


ey 
— 
— 


mà 
N 


the ecsta” 


11 


wn 


ish thie, 
wish joet 


127 Medicine, Religion, and Healing (1 Yeide 
Total care concept. Importance of religion in medical practice for patient and 
Physician. Concept of the professional, the clergy’s role in healing, religious 
Perspective on issues in medical ethics 

The Holocaust in Theology and Literature (3) Eisen, Ticktin 
Theological and literary reactions of Jewish thinkers to the Holocaust; emphasis 
On evaluating contemporary responses to the Holocaust in light of attitudes 
toward suffering in the classical Jewish tradition; readings include Fackenheim, 
Rubinstein, Wiesel, and Appelfeld 

Christianity in the Ancient World (3 Wallace 
Rise and development of Christianity in relation to the culture, philoso 
phy, mystery religions, and general religious life of the Greco-Roman world to 
A.D. 500 

Medieval Faith and Symbolism (3) Wallace 
Christian life and thought in the Middle Ages; mystics, saints popes, and 
Philosophers 

Religion in the Renaissance and Reformation (3 Wallace 
Transformation of the Western understanding of human identity and destiny 
from the end of the Middle Ages to the Age of Reason 

Christianity in the Modern World (3) Wallace 
Changes in Christian life and thought since 1700, as seen in theology, literature 
Political life, and religious institutions 


134 


143 


155 Religion, Myth, and Magic (3) Staff 

7" Same as Anth 155 

157 Indian Philosophy and Mysticism (3 Hiltebeitel 
ndian speculative and mystical traditions; late Vedas, 1 panishads, Bhagavad 

158 Gita, Buddhist, and Hindu soteriological systems 


linduism (3) Hiltebeitel 
Study of continuity and change in Hinduism, with emphasis on historical devel- 
Opment and the consolidating features of the religion. Attention to relations 
159 das classical and popular living forms 
Ythologies of India (3) Hiltebeitel 

e lore of Indian gods (Vedic, Puranic), heroes (epics), and holy men (Hindu, 
Buddhist, Jain, Tantric); ties with Indian art, caste, cult, cosmology, and spiritual 
ideals, 
160 Buddhism (3) Hiltebeitel 
Vrigin, development, and contemporary status of Buddhist life and thought; its 


Impact on Asia 
161 Islam (3) 


i Nasr 
Origin, development, and contemporary status of Islamic life and thought; its 
163 "ery on the Near East f 
amic Religion and Art (3) Nasr 
Investigation of major forms of Islamic art, such as calligraphy, architecture, and 


urban design; Quranic chanting, poetry, and music in relation to the principles of 
164 pute revelation Same as Art 119 
T Ic Philosophy and Theology (3) Nasr 
e major schools of Islamic philosophy and theology, considered in both a 
Morphologic al and historical manner. The relation between revelation and rea- 
Son, determination and free will, and divine and human knowledge as well as the 
es among science, philosophy, and religion. The development of various 
165 Sufism, of thought, from the classical period to the present j 
7 (Islamic Mysticism) (3) Nasr 
and Cundation of Sufism in the Quranic revelation, its subsequent development, 
ism: hi Significance within Islamic civilization. Doctrines and practices of Suf- 


Alstory of the Sufi orders; Sufi literature, particularly in Arabic and Persian 
ii dunt e of Sufism upon social and political life and its state and role in the 

172 i mporary world, both Islamic and non-Islamic 
Bion in American Culture (3) Wallace 
oth of religious groups and institutions in relation to American culture, 


e A i 
8c velopment of religious thought, and analysis of the contemporary religious 
scene J 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITE 
174 American Judaism (3) Eis? 
Religious thought and institutions with emphasis on contemporary Judais? 


Mvthic and ritual life of American Jews, including responses to Israel, diasp™ 
the Holocaust, family and community dynamics 

181 Women in Western Religion (3) 
Historical, theological, and ethical investigation of the image and role 
in Judaism and Christianity; special consideration of the Biblical experience, 
sexual qualifications for religious office, use of male and female images 9 
languages, and contemporary issues. Same as WStu 181 

190 Selected Topics (3) 
Critical examination of religious phenomena rendered timely by current € 
or special resources. Topic announced in the S hedule of Classes. May 


Quitslu/ 
of wom” 
[i 


Ste 
vel! 


repeated for credit provided the topic differs 4 
191 Senior Honors Thesis (3) Su 
Required of and open only to undergraduate honors candidates in religion. (p 


and spring) 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Professors J.A. Frey, J.F. Burks (Chair), I. Azar, P.G. Sáenz, J.F. Thibault [ 
Associate Professors M.A.B. Coffland, G. Ludlow, G.P. Huvé, Y. Captain, J.A Quiros 
Assistant Professors I.R. Vergara, E. Echeverria 

Instructor M. Feretti 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in French language and literature, Spanish language% 
literature, or Spanish-American literature—The following requirements must be fulfill 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate Scho% 
Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite courses—Fren/Span 1, 2, 3, 4, 8 or 9, 10, 30, or equivalent d 

3. Required for the majors—Fren 53, 54, and 90; or Span 53, 54, and 90; or Span 55^. 
and 90; plus a minimum of 15 credit hours of 100 level courses, of which at least 9 ho 
must be in literature. In addition, a proseminar (Fren/Span 199-200) is require® 5 
student is expected to demonstrate a knowledge of his or her field in breadth and dep!" 
passing a comprehensive examination at the end of the senior year 


Minor in French or Hispanic languages and literatures—Required: 9 « redit hours chó 
from Fren or Span 30, 53, 54, 90 and Span 55, 56; 12 additional hours selected from am, 
`, Hd V 
French or Spanish courses numbered 8 and above, including at least 6 credit hours 9 
level courses 
"T. 
anding f 


Placement Examinations: A student who has not been granted advanc ed st oot 
ace”; 


who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high sc hool must take a p! 
! ; m 
examination before registration. Upon completion of the examination, assignment is" 


to the appropriate course. 


FRENCH 
Departmental prerequisite: Fren 4 or equivalent is prerequisite to all cours 
from Fren 8 and above 


Eo 
es in Fre! 


Lm sii 

1 Basic French I (4) 2f 
First-semester French. Pronunciation, conversation, reading, € omposition:? 

mar. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall, spring, and summer) qi 


2 Basic French II (4) 


< à - i re 
Second-semester French. Emphasis on communication, composition, and j 


ing. Prerequisite: Fren 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall, sprite 
summer) qi 
3 Intermediate French (3) Ludlow and if 


Third-semester language study. Complete review of grammar Emphasis E j^ 

cabulary acquisition, reading, and composition. Prerequisite: Fren 2 or ed 

lent. Laboratory fee, $50. (Fall, spring, and summer) ep 
4 Language and Culture (3) Ludlow and yi 

Fourth-semester language study. History, geography, and culture of Franc" yy 

emphasis on conversation and composition. Prerequisite Fren 3 or equiv? 
Laboratory fee, $50 Fall, spring, and summer 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITE! 


RES/FRENCH 179 


8 The Language of Business, Commerce, and Management (3 Huvé 
Fifth semester language study; refining of general linguistic competence; intro- 
duction to French economic life; the language of business and finance Emphasis 
On oral presentation, stressing communicative skills. Prerequisite: Fren 4 or 
equivalent. Students who receive credit for Fren 8 cannot receive credit for 


Fren 9, Laboratory fee, $50 Fall 

9 Contemporary Institutions (3) Huvé and Staff 
Fifth-semester language study based on written and video documentation of 
Contemporary society, institutions, everyday life, current events. Emphasis on 
oral presentation, stressing communicative skills Prerequisite: Fren 4. Students 
who receive credit for Fren 9 cannot receive credit for Fren 8. Laboratory fee, $50 
(Fall, spring, and summer) 

10 Press, Communication, and Politics (3 Huvé and Staff 
Sixth-semester language study utilizing daily and weekly newspapers and maga 
zines. Emphasis on writing skills. Special attention to national and international 
issues as seen from the perspective of France and the Francophone world. Prereq- 

.. Misite: Fren 8 or 9. Laboratory fee, $50 Fall, spring, and summer 

20 French Pronunciation (3) Huvé 
The sounds of French. Oral readings, presentations, recitation. Poetry, scenes 
tom plays. Emphasis on phonetics and diction, with attention to accent, rhythm, 

i and intonation. Prerequisite: Fren 10. Laboratory fee, $50 (Spring) 

30 General Readings in French Literature (3) Thibault and Staff 

eadings in prose, poetry, and drama. Introduction to techniques of textual 
Criticism; attention to linguistic and stylistic difficulties in textual analysis 
Prerequisite Fren 10 (Fall and spring 

49 French for Graduate Students (0 Staff 
~or graduate students preparing for reading examinations. No academic credit 

sa ,Ullion is charged at the rate of 3 credit hours Fall, spring, and summer 

?3 History of French Literature from the Middle Ages Burks and Staff 


: hrough the 17th Century (3) 

“€cture and discussion in French. Development of genre and movements 

Selected readings across these periods plus the reading of complete texts of 
z4 Pics, essays, novels, and plays. Prerequisite: Fren 30 or equivalent (Fall) 

: History of French Literature from the 18th Thibault and Staff 
hrough the 20th Century (3) 


*écture and discussion in French. Philosophical and literary movements of the 


modern period, Selected readings across the period plus the reading of complete 
90 lexts of novels and drama. Prerequisite: Fren 30 or equivalent Spring 
“9 Textual Analysis (3) Burks 


Methodology and vocabulary of literary criticism. Application of various princi- 

ples of textual analysis and critical approaches to literature. Prerequisite: Fren 30 
108 A, equivalent (Spring) t 
“vanced French Grammar and Style (3) Thibault 
“OMposition, drills, dictations. Translations into French. Study of vocabulary 
and Syntax, 


(Fall) with emphasis on stylistic devices. Prerequisite: Fren 10 
1 Q 3. 

Contemporary France (3) Huvé 
Emphasis on advanced oral work. Discussion of French culture and civilization, 
red on contemporary writings and video documents. Prerequisite: Fren 10 

110 aboratory fee, $50 (Fall) 
, Hess and Commercial French (3) Huvé 
5 ücture and language of French economic institutions. Discussion of legal, 
i ae and administrative doc uments Oral and written reports Preparation 
(S 2e Certificate of the Paris Chamber of Commerce. Prerequisite: Fren 10 
120 Sto o8) 
p dies in Medieval French Literature (3 Staff 


Padings and 


> analysis of the major literary texts from the 11th through 15th 
enturie 


t $. Chansons de geste, courtly literature, fabliaux, drama, lyric and didac- 

121 iC poetry 

"^ French Lite 
le deve 

Century 


rature of the Renaissance (3) Burks 
lopment and maturation of humanistic ideals in France during the 16th 
Rabelais, Montaigne, and La Pléiade 


12 


12 


13 


12: 


199—200 Proseminar (3—3) 


ITALIAN 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Burks, Ludi 


and fiction of the 17th century Study” 
Jansenis? 


2 The Age of Classicism (3) 
Drama, philosophy, criticism, poetry, 
major social, political, and religious movements: préciosité, Baroque, 
rationalism 

3 The Age of Enlightenment (3) Lud? 
Study of major novelists, dramatists, philosophes, and ideologues of the 18! 
century. The influence of the works of Montesquieu, Voltaire, Diderot, 9" 
Rousseau on European and American thought of the period i 

4 19th-Century French Literature (3) Thibault and sw 
Study of the major literary movements of the 19th century from romanticis™ 
symbolism. Emphasis on stylistic analysis of major poems, novels, and dram? 

5 Studies in 20th-Century French Literature (3) Thibee 
The major literary movements ol the 20th century: avant-garde, surrealis 
existentialism, nouveau roman, and nouveau théâtre 

0 French Poetry (3) Thib9 
An examination of the creation and evolution of poetic genres. Textual analys 


major French poets 
131 Narratives in French (3) Ludi 
Study of the various traditions in the novel, from its medieval origins © v 
present. i 
132 French Classical Dramatic Tradition (3) pu 
Study of major dramatic genre. Medieval forms, classic tragedy and come 
Romantic drama and melodrama; fin de siécle; contemporary theatre j 
133-34 Special Topics in French Literature (3—3) sw 
May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs j 
Thib” 


Required of all majors; preparation for the major field examination Conferen 
group discussion, practicum; literature in relation to the other arts and the s% 
sciences. Fren 199: textual analysis, literary criticism, theory, and methods. "i; 
200: the concepts of literary history and the history of French literature; per^ 


authors, genres, topics (Academic year) 


1 Basic Italian I (4) 
First-semester Italian. Pronunciation, conversation, re 
mar. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall, spring, and summer) qii 
2 Basic Italian II (4) : 
Second-semester Ital 
ing. Prerequisite: Ital 1 or equivalent Laboratory fee, $50 
summer) qi 


3 Intermediate Italian (3) 
Third-semester Italian. Complete review of grammar. Emphasis on voc 


acquisition, reading, and composition Prerequisite: Ital 2 or equivalent i 
tory fee, $50 (Fall) - 
4 Language and Culture (3) m 
Fourth-semester language study. History, geography, and culture of Italy, W 
emphasis on conversation and composition Prerequisite: Ital 3 or equiv? 
Laboratory fee, $50. (Spring) ja 
9 Contemporary Institutions (3) Fe 
Fifth-semester language study based on writter 
contemporary society, institutions, everyday life, current events. Emph# W 
oral presentation, stressing communicative skills. Prerequisite Ital 4. Labo! 
fee, $50 soft! 
10 Press, Communication, and Politics (3) of 
Sixth-semester language study, utilizing daily and weekly newspapers ane v 
azines. Emphasis on writing skills. Special attention to national and iP y 
tional issues as seen from the perspective of Italy. Prerequisite: Ital 9 La 


fee, $50. p 


3 y 
ading, c omposition, # 


dv 
ian. Emphasis on communication, composition, and » 
(Fall, spring 


abu 
of 


i 


jo 
1 and video doc umentat te 


-52 Survey of Italian Literature (3—3) l tv 
e 


Readings in Italian literature from the Middle Ages to the present. 
reports, and informal discussions 


SPANISH 


«Departmental prerequisite: Span 4 or equivalent is prerequisite to all courses in Span- 
-= fom Span 8 and above 


1 Basic Spanish I (4) 

First-semester Spanish. Pronunciation, conversation reading, composition 

grammar. Laboratory fee, $50 Fall, spring, and summer 

2 Basic Spanish II (4) Echeverria and Staff 
Second-semester Spanish. Emphasis on communication, composition, and read 
ing. Prerequisite: Span 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 


summer) 
Intermediate Spanish (3) Echeverria and Staff 
Third-semester Spanish. Complete review of grammar. Emphasis on vocabulary 
acquisition, reading, and composition. Prerequisite: Span 2 or equivalent. Labo 
ratory fee, $50 (Fall, spring, and summer 
Language and Culture (3) Echeverria and Staff 
Fourth-semester language study. History, geography, and culture of Spain, with 
emphasis on conversation and composition Prerequisite 
Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall, spring, and summer) 
The Language of Business, Commerce, and Management (3) Sáenz and Staff 
Fifth-semester language study; refining of general linguistic competence; intro 
duction to the ec onomic life of Latin America and Spain; the language of business 
and finance Emphasis on oral presentation, stressing communicative skills 
erequisite: Span 4 or equivalent. Students who receive credit for Span 8 cannot 
9 ^- eive credit for Span 9 Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall) js i 
-Ontemporary Institutions (3) Echeverria and Staff 
Fifth-se y 
contem 


Echeverria and Staff 


(Fall, spring, and 


Span 3 or equivalent 
8 


mester language study based on written and video documentation of 
porary society, institutions, everyday life, current events. Emphasis on 
oral presentation, stressing communicative skills. Prerequisite: Span 4. Students 
AO receive credit for Span 9 cannot receive credit for Span 8. Laboratory 
fee, $50 (Fall, spring, and summer) 

ess, Communication, and Politics (3 Echeverria and Staff 


) th-semester language study utilizing daily and weekly newspapers and maga- 


10 


zines Emphasis on writing skills Special attention to national and international 
se 4s seen from the perspective of Spain and Spanish America. Prerequisite 

30 "arm 9 or 9 Laboratory fee, $50 Fall, spring, and summer 
neral Readings in Spanish Literature (3) Staff 


adings in prose, poetry, and drama. Introduction to techniques of textual 
Criticism: attention to linguistic and stylistic difficulties in textual analvsis. Pre- 


49 g uisite Span 10 Fall and spring) 
„Panish for Graduate Students (0) Staff 
For graduate students preparing for reading examinations. No academic credit 
Be Tuition is charged at the rate of 3 credit hours (Fall, spring, and summer 
33 History 


of Spanish Literature from the Middle Ages Sáenz 
rough the Siglo de Oro (3) 
6cture and d 


Selected re 
epics, ess 
History 


istussion in Spanish. Development of genre and movements 
adings across the period plus the reading of complete texts of 
ays, novels, and drama. Prerequisite: Span 30 or equivalent (Fall) 
of Spanish Literature from the 18th Sáenz 


rough the 20th Century (3) 


48: " i i 
cture and discussion in Spanish. Philosophical and literary movements of the 


Ir y x € tn 
i todern period Selected readings across the period plus the reading of complete 
e) : ! . * 

55 xts of novels and drama. Prerequisite: Span 30 or equivalent (Spring 
ramets of Spanish-American Literature from the Captain, Quiroga 
s nqu 


l est Through Romanticism (3) 
*ecture 


and discussion in Spanish. A survey course that covers all genres and 
OCUses c 


36 Hi t n major trends and issues. Prerequisite: Span 30 or equivalent (Fall 
Very of Spanish-American Literature from Quiroga, Captain 
Modern 


ism to the Present (3) 
Survey course 


that covers all genres and focuses on major trends and issues 
"requisite 


Span 30 or equivalent (Spring 
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7 : wal 
90 Textual Analysis (3) Sta’ 
Methodology and vocabulary of literary criticism. Application of various prine 
ples of textual analysis and critical approaches to literature. Prerequisite: Spa? ^ 


or equivalent (Spring) | 
108 Advanced Spanish Grammar and Style (3) Sáe 
Composition, drills, dictations. Translations into Spanish. Study of vo abule 
and syntax, with emphasis on stylistic devices. Prerequisite: Span 10 
(Fall) 
109 Contemporary Spain and Latin America (3) Vergi 
Emphasis on advanced oral work. Discussion of Hispanic culture and « ivili 
tion, based on contemporary writings and video documents. Laboratory fee, $% 


Prerequisite: Span 10 (Fall) 

110 Business and Commercial Spanish (3) 
Structure and language of Latin American and Spanish economic institutio 
Discussion of legal, financial, and administrative documents Oral and writl® 


reports. Prerequisite: Span 10 (Spring) 


Sáe? 


120 Studies in Medieval Spanish Literature (3) AP 
Reading and analysis of the major literary texts from the 11th through the 15? 
century. Attention paid to linguistic aspects of Old Spanish ; 

121 Studies in Golden Age Literature (3) A? 
Reading and analysis of the major texts of the 16th and 17th centuries Ly? 
poetry and the “invention” of subjectivity. Prose fiction and the structure 0 / 


Golden Age Comedia and the relation between private and public life. Hum 
ism and the Classical Tradition. The invention of the press, the status of writil? 
and the new culture of the book. The (post)modernity of Golden Age literatu 
122-23 Cervantes’ Don Quijote and the Rise of the Novel (3) AF 
The novel as a genre. Literature as an institution: Western literary traditi? 
constructed and deconstructed. The structure of narrative and the questio”! 

truth. Literature and life » 

124 18th- and 19th-Century Spanish Literature (3) sie 
Readings in major 18th- and 19th-century texts. Romanticism, Costumbrisf? 


realism, naturalism E 
125 Contemporary Spanish Literature (3) "t 
Prose, poetry, and drama of the 20th century; Generations of 1898, of 1927." 
novel after the Spanish Civil War E 
130 Poetry of Spain and Latin America (3) Qui 
Major classical and modern poetic traditions and genres. Textual analys? 
major Spanish works uff 
131 Narratives of the Hispanic World (3) verg 
Emphasis on the novel and short story p" 
132 Theatre and the Hispanic Experience (3) Azar, verf 
Study of major dramatic traditions in Spain. Emphasis on the commedit y 
133-34 Special Topics in Spanish and Spanish-American Quiroga: í 
Literature (3—3) 
May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs " 
145 Modern Spanish-American Poetry (3) Qui 
Poetry after Modernism; the various metric patterns that characterize the wo, 
authors such as Agustini, Mistral, Huidobro, Villaurrutia, Vallejo, 
Neruda, Parra, Cardenal, Guillén, Lezama, and Palés (Spring) E 
146 Spanish-American Short Fiction (3) Captain, qj 
Analysis of short stories and short novels by writers such as Quirog& R 
Fuentes, Cortázar, Zapata Olivella, and Arenas nth 
147 Spanish-American Polemics (3) Quiroga, Cary 


Origin and development of writing in Spanish America and its relationship of 
creation of national or nationalist discourse. Readings include excerpts CÓ " 
ing the New World and its inhabitants, the question of independence (cu T 
and economic), and the díscourse for and against slavery. The focus is on te 
century and the essay i 
148 New Narrative in Spanish America (3) Captain, u^ 
A study of experimental fiction in Spanish America, with a focus on the lit v" 
of the mid-1960s through the 1970s. Precursors of and successors to the 


narrative 


149 Spanish-American Colonial Literature (3 Quiroga, Captain 
Focus on the literature written before independence, with an incursion into 
Spanish Medieval and Renaissance literature 
Spanish-American Romanticism and Modernism (3 
Key writers and trends that: haracterize Romanticisn 


150 Quiroga, Vergara 
1 and Modernism. Readings 
Include works from the period of the French and American Revolutions: Andrés, 
Sarmiento, Olmedo, Heredia, Darío, Marti, and Lugones 


199... 
3-200 Proseminar (3—3 


Vergara 
Required of all majors preparation for the major field examination. Conferences 
Broup discussion, practicum; literature in relation to the other arts and the social 
Sciences. Span 199: textual analysis, literary criticism, theorv. and methods 
Span 200: the concepts of literary history and the history of Spanish literature 
Periods, authors genres, topics (Academic year 


SERVICE. 1 


ARNING PROGRAM 


152 Iss : baia . 
?? Issues in Human Services (1 to 6) Nashman 


“n Inquiry into the values and methods of practitioners in the field of human 
Services, linking academic study and field experience. Admission by permission 
of instructor (Fall and spring 


Independent Study (1 to 6 Nashman and Staff 
Fieldwork combined with academic study, involving field placements and 


154 


Complementary academic program of study, under the supervision of an appro- 
priate faculty member. Students must c 


ber, and the Service—Learning Program 


tract with the agency, the faculty mem- 
Admission by permission of director 


(Fall and spring) 
700 SERIES 


The 799 c 
of de aca tries is made up of experimental or special cc urses that are on the« utting edge 
Very kiment endeavor. Often, courses in the 700 Series focus on interdisciplinary or 
should Cons Issues in a field. Because 700 Series courses change each semester, students 
ing depart. the Schedule of Classes for offerings. Courses are listed with the participat- 
Schedule tents; course des riptions appear in a specially designated section of the 
Ours 


3S r - 7 
Course 1umbered 701 are in general studies, 


Ses : 21 courses are interdepartmental, 751 
are » dod - 1 
isted in ‘nterschool, and 770s and 780s are taught by University Professors and are 
; n f 2 
Coordin Is Bulletin under the designation of University Professors. The program is 


ated by tk 
SLAVIC I 


ie Director of Summer and Experimental Programs 
| “A! GUAGES AND LITERATURES 

““S80cigt 

A an e Professors y yl : inl n (Chn; LM. Robin 
hes iate Pro Olkhovsky, I. Thompson (Chair), R.M. Robin 


*Sistant p, Jessorial Lecturer S. Fic ks 


B Tofessor P Rollberg 
AChe},,, 
Quire of Arts with a major in Russian language and literature—The following 
reme J g 
1 Th E must be fulfilled 
? gene Puto LA js T Di , 
tts and $~; al requirements stated under Columbian ( ollege and Graduate School of 
2 i: Sciences 
( ?requis y 
1-92 Wisite courses—Slav 5 6 (preferred), or Slav 1—2, 3—4; or equivalent; and Slav 
Wire, Sides 
lan ges a Ao the major: 36 credit hours of course work in the Department of Slavic 
b r - n 
09 ) “Nd Literatures distributed as follows: language—18 hours (Slav 11—12 and 
171 ' Culture : 


165 49, 173 6 hours (Slav 161, 162); literature in Russian—6 hours chosen from Slav 
& 4.47 173, 174. : x ^ e 
"9 5 174; literature and ¢ inema in English translation—6 hours chosen from Slav 
» 185 "-- i 
A Stude 86. All majors must successfully complete a comprehensive examination 
100 J'opriate ex already proficient in Russian language or literature may, upon passing 
leve Tee amination, waive any or all of the language or literature courses below the 
' aS we i 
ell as up to 6 credit hours of 100-level courses 
Benen al Honors 
Tec 
Point ay quirement 
Verage 


Majors who wish to be considered for Special Honors must meet the 
i s listed under University Regulations and have attained a 3.5 grade- 
n the ; r 

1 the major and at least a 3.0 overall. Students who meet these criteria must 


184 


3 


5 


11 


i— 


109—10 Advanced Russian (3—3) 


161 Russian Culture to 1825 (3) 


162 Russian Culture since 1825 (3) 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


apply for admission to the program in writing by the end of the first semester of their jun? 
vear. Students must attain speaking proficiency at the Advanced Level, as measured by® 
Oral Proficiency Interview administered by an ACTFL-certified oral-proficiency tester, 
must successfully complete an honors thesis (Slav 197—98) 


Minor in Russian language and literature—Slav 1—2 and 3—4 or 5—6; 9—10 or 101 -2^ 
credit hours chosen from Slav 91—92, 161, 162, 165, 166, and 185-86 
Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced standing a" 


who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must take a plac 
examination before registration. Upon « ompletion of the examination, assignment is ma” 


seme 


to the appropriate course. 


2 Basic Russian (4—4) sw 
First part of beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understand? 
reading, and writing Russian. Prerequisite to Slav 2: Slav 1. Laboratory fee, 


per semester (Academic year) j 
4 Basic Russian (4—4) sv 
Second half of beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understandi? 
reading, and writing Russian. Prerequisite to Slav 3: Slav 2 or equivalent Prete 
uisite to Slav 4: Slav 3. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academic W 
6 Intensive Basic Russian (8—8) Robin and 9*4 


Beginning intensive course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, pr 
ing, and writing Russian (equivalent to Slav 1-2 and 3—4). Rec ommended” 
majors. Prerequisite to Slav 6: Slav 2 or 5 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $70 


semester (Academic year) 4 
9—10 Intermediate Russian (3—3) Thomp* 
Practice in speaking, listening, reading, and writing at the intermediate lev 


Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $50 
semester (Academic year) " 
Rol 


12 Intensive Intermediate Russian (6—6) 


mi 
Intermediate intensive course in speaking, understanding, reading, and wil 
Russian. Compared to Slav 9—10, includes additional practice in language 
Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, or permission of instructor. Recommended for ma} 
Laboratory fee, $70 per semester (Academic year) qi 


21-22 Basic Czech (3—3) 


Beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, reading: g 
writing Czech. Prerequisite to Slav 22: Slav 21 or equivalent. Laboratory fee 


per semester (Academic year) T 
23—24 Basic Second-Year Czech (3-3) jit 
Second half of beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understa? dí 
reading, and writing Czech. Prerequisite to Slav 23: Slav 22; prerequisite 10" 
24: Slav 23. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academic year) pé 
91—92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3—3) Rol y 
Emergence and development of Russian literature and social ideas during 
19th and early 20th centuries—in English (Academic year) ri 
101-2 Readings in the Russian Press (3—3) v 
Representative reading of Russian periodicals and current publications: pre 


uisite: Slav 4 or 6 or permission of instructor pl 

Thom. 
Practice in speaking, listening, reading, and writing at the advance 
Prerequisite: Slav 10 or 12 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee; 

semester (Academic year) J3 

VP 

olkher 


Survey of Russian cultural heritage from its ancient origins through the T, 
19th century. Architecture from the medieval period through the ene ^4 
Empire style. Iconography, the influence of the Church, and effects of the 
Russian culture 3 
olii 
H r » 2l. M 
Survey of Russian culture from the 19th century through the present, im gf 
intellectual movements; realism in music, art, and theatre; ballet; ava? 


painting; and effects of Soviet policies and of Perestroika poll 
165 Russian Literature from the Revolution to World War II (3) ; "m 
Basic themes, trends, and literary figures of the 1920s and 1930s; the imr yd 


the revolution on writers and literature; emergence of social realismi% 


185 
166 Russian Literature from World War II to the Present (3 


Rollberg 
Literature in wartime and in postwar years: the “thaws,” the 


> new generation of 


„„ Writers, and new trends in literature since the 1960s—in English 

171 19th-Century Russian Prose (3) Rollberg 
Reading ind discussion of selected prose texts of the 19th century—in Russian 

^ Prerequisite Slav 10 or 12 or equivalent; Slav 91-92 Fall, even years) 

172 19th-Century Russian Poetry | 3) Rollberg 
Reading and discussion of selected poetry of the 19th century—in Russian 

E Prerequisite Slav 10 or 12 or equivalent; Slav 91—92 (Spring, odd years) 

173 20th-Century Russian Prose (3 Rollberg 
eading and discussion of selected prose of the 20th century—in Russian Prereq- 
uisite: Slav 10 or 12 or equivalent; Slav 165, 166 Fall, odd years 


174 20th-Century Russian Poetry (3 Rollberg 

fading and dis ussion of selected poetry of the 20th century—in Russian 

185-86 Bur asite Slav 10 or 2 or equivalent; Slav 165, 166 I 
roduction to Russian Cinema (3—3 

Introduc tion to the deve 


even years) 
Rollberg 
lopment of Russian cinema from poli l 


litical, social, and 
195 aesthetic points of view 
9 Special Topics (3) Staff 


directed study of East European 
repeated for credit Stude 
Vision by 


languages, literatures, or « 


ires. May be 


s must obtain chair’s approval and 
an appropriate member of the departm 
c." 9-10 or 11-12, 91-92, 165, 166 
Senior Honors Thesis (3—3 


Senior honors thesis on a topic related to Russia: 
equired of 


SOCIOLOGY 


nge tor super 
tor Russian 
197. « 
-98 A^ 
Staff 
1 language, literature, or culture 
and open only to honors candidates in the department 


Jesse J€ssor A. Etzioni 
P P iid Stephens, T.F. Courtless, Jr., P.H.M Lengermann (Research), R.A. Wallace. 
Adjunct wy WJ Chambliss, R.C Rist, M.K. Whyte (Visit 

Billson 


Tofessor J.M 
dju; Professors J.L 
la j SSOCiate Profes 

Assistant Profes 


Tropea (Chair), S.A. Tuch, R. Weitzer, J.R Wedel (Research) 
sors R.B. Zamoff, M.E. Boeckmann, M.E. McIntosh. R Whitaker 
sors C. Deitch, N.A. Briggs, J.F. Markey 


OMmitte Tag 
^L, Trona. 9 Criminal Justice 


Ope 
I : (Chair), K.E Newcomer, C.E. ( Rear, L. Sigel P. Wahlbeck, A.M Yezer 
Jac) 
telor 
ies € 
Ufilled 4 Arts with a major in sociology—The following requirements must be 
1 T} 
A © genera] = ; T 
Sand ¢ neral requirements stated under Columbian ( ollege and Graduate School of 
P ‘ Clences 
rer 
equa ite course—Soc 1 
$ rec 
Ocia] se ien courses in related areas—12 credit hours in one of the following related 
D Ce 
Psycho fields anthropology, economics geography, history, political science, or 
4. Ren i 
Quir 
1n e 
Q0.le Sc d courses in the major—Soc 101, 102, 103, 104, 191, and seven addit 1al 
( )Cic k 
Urge ù logy courses including three courses chosen from the 160s group and two 
T er el : , i ^ 
the lu ì trom the 170s group. Soc 101, 102, 103, and 104 should preferably be taken 
Dior year 
Bq 
Ich 
elor 
u of Ar : i 
Tilleq Arts with a major in criminal justice l'he following requirements must be 
1 Th 
i he 
its 4. ," Beneral ra 
2 and Se ler al re quirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 
Pre “ence 


te Course—Soc 1 
fe Quired Courses in related areas—ForS 103—4, PAd 125, PSc 113 
M Soc 104 Courses in the major—Soc 3, 101, 102, 136, 145, 1 

à 178, 184. and 187 
nde 


92, and one course chosen 


d courses in relate 


d areas— Anth 154, Phil 142, Psyc 154, and PSc 115 


112 


186 SOCIOLOGY 

Sociology: Legal Assistant Program—Columbian College students may undert# 
courses in the Legal Assistant Program, offered through the University’s Center for Care 
Education and approved by the American Bar Association, as part of their ba helo 


degree. The courses that apply to the degree are designated SocL (Sociology: Legal As 


tant Program) and are listed below the sociology courses that follow 

Required: 15 credit hours, consisting of SocL 101, 102, 103, 104, and one course í I 
from SocL 105, 106, 107, 108, 109. SocL courses are not counted toward the degree unti , 
15 hours have been completed. No more than 15 hours may apply to the degree. — 

In addition to the five required SocL courses, students must complete two additio 
courses—CWLA 202, Legal Research and Writing, and CWLA 213, Legal Acc ounting b% 
listed in Center for Career Education publications)—if a Legal Assistant Certificate is 107 
earned as well. Credit for these two courses does not apply to the bachelor's degree; ^ 


ost 


courses require separate fees 

Courses in the Legal Assistant Program must 
overall program average of B is required for the Legal Assistant Certificate, whic 
awarded at the time the degree is conferred 

Students who are interested in this option should consult with the Columbian Coll 
Student Services Office. Students who choose this option may not apply credit for? 


courses outside Columbian College toward their degree 


be passed with a grade of C or better 


Special Honors—In addition to meeting the general requirements stated under Uni 
sity Regulations, a candidate for graduation with Special Honors in sociology must m? 
tain a 3.3 grade-point average in sociology and must complete a senior honors thesis i?” 
195; the candidate must be registered in Soc 195 no later than the first semester of these?" 


year 
: ^ > 1’ 

Minor in sociology—A minimum of 15 hours of course work, including Soc 1 and 10 

103 or 104, plus 9 hours of electives in sociology courses at the 100 level, excluding Soe 


and 192 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may bet 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for co 
listings 

Note: Departmental majors may not take a second major or a minor within the do 
ment. That is, a student majoring in sociology may not declare a second major in cri f 
justice, nor vice versa; a student with a major in criminal justice may not declare 4 min 


sociology 


TOS So 
Departmental prerequisite: Soc 1 is prerequisite to all sociology courses except * 


SOCIOLOGY 
gi 


1 Introduction to Sociology (3) 
A broad overview of the “sociological imagination’ 
social events and personal experience; sociology's place among the soci 
ences; basic elements of sociological perspectives (Fall and spring) iil? 
3 Introduction to Criminal Justice (3) Chambliss, Courtless, © 
An introduction to the study of criminal justice. The historical develop™, 


criminal justice and its evolution into modern legal systems. The y 
iU 


n 


o^ 
g 


' as a way of underst? 


different forms 'of criminal justice on society and the individual 
101 Social Research Methods (3) 

Introduction to basic research methods in sociology. Topics include rl 

design, sampling, measurement, and analysis of survey data via compl 

plication (Fall) w 
102 Techniques of Data Analysis (3) m, 

Continuation of Soc 101. Examination of a range of topics in the m" 

analysis of sociological data, with a strong emphasis on computer apP » 


Prerequisite: Soc 101 (Spring 4 
103 Classical Sociological Theory (3) Courtless, Stephens: co 
Development of social thought from 1840 to 1940. Major emphasis on 

Marx, Durkheim, Simmel, Weber, Cooley, and Mead (Fall) wi 
104 Contemporary Sociological Theory (3) j "m 
A systematic study of the work of selected social theories of the post-W? ep 


II era. Emphasis on Parson, Merton, Mills, Collins, Habermas, Gidden*” 
Homans, Blau, Blumer, Goffman, Berger, Garfinkel (Spring) 


SOCIOLOGY 187 


111 Qualitative Research (3) Chambliss, Langton, Weltzer 
Examination of the logic of qualitative inquiry and techniques of qualitative data 
collection and analysis Various research methods are ¢ overed, with an emphasis 

on intensive interviewing, partic ipant observation in fie 


ld settings, and focus 
groups Prerequisite: Soc 101 


(Spring) 

112 Evaluation Research (3) Briggs 
Introduction to the evaluation of public programs designed to address the impact 
of social problems on individuals households, and larger collec tive groups 
Application of social sc ience theory and research methods to the assessment of 
Impact benefits and c osts of such programs. Prerequisite Soc 101, 102 (Fall 

119 Applied Evaluation Research (9) Briggs 
Jevelopment of applied research skills through seminars readings, and 
field plac ement. Research placement required before registration. Prerequisite 
Soc 112 (Spring) 

120 Di hi 


Sociology and Public Policy (3) 


Staff 
Introduction 


to concepts, theory, and research illustrating the application of the 
13s Sociological perspective to public policy 

° Youth and Delinquency (3) 
Analysis of historical, e onomic 
in Socializing youth and the 


Chambliss, Courtless Tropea 


, and social conditions affe ting both difficulties 
evolution of the state 


's formal systems of control 
T (Spring) 

36 Criminology (3) Chambliss, Courtless Tropea 
Nature and distribution of crime as related to the development and operation of 
Criminal law and various social and legal institutions. Analysis of the historical, 
Social, legal, and cultural conditions affec ting the nature of crime, criminality, 

145 m the development of state responses made to it (Fall 
oduction to Criminal Law (3) 


Courtless 


Introduction principles of criminal law and 


to the sources and fundamental 
Procedure usi 


161 aed sing major soc iological perspectives as interpretive tools (Spring) 
lology of Complex Organizations (3) Langton, Tropea 
“view of soc iological approaches to the study of complex organizations 
Selected and comparative emphasis on bureauc ratic organization in both gov 
162 ernment and private sectors (Spring) 

9ciology of the Family (3) Stephens 

n examination of the stages of family life: birth, childhood, premarital relation- 

$ ups, Marriage and sex roles in marriage, retirement and old age Special em- 

163 oe on development and maintenance of interpersonal relations (Fall) 
Ogy of Education (3) Tropea, Wallace 

min is of educational systems from historic al—comparative, institutional, and 

““9-S0Ciolo 


gical perspectives. Emphasis on educ ational syst 


t ems in relation to 
te religious | 


role of f ultural, economic, and political forc es shaping their character; the 
164 Oclolos al education in modern society (Spring 
Sociol > Medicine and Health Care ( 3) . Langton 
econone perspec tives on medicine and health care Emphasis on social. 
Professic’ m political processes related to health care, medical occ upations, 
* (Fall) nals, medical organizations, and delivery of health care services 
us 
Abciology of Religion (3) Wallace, Yeide 
contripi Of the relationships between religion and society. Topics include the 
e ature o of religion to social integration, social change, and social inequality; 
,, COmmur e religious experience; religious symbolism; the basis of religious 
167 Jociolo lities (Fall) 
AW as ae Law (3) Chambliss, Courtless, Tropea 
Placed "^ ial phenomenon and agency of social control. Special emphasis is 
" (Fall) Study of the sources of and « hallenges to the legitimacy of law 
? Economic S 


i Tropea 
approach to thè study of micro- and macroeconomic behavior 
and 


comparative analyses informed by the literature of soc iology and 
s . 
cial sciences. Critica] review of economic 


policy in developing, post- 
St and advanced market societies 


Spring) 


SOCIOLOGY 


170 Class and Inequality (3) Stephens, Tu! 


Analvsis of distribution of resources and opportunities for participation, educ 
tion, and social mobility. International comparisons; analysis of public poli 
that affect these distributions (Fall) 

Stephe! 


173 Social Movements (3) 
General survey of the various forms of collective behavior (fads, 
social movements, etc.), and a more detailed study of the genesis, developm® 
(5pring) 


iat 
panics, II 


and decay of social movements and social revolutions 
175 Sociology of Sex and Gender (3) 

The roles of women and men from social structural 

perspectives Analysis of gender inequality in such areas as t 


walls 
and social psycholog 
he family," 


workforce, the media, politics, law, religion, and education (Fall) 

178 Deviance and Control (3) Tropea, Weit 
Analysis of the creation of deviance through € ollective definitions and respons 
Development of a perspective on processes of becoming deviant (Spr 

Wel 


179 Race and Minority Relations (3) Stephens, Tuch, 
Analvsis of relationships between dominant and minority groups in soci? 


nature and range of problems; analysis of the phenomenon of prejudice. 


(Spring) 4 
181 Special Topics (3) » 
Analvsis and examination of various processes in society 
to the field of sociology, e.g., social conflict, socialization, soc ial chang 
(Fall and sp 
Trof 
Analys 


' 
of general importa 
e, TO? 


changes each semester; may be repeated once for credit 
184 Violence and the Family (3) 
Comparative approach to power and violence in family systems 
devaluation of family relations. Critical survey of explanations oi violence ^ 
responses made to it (Fall) i 
187 Sociology of Terror (3 Courtless, Cham" 
Examination of contemporary terrorism, using historical and sociological y 
spectives. The state and terrorism (the state as terrorist, state-supported tef | 
ism, and the limitations and possibilities of state response to the thre? 


terrorism) (Spring) 
188 Sociology of Alcohol and Other Drug Use (3) Lan 

A historical overview of alcohol and other drug use Emphasis on social, j 

nomic, and political factors relating to production, consumption, and § 


policy (Spring) qi 
191 Senior Seminar (3) 3 
A final review of the field for sociology majors nearing grac 
emphasizes the integration ot theorv and research, critical reflection 
tion, and recent developments in sociology. Required for all sociolog 
Prerequisites: Soc 101, 102, 103, and 104 (Fall and spring) qu 
192 Fieldwork in Criminal Justice (9) 
Development of experience-based perspective on criminal justice throug! f, 
ent in legislative, policymaking, and juve™ " 
aring 8f 


ed coU 
luation. The o f 
and eve" 
y mê 


ings, seminar, and field placem 
criminal justice institutions Required of criminal justice majors ne 
tion; field placement required before registration (Fall and spring) gj 

195 Research (1, 2, or 3) " 
Independent study and special projects. Open only to selected undergi? g 
students with promising academic records. Prerequisite Students must 4 [/ 
written proposal of their plan of study for the approval of the staff mem w 
department who will be directing the research. May be repeated for cre 
maximum of 6 credits (Fall, spring, and summer 


SOCIOLOGY: LEGAL ASSISTANT PROGRAM 


101 Substantive Law (4) 
Basic legal concepts and the vocabulary ar 
law as they relate to contracts, torts, domestic relations, trusts ane "y 
property, the Uniform Commercial Code, business associations, crimin? 
and evidence 

102 Administrative Law (4) e 
A survey of the rule-making and adjudicatory procedures in gov ernment 88 gl 

through case study, enabling statutes, and legislative histories Anal 


y bet 
id resource materials of subs yl 


ysis 


SPEECH AND HEARING 189 


Statutes as the Freedom of Information Act, the National Environmental Protec- 
i inre A 
lion Act, and the Administrative Procedure Act 
Civil Procedure (3 : 
, (C ut 
The legal assistant's role in the litigation process. Fact investigation; drafting of 
t x " f T > f - 
pleadings; discovery summary, and control of documents; and pre a. ae 
1 | "edere es 
tion. Structure and jurisdiction of federal and state courts and the Federal Ru 


i 103 


104 I thi 
egal Ethics (1) PT 
The Americ in Bar Association Code of Professional Responsibility and the : gal 
i si I i > law poration 
assistant's responsibilities and conduct in the private law firm, corporati 
Bovernment, and other legal settings 
105 C 
i ? orporate Law (3) 
Jone eptual and practical aspects of corporate structure: public, private, non 
al ¢ pre | as] 
Profit, and other « orporate entities; the role of the legal assistant in organizing, 
Inc Orporating, operating, financing, and dissolving the corporate entity 
| 106 Crim; 
| Timinal Law (3) 
T Ir à 1 nviction. District of 
The Safeguards of criminal procedure, from arrest through convi wear ipa 
Columbia cases, the Federal Rules of Criminal Prox edure, recent Supreme 4 
and District of Columbia case law on suppression of evidence and statements, 
1 and related area of criminal procedure 
07 He; 
alth Law (3) 
T j à 2 te R > > re, 
lé major issues of financing health care in the United States: Me Y 
i rie t 2 impact ar 
Medicaid, private insurers, and uninsured. Overview of cost issue impa 
response 
108 


International Law (3) 


e structure of international legal systems. U.S. bilateral and Tear qe — 

ments, The impact of international law vs. domestic law. Overview of inter 
national law in today’s legal environment 

109 Te. *communication Law (3) 

Werview 

Broups 

national 


SPANISH 


of structure and regulation and legal relationships among industry 
Broadcast regulations, cable television, common carriers, and inter 
and new technology 


e 
9mànce Languages and Literatures. 
SPR 


Teacher Preparation and Special Education. 
EC I 
CH AND HEARING 


Profe 
 SSOre $7 
Asso, ion J. Hillis, L.S Bowling, C.W. Linebaugh (Chair) 
“e fe D JH 
a Ssistant rofe ssors M.D.M Brewer, J.R. Regnell 


SPR 


“SSistan rofessor L.M. Bland ; 
ofessorial Lecturers M.E. Moody, D. Williamson 
OQ h 3 
Ment el I of Arts witl 


I ir ience—T wing require- 
1 a major in speech and hearing science—The following req 


$T 
1 Dust be fulfilled: 


Arts ane Benera] requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 
Sciences 
Plus 12 suited courses in related areas—Anth 4 or 161; Psyc 121 and 131 (or pian | 
by the n ditiona) credit hours of 100-level courses selected from related areas as approvec 
ajor advisor r 
“quired courses in the major—SpHr 11, 71, 101, 102, 103, 104, 108, 119, 130, 131 
li 


^ua lina S 3 
“Dd at |. : Speech and hearing—15 credit hours are required, including SpHr 11, 101, 103, 
130 


: 'cted from S 2, 104, 108, 119 
' and m» dit hours of 100-level courses to be selected from SpHr 102, 104 


f ù Derm: . Dd . : i. 

TOT cre, ; mission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
; owar n i rograr lletin for course 

“Sting, Ward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for 1 


"d hearing therapy: See the Speech and Hearing Center 


STATISTICS/STATISTICAL COMPUTING 


Professorial Lecturers J. Kullback, F 


STATISTICS/STATISTICAL COMPI TING 


Regnell, Bowl 


11 Voice and Diction (3) 
:ss, and clarity in conversation throug 


Development of naturalness, correc tne 
study of phonetics, rate, volume, pitch, and quality in preparation for pe 
mance. Laboratory fee, $10 (Fall, spring, and summer) j 
71 Foundations of Human Communication (3) Moe 
An introduction to the fundamental princ iples of the biology of speech, hear 
and language, language structure and use, and human communicative inte 
tion. Practice in the identification of spec ific verbal and nonverbal aspects” 
communication behavior. (Fall and spring) 
101 Hearing Science (3) 
Anatomy and physiology of the audi d 
choacoustics. Theories of hearing and frequency jo 
ratory fee, $20. (Fall) , 
102 Neural Substrates of Speech, Hearing, and Language (3) Lineba® 
Neuroanatomy and neurophysiology as they relate to speech, hearing, and ø 
guage. Emphasis on sensory and motor systems and neuroanatomical corel? 


of language processing; neurolinguistics. Laboratory fee, $20 (Spring. 
Line 


103 Speech Science (3) 
Functions of the respiratory, 
production; physiologic al and 

104 Speech and Language Disorders (3) 

Survey of the nature and causes of development 
sch and language. Emphasis on prevention and effective 
language impairment. (Spring) 

pri 


prev 


tory mechanism; basic acoustics an 
and intensity perception. 


laryngeal, and orofacial structures in normal $ 
acoustic phonetics. Laboratory fee, $20 y 
willian 
al and acquired disord j 
spee communication 
persons having a speec h- 
108 Introduction to Audiology (3) i 
Survey of the field of audiology, including the measurement of hearing 
nature and causes of hearing impairment, hearing aids and habilitation/Té of 
tation of the hearing impaired. Prerequisite: SpHr 101. Laboratory fee, 
(Spring) pi 
119 Experimental Analysis of Communication Behavior (3) f 
Assessment of speaker-listener behavior; acoustic, behavioral, and ling 
properties of speaker intelligibility and credibility; behav ioral observatl? 
computer technology in measurement and modification ol speaker- Jisten 


tributes. (For laboratory credit, register for 1 hour of SpHr 196.) Prerequisite j 
1 or SpHr 71. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) g 


130 Speech and Language Acquisition I (3) y 
Survey of speech and language ac quisition from birth through age five Sem 
pragmatic, morphologic, syntac tic, and phonologic theories and met ye 


analyzing acquisition Multicultural perspectives on acquisition. La 
fee, $20 (Fall) p 
131 Speech and Language Acquisition II (3) a 
Survey of speech and language acquisition from age six through adoles 
including the acquisition of literacy and metaknowledge. Semantic, P'S 


morphologic, syntactic, and phonologic theories and methods for à? à 

spoken and written language acquisition Laboratory fee, $20 (spre 9 
196 Independent Study (1 to 6) "m. 
permit! 


ecial projects. Before students are of 


Independent research and sp 
register for SpHr 196, they must submit a written proposal of the plan 0 d 


and obtain approval of the staff member who will direct the study 4” 


department chair 


sa 
Professors H.W. Lilliefors, A.D. Kirsch, J L. Gastwirth, N.D. Singpurwalla, RT.9 


(Chair), J.M. Lachin III, K.K.G. Lan pp 
Ponti, W.R. Nunn, N. Kirkendall, F Schell 


Associate Professors H.M. Mahmoud, T.K. Nayak, B. Toman 

Associate Professorial Lecturers R.F Teitel, J.S. Wu 

Assistant Professors D.A. Grier, C.B. Hurley, S. Bose, R. Modarres-Hakimi 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer R. Fernandez 


J 0 
Bachelor of Science with a major in statistics or in statistics with an option in^ 


science—The following requirements must be fulfilled 


l. The general re 
“rts and Scie 

2. pr 
Statistic 


nbian College and Graduate Schoo 
irements stated ider Golum 1 ; 
iata 1 ;, 33; Stat 91 or another fi 
ie. for all majors—Math 31, 32 
erequisite courses I 
al methods 
Required courses f 
(a) Required ourse se ated eee 
two approved 100-le for the statistics major with an opti 
(b) Re uired courses for th 
18, 119 131 
Students 
to take St 
tecomme 


j 189, plus 
157—58, 185 or 1! I 
otat 118, 119, 15 8,1 
Ist major l 


I tatistics 
vel courses in stati 


co 


»d courses 
)0-level computer related cc E 
| M PB: n statistics are advi 
t us two approvt beso aei ae 
lat 1 157—58, plus t ^ pursuing a Ph.D. progr 
R 1 in eventually f 4 à natin 
interested in ev Alien Vect VER 
at 190, Math 139 and 140, and tw 
" . à « Ah i 
nded 
To assure 
Majors 


Stu 


fath 157 is also 
language. Math 1 


t t Í t ("S 1S TEX 
>| V 

) I eiecti 

t l arım | 

ilan I] grar 


lents who seek Sr 
Minor 
Introduc 


Department 
ec] ith the I [ 
tatistics should check wi 

in sta ( 

Honors in | 

)ecial I I 


In statistics 


ng an 
I ncluding ar 
ni lepartment, in 
ved courses in this de[ 
18 hours of appre 

t 118, anc 
ry statistics « ourse, Stat 11 


nputer course 
one compu 


this department, 
A irses in thi 1 omes 
Fea sts wes selected with 
„finor in Statistical « ymputing 1 an additiona s ( ear of calculus is 
; 83, and é : 
appre Pat 129, 130, 131, 183, a n statistical. me 5 
Prova] ot advisor is well as a course i 
"Comme 


be taken 
-j mav Dt 

n the department me 

t raduate courses in the 

'd number of 

;& limited n 


letin for course 
Graduate Programs Bulle 

ree. See the Gradui 

ite degree 


edit for 
matter, and credi 
lated in their subject matte 

11, and 127 are rela 

» 93, 91, 104, 111, ar 

One of the 

Dre 


Ti tow entr ut ra is 
€ ance 
ec 1 ar a degree n 
il | 1 
SIX may b appi 
r al 38 1n statistics 
à irs 
siness con tatistics at a 
duction to Busine and Economic : i ; 
S I 1 hou lt 1 5 1es Vt ea 
J, labora F 


tributions 
probability distributi 
Sures Probability p l 


mation, tests of hy- 
Potheses 


taff 
1 correlation Fall ar I x 
on to Statisti in So jal = cers is, descriptive mea 
is ! ocial < nr | | 
^ | "oe Frequency T =e regression and 
Introduction to Ste boratory (1 hour). Freque der ie ar iom 

*ecture (3 hours la ora AEn o 

Sures. probab lity, sampli 

i ; nd spring 

Correlation Fall and spring 

9] 


inci Staff 
* € ds (3 
ples of Statistic al Metho 


i ] ibutions and 
Tobability frequency distr 


ts of hypotheses, regression 
Sures, estimation, tests of h : Fall) 
} ^nces 
Students in the natural scien 
103 S 


ampling in 
Special e 
ing Prob] 
Statistics 
*Cture 
OF rego; 


Accounting (3) ries 
lications of samy 
mphasis on appl 


g techni 


I] 

int Fall and 
91; l, or equivalent 

> site: Stat 51, 53, 91. « 

1 ems. Prerequisi 

04 


€ otati 
in M an ^»^ment, Adm nistration id Policy Studie 
I , ar 2] 
agem sd 3 


hniques 
istical tech liq 
Int juctory study of statistic: 

y (1 hour). Introduct 

(3 hours), laboratorv 1 


t ho 
han statistics wh 
fields other than 
in fields « n 
F zraduate students in fi 1 "meh | 
‘or gz 1 RH am 1 ni m 
arch problems. Fo ». Offered off ca m 
s training ter | | | 
lave no Previous statistic sciences (3 f statist techniques 
105 Statist in the Behavioral Sc m: : a) ieee - is techniques 
e rolat n e 
e ^ 1n laboratory (1 hot iance, correlatior eoe 
ecture (3 hours , lat Analysis of variance are te requ ale | 
0 "se problems ai requisite q pa 
: r research proble sampling theory: Pre equ : A d spring 
'arametri. tec hniques, s: i] mr Y Pall and , 
he Nava 
and Satisfactory performance on Jac : dS 
111 Usiness and Economic SA AM —— dist butions, ran 
ia phical methods, r j orron in 
*9SCriptivo Statistics, graphica voagian c pe 
? mato ina 
lom Variables sampling, estim anc see 
J Ing, Correlation and regression bo : 
B USiness and Economic Statistics 
ONtiny 


S gressior i-Square 
f regression 
'chniques of regr 

th emphasis on tech ug 

i ; 1 Nì mpl 

ation of Stat 111. v 


ies. de 
rs, time series 

8 designs index numbers, ti 

Used į 


P isite: Stat 111 or equivale 
ne Prerequisit 
economic s and busi less 
(Spring) 


] er topics 


STATISTICS/STATISTICAL COMPI TING 


118 Regression Analysis (3) Hu 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour) Simple and multiple linear regressi? 


esidual analysis, stepwise model building, multicolline$ 


partial correlation, 1 
4 
ator variables. Prerequisite: 3 credit hours sele” 


and diagnostic methods, indic 
from Stat 51, 53, 91, 104, 127 (Fall and spring) 

119 Analysis of Variance (3) si 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour) Introduction to the design of experim 


and analysis of variance; randomized bloc k, factorial, Latin square designs” 


analvsis of covariance. Prerequisite Stat 118 (Spring) ! 
121 Introduction to Categorical Data Analysis (3) y 
Sampling models for contingency tables; measures anc 
sample size and power evaluation in matched and unmatched studies; c 


tel-Haenszel procedure and its generalizations; modeling in cross-class™ 

tions; GSK method and ML approac h; logistic regression (Spring, even ye 

123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) d 
Same as Econ 123 

127 Statistics for the Biological Sciences (3) s 

to the biomed” 


: atit 
] tests of associal® 


Introduction to statistical techniques and reasoning applicable 
and related sciences. Properties of basic probability functions: binomial, poist 
and normal. Data analysis, inference, and experimental design. (Fall 
spring) 

pring) 9 


129 Introduction to Computing (3) / 
Introduction to personal and mainframe computers and their operating sys" 


spreadsheets with simple statistical applications, and programming with aP 
cations to technology. (Fall and spring) g 
130 Computer Programming (3) di 
Development of advanced computing ideas records, recursion, sets, po^ 
variables and dynamic storage. Introduction to data structures: stacks, qu 
linked lists, and binary search trees. Prerequisite: Stat 129 or equivalent. ' 


and spring) d 

131 Data Structures and Algorithms (3) v 
Analysis of algorithms. Development and application of advanced data * y 
„AVL trees, B-trees, tree balancing: 


tures; binary trees, heaps, Patrica trees 
rerequisite: Stat 130 or equiv 


graphs. Sorting and sear hing algorithms. P: 


(Fall and spring) 
132 Introduction to Discrete Structures (3) Mah 
Same as Math 132 9 
135 Survey of Programming Languages (3) " 
Structured and nonstructured languages; list-structured languages: P 


matching and symbol manipulation languages; interpretive and interac 


guages; variable binding Prerequisite: Stat 131 (Spring) 7 
Mabe 


142 Introduction to Automata Theory (3) ) 
Finite state automata. Turing mac hines and computability; unive 


machine; computable and noncomputable functions; halting problem y 
and their relationship to automata. Prerequisite: Stat 130 an 


ral yf 


grammars 
Stat 132 (Spring) » 
148 Database Systems (3) k’ 
random access storage. Hierarchical, netwo y 


Sequential file processing; ! 
relational data models. Data normalization; data description language i 


facilities. File and index organization; inverted files. Data integrity 
liability; computer security. Prerequisite: Stat 130 : 


157-58 Introduction to Mathematical Statistics (3—3) P 
Stat 157: Basic concepts of probability theory, including random |^ 


independence, distribution theory, and sampling theory. Stat 158: ^ el 
procedures, including estimation, hypothesis testing, regression analys i 
experimental design. Prerequisite: Math 32 or equivalent (Academ § 

173 Discrete Systems Simulation (3) 
Same as OR 173 

181 Applied Time Series Analysis (3) 
Autoregressive integrated moving average (ARIMA) modeling and fore y 
univariate time series. Estimation of spectral density functions, white DO i 
and tests for periodicities. Theory and applications using SAS on the 

puter. Prerequisite: Math 33, Stat 157—58 or 118 (Fall) 


j 
Kirkendð ig 
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183 Intermediate Statistical Laboratory: Staff 
Statistical Computing Packages (3) 

Application of program packages (e.g., SAS, SPSS, BMDP) to the solution of 
multivariate statistical problems. Basic concepts in data file preparation/manip- 
ulation, analytical techniques, and interpretation of results. Prerequisite: an 
introductory statistics course (Fall and spring) 

Computer Performance Modeling (3) Mahmoud, Hurley 
Mathematical tools for modeling and predicting the speed and utilization of 
Computer systems, inc luding deterministic, stochastic, and computer simula- 
tion models. Queuing models, Poisson processes, birth-death processes, and 


response surfaces. Prerequisite: Stat 130 and 157 or equivalent (Spring) 
187 Introduction to Sampling (3) Staff 
Problems of sampling and sample design. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equivalent 
(Fall) 
188 Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) Lilliefors 


Statistical inference when the form of the underlying distribution is not fully 

Specified. Nonparametric procedures for estimation and testing hypotheses, An 
introduction to robust procedures. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equivalent 

189_9¢ (Spring, odd years) fe M A 

40 Mathematical Probability and Applications (3—3 Staff 

Obability theory, including combinatorial analysis, conditional probability, 

and stochastic independence. Random variables and their distributions; laws of 

arge numbers and central limit theorem. Application of concepts to elementary 

Stochastic processes such as coin-tossing sequences, branching processes, 


Markov chains Prerequisite: Math 32 or equivalent (Alternate academic 
19 years) 

5 Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
a be repeated once for credit, Admission by permission of department 
Chair, ‘all « ing) 

198 § (Fall and spring) 


~~ Special Topics (3) Staff 
pic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
Provided the content differs 


STR ' 
‘ ATEGIC MANAGEMENT AND PUBLIC POLICY 


lal Lecturers J.H. Joseph, W.N. LaForge 

S&Ociqts ofessors D.J. Lenn, J.B. Thurman, J. Cook, E.J Englander (Chair), J.H. Beales III 
í ssistant ofessorial Lecturers M.N. Ric hburg, F. Bucy 

Carr ofessors D.R. Kane, L. Burke, M. Starik, M Mallott, H. Kim, B. Horak, R.A. 
: Ssistant Visiting) 

$ ofessorial Lecturer S.E.. Borke 

?e the Sc 
gree of School of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading to the 
3chelor of Business Administration 


5 

^ Introduction to Business (3) Staff 
: tructure, activities, and problems of business enterprise; its contribution to the 
Individual and society; careers in business. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing 

104 te and spring) 

Usiness and the Legal System (3) Kane 

ium overview of the legal system, role of law, and key legal concepts such as 

ten contracts. Specific business applications—antitrust, employer obliga- 

(Fal) Organization of business enterprise, securities regulation, international law 


al 8 ) 
190 e... ' SPring, and summer) 
» Special T : vt) 


Experi Opics (3) Staff 
192 ‘mental offering; new course topics and teaching methods 

: "Business Management (3) Staff 

mene practice of small-business management. Focus on effective manage- 


^ t small firms, essentials of planning and organizing the firm, financial and 
on ministrative controls. Evaluation of alternative business forms purchase of an 
Boing firm, franchising, and new business start-ups (Fall) 


available 


132 


150 


199 Individual Research (arr.) 
Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be repeated onë 


BAdm 53 

BAdm 55 Fundamentals of Business Law 

BAdm 150 Business and Government Relations 
BAdm 197 Strategy Formulation and Implementation 


Programs in teacher preparation and specia! education are offere 
by the Graduate School of Education and Human Development. The following cours 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Qu 
58 Curriculum Adaptation for the Child With Special Needs (3) 


AND SPECIAL ED ATION 


EACHER PREPARATION 


sul 


for credit (Fall and spring) 


The following business core courses are offered through the Department of Strateg" 
nueini 
Management and Public Policy. For course descriptions, see listing under Busing 


Administration 


Management, Organizations, and Society 


TEACHER PREPARATION AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 


e 
d at the graduate I 
es 9 


to undergraduates 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


Student Teaching in Early Childhood Schools (3 or 6) a 
For seniors. Supervised teaching in selected prekindergarten or kindergé 
class in accredited school; seminar. Admission by permission of instructo 


/ 


(Spring) 

Foundations of Early Childhood Education (3) SY 
Historical development, philosophy, and objectives of nursery schools, kino, 
gartens, and day care; exploration of contemporary programs and models "3 
curriculum implications for schools in the United States and abroad Admis 
by permission of instructor (Fall) T 
Early Childhood Curriculum (3 i 
Rationale, development, content approaches, programs, and materials P , 
guage arts, mathematics, science, health, social studies, and aesthetic educa” 


Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) oi 
Role of the Professional in Early Childhood Education (3) ue 
Planning, reporting, records, teacher—child and teacher—family interactio 

p 


agnosis and evaluation, working with paraprofessionals and parents Em ji 
arii 
on total classroom ecology. Admission by permission of instructor (5P 


de? 
Lectures, demonstrations, and experiences designed to develop the stu y 
ability to adapt curriculum and style of presentation to meet the nee? 
special child (Spring) Me 


102 Practicum in Teaching the Child With Special 


Needs: Methods and Materials (3 or 6 


Laboratory course taught in an elementary public school. Students obser i 
participate in a demonstration seminar conducted by the instructor. * 
fee, $50 (Fall) ot 
168 Overview of Handicapping Conditions: 
Etiology and Symptomatology (3) pil 
Causes and symptoms of most prevalent handicapping conditions in * 
who can be mainstreamed 3i 
187 Sign Language and Deafness I (3) ,U 
Introduction to American Sign Language and to cultural aspects of tb 
community S 
188 Sign Language and Deafness II (3) Ta 
o 


Development of conversational skills in American Sign Language ànc 
awareness of the deaf community. Prerequisite: SpEd 187 


HEATRE AND DANCE 
Profe 


4... sors M.R. Withers A.G. Wade 
ASSOC 


As siate Professors N T) Johnson (Chair), N.C. Garner, L.B. Jai obson, W.A. Pucilowsky 
Ssistant Professors B.W Sabelli, C.F. Gudenius, A.C. Pao 
Bachelor of A 


1 Arts with a major in theatre— The folli wing requirements must be fulfilled 


Arte .. © Beneral requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 
z and Sc lences 
"quired courses in related areas—12 credit hours in dramatic literature 
from r duired courses in the major— TrDa 14, 130, 139, 145—46, 147; 6 credit hours chosen 
m TrDa 131. 1 


35, 136; 12 additional credit hours in 100- 
Bac 
: ac helor of Arts 


l 
Arts he Beneral requirements stated und 
2 


level theatre and dance courses 


with a major in dance— The follow ing requirements must be fulfilled 


: er Columbian College and Graduate School 
and Sc ienc es 


4. Re 
tha quired cours 


f 
or 


ses in the major: 8 


n 4 ho ) credit hours of courses in tec hnique, with no more 

Courses in " at the 100 level; 8 hours of courses in reative prox ess three hours each of 

Maintains leory dan e history, and culture; 14 hours of TrDa electives. The department 
8 list of courses that fulfill these requirements 

Bac 

Da m rof irts with a major in dramatic lite rature—The Department of Theatre and 

ture, T EM Department of English offer an interdisc iplinary major in dramatic litera- 

equal ç onside which , ombines the strengths of the two departments, is designed to give 

3e Dra ~~€Tation to the two key aspects of theatre: the | 


: Iterary text and the production 
Matic Lite 


rature 


18 credit hours of theatre courses, including TrDa 145—46 


ling 3 hours chosen from TrDa 


not more than 9 hours of dance technique should be 


À 18 credit hours of dance courses, inclu 
" ? 
cluded t82, 186, and 190 or 191 


In addition to meeting the general requirements stated under | niver- 


9 à grad 5, candidates for graduation with Special Honors in Theatre or Dance must 
; ade. ^ i " 
! h a fac i Point average of 3.4 and suci essfully complete TrDa 199. They must « onsult 
aU ; p 
Study „ “ty advisor in the first semester of tl 
” 8nd the di 


hav, "Bulation 


1, a limited number of graduate courses in the 


department may be taken 
àn undergraduate degree. See the Graduate 


Programs Bulletin for course 
No 


le: C 
Courses below the 
11 Theatre 
Underst; 


Manag, 
Obsery 


100 level are primarily for nonmajors 
Production (3) Gudenius and Staff 
anding of the basic elements of production (performance, technical and 
ement) and the collaborative artist artisan process through discussion 
ation, and p cal applicat ‘all and spring 
Introd practical application (Fall and spring) 


~ ction to Acting (3) Garner, Jacobson, Wade 

develop, niques ot concentration, imagination improvisation, and character 

45 Un pment (Fall and spring) 
^ €rstanding the Theatre (3) 

e art of the theatre; its 


Sabelli 
Contributions of t 


literature, architecture, aesthetic s, and mech 


anics 
he playwright, actor, director, and designer 


Attendance at 


lea g s i 
lade Performances presentations, and videos (Fall and spring) 
Th *rstanding the Dance (3) 


Staff 
ative processes, 
(Fall and spring 


e Nowing 
E dance n : 
50 egin styles 
51 nning B 


doing, and making of the art of dance through cre 
, history, and visual representations 


allet (1) 


"— J Staff 
52 Be ee Intermediate Ballet (1) Stati 
53 Bes ting Modern Dance (1) Staff 
54 Ber; ing, 


Intermediate Modern Dance (1 


e Staff 
e 
55 p oning Jazz | 1) 


? Beginn; Staff 
58 eginz O Intermediate Jazz (1 Staff 
59 aning Spanish Dance (1 Staff 

*Binning, 


Intermediate Spanish Dance (1 Staff 


THEATRE AND DANCE 


62 Beginning Ballroom Dance (1 su 
105 Fundamentals of Playwriting (3) Griff 
Same as Engl 105 
108 Intermediate Playwriting (3) Griff 
Same as Engl 108 
Jacobs! 


112 Voice and Character (3) 
The practice and application of voice production with reference to skele” 
alignment, breathing, resonance, and articulation. Emphasis is placed on " 
process of voice production and its application to performance Prerequis" 
SpHr 11 or TrDa 14 (Fall) 

113 Stage Dialectics (3) Jacobs 
Vocal production related to interpretation of specific texts. Focus on stage ™ 


lects and the interpretation of Shakespeare. Prerequisite: TrDa 112 (Spr? 
115 Beginning Scene Study (3) Garner, Jaco 
Principles of role development, concentrating on 20th-century material. ^ 
requisite: TrDa 14 (Fall) ; 
116 Scene Study: Modern Comedy (3) Garner, Jacob 
Principles of role development, comic timing, and stage business, conc entrá” 


on material by contemporary playwrights, such as Neil Simon Prerequi*" 
TrDa 115 (Spring, odd years) 

117 Audition Techniques (3) Jacobson, Gat 
All aspects of the audition process: selection and rehearsal of audition I^ 
logues, handling of cold reading, etc. Prerequisite: TrDa 115 or equival” 
(Fall, even years) 

122 Scene Study: Classical Drama (3) 
Principles of role development and handling of verse dialogue, concentrat 
classical Greek and Shakespearian drama. Prerequisite: TrDa 112 and 11% 
(Fall, odd years) E 

123 Scene Study: Classical Comedy (3) Jacobson, om 
Principles of role development, concentrating on material from the Eng 
Restoration, Molière, and other 17th- and 18th-century playwrights. 


$ 
Garner, Jacot? 
inp“ 


uisite: TrDa 115. (Spring, even years) # 
124 Play Analysis (3) 

Same as Engl 124 w 
127 Scene Study: Film and Television (3) ff 

Techniques of acting for the camera; analysis of film and television script y 


actor's point of view. Prerequisite: TrDa 112. Laboratory required, La 
fee, $10 (Spring, even years) j 

130 Basics of Production Design (3) Sabelli, Pucilowsky, Gude 
Understanding of the basic elements of production design and exec ution thee 
discussion, observation, and practical application. Laboratory required 
tory fee, $50. (Fall) 

131 Introduction to Lighting (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Theories and practicum in lig 
theatre and dance. Laboratory fee, $15 (Fall) 

132 Makeup Design (3) 

Theory and practicum in the art of makeup design, including latex an¢ 

135 Introduction to Scene Design (3) g 
Fundamental study of scenography, including historic overview, bas" 24 
ing, and rendering techniques, through the use of various mediums ane’ 
analysis (Fall, odd years) o 

136 Beginning Costuming (3) Puci j 
History of fashion in Western civilization from ancient Greece to the 20 y 
tury. Fundamental study of costume research through specific projects d 
construction. (Fall) $ 

139 Theatre Practicum (1) "i 
Participation in department mainstage productions in a production: "o 

ment, or performance capacity under the supervision of a member of t m 

Prerequisite: TrDa 11 or 130. May be repeated for a total of 6 credits. 

spring 


Gud?" 
inti 


"m 

Pucil^^, 

i crep y 
Ga 


140 Anthropology in Performance (3 Garner, Allen 
Exploration of the relationships among social interaction, rit 


ual, and dramatic 
Performance. Classes consist of improvisat 


ion workshops and discussion, based 


On readings about non-Western cultures. Same as Anth 191 (Spring) 
143 Theatre in Washington (3) varner 
An introduction to the organization and Operation of professional theatres in 
145. 4€ Washington Attendance at production is required Summer) 
" ) 


History of the Theatre (3—3 

An examination of the development 

nings to the present. TrDa 145: Ancien 
„ 146: the 18th, 19th, and 20th centuries 

147 Directing for the Theatre (3 

Fundamentals of script analysis, casting, and rehearsal techr 

TrDa 14, 130, 145—46. Laboratory fee, $15 


Musical Theatre Production (3 or 6) Pucilowsky and Staff 
"rac ticum on al produc tion, inc luding princi 

ples of design, aesthetics, theory, and historical overview (Summer 
149 Musica 


l Theatre Performance (3) j 


Pao 


growth of the theatre from the begin 


Greece through the 17th century. TrDa 
(Academic year) 


Garner 
1iques. Prerequisite 
(Fall 


148 


l« omponents of a musical theatre 


Jacobson and Staff 
Intensive training and experience in the pertormance of mu 
pertormance. Practica 
athing tec hniques for singing, voc 


Or credit (Summer 
154 Ç , 


y native Dance for Children (3 
ance 


and m 


sical theatre, cul 
Minating in a public i staging application in movement 
ore, 


al production, and acting. May be repeated 


Withers 


as an expressive art mediu T children; concepts, prine iples, methods, 


aterials 
ntermediate Ballet (2—2) Staff 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: TrDa 51 or equivalent 

u Intermediate Advanced Ballet (2—2) Staff 
164. gc May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: TrDa 160 or 161 or equivalent 


? Advanced Ballet (2-2) 
179.7, May be repeated for credit. Prer 
) 71 


160.61 


Staff 


equisite: TrDa 162 or 163 or equivalent 
Miermediate Modern Dance (2—2) Staff 
172 z ay be repeated for credit Prerequisite: TrDa 53 or equivalent 


(3 Intermediate Advanced Modern Dance (2-2) Staff 

174. 7s nu be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: TrDa 170 or 171 or equivalent 
- 4 vanced Modern Dance (2-2 

180 ) Ry be repeated for « redit. Prerequisite: TrDa 

... ?ment Improvisation and Performance (3 

"Xploring the | 

environments 

182. mance 


Staff 

172 or 173 or equivalent 
Withers 
in movement, use of language narrative 
and contexts for creative expression developir 

structures from improvisation 

TDs | Composition (3-3) 
Including S 
18 tion and cor 
“0reogra 


ody and its surroundings 


1g event and perfor 


Withers 
Problems in structural and conceptual aspects of making dances 
cripting and scoring for performance. TrDa 183: Emphasis on inten- 
itent in making dances. TrDa 180 rec ommended (Academic year 
Phy and Performance (3) 


rehowe aN e or a performance work of indiv idual design, includ 
182 Hm procedures, staging aspects, and public prese 
186 Move 3é recommended. 
"ment Analysis (3) 


Withers 


ig Casting 


ntation. TrDa 131, 180 


Jeepen A Withers 

With em p derstanding of the mos ing body as the instrumen r performance 

ment effi lasis on process and awareness; includes Kinesiology yn align 

19r Weight ic rency, integration of body and min 2s, initiative, and 
)-91 Dane motion (Fall) 

Dance History (S=3) y Staff 

19th E 4 cultural and artistic entity through history. TrDa 190 Through the 


Dtury, TrDa 191 20th century 
Y/Performance (1 or 2) 


i 


Academic year) 


Withers 

processes of learning dance repertory and performing dance 

quired. Laboratory required. May be repeated for credit 

Forms a as (arr.) Staff 
1 le 


atrical dance other than ballet or modern Academic year 


TOURISM STUDIES 


TOURISM STUDIES 


f 

195 Selected Topics (3) Ste 
Topics of current inte 

of Classes. May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs 


ih 
rest in theatre or dance. Topics announced in the S« hedw 


196 Independent Study (1 to 6) Se 
Independent research and special projects Open to seniors or exceptional 
well-prepared juniors majoring in theatre or dance. Before students are permitt® 


to register for TrDa 196, they must submit a written proposal of the plan of sl! 
and obtain approval of the faculty member who is directing the study and ^ 


department chair E 
198 Internship (3 or 6) s 
otf 


Open to seniors majoring in theatre or dance. Work placements with n 
profit and commercial theatre and dance organizations for an approved num 
of hours per week. Admission requires departmental approval. May be taken 
maximum of 6 hours (Fall and spring) al 


199 Honors Thesis (arr.) i 
Directed research and/or creative project. Open to qualified seniors by perm 


sion. Arrangements must be made with a sponsoring faculty member in" 
department. May be repeated for « redit 


Professor D.E. Hawkins (Director) 

Adjunct Professors R. Anzola-Betancourt, D.L. Edgell, S. Schulman 
Associate Professor D. Frechtling 

Assistant Professor L.A. Delpy 

Adjunct Assistant Professor S.D. Cook 

Instructor S.E. Spivack 

Adjunct Instructor B. Dwyer 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading e 


degree of Bachelor of Business Administration and the five-year, dual-degree P , 


leading to the Bachelor of Business Administration and Master of Tourism Adminis 


tral 


spi 


104 Introduction to Tourism and Hospitality Management (3) 
Historical overview and survey of the tourism and hospitality industry 
emphasis on the travel market, delivery of hospitality services, profess 


roles, and emerging trends (Fall and spring) pel 


14 Practicum (3—3) D 
Fieldwork, internship, and/or instructional practice, including « onferenc? 
or seminar. May be repeated once for credit with permission of advisor. 


(Fall, spring, and summer) pel 
135 Sport and Recreation Business Enterprises (3) 

An overview of business opportunities related to sport and r 

sis on sport and recreation facilities and events; product manufactur! 

chandising, and licensing; media and publications; memorabilia; anc 


by 

^m 

ecreation. Emp 
ing ^ 

y 


representation (Fall) pel 
136 Sport and Recreation Marketing (3) y 
Application of marketing theories and practices to sport and recreation eve? 
properties (Spring) pe 
137 Issues in Sport and Recreation Management (3) sf 
Trends, opinion leaders, political realities, rules, regulations, and other” 
administration issues (Spring) qi 
143 Hospitality Industry Management (3) f 


Ø 
An overview of the basic principles and practices involved in the manag?^ y 
operation, marketing, and financing of lodging, restaurants, and other hos 
goods and services (Spring) ach 
144 Financial Management in the Tourism Free 
and Hospitality Industry (3) 
Basic principles of planning and managing tourism resources, 
and facilities in relation to investment constraints and opportuniti 
monitoring and control of hospitality facilities and related leisure $ 


Prerequisite: BAdm 115 (Spring) 


n^ 
d eveloP " 


2g f 
es vi 


145 Travel Marketing Communications (3) 


Delpy 
Review of basic advertising, public relations, and sales tec hniques, applied to the 
tourism and hospitality industry. Current practices and case studies (Fall) 
147 Passenger Transportation Systems (3 Schulman 
Survey of passenger transportation modes. Emphasis on airline operations, mar: 
i> keting communications, and distribution channels (Spring 
72 


International Experiences (1 to 6 
Travel to a foreign country for study of a specific topic. May be repeated for credit 


With permission of the advisor (Fall, spring, and summer 

190 Special Topics (3 Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. Mav be re- 
Peated once for credit 

193 International Tourism Destinations (1 to 6 Staff 
Physical and cultural geography of selected major tourist desti ns, with 
Ocus on effects of their social, economic, and environmental attributes Fall 
and spring) 

199 Individual Research (3 Staff 
*'58Igned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be repeated once 


Or credit (Fall and spring) 


UNIVr» c. 
NIVERSrry PROFESSORS 


Un 

/IllVverec | 

Versity Professors A. Etzioni, P.J. Caws, S.H. Nasr, K.F. Schaffner, J.N. Rosenau 
-OUrses Numbered in the 770s and 780s are taught by distinguished scholars who hold 
F Pointments 


concerned as University Professors. With the approval of the department or program 

' appropriate University Professor courses may be taken to satisfy degree pro- 

E Complete |; ents. Permission of the University Professor may be requi we for Tyre 

Under the " listing of courses offered each semester appears in the Schedule o e rs 

'egular],, Ài Y Series. Following is a list of courses that are expected to be taught fairly 
7 ?Y University Professors 


am Tequirem 


lAft/ps.. 
77 j T 
0 Turbulence in World Politics (3) _ Rosenau 
An effort to probe the sources and dynamics of change and continuity in local 
national, and international affairs The links between the orientations of individ- 


uals and the ; 
ot authorit 
Upper-leve 


actions of collectivities are a major focus, along with the foundations 
y under transformative conditions. For graduate students open to 


Af PS, | undergraduates 
ia Political Aggregation (3) Rosenau 
1 exploration of how collective action is fashioned out of the input of individ- 
uals, how collectivities become larger than the sum of their parts, and how 
Political Organizations manage to persist through time. Socialization, mobiliza- 
zm momentum, and bandwagon effects are among the concepts evaluated. For 
ra 


uate stude pe 'r-level undergraduates 
lAffjps, tudents; open to upper-level underg 


772 
e" Dynamics of Globalization (3) Rosenau 
in 


" +} ic} 
quiry into the economic, cultural, and political processes through which 
Hine y i ! 
v. ividual and community life is expanding as awareness enc om passes factors 
» 3 global s ale. The consequences of this expansion at both global and local 
evi cal 
"ora is examined along with the possibility that these levels interact. For 
Taduate : aers] aed rdi 
HmSg ate students; open to upper-level undergraduates 
The Ci | ap | 
? * Cinema of Morals/The Morals of Cinema (3) Caws 
à i nous moral experience in the cinema; examples of such experience in film 
€" the moral arguments they provoke; the power of cinema as a shaper of moral 
Senti |: s M oral 
st eet: moral issues in the production and distribution of films. For graduate 
stu P. 
Phi] ents; open to undergraduates 
772 r 
T Individualism (3) 
e Conce 
Politics 


Caws 
j literatu 
Pt of the free individual in philosophy, psychology, literature, and 


individuals and groups; individualism and collectis 


vism; exemplary 


200 UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


individuals in biography, autobiography, and fiction; problems of individual® 
collective agency and identity. For undergraduates; open to graduate stude? 


774 Understanding Technology (3) Ca" 
The idea of technology—its relation to the sciences and the arts and humani 
its development, and its problems. Technology will not be regarded as met 
dependent on the sciences or as merely useful (or dangerous) but as a hun 
activity in its own right, with its own history, conceptual structure, intere 
risks, and benefits. For undergraduates; open to graduate students 


Phil 
778 Left and Right in Philosophy and Politics (3) C 
A fundamental inquiry into the concept of the state in terms of entrent 
oppositions: individualism/collectivism, equality/liberty, liberalism/cons®™ 
tism, socialism/free enterprise, communism/capitalism. Emphasis on the pr 
ent need to find a constructive transcendence of these oppositions. For gr@ v 
students; open to undergraduates 
Phil 
779 Philosophy and Psychoanalysis (3) 4 
An exploration of some striking parallels between the topics addressed 
Freud's psychoanalytic theories on the one hand and the traditional conte? 
philosophical reflection on the other, with special emphasis on the relat 
between cognitive theory and therapeutic practice (in both disc iplines): * 
graduate students; open to undergraduates 
HCS/Phil . 
770 Philosophy of Medicine (3) Schaf 
An introduction to philosophical issues in medicine, including the nature" 
doctor-patient relationship, whether diseases are objective or socially %, 
tioned entities, clinical reasoning using some simple examples from me A 
diagnosis and new drug testing, and ethical and social issues raised by the 
epidemic. For undergraduates; open to graduate students 


Gt 


Phil ip 
771 Philosophy of Biology (3) sche f 
An introduction to philosophical issues in biology, including evolutionary 

ogy (Darwinian, neo-Darwinian, and creationist views), molecular biolog 
reductionism, teleology, philosophical implications of the neurosciences: 74 
biology, and evolutionary ethics. For undergraduates; open to graduate stud? 


HCS/Phil " 
773 Introduction to the Medical Humanities (3) sch 
Practical ways in which the humanities can assist problem solving in medi 
and health care. Philosophical theories of medicine and health care, the 
literature in modeling ethical deliberation, and the roles of religious and net 

istic values in a secular decision-making environment. For undergraduate 


medical students; open to graduate students 


HCS/Phil ip 
775 Ethics and Health Policy (3) soe 
The problem of health care reform, including the question of a “right” to% 
care (and to long-term care); alternative models of health care delivery: ® 
issue of health care rationing, focusing on the Oregon and new federal prop y 
Issues relating to the “right to die," including active and passive euthanas! 
doctor-assisted suicide. For graduate students; open to undergraduates 
HCS/Phil 
777 The Human Genome Project: Ethical, 
Legal, and Social Implications (3) y? 
Ethical, legal, and social implications of the plan to sequence the entit®, af 
genome by the year 2005, including confidentiality of genetic informatie Jj 
netic discrimination and insurance, reductionistic and deterministic yy) 
tions of the project, the role of public opinion, and research priorities in 
care. For graduates and medical students; open to undergraduates. 


sch” 
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Phil 

780 Neurobiology and Reductionism (3) Schaffner 
Recent developments in neuroscience, including neural networks: philosophical 
implications, such as the relation of mental events to brain states and explana- 
tions of c onsciousness. There are no specific prerequisites, but some experience 
in neuroscience, neural networks, or the philosophy of science is desirable. For 
graduate students; open to qualified undergraduates 

Re] 

770 Islamic Civilization and the West (3) Nasr 
The encounter of Islam and the West, from the rise of Islam to modern times 
Investigation of the impact of Islam on Eur pean philosophy, science, art, and 
literature; influence of the West and Western scholarship on the Islamic world 
For juniors and seniors; open to graduate students 

Re] 

771 Persian Sufi Literature in East and West (3 Nasr 
‘he writings of major Persian Sufi poets and writers, such as Khayyam, Attar 
Rumi, Shabistari, and Hafiz, and their impact on the West and on India. The 
translation of these works into European languages and their influence upon 
Such figures as Goethe and Emerson are discussed. Assigned readings in English 
'or undergraduates; open to graduate students 

Re] 

772 


Mysticism—— East and West (3) Nasr 
^ thematic examination of mystical traditions: the nature of mysticism, the 
Search for ultimate reality, the mystical significance of the cosmos, the mystical 
SCience of the soul, and the significance of sacred art and symbols. Major mystical 
traditions of East and West—Hinduism, Taoism, Buddhism, Judaism, Chris- 
ki tianity, Islam. For undergraduates; open to graduate students 


*- 
at Perennial Philosophy (3) Nasr 
he idea of perennial philosophy as developed in the 20th century by A. Huxley, 
A.C. Coomaraswamy, and others. Doctrines and teac hings of perennial philoso- 
Phy as found in various religious and philosophical traditions of East and West 
. "requisite: at least one course in religion, philosophy, or intellectual history. 
or undergraduates: open to graduate students. 
Re] 
775 Man and the Natural Environment (3) Nasr 


le religious, philosophical, and scientific causes of the present environmental 
‘isis. The history of religious and philosophical attitudes toward nature in the 
West, the history of Western science, and some non-Western world views that 
may encourage a more harmonious relationship between man and the natural 


Re] environment. For undergraduates; open to graduate students 
777 ; 

i Religion and Science (3) Nasr 
The interaction between religion and science in ancient Egypt, classical Greece 
slam, India, China, and the West, from the Renaissance, the sc ientific revolution, 
and up to the present day. Key concepts and issues in the encounter of religion 
and science in light of the cultural matrix of the civilization and period in 

Soc Westion For juniors and seniors open to graduate students 
776 ‘ 

" Public Policy Research (3) Etzioni 
"x Concepts of policy research in comparison to basic and applied research 
er research methods. The social structure of policy research producers and 
tee em of knowledge and issues arising among them. Open to undergradu- 
scien graduate students with permission of the instructor. Prerequisite: social 

SocfEcor e. or public policy course work or related experience 
7 EOC 
tk € Elements of Socioeconomics (3) Etzioni 
Synthesized app h to the study of economic behavior and economic policy, 
draw approach 


Ing on relev 


Sci fant segments of economics and sociology as well as political 
*Clence à 


and psychology. A discussion of ethical assumptions and core concepts 


202 
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in the study of micro- and macroeconomic behavior and their policy impM 
tions. For graduate students; open to qualified undergraduates 


Soc/PSc/IAff 


781 


Elements of Communitarian Thinking (3) Eta 
An examination of the roots of communitarian thinking in earlier philosoph 
work, current political theory, and historical and contemporary sociology: ^ 
relevance of communitarian thinking to various community-building $09 
movements. For graduate students; open to undergraduates with permis 
of instructor. 


Soc/PSc/IAff 


782 


Elements of Public Policy in Communitarian Perspective (3) Etzi? 
The issues that arise when communities seeking to advance their goals run? 
commitments to individual and minority rights. Freedom of speech and ™ 
codes, public safety and protection against search and seizure, majority votes? 
minority rights, and other policy issues. For graduate students; open to uni 
graduates with permission of instructor 


WOMEN'S STUDIES 4 


Associate Professors P.M. Palmer, B.D. Miller (Director), C.E. Harrison 
Associate Professorial Lecturers C.A. Douglas, M. Zavos 

Adjunct Assistant Professor C. Deitch 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer K. Guidroz 


Committee on Women's Studies r 
C. Burack, M.M. Cassidy, C. Deitch, C.E. Harrison, S. Lynch, B.D Miller, T. Murphy: P 
Palmer, A. Romines, B. Wolfman 


Minor 


; z i , y 
in women's studies—Undergraduates who select a minor in women's stud 


must declare their intention to the director no later than the beginning of their senior?" 
Students are required to complete at least 18 credit hours for the minor, including two% 
courses (WStu 120 and 125) and four additional courses, as approved by the advisor. W 
183 is strongly recommended. 


1 


170 


181 


Women in Western Civilization (3) Schw 
Exploration of critical periods of intellectual and cultural change in west” 
societies as influenced by and affecting women: Examination of images of w0% 
and of changing ideal types of femininity and masculinity. Aspects of V 
religion, art, culture, work, and politics in relation to these topics. k 
The Anthropology of Gender in Western Civilization (3) Miller and s 
An examination of sex, as a biological concept, versus gender, as cultu f 
constructed meanings and practices on the basis of sex. Theoretical and » 
odological approaches developed in the West since World War II are apf 
critically to specific cases and events. Same as Anth 20. m 
Introduction to Women's Studies (3) r 
A multidisciplinary examination of historical conditions, cultural norms% 
social institutions that define women's status in Western culture. Experien® 
girls and women in various racial—ethnic, class, and age groups. Alterna! 
visions for women’s (and, by implication, men’s) roles and status. Sopho 
standing required. (Spring) gi 
Varieties of Feminist Theory (3) 

A review, through both classical and contemporary texts, of the variety 
nist explanations of women's status. Relationships within the sex/gender 5) 
and arrangements based on class and race. Evaluation, through the 1l? 
feminist theory, of several of the established academic disciplines in the scie? 
social sciences, and humanities. (Fall) T 
Selected Topics (3) p 
Examination and analysis of central issues in women's studies, such a$ wet 
and difference, women in media, women and violence, women and spiritu 
psychoanalysis and women. Topic changes each semester; may be repeat 
credit. (Fall and spring) agli 
Women in Western Religion (3) Quits 
Same as Rel 181. 


gt? 


f 
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183 Practicum in Women's Studies (3) Deitch 
Study of the changing status of women through supervised assignment to public 
and private agencies engaged in policymaking, education, political action, and 
research. Placement arrangements must be made the semester prior to registra- 
tion; departmental permission is required. 

185 History of Women in America (3) Staff 
Same as AmCv/Hist 185. 
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Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
School of Business and Public Management 

Graduate School of Education and Human Development 
School of Engineering and Applied Science 


Elliott School of International Affairs 


EMERITI 


Lewis Francis Affronti, Professor Emeritus.of Microbiology and Immunolo# 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1958, Duke University 
Galip Mehmet Arkilic, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.S. in M.E. 1946, Cornell University; M.S. 1947, Illinois Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1954 
Northwestern University 
Robert Edward Baker, Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1954, Catholic University of 
America; M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1962, George Washington University 
Ruth Lillian Aaronson Bari, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A. 1939, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hop 
University 
Shirley Russell Barnett, Associate Professor Emeritus of Spanish 
B.A. 1944, Vassar College; M.A. 1946, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1958, University of Minnes 
Lee Sheward Bielski, Professor Emeritus of Speech Communication 
B.S. 1940, Ohio University; M.A. 1944, University of Michigan 
Guy Black, Professor Emeritus of Business Economics 
B.S. 1941, Harvard University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Chicago 
Perry Botwin, Professor Emeritus of Special Education _ 
B.S. 1942, Rutgers University; M.A. 1947, New York University; Ed.D. 1957, Columbia Univers 
Marcella Brenner, Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1934, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1949, American University; Ed.D. 1962, Geo 
Washington University 
Harold Frederick Bright, Professor Emeritus of Statistics; Vice President 
Emeritus for Academic Affairs 
B.A. 1937, Lake Forest College; M.S. 1944, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1952, University of 
Texas 
David Springer Brown, Professor Emeritus of Management 
B.A. 1936, University of Maine at Orono; Ph.D. 1955, Syracuse University 
Frederick James Brown, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.A. 1947, M.Ed. 1951, Western Maryland College; Ed.D. 1962, Columbia University 
Robert Guy Brown, Professor Emeritus of Sociology 
B.A. 1949, University of Rhode Island; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1960, University of North Carolina 
Elizabeth Burtner, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education 
B.A. 1927, Hood College; M.A. 1935, Columbia University 
Willard Edmund Caldwell, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1940, M.A. 1941, University of Florida; Ph.D 1946, Cornell University d 
Ali Bulent Cambel, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Scie? 
B.S. 1942, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1946, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 195% 
University of Iowa 
James Harold Coberly, Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1933, M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1949, George Washington University 
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Victor Hugo Cohn, Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology 
B.S 1952, Lehigh University; M.A. 1954, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1961 George Washington 
University 

Mary Ellen Coleman, Professor Emeritus of Educ ation 
BS 1937, Madison College; M.A. in Ed. 1950, Ge rge Washington University 

Oderic Hollett Davison, Professor Emeritus of European History 
1937, Princeton University; M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 

Roy Brandon Eastin, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 
B.A 1943, M.A. 1945 George Washington University; Ph.D. 1953, American University 

ulian Eisenstein, Professor Emeritus of Physics 

S. 1941, M A. 1942, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University i ~ 

d Hartman Elliott, Professor. Emeritus of Higher Education; President 

meritus of the University 

^- 1937, Glenville State College; M.A. 1939, LL.D. 1967, West Virginia University; Ed.D, 1948 
Iniversity of Colorado; LL.D. 1963, University of New Hampshire; LL.D 1965, Colby College; 
1966, Concord ( ollege; LL.D. 1969, University of Maine at Orono; LL D 1970, Husson 
"ge; LL.D, 1971, Georgetown University; Litt.D. 1986, West Virginia Institute of Technology; 
D.H. 1986, Kansai University Japan; LL.D. 1988, American University 

Joseph Foa, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 

Dring. (M E.) 1931, Polytechnic institute of Torino, Italy; Dr.Ing. (A.E.) 1933, University of Rome 
aymond Richard Fox, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied 
9»Clence 


I BS. in CE 1949, M.S. in C.E. 1952, University of Washington; P.E 
-yndale H 


arpster George, Associate Professor Emeritus of Human Kinetics 
and Leisure Studies ! 
S. in P.E. 1948, M.A. in Ed. 1952, A.P.C. 1961 George Washington University | 
Marvin Gordon, Professor Emeritus of Geography and Regional Science 
A. 1942, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1966, Columbia 
Universite niversity 


N amue] W. C 


Lloy 


;reenhouse, Professor Emeritus of Statistics pe i 
ty University of New York, City College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, George Washington 


lilip Donald Grub, Aryamehr Professor Emeritus of Multinational 
B anagement 


A 


We » B.A. in Ed. 1953, Eastern Washington State College; M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, qu 
ashington University 
OWers Hansen, Professor Emeritus of Zoology . 
i S 1928, M.A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1932, University of Chicago d 
bert Bernard Heller, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
Phi 946, M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, St. Louis University : : 
ip Henry Highfill, Jr., Professor Emeritus of English 
i A. 1942, Wake Forest University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1950, University of North Carolina 
e s, Professor E sU 
qnan Hedberg Hobbs, Professor Emeritus of Phy — i 
ia aH M.S. 1955, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1958, University of Virginia 
pe ao Hsieh, Professor Emeritus of Economics ' ! 
is A. 1939, St John’s University, China; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1964, George Washington University 
: ; ein Ives, Professor Emeritus of Special Education i . 
^S 1953, University of Pittsburgh; M.A. in Ed. 1957, Ed.S. 1967, Ed.D 1971 eS 


Diversity 
rin Jessup, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 
hiya B-A 1936, University of Alabama; M.B.A. 1941, Harvard University; LL.D. 1964, 
M ity of Chungang, Korea 
BA *Yne Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
Ken; 1949, M.A 1951, Ph.D. 1957, George Washington University : 
; vin Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 
Willi > 1931, Indiana State University; Ph.D. 1937, Purdue University 2] 
pe Reid Johnson, Associate Professor Emeritus of History and 
sas 
Ba ational Affairs 
Robe = Oberlin College; M.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1961, University of Washington 
B t Gean Jones, Professor Emeritus of Religion — 
Sam “47, Baylor University; B.D. 1950, M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1959, Yale University 
et avruck, Professor Emeritus of Education 


1954. Ge,’ M.S. in Ed. 1939, City University of New York, City College; M.A. in Govt. 1950, Ed.D 
' voorge Washington University 


Univers 
Eva 
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John Kaye, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. in M.E. 1939, M.S. in M.E. 1948, California Institute of Technology 
John Whitefield Kendrick, Professor Emeritus of Economics 
B.A. 1937, M.A. 1939, University of North Carolina; Ph.D. 1955, George Washington Universily 
Robert Wayne Kenny, Professor Emeritus of History 
B.J. 1953, University of Texas; M.A. 1957, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1963, University of 
Chicago; M.F.A. 1984, George Washington University 
Hewitt Kenyon, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.S. 1942, Ph.D. 1954, University of California, Berkeley 
James Cecil King, Professor Emeritus of German 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 
Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, Professor Emeritus of Educational Psychology 
B.A. 1941, M.A. 1942, University of Nebraska; Ed.D. 1959, George Washington University 
Frederick Charles Kurtz, Professor Emeritus of Accountancy 
B.S. in Com. 1948, University of Virginia; M.B.A. 1949, University of Pennsylvania; C.P.A. 1954 
State of Maryland 
Thelma Z. Lavine, Elton Professor Emeritus of Philosophy 
B.A. 1936, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1939, Harvard University 
Hugh Linus LeBlanc, Professor Emeritus of Political Science and Public 
Affairs 
B.A. 1948, Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College; M.A. 1950, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Ph.D. 1958, University of Chicago 
Joseph Benjamin Levy, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 
B.S. 1943, University of New Hampshire; M.S. 1945, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 
Ralph Kepler Lewis, Professor Emeritus of Anthropology ) 
B.A. 1934, Southwest Missouri State College; M.A. 1939, University of Southern California: ph 
1967, Columbia University 
Calvin Darlington Linton, Professor Emeritus of English; Dean Emeritus of 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1935, George Washington University; M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 
Thomas Phillip George Liverman, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A. 1941, University of Montpelier, France; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1956, University of Pennsylv 
Norma Maine Loeser, Professor Emeritus of Management 
B.A. 1958, M.B.A. 1967, D.B.A. 1971, George Washington University 
William Francis Edward Long, Professor Emeritus of Economics 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1947, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 
William Allan MacDonald, Professor Emeritus of Art and Archaeology 
B.A. 1940, Oberlin College; M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins University 
Eugene Ross Magruder, Associate Professor Emeritus of Business 
Administration 
B.B.A. 1950, M.B.A. 1951, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1959, Ohio State University 
Anthony Marinaccio, Professor Emeritus of Education ø 
Ed.B. 1937, Central Connecticut State College; M.A. 1939, Ohio State University; Ph.D 1949, 
University; LL.D. 1961, Parsons College 
William Henry Marlow, Professor Emeritus of Operations Research 
B.S. 1947, St. Ambrose College; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Iowa 
Paul Mazel, Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology and of Anesthesiology y 
B.S. 1946, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University; M.S. 1955, x 
University; Ph.D. 1960, Vanderbilt University 
Muriel Hope McClanahan, Associate Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1935, Colorado College; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1940, University of Pittsburgh 
Margaret McIntyre, Professor Emeritus of Education af 
B.S. in Ed. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1944, Northwestern Univers"? 
A.P.C. 1963, George Washington University 
Florence Marie Mears, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A. 1917, Goucher College; M.A. 1924, Ph.D. 1927, Cornell University 
Clarence Cowan Mondale, Professor Emeritus of American Civilization 
B.A. 1947, Macalester College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1960, University of Minnesota 
James Norman Mosél, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1940, Colgate University; M.A. 1941, Columbia University d 
Leonard Nadler, Professor Emeritus of Human Resource Development 4” 
Adult Education 
B.B.A. 1948, M.S. 1950, City University of New York, City College; Ed.D. 1962, Columbia 
University 
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Charles Rudolph 
N B.S. 1931. 1 niversity of Wisconsin; M.S. 1933, Ph.D. 1935, University of Illinois 
Nadi ` Ni T . } 
adine Nadeshda Natov, Professor Emeritus of Russian 
L.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1941 
University of Michigan 


Naeser, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 


Pedagogical Institute of Modern Languages, U.S.S.R.; Ph.D. 1969, 


David N l 
avid Nelson, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
3.A 1939, M.A. 1940. Ph.D. 1946 niversity of Wisconsin 
pF ar Nimer, Professor Emeritus of Political Science and International 
^AJTairs 


B.A 1942, Ph.D. 1953 
Harry Robert P 
B.A. 1941 
Diversity 
eodore Peter p 
9Ciences 
B.S. 1946, M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952 
Ruth Irene Pete 


University of Chicago 


age, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 
Michigan State University; M.B.A. 1950, Harvard 1 niversity; Ph.D. 1966, American 


erros, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry and of Forensic 


George Washington University 

, rson, Professor Emeritus of Education 

an 1945, State University of New York at Buffalo: M.S. 1946 Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1971 
American University 


D Imir Petrov, Professor Emeritus of International Affairs 
Fr 1961, Ph.D. 1965 Yale University 
ancisc n 
“cisco Prats, Professor Emeritus of Physics 
Phil; ®nciado en Ciencias Fisico 1946, University of Madrid; Ph.D. 1958, University of Maryland 
i J > . natu 
ary Norman Reeves, Professor Emeritus of Health Services Management 
nd Policy and of Health Care Sciences 
Will; 1959, University of Chic ago; D.B.A. 1970, George Washington University 
„am Martin Reynolds, Chauncey M Depew Professor Emeritus of Public 
Speaking : 
Jam 1950, Wichita State University; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, University of Florida 
9s Win: i : 
es Willis Robb, Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 


By P « ~ i : 
Ame 1939, Colgate University; M.A. 1950, Middlebury College; Ph.D. 1958, Catholic l niversity of 
» rica 


ani avi A "- 
el David Roman, Professor Emeritus of Management Science 
am Ro B.A. 1949 M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1956, University of Southern California 
B.S othman, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 
Rob > 1943, Long Island University; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, American University f 
B zt Anton Rutledge, Associate Professor Emeritus of English 


Burt 1940, University of Virginia; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 
E Malcolm Sapin, Professor Emeritus of Political Science and 
*?rnationa] Affairs | 


Willi. 945, M.A 1947, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1953, Princeton University | 
"TT Edward Schmidt, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry | 
Hom H3, M.S 1950, George Washington University; M.A., Ph.D. 1953, Princeton University | 
e : ; : / 
s Belk Sewell, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Management 
1978 us U.S. Naval Ac ademy; M.E.A. 1958, George Washington University; M.A. 1975, Ph.D 
Robert Diversity of Lancaster 
f Poindexter Sharkey, Professor Emeritus of Economic History 
un 48, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1958 Johns Hopkins University 
J- » . " a es x 
I S wen Shih, Professor Emeritus of Chinese 
Suzan 945, St. John's University, China; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1955, Duke University 
anr vs s : 
ie Lee Simons, Associate Professor Emeritus of Anthropology 


A. 1g ~ ; | 
lerbert p Ohio State University; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, l niversity of New Mexico | 


BS i Ernest Smith, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 

] 30, C.E 1932, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1936, Ph.D. 1940, New York 
i sity 

eanne p 


Stud llen Snodgrass, Professor Emeritus of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
BS 


le 
A 


North 252; Ohio Wesleyan University; M.S in PE. 1953, Smith College; Ed.D. 1975, University of 


Wal 0 Sarena at Greensboro 
BA ommers, Professor Emeritus of Public Administration 


Loretta “7, Heidelberg College; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1948, Yale University 


Studi ay Stallings, Professor Emeritus of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
es 


f A 1947 c 
exas 47, Stanford University; M.A. 1950, 1 niversity of the Pacific; Ed.D. 1965, University of 
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George Stambuk, Professor Emeritus of International Affairs 
M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1961, Indiana University 
George Steiner, Professor Emeritus of Music 
B.S. 1938, Mus.B. 1938, Mus.M. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 
Charles Todd Stewart, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Economics 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 
Eugene Almon Stone, Associate Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A. 1960, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 
Karl Ernest Stromsem, Professor Emeritus of Public Administration 
B.A. 1930, Pomona College; Ph.D. 1935, University of California, Berkeley 
Choy-Tak Taam, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.S. 1942, University of Illinois; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1945, Harvard University 
Ira Rockwood Telford, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy 
B.A. 1931, M.A. 1933, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1942, George Washington University 
Klaus Thoenelt, Professor Emeritus of German 
Staatsexamen 1956, Ph.D. 1961, University of Freiburg, Germany 
Raymond Edward Thomas, Associate Professor Emeritus of Statistics 
B.A. 1955, M.A. 1957, M.Phil. 1971, George Washington University 
Ronald Bettes Thompson, Professor Emeritus of European History 
B.A. 1935, Yale University; Ph.D. 1954, University of Chicago 
Neil Avrill Tilkens, Associate Professor Emeritus of Music 
Mus.B. 1950, Columbia Union College; Mus.M. 1952, Philadelphia Conservatory of Music 
Rodney Tillman, Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.A. 1943, Henderson State College; M.A. 1949, Ed.D. 1955, Columbia University 
Kathryn Mildred Towne, Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 
B.S. 1923, Montana State University; M.A. 1930, Columbia University 
William Lewis Turner, Associate Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1934, M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1952, University of Pennsylvania 
Curtis Edward Tuthill, Associate Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1935, Macalester College; M.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1939, University of lowa 
Richard David Walk, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1942, Princeton University; M.A. 1947, University of lowa; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard 
University 
Robert Louis Weintraub, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
B.S. 1931, M.A. 1933, Ph.D. 1938, George Washington University 
Edward Ronald Weismiller, Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1938, Litt.D. 1953, Cornell College; M.A. 1942, Harvard University; D.Phil. 1950, Oxford 
University 
Warren Reed West, Professor Emeritus of Political Science 
B.A. 1918, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1922, Johns Hopkins University 
David Gover White, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 
B.Ch.E. 1950, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 
Ralph Kirby White, Professor Emeritus of Social Psychology 
B.A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1937, Stanford University 
Robert Crumpton Willson, Associate Professor Emeritus of Journalism 
B.A. 1951, George Washington University 
Lawrence Winkler, Professor Emeritus of Counseling 
B.S. 1952, M.A. 1954, Washington University; Ed.D. 1965, George Washington University 
Marvin Milton Wofsey, Professor Emeritus of Management 
B.S. 1935, New York University; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1967, American University 
Helen Bates Yakobson, Professor Emeritus of Russian 
B.S. 1935, Harbin Law School, Manchuria 
Richard Yi-chang Yin, Associate Professor Emeritus of Economics and 
International Affairs | 
LL.B. 1946, Fu Jen University, China; M.A. 1950, University of Denver; Ph.D. 1966, Columbi& 
University 
Shao Wen Yuan, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science f 
B.S. 1936, University of Michigan; M.S. 1937, Ph.D. 1941, California Institute of Technology 
1939, Stanford University 
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ACTIVE 


Hernan Gust 
n Clence 
Acenciatura 1987 


avo Abeledo, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied 


University of Buenos Aires, Argentina; Ph.D. 1992, Rutgers University 


Andreas Andrew Abraham, Associate Professor of Pathology 
F ; 1953, University of Szeged, Hungary 

red Pau] Abramson, Professor of Pharmacology 

A. 1962, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1965, Ohio State University 

ene Abravanel, Professor of Psyc hology RET IRS Mee 
LA 1955, University of Michigan; M.A. 1960, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1965, University of 
" California. Berkeley 
ael H. Abulshohoud, Adjunct Professor of Engineering : 

BSc 1957, Ain Shams University, Egypt; Ph.D. 1967, Antonin Zapatek Military Academy, 
Czechoslovakia | 
avi S. Achrol, Associate Professor of Marketing, Logistics, and Operations 
Management 

; mm. 1967 


Eug 


Delhi University, India; M.Comm. 1973, Rajasthan University, India; Ph.D. 1985, 
Wil ont Western University 

illiam Clayton Adams, Professor of Public Administration 

d BA 1971, M.A 1972, Baylor University; Ph.D. 1977, George Washington University 
ankar L, Adhya, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 


BS 1958, M.S 1960, Ph.D. 1963, University of Calcutta, India; Ph.D. 1967, University of 
ISconsin 


Hugh Lecaine Agnew, Associate Professor of History and International 
Affairs 


“A. 1975, Queen's University at Kingston, Canada; M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1981, Stanford University 
ua Ahlquist, Assistant Professor of Music 


1970, Mount Holyoke College; M.A. 1983, University of Connecticut; Ph.D. 1991, University 
of Mich £ 


B.S hmady, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
S. 1982, M.S. 1986, Iowa State University 


John D. Albertson, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
: M 1981, Catholic University of America 
Julia W. 


sity 


l. Alcorn, Jr., Associate Professor of English 
; » Texas Lutheran College; M.A. 1976, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1981, University of 
Charles 1 : 
ales Alexander, Jr., Adjunct Professor of Engineering - 3 
nj, 282, Lowell Technological Institute; M.S. 1965, University of New Hampshire; Ph.D. 1973, 
.MVersity of Maryland ! T : 
Ox Anestis Alexandridis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
SEE 1966, Ohio University; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1971, University of California, Los Angeles 
BA iam Allard, Louis Weintraub Assistant Professor of Biology 
^^. 1983 


Harya University of Vermont; M.S. 1986, Texas A&M University; M.A. 1988, Ph.D. 1990, 
-arvard University : 


ather; ) 
B Anine Jean Allen, Professor of Anthropology i 
nd; * 1969, St John's College, Maryland; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, University of Illinois 
B rip Altman, Associate Professor of Philosophy 
Ali 4.1972, M.Phil. 1975, Ph.D. 1977, Columbia University 


l i ; " . . 4 . . 
Amini, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Fred Sus M.S 1983, D.Sc. 1993, George Washington University 
eric mling, Professor of Business Finance i ni bu 
: Baldwin-Wallace College; M.B.A. 1949, Miami University; Ph.D. 1957, University of 
"IDSylvania 


Jer " r AR : 
A Dbinder, Assistant Professor of History 
Robert vt Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1990, Columbia University 


BS, 197 0e] Andersen, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Jeffre 1972, J.D. 1976, University of Iowa; M.P.A. 1986, Harvard University 
E 7 : J ss 
BA Clifford Anderson, Professor of Art ; à : 
* 1979, Iniversity of Pittsburgh; M.F.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, Princeton University 
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Avery DeLano Andrews, Associate Professor of History; Assistant Dean of 


Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1950, Harvard University; LL.B. 1953, M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, University of Pennsylvani# 


Garth R. Andrus, Assistant Professor of Human Resource Development 


B.S. 1984, M.A. 1986, Brigham Young University; Ed.D. 1988, Vanderbilt University 
Ricardo Anzola-Betancourt, Adjunct Professor of Tourism Studies 
B.Arch. 1969, Cornell University 


John Martin Artz, Assistant Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1974, James Madison University; M.S. 1976, University of Florida; M.B.A. 1981, Ph.D 199 


George Washington University 
Joseph Aschheim, Professor of Economics 

B.A 1951, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 
Hossein G. Askari, Professor of International Finance 

B.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Muriel Ann Atkin, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1967, Sarah Lawrence College; M.Phil. 1971, Ph.D. 1976, Yale University 


David Lynn Atkins, Professor of Biology 
B.A. 1957, University of Texas; M.A. 1963, East Texas State University; Ph.D. 1970, Texas ARM 
University 

David P. Auerswald, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1987, Brown University; M.A. 1991, Ph.D. 1994, University of California, San Diego 

Ines Azar, Professor of Spanish 
M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, Johns Hopkins University 

William R. Baber, Benjamin Franklin Professor of Accountancy aH 
B.S. 1969, Bucknell University; M.B.A. 1973, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1980, Universily 
North Carolina 

William Back, Adjunct Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1948, University of Illinois; M.S. 1955, University of California, Berkeley; M.P.A. 1956, 
Harvard University; Ph.D. 1969, University of Nevada 

Mary Jo Baedecker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.A. 1964, Vanderbilt University; M.S. 1967, University of Kentucky; Ph.D. 1985, George 
Washington University 

Prabir K. Bagchi, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1969, University of Calcutta, India; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1986, University of Tennessee 

Frank E. Baginski, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1975, Gannon University; M.S. 1977, Purdue University; Ph.D. 1985, University of 
Massachusetts 

John Martyn Bailey, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, D.Sc. 1970, University of Wales 

Mary Ann Baily, Adjunct Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1964, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1968, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1974, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 

Raymond P. Bain, Research Professor of Statistics 
B.A. 1975, Franklin and Marshall College; Ph.D. 1981, Emory University 

Isabelle G. Bajeux-Besnainou, Assistant Professor of Finance 
Ph.D. 1989, University of Paris, France 

James D. Baker, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 
B.A. 1952, M.A. 1955, West Virginia University; Ph.D. 1985, Catholic University of Ameri@ 

John C. Baker, Professorial Lecturer in Telecommunication 
B.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1967, University of California 

Robert Preston Baker, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music a 
B.Mus. 1979, Lebanon Valley College; M.M. 1988, D.M.A. 1990, Catholic University of Amen 

Samuel Cranage Baker, Assistant Professor of Naval Science 
B.S. 1987, U.S. Naval Academy 

Mary Burns Bandas, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
B.S. 1961, Le Moyne College; M.A. 1973, New York University 

Allen Barna, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Telecommunication ... 
B.A. 1971, Rutgers University; J.D. 1974, College of William and Mary; M.B.A. 1981, Univers" 


Texas 
Vanessa M. Barnabei, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology ® 
of Genetics 
Ph.D. 1980, M.D. 1985, University of Virginia 
Lori Barnet, Adjunct Instructor in Cello 
B.A. 1973, Bennington College 
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Albert Barnhart, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art € 
“A. 1970 University of Maryland; M.A. 1974, State l niversity of New York College at Oswego 
Odore M. Barnhill, Professor of Finance opas 
S. 1968, Tennessee Technological University; M.S. 1969, M.B.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1974, University of 
í Mic higan l 
Richard Walker Barnwell, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


1961, M.S. 1962, Auburn University; Ph.D. 1968 Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
niversity 


renda C, 


The 


Barthell, Lecturer in Art Therapy ; i 
1983 Northwestern University; M.A. 1985 George Washington University 
Jane Barton, Adjunct Instructor in Teacher Education 


>: 1965, University of Bridgeport; M.Ed. 1969, University of Maryland; M.A. 1977, University of 
^nnecticut 


T, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology PL SM 
; Ph.D. 1991, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1982, California State 
h a versity ET <r à 
William A. Bayse, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences; 
JJessorial Lecturer in Engineering 
‘>. 1958, Roanoke ( ollege; M.S. 1973, American University 
| How 


p ard Beales III, Associate Professor of Strategic Management and Public 
olicy 


BA 1972, Georgetown University; Ph.D. 1978, University of Chicago 


Lucille Bluso Beck, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Speech and Hearing 
S E 1971, Adelphi University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1978, University of Maryland 
iv 


en Seid Beck, Associate Professor of Elementary Education (E TR 
B.A 1972, Marymount Manhattan College; M.S. in Ed. 1974, City University of New York, City 
„ College; 


Ed.D. 1981, George Washington University , ; 
aneth Louis Becker, Professor of Medicine and of Physiology 
A. 1952 à : 


^. 1952, Universitv of Mic higan; M.D. 1956, New York Medical College; Ph.D. 1963, University 
of Minnesota à 
Obert g Becker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
We 1970, George Washington University; ].D. 1982, University of Connecticut 

iam H Becker, Professor of History kins U t 

. 1964, Muhlenberg College; Ph.D. 1969, Johns Hopkins University 1 "A 
Nabih Elias Bedewi, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
i B. 1983, M.S 1984, Ph.D. 1986, University of Maryland 

aye Z, Belgrave, Associate Professor of Psychology 2 74, University of 
B.S 1972, North Carolina Agricultural and Technical State 1 niversity; M.A. 1974, University o 
Nebraska Ph.D. 1€ 


N ; 982, University of Maryland 
Bw Jo js f Special Education 
; aoan Belknap, Professor of Special Educa | X E 
2n 1966, University o) Michigan; M.A. in Ed. 1970, George Washington University; Ed.D. 1978 
y S merican Iniversity 
lcharq 


Sci S. Belous, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Administrative 
Scien 


ces and in Telecommunication 
“A. 1971 


Bey i i 
"everly Bennett, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
1979, U 


: i essorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Bs 490M Benoit, Professoria Lecture ardea aus V d 
1961, Pre. niversity of Washington; M.S. 1954, North Carolina State Universit) 


Stew eton University : AR x. 
S art Woodruff Bentley, Sr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic 
Ciences Mes 
B. i : | Bs 
Otto § 1904, George Washington University; M.A. 1973, University of Oklahoma 
Ph p -Bmann, Professor of Physics 
Simon y e University of Vienna 


MS, 19 Berkovich, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
aed: 19 


Con > Moscow Physical-Technical Institute, Russia; Ph.D. 1964, Institute of Precise Mechanics 
Edw. mputer Techr 


nology, Russia s 
B. ‘avid Berkowitz, Professor of History E 
A 1972. nceton University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, Northwestern | niversity 
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Barry Louis Berman, Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1957, Harvard University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of Illinois 
Neil Z. Bien, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1970, Tulane University; Ph.D. 1975, Rutgers University 
Janet M. Billson, Adjunct Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1965, M.A. 1972, Baldwin-Wallace College; Ph.D. 1976, Brandeis University 
Charles F. Bingman, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
B.B.A. 1952, M.B.A. 1956, University of Wisconsin 
Robert Michael Birch, Adjunct Instructor in Trumpet 
B.Mus. 1976, University of New Hampshire; M.Mus. 1978, Ohio State University; D.M.A. 199% 
Catholic University of America 
Mitat A. Birkan, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1973, M.S. 1975, Technical University of Istanbul; Ph.D. 1984, University of Colorado 
Philip Stanley Birnbaum, Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Health 
Services Administration 
B.S. in M.E. 1948, M.S. in M.E. 1949, Carnegie Mellon University; B.C.E. 1954, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute 
Laura N. Birou, Assistant Professor of Logistics and Operations Managem@ 
B.A. 1982, M.B.A. 1983, Michigan State University 
David Bjelajac, Associate Professor of Art 
B.A. 1972, M.A. 1973, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1980, University of North Carolina 
Richard Ralph Blanchard, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, M.S. in E.E. 1966, University of Vermont; M.E.A. 1972, George Washington 
University 
Linda Marie Bland, Assistant Professor of Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1983, M.A. 1985, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1994, University of Massachusetts 
Robert Richard Bless, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1988, M.S. 1989, Ph.D. 1993, Georgia Institute of Technology 
Charlotte Renee Blount, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1974, American University 
Peter S. Bock, Professor of Engineering 
B.A. 1962, Ripon College; M.S. 1964, Purdue University 
Margaret E. Boeckmann, Adjunct Associate Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1964, Barnard College; M.A. 1965, Johns Hopkins University 
William James Boettinger, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins University 
Ronald Carl Bohn, Associate Professor of Anatomy | 
B.S. 1973, M.S. 1976, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1980, State University of New York 
Upstate Medical Center 
Jody Bolz, Visiting Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1971, M.F.A. 1973, Cornell University 
Joseph Edmond Bonin, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1984, Assumption College; M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1989, Dartmouth College 
Giorgio Vittorio Borgiotti, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Eng.Dr. 1957, University of Rome, Italy 
Susan E. Borke, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Strategic Management ® 
Public Policy 
B.S. 1980, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1985, Temple University 
John Borriello, Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1952, M.Ed. 1953, Boston University; Ph.D. 1957, University of Minnesota 
Sudip Bose, Assistant Professor of Statistics oo 
B.Sc. 1982, Calcutta University, India; M.S. 1984, Indian Statistical Institute, India; Ph.D. 1 
Purdue University 
John Gordon Boswell, Professor of Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1953, M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1963, George Washington University 
Bryan L. Boulier, Professor of Economics 
B.A 1967, North Carolina State University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, Princeton University 
Alasdair Bowie, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1978, M.A. 1980, University of Auckland, New Zealand; M.P.A. 1982, Princeton U 
Ph.D. 1989, University of California, Berkeley 
Roland Lee Bowles, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, Randolph-Macon College; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1971, University of Virginia 
Kenneth R. Bowling, Adjunct Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1962, Dickinson College; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, University of Wisconsin 


ni 


niversil 


ry 


Lloyd Spencer Bowling, Professor of Speech and Hearing 


R 1954, M.A. 1957 Ed.D. 1964, University of Maryland 
obert Jefferson Boyle, Assistant ‘Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BS, 1984, St 


ate University of New York at Buffalo; M.S. 1990. D.S 


: 1993, George Washington 
Diversity 


Eileen Walkavich Bradlev, Adjunct Professor of Radiology 


c B.A 1966, Anna Maria ( ollege; M.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1971, Harvard University 
"éorge Robert Bozzini, Associate Professor of English 
Mi * 1961, Ph.D. 1971, Georgetown University 
) ¢ - 

- ael D Bradley, Professor of Ec onomics 
Jol - 1975, University of Delaware; Ph.D. 1982, University of North Carolina 
) : 

ry Brady, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 

, ^A. 1973, M A. 1975, Southern Illinois University; Ph.D. 1978 Kansas State University 
Ande T 3 

NM J. Brandt, Associate Professor of Psyc hology 


Jacob in. Elmhurst College; M.A. 1965, Clark University; Ph.D. 197 

B.S, 194 gman, Professorial Lecturer a engineering noy 

Nancy A oviden e College; M.S oe — 1 ve o ytec ang nive w y TS it o 
y ^. Breslin, Assistant Professor of Psyc hiatry and Behavioral Sciences 

979, Rutgers University; M.D. 1983, University of Pittsburgh 

> Keith Brett-Surman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 


Un 1968, University of Colorado; M.A. 1975, University of California; M.A. 1979, Johns Hopkins 
‘versity; M Phil. 1985, George Washington University 


way Diane Majerus Brewer, Associate Professor of Speech and Hearing 
Geor i$ 963, M A. 1965, University of Iowa i 
8e Roy Brier, Professor of Engineering Management 

rsity of South Carolina; B.S. 1961, Naval Postgraduate School; M.S. 1967, D.Sc 


3, University of London 


1990, C 
a 7 , . - 
YN A. Briggs, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Sociology 
Will; 1974, 1976, Assumption College; Ph.D. 1988, University of Massa husetts 
BA John Briscoe, Associate Professor of Physics 
^ 7 " 


BS 1946, Unive 
7eorge Washington University 


N 


Jam ^0, Ph.D. 1978 Catholic University of America; M.A. 1972, Northeastern University 
Es Thomas Broach, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
y 969, 


Gerald Louisiana State University; M.S. 1975, Ph.D. 1981, American University 

B A D Brock, Professor of Telec ommunication 
Fee Broedling, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 
Alise 1967, rown University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1973 George Washington University 
“son S 
ER Spenc € Brooks, Professor of Anthropology 

1965, Rade liffe College; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1979, Harvard University 

f à " E " 
BS Allan Brower, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Kenn 971, New Jersey Institute of Tec hnology; M.E.A. 1977, George Washington University 
Bs th Michael Brown, Associate Professor of Biology and of Genetics 
Nat 73, Ph.D 1982, Michigan State University; M.S. 1975, 1 niversity of Florida 
" Jude Brown, Associate Professor of Political Science and 


Barry 


Inte 

B a ational Affairs 

380, University of Chicago; M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1986, Princeton University 

Browne, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education 
icho] Lawrence 1 niversity; M.A. 1982, Ed.D. 1989, George Washington University 
BA as Bruck, Professorial Lecturer in International Business 

: M.B.A 1956, Ph.D. 1960, Vienna School of Economic s, Austria; M.A. 1954, Duke 


A. 1975 c , Adjunct Instructor in English 
Day; A : Iniversity of New York ( ollege at Oneonta; M.A. 1981, Boston Colle: 
BS. 1967 ck, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics : 
Phi i N ’ "Diversity of Illinois; M.S 1965, Ph.D. 1970, Illinois State University 


ge 


BA. 195, yan, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Genetics 
Peter ude Ph.D. 1979, University of Tennessee 

Polic detti, Harold and Jane Hirsh Professor of Health Care Law and 

) iuo Professor of Law and of Health Care Sciences 

alifomia’ niversity of Notre Dame; M.D. 1970, Columbia University; J.D. 1977, University of 
Flynn p a 

Pub]; SY. Associate Professorial Lecturer in Strategic Management and 

B LE Policy 

A. 19 


^^ MBA 1978, Baylor University; Ph.D. 1988, George Washington University 
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Lonnie G. Bunch III, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Museum Studies 
B.A. 1974, M.A. 1975, American University 
Michael Murray Bunn, Adjunct Instructor in Tuba 
B.Mus.1977, M.Mus. 1979, Johns Hopkins University 
Cynthia Burack, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1981, West Virginia University; M.A. 1987, Ph.D. 1991, University of Maryland 
Robert Frank Burch, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.C.E. 1946, University of Kansas; M.S. 1963, Naval Postgraduate School 
Ben Burdetsky, Professor of Private and Public Management and Labor 
Relations 
B.S. 1950, M.S. 1958, Temple University; Ph.D. 1968, American University 
Legand L. Burge, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1972, M.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1979, Oklahoma State University 
Susan Christine Burgoyne, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Communic 
B.A. 1989, Towson State University; M.A. 1992, San Diego State University 
Lee Burke, Assistant Professor of Strategic Management and Public Polity 
B.A. 1979, Ph.D. 1990, University of California; M.S.M. 1982, Purdue University 
James Franklin Burks, Professor of French 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Indiana University 
John Robert Burns, Associate Professor of Zoology 
B.S. 1968, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1974, Univ 
Massachusetts 
Delores A. Bushong, Adjunct Instructor in Special Education 
B.A. 1969, College of William and Mary; M.A. 1973, Howard University; Ed.S. 1990, George 
Washington University 
Robert L. Butterworth, Adjunct Professor of International Affairs and 
Political Science j 
B.A. 1967, University of Washington; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1973, University of California, Berkel) 
Susan J. Callaway, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1981, University of Wisconsin; M.A. 1983, Brown University; Ph.D. 1993, University of 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee 
Linda A. Camino, Assistant Research Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1979, M.A. 1980, Ph.D. 1986, University of Virginia off 
Robert D. Caplan, Professor of Psychology and of Psychiatry and Behav! 
Sciences se PE 
B.A. 1964, University of California, Los Angeles; M.S. 1966, San Francisco State UniversitYi 
1971, University of Michigan 
Yvonne Captain, Associate Professor of Spanish v" 
B.A. 1973, Pitzer College; M.A. 1976, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1984, St 
University f 
Edward Alan Caress, Professor of Chemistry; Executive Associate Dean 0 
Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1958, Dartmouth College; Ph.D. 1963, University of Rochester 
Caren M. Carney, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology pe 
B.A. 1973, Marywood College; M.A. in Sp.Std. 1978, Ph.D. 1985, George Washington Unive! 
Robert L. Carroll, Jr., Professor of Engineering and Applied Science P 
B.S. 1967, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.Phil. 1970, Yale University; ph.D. 
University of Connecticut 
Thomas Frank Carroll, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1942, Case Western Reserve University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, Cornell University t 
Reba Anne Carruth, Visiting Assistant Professor of Strategic Manageme! 
and Public Policy » 
B.A. 1978, University of Baltimore; M.A. 1980, American University; M.A., Ph.D. 1985, Un 
of Minnesota 
Barbara Gilbert Carson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in American 
Civilization and in Art History 
B.A. 1963, Brown University; M.A. 1965, University of Delaware 
John H. Carson, Professor of Management Science 
B.S. in E.E. 1969, M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1976, Lehigh University 
Donna Marie Carter, Instructor in English 
B.A. 1978, M.A. 1984, George Washington University 


Geoffrey Carter, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1963, Cambridge University; Ph.D. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 


Joye M. Carter, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1979, Wittenberg University; M.D. 1983, Howard University 


ati? 


ersity @ 
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Marta Wiles C 


asper, Adjunct Instructor in Special Education 


Mi ^w 1967, Northern Illinois University; M.A. 1977, University of Maryland 
chae) Q ' , 
: lael Scott Castleberry, Professor of Special Education 


1966, U 


I niversity of North Carolina; M.A. in Ed. 1972 
Diversity 


Ed.D. 1973, George Washington 


/atron, Professor of Public Administration 
1963 Grinnell College; M.A. 1965. Un versity of Chicago; M.C.P. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, 
ersity of California, Berkeley 


et : ` y 
er James Caws, University Professor of Philosophy 
1952, University of London; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 
as A, Cebula. Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
Nea] 1968, Wilkes College; Ph.D. 1973, Johns H y»pkins University 
$ Eric Chalofsky, Asso iate Professor of I 


niv 


1956, Yale University 


Iluman Resource Development 


U 1966, Temy le University; M.B.A. 1968 American University; Ed.D. 1976 George Washington 
W Diversity 
"Villi y è . 

uiam J. Chambliss, Professor of Sociology 
Ic ^. 1955 University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1960, Ph.D 1962, Indiana University 
Nathan 


niv t University of New York, Brooklyr College; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1971, Columbia 
IVersity 


ad hn Cherian, Professor of Information Systems 
Roban, 7; 1998, M.S. 1963, Ph.D 
Ode: 


t 1966, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
1 ox Chesnut, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
Ste v 1981 University of Virginia; J.D. 1984, Harvard University 
'Dhen 


BA Reed Chitwood, Professor of Public Administration 
1902, niversity of Colorado; M.P.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1966. 1 
j ' orge Washington University 


yeong. Pg F : , v 
B A SAh Choi, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Janice ve M.S. 1982 Seoul National University, Korea; Ph.D 1986, Northwestern University 
‘ o, Chou, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
3, National Taiwan University; M.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1968 University of Utah 
B.A. 19 M. Christian. Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
atric; 69, Tinity College; M.A. 1971, Ph.D 1979, American University 
2 » Assistant Professor of English 
' tale University; M.A. 1989, Ph.D 1992, Cornell University 
Obert p. " d : : 
Paul Chur hill, Professor of Philosophy 
A.A. 1972 ! 


Iniversity of Southern California; J.D 


8! 


l ine D è Ph.D. 1975, Johns Hopkins University 


BS. 196; “lair, Assistant Professor of English 
Nillia 5, University of Kansas; M.F.A. 1984, American 

B.A 
James M. C 

B.A 1972 | 
Ma 978 M 


University 
y, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 


lec ® 

)m Pat r^ ' Uni 

js x Pat Clark, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1968, George Washington University 

S. 1959 dark, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 


: Une. > 4 wraduate l: Pl 76, University 
assachusetts ~niversity; M.S. 1966, Naval Postgraduate School; Ph.D 1976, University of 


1959 »9TBe Coates, Research Professor of Geology 
799, Ph.D 1963, University of London 


A. 195? œ cter Coffland, Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
Dep a De College of St. Catherine; M.A. 1957 Ph.D. 1965 University of Minnesota 


k o5, nen, Associate Professor of Management Science 
“9, lio 


Jeffrey Je University; M.L.H.R. 1982, Ph D. 1987, Ohio State University 
BA ion me Cohen, Assistant Professor of English 


Nei] Goog, University of Rochester; M.A. 1989, Ph.D. 1992, Harvard University 
dman C , * 
BA 1963, (a Cohen, Associate Professor of Finance 
i "TU Ive 


Rinia t College; M.B.A. 1964 University of Michigan; D.B.A. 1975 University of 
Y Hal] e 
: a r P j 
BA my Colburn, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
ert ^» Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1967 


0 University of Wisconsin 
ne (^ 
BA. 1968 8 Combs, 


Associate Professor of English 


niversity of Southern Mississippi; Ph.D. 1971, University of South Carolina 
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Gary J. Confessore, Visiting Professor of Higher Education 
B.S. 1963, Norwich University; M.S. 1968, Troy State University; M.A. 1972, Ed.D. 1974, 
Columbia University 
Sharon Johnson Confessore, Assistant Professor of Human Resource 
Development 1 
B.S.Ed. 1975, Keene State College; M.S. 1979, University of Montana; M.A.Ed. 1981, Johnson S% 
College; Ph.D. 1992, University of Oklahoma 
Frank Bernard Conlon, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
B.M. 1967, M.M. 1969, Catholic University of America 
Joseph Crockett Connell, Adjunct Instructor in Percussion 
B.Mus. 1984, George Mason University 
James P. Connelly, Assistant Research Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1975, Saint Mary's College; B.S. 1981, Morgan State University; Ph.D. 1989, University of 
New Hampshire 
Patrice Connerton, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
B.A. 1975, M.A.T. 1977, Georgetown University » 
Joel W. Cook, Associate Professor of Strategic Management and Public Poli 
B.S. 1971, Oklahoma State University; M.B.A. 1974, University of Tulsa; D.B.A. 1981, Indian@ 
University 
Patrick Cook, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1979, M.A. 1982, University of California 
Suzanne Durling Cook, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Tourism Studies 
B.S. 1973, University of Maryland; M.A. 1982, George Washington University 
David Emanuel Cooper, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1976, Yale University; Ph.D. 1982, George Washington University 
Paul A. Cooper, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering E 
B.S.M.E. 1962, M.S.M.E. 1964, Northeastern University; Ph.D. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Instit 
and State University 
Joseph John Cordes, Professor of Economics and International Affairs 
B.A. 1971, Stanford University; M.S. 1975, Ph.D. 1977, University of Wisconsin 
Anne Corson, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
B.A. 1962, Smith College; M.A. 1981, George Washington University 
Constance Christian Costigan, Professor of Design 
B.S. 1957, Simmons College; M.A. 1965, American University 
Janet Couch, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.I.S. 1987, George Mason University; M.A. 1992, George Washington University 
Tracy Councill, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.F.A. 1978, Virginia Commonwealth University; M.A. 1988, George Washington University 
Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Professor of Law and Sociology 
B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University of Maryland 
Zvi Covaliu, Assistant Professor of Management Science 
B.Sc. 1977, M.Sc. 1988, Israel Institute of Technology; M.S. 1990, Ph.D. 1993, University of 
California, Berkeley 
Andrea Jean Covarrubias, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign 
Language 
B.A. 1974, University of Pittsburgh; M.Ed. 1978, Temple University 
Carol Thayer Cox, Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
B.A. 1968, Mary Washington College; M.A. 1984, George Washington University 
John Patrick Coyne, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1967, Iona College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Lehigh University 
Paul James Crepeau, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1957, University of Rhode Island; M.S. 1960, Ph.D. 1967, Polytechnic University 
Pamela J. Cressey, Adjunct Associate Professor of Anthropology and of 
American Civilization 
B.A. 1968, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1978, University of low® 
Stephen J. Cribari, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1969, St. Lawrence University; J.D. 1980, Catholic University of America 
Milton Orlo Critchfield, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Illinois 
Theodore Oscar Cron, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1952, M.A.T. 1954, Harvard University 
a x x > 4 -e > d istant 
Dwight S. Cropp, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration; Assi 
Vice President cet 
B.A. 1960, M. A. 1965, Howard University; M.P.A. 1977, American University; Ed.D. 198% 
Washington University 
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Bruce James Dickson, Assistant Professor of Political Science and 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1980, M.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1994, University of Michigan 
Kennerly H. Digges, Research Professor of Engineering and Applied Scient 
B.S. 1955, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1970, Ohio Stat 
University 
Audrey Jane Di Maria, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
B.A. 1971, Keene State College; M.A. 1977, George Washington University 
James Fearing Dinwiddie, Professor of Engineering Management 
B.S. 1948, Carnegie Institute of Technology; M.S. 1956, North Carolina State University; M.S: 
1966, Ph.D. 1972, Stanford University 
Salvatore Frank Divita, Professor of Marketing 
B.LE. 1953, New York University; M.B.A. 1956, Ohio State University; D.B.A. 1968, Harvard 
University 
Nancy M. Dixon, Associate Professor of Administrative Sciences d 
B.A. 1965, University of Kansas; M.A. 1970, East Texas State University; Ph.D. 1976, North Te? 
State University 
Simhaprasad S. Dodbele, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering - 
B.S. 1970, M.S. 1972, Bangalore University, India; M.S. 1977, Indian Institute of Science; M.S: 
1981, Ph.D. 1984, University of Maryland : 
John K. Donaldson, Jr., Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Langui% 
B.A. 1956, University of Rochester; M.A. 1957, Middlebury College; M.S. 1980, Georgetown 
University; M.Phil. 1988, George Washington 
Robert Paul Donaldson, Professor of Biology 
B.A. 1964, University of Texas; M.S. 1966, Miami University; Ph.D. 1971, Michigan State 
University 
John Donelson III, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1963, Yale University; Ph.D. 1971, Stanford University 
Michael Lee Donnell, Associate Professor of Engineering Management 
B.A. 1972, Rice University; M.A. 1974, M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1977, University of Michigan 
Richard G. Donnelly, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.S.E. 1967, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1972, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Stephen Charles Dopkins, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1974, Oberlin College; M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1988, Columbia University 
Carol Anne Douglas, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Women's Studies 
B.A. 1968, M.A. 1969, University of California, Los Angeles 
Gordon Baker Dove, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1970, Lehigh University; M.S. 1988, George Washington University 
Miriam Violet Wein Dow, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1959, University of Akron; M.A. 1960, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1977, 
Maryland 
William Drohan, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
B.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, University of California, Los Angeles 
Paul Brooks Duff, Assistant Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1974, M.A. 1979, University of Miami; Ph.D. 1988, University of Chicago 
Michael Robert Duffey, Assistant Professor of Engineering Management 
B.A. 1982, Trinity College; B.S. 1985, M.S.M.E. 1987, Ph.D. 1992, University of Massachuse 
Charlotte Mary Dunham, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music 
B.A. 1944, Carleton College; M.Mus. 1982, George Washington University 
Robert Martin Dunn, Jr., Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1960, Williams College; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, Stanford University jo! 
Philippe Jacques Dupont, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Educa, 
B.S. 1973, University of Southern Maine; M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1980, Ed.D. 1985, George Was 
University 
Sajjad Haidar Durrani, Research Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.A. 1946, B.Sc. 1949, Punjab University, Pakistan; M.Sc. 1953, University of Manchester, 
England; D.Sc. 1962, University of New Mexico 
Douglas Leon Dwoyer, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1975, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Brian M. Dwyer, Adjunct Instructor in Tourism Studies 
B.A. 1962, Georgetown University; M.B.A. 1979, Golden Gate University 
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, BA, 197 $ Ellman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
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Azim Eskandarian, Associate Research Professor of Engineering and Appl 
Science 
B.S. 1982, D.Sc. 1991, George Washington University; M.S. 1983, Virginia Polytechnic Institul? 
ind State University 
Donald Michael Esterling, Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1964, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Brandeis University 
Amitai Etzioni, University Professor 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1956, Hebrew University; Ph.D. 1958, University of California, Berkeley 
Grace Elizabeth Orvis Evans, Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1943, M.A. 1946, University of Minnesota 
Gordon Carl Everstine, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, Lehigh University; M.S. 1966, Purdue University; Ph.D. 1971, Brown University 
Ellen Fabian, Adjunct Associate Professor of Counseling 
B.A. 1973, M.A. 1980, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1988, University of Maryland 
Silke Fabian, Assistant Professor of Economics and International Affairs 
Diploma 1988, University of Goettingen; Diploma 1992, Georg-August University,Germany; Mi 
1990, Ph.D. 1993, University of California, Los Angeles; 
James Edward Falk, Professor of Operations Research 
B.E.E. 1960, University of Detroit; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, University of Michigan 
Susan Hanna Fantom, Clinical Instructor in Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1983, M.A. 1985, Purdue University 
Fereidoun Farassat, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E. 1967, American University of Beirut; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, Cornell University 
Scott M. Fearing, Adjunct Instructor in French Horn 
B.Mus. 1979, M.Mus. 1982, North Texas State University d 
Thomas Charles Fearon, Associate Professor of Radiology and of Pediatri 
B.A. 1969, Catholic University of America; Ph.D. 1975, University of Rochester 
Edward M. Feasel, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1988, Yale University; Ph.D. 1994, University of California, Berkeley 
Harvey B. Feigenbaum, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1971, University of Virginia; M.A. 1974, C.Phil. 1977, Ph.D. 1981, University of Califor 
Los Angeles 
James Elmer Feir, Professor of Civil Engineering m 
B.S. 1950, University of Alberta, Canada; M.S. 1955, University of London; Ph.D. 1966, 
University 
Michael Bliss Feldman, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S.E. 1966, Princeton University; M.S.E. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, University of Pennsylvania 
Shaw Feng, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1979, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1987, University of Wisconsin 
Rolando A. Fernandez, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics i 
B.S. 1970, San Augustin University, Peru; B.S. 1979, M.S. 1972, University of the District @ 
Columbia; M.S. 1988, George Mason University 
Bo Fernhall, Associate Professor of Exercise Science aif 
B.S. 1979, M.S. 1981, Southern Connecticut State College; Ph.D. 1984, Arizona State Univer" 
Reynolds Ferrante, Professor of Education 49 
B.S. 1957, Glassboro State College; M.Ed. 1961, Rutgers University; Ed.D. 1974, Pennsylvan? 
University 
Maddalena F. Ferretti, Instructor in Italian " 
B.A. 1947, Lyceum Giulio Cesare, Italy; Ph.D. 1954, University of Rome; Ph.D. 1982, Ame 
University " 
Robin-Anne V. Ferris, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Scie?® 
B.A. 1973, University of South Florida; M.F.S. 1990, George Washington University V 
Anthony Vincent Fiacco, Professor of Operations Research and Applie 
Science 
B.A. 1950, Union College, New York; Ph.D. 1967, Northwestern University 
Wilbur Bryan Fichter, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering iff 


B.S. 1957, Wake Forest College; M.S. 1966, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Univers" 
Ph.D. 1969, North Carolina State University 
Sima Ficks, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Slavic Languages 
Diploma 1964, Kiev State University 
Jonathan D. Fife, Professor of Education v. 
B.B.A. 1965, University of Massachusetts; M.S. 1970, State University of New York at Abe" 
Ed.D. 1975, Pennsylvania State University 
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Mich l Ri San Jose State University 

i Franc is, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
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Gideon Frieder, A. James Clark Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science; Professor of Statistics; Dean of the School of Engineering an 
Applied Science 
B.Sc. 1959, M.Sc. 1961, D.Sc. 1967, Technion, Israel 

Arthur Daniel Friedman, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.A. 1961, B.S. in E.E. 1962, M.S. in E.E. 1963, Ph.D. 1965, Columbia University 

Melvin Harvey Friedman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, Carnegie Mellon University; M.S. 1981, M.S. 1983, Johns 
Hopkins University 

Richard C. Fritsch, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1973, Lawrence University; M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1986, George Washington University 

Benno Price Fritz, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
B.A. 1985, Michigan State University; M.A. 1992, George Mason University; Dipl.F.A. 1992, 
University of Calgary 

Molly Frost, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Chinese 
B.A. 1966, Wellesley College; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1982, Georgetown University j 

Mary Hatwood Futrell, Associate Professor of Education; Interim Dean oft 
Graduate School of Education and Human Development 
B.S. 1962, Virginia State College; M.A. 1968, Ed.D. 1992, George Washington University 

William Gaffney, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1974, Carnegie Mellon University 

Michael Graham Gallagher, Professor of Accountancy 
B.A. in Govt. 1960, J.D. 1964, LL.M. 1971, George Washington University; C.P.A. 1965, 
Virginia 

Linda Lou Gallo, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
B.S. 1959, West Virginia University; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, George Washington University 

Robert Charles Gallo, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
B.A. 1959, Providence College; M.D. 1963, Thomas Jefferson University 

Cayo Elizabeth Gamber, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English | 
B.A. 1979, College of William and Mary; M.Phil. 1986, Ph.D. 1991, George Washington Unive 

Jody Marcela Ganiban, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1986, Brown University; M.A. 1989, Ph.D. 1991, University of Rochester 

Robert Norton Ganz, Jr., Professor of English 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1959, Harvard University 

Jorge Garcia, Associate Professor of Counseling " 
B.S. 1977, Universidad Catolica de Chile; M.S. 1984, Dr.Rehab. 1988, Southern Illinois Uni" 
at Carbondale 

Oscar Nicolas Garcia, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1961, M.S. 1964, North Carolina State University; Ph.D. 1969, University of Maryland 

Nathan Conant Garner, Associate Professor of Theatre M 
B.A. 1963, Tufts University; M.A. 1966, University of North Carolina; Ph.D. 1986, Universily 
Michigan 

Kevin George Garrahan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1977, University of Massachusetts; M.S. 1982, George Washington University 

Carleton Theodore Garrett, Professor of Pathology and of Genetics v 
B.A. 1962, Lehigh University; M.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1977, University 
Wisconsin 

Charles Alexander Garris, Professor of Engineering 
B.E. 1965, State University of New York, Maritime College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, State 
University of New York at Stony Brook 

Marilyn Mangold Garst, Adjunct Associate Professor of Music " 
Mus.B. 1962, University of Southern California; Mus.M. 1964, Indiana University; Ph.D. 19 
Michigan State University 

Joseph Lewis Gastwirth, Professor of Statistics and of Economics  . 
B.S. 1958, Yale University; M.A. 1960, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1963, Columbia Univ 

Harry Irving Gates, Associate Professor of Sculpture 
B.F.A. 1958, M.F.A. 1960, University of Illinois 

Rosina M. Georgiadis, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1982, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1989, University of California, Berkeley ‘of 

Christian Murray-Allen Gerhard, Adjunct Professor of Teacher Preparati 
B.S. 1944, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1952, Texas Christian University; Ed.D. 1983, George 
Washington University 

Norman Gerstanzang, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.C.E. 1947, Polytechnic University; J.D. 1967, University of Denver 


State d 


versitY 
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: Ghadar, Professor of International 
E.) 1968 B.S. 1969, M.S.(M.E.) 1970 

D.B.A 1975, Harvard 1 j 
Ahm 


Business 


Massachusetts Institute of Te hnology; M.B.A. 1972 
niversity 


ad Ghamarian, Associate 


1972 


Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
‘2, Arya-Mehr University of 
ity 


Technology, Iran; M.S. 1977, D.& 1981, George Washington 


sieseler, Adjunct Instructor in Voice 
sillette, Jr., Professor of American Civil 
1970, Yale University 


lam, Adjunct Instructor in Recorder 


i 97, University of North Carolina 
avy L. Gilli} 
975 p 


OWard Frank ( 


ization 


Bs 4 and, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Genetics 
Char] “9, University of Idaho; Ph.D. 1979, Rice 1 niversity 
Aen Matthew Gilmore, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science: 
s oclate Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
Irvin €: MS 1964, Pennsylvania State University: Ph.D 1971, University of Maryland; P.E 
B Sadore Glick, Professor of Mathematics 
53 


R 3, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1961 University of Maryland 
acqueline 


ed r, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 
BA trics; Adjunct Assistant Professor of Philosophy 


Ai : University of North Carolina at Wilmington; Ph.D. 1988, Georgetown 1 niversity 
Michag] St rg 
B.S. 4 


Lecturer in Engineering 
'ork, City College; M.S. 1963, New York University; D.Sc. 


S anley Gluck, Professorial 
1978 v » City University of New Y 
Mar : Seorge Washington University 
BS srard Goedde, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Walter “9, Christian Brothers ( ollege; M.B.A. 1983 George Washington University 
BSM nthony Goetz, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
ro *) 1960, Mic higan State University; M.E.A. 1974 George Wash 
tone Oicoechea, Associate Professorial Lecture 
70D 


: : » California Polytechnic State University; M.S 
Sidney Gold ^ of Arizona 
BA. 1979 d, Adjunct Instructor in English 
R ert St 1, MA 1977, State University of New York College at Brockport 
BA. 1 tanley Goldfarb, Professor of Economics 
Mes y ' Columbia University; M.A. 1965, M.Phil. 1967, Ph.D. 1968, Yale University 
A. Ned Goldgeier, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
i , 53, Harvard University; M.A. 1985, Ph.D. 1990 University of California, Berkeley 


Bio} o dman, Adjunct Professor of Genetics and Professorial Lecturer in 
Bs 12 Cal Sciences 


1974 y, : 
Allan 4, Yale University M.D. 1978, University 


BS. 19 Goldstein, Professor of 
Paula ‘Biya Nagner College: M.S. 1961 


hington University 
r in Engineering 


1977 1970, California State University; Ph.D 


"T 
of Texas 


Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
Ph.D. 1964, Rutgers University 


BA 1989 mes, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
Donat. ne Du e University; Psy.D. 1986 Hahnemann University 
Policy" ood, Professorial Lecturer in Health Services Management and 
BS. 4¢ 
Common Ohio State University; M.H ^. 1964, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia 
Robert , "wealth University 
oul; F : ; : P 
Php, 7 Ulard, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
. 1957 g 8 
Lois Crate’ Purdue | 
Nie 


Jniversity 


Ta MEAS : 2 T n 
the S ioo] ociate Professor of Management Science: Associate Dean of 
Ol o B 


grams usiness and Public Management, for Undergraduate 
Ba S dme 


Ihivers : in College; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969 New York University; M.B.A 1979, 
Quent; sity of Illinois 9 


: Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
" i rown University; Ph.D. 1983 George Washington University 
\ MM 1973 helm Grahn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Music 
ary Gr, * Catholic University of America 
9 2* A3. . p 1 "s 
A Bs 1965 Deer, Assistant Professor of Management Science 
) Qhie Gree ount Saint Vincent College; M.B.A. 1980, Ph.D. 1990, University of Cincinnati 
Bs 1979 =i Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
' Virginia Commonweath University; M.S.LS. 1988 George Mason University 
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Jennifer M. Green, Assistant Professor of English : 
M.A. 1984, University of Edinburgh, Scotland; M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1990, University of Pennsylvé 


Joseph Arthur Greenberg, Professor of Education 
B.S. in Bus.Ed. 1966, Salem State College; Ed.M. 1968, Ed.D. 1974, Boston University 
Warren Greenberg, Professor of Health Economics and of Health Care 
Sciences 
B.A. 1964, Temple University; M.A. 1965, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1972, Bryn Maw! 
College 
Robert Carl Gresen, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1970, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Bowling Green Stata 
University i 
David Alan Grier, Assistant Professor of Statistics; Director of the Univers! 


Honors Program 
B.A. 1978, Middlebury College; M.S. 1983, Ph.D. 1986, University of Washington 


Edward Geary Griffin, Professorial Lecturer in History and International 


Affairs 
B.A. 1950, Yale University; M.A. 1951, Ph.D, 1965, Columbia University 
Michael Douglas Griffin, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering of 
f 


B.A. 1971, Johns Hopkins University; M.S. 1979, University of Southern California; Ph.D. 1 
University of Maryland 
Patricia Griffith, Associate Professorial Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1958, Baylor University 
William Byron Griffith, Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1958, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1963, Yale University n 
Roy Richard Grinker, Assistant Professor of Anthropology and Internati 
Affairs 
B.A. 1983, Grinnell College; M.A. 1985, Ph.D. 1989, Harvard University 
Donald Gross, Professor of Operations Research 
B.S. 1956, Carnegie Mellon University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, Cornell University; P E 
Donald Urban Gubser, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, University of Illinois 
Carl F. Gudenius, Assistant Professor of Theatre 
B.A. 1980, Providence College; M.F.A. 1983, Wayne State University 
Eileen Morris Guenther, Adjunct Instructor in Organ : 
B.A., Mus.B. 1970, University of Kansas; M.A., D.M.A. 1973, Catholic University of Ameri@ 


Roy James Guenther, Professor of Music » 
B.Mus.Ed. 1966, Mus.B. 1968, University of Kansas; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1979, Catholic Uni" 


on 


America 
Kathleen Guidroz, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Women's Studies 
B.S. 1984, M.P.A. 1987, Louisiana State University 
Murli Manohar Gupta, Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Agra University, India; M.S. 1969, Ph.D 
Canada 
Zsuzsanna Gyorky, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1982, University of Minnesota 
Helmut Haberzettl, Associate Professor of Physics 
M.Sc. 1975, Ph.D. 1979, University of Bonn, Germany 
Robert Arthur Hadley, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1959, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1964, University of Pennsylvania 
Gordon Hager, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1964, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1970, University of Washington ó 
James K. Hahn, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Scienci 
B.S. 1979, University of South Carolina; M.S. 1981, University of California, Los Angeles: 
1983, Ph.D. 1989, Ohio State University 
William Emitt Halal, Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1956, Purdue University; M.B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1971, University of California, Berkeley 
Lena Hall, Visiting Assistant Professor of Secondary Education 
B.A. 1970, University of Alabama; M.A. 1979, University of Hawaii; Ed.D. 1988, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Shoko Hamano, Assistant Professor of Japanese 
B.A. 1976, University of Tokyo, Japan; M.A. 1980, Ph.D. 1986, University of Florida 
Janet Marie Drake Hamilton, Assistant Professor of Geography 
B.A. 1983, Dartmouth College; M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1994, University of Minnesota 


1971, University of Saskatchi 


i ee 
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Ja 
"het J. Hampton, Associate Professor of Spanish 
oi, 1958, University of Kansas; M.A. 1961, Mexico City College; Ph.D. 1985, Catholic University 
a if nerica 
William C. 


BA Handorf, Professor of Finance 
1966, M.B.A. 1967 University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1973, Mic higan State University 


Ruth s. Hanft, Professor of Health Se ices Management and Policy and of 
Health Care Sciences j 
1909 249. Cornell University; M.A 

, "9orge Washington University 


1963, City University of New York, Hunter College; Ph.D 
Rex A}, 
X Alan Hanger, Ad 


S junct Assistant Professor of Geology 
Barry 1983, M.S. 1986 Texas A&M University; Ph.D. 1992, University of California, Berkeley 
a ! W, ` 
y Wellesley Hannah, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
1963, M.S 1965, Ph.D, 1973, University of Cincinnati 


AUhamm, . 
cimmad Ikramul Haque, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
9Clence 


S n 
Ph D 1961, Punjab University, Pakistan: B.Sc 


t 1965, Engineering University, Pakistan; M.S. 1970 
Harr 973, Colorado State University 
of i etding, Professor of International Affairs and Political Science: Dean 
B.A eE liott School of International Affairs 
John me Princeton University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974 Stanford University 
BA ardt, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
lalent; 945, M.A 1948, University of Washington; M.A. 1950, Ph.D 1955, Columbia University 
Bs oa Harizanov, Associate Professor of Mathematics 


a 1978, M.S 
M ISConsin 


fichae] Mont 


A. toa, cut Harmon, Professor of Public Administration 
dmu f Utah State University M.P.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Southern California 
B.S "^ Patrick Harper, Associate Professor of Physics 
John Ri 65, Iniversity College, Dublin; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972. Purdue University 
B.S ichard Harrald, Professor of Engineering Management 
Massacre" S. Coast Guard Academy; M.A.L.S. 1969, Wesleyan University: M.S 1978, 
Robert “setts Institute of Tac hnology; M.B.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1982, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
BS Joseph Harrington, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Maxine 2, Ph.D, 1965, University of Liverpool, England 
BA saris, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 


1980, University of Belgrade, Yugoslavia; M.A. 1984, Ph.D. 1987, University of 


Cynthi; 9, Wellesley College; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1974, Clark University 
BA e "arrison, Associate Professor of History and of Women's Studies 
1982 C 5, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.S. 1967 Ph.D 

Ro ert lumbia University 

Joan Fre Cott Harrison. Adjunct Instructor in Exercise Science 
Bs eels Harrop, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 

eborah ^; Mount Mary College; M.F.A. 1976, M.A 1983, George Washington University 


B.A. 1981 ary Hart, Assistant Professor of Geography and Regional Science 
University B.A. 1983, M A. 1984, University of Witwatersrand, South Africa: Ph.D 1990, Syracuse 


Bay Hartsw 


5 ick, Associate Professor of Art 
1984 3/3, Alle: 


n gheny College; M.A. 1976, Case Western Reserve University; M.A. 1981, Ph.D 
Jerr Ha yn Mawr College 

Tvey 7 "^ 

. Bg, Me Professor of Management Science 
Lisa ot * '* "A.D. 1963, University of Texas 
BA 1979 A. Harvey, Assistant Professor of Communication 
M W Shington AcGill University, Canada; M.S. 1983, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1990, University of 
Mur 
b 


M.F.A. 1989, George Washington University 


Professor of Business Administration 
Saudi Arabia; M.S. 1977, Oklahoma State University; Ph.D 


BS. ig : assan, Associate 
, 1984, Ohi, King Saud University, 
Fr ^ State University 

BA, 197.9 d, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Y "iversie » Diversity of California; M.B.A. 1976, Temple University; M.S. 1980, Ph.D 1982, 
Charles Y of Pennsylvania 
BCh E, 195, CUET, 


Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ch.E. 1959, Pratt Institute 
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Diane Gatsis Havinga, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Communication 
B.S, 1976, Illinois State University; M.A. 1977, Michigan State University 
Donald E. Hawkins, Dwight D. Eisenhower Professor of Tourism Policy and 
Research Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1958, King’s College, Pennsylvania; M.A. 1960, Lehigh University; Ed.D. 1967, New York 
University 
Janet Craig Heddesheimer, Professor of Counseling and Research Professor 
Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences; Associate Dean of the Graduate 
School of Education and Human Development 
B.A. 1965, Coe College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Ohio State University 
Glenn R. Heidbreder, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.E. 1951, M.E. 1956, D.Eng. 1959, Yale University; J.D. 1971, Loyola University 
Hermann Josef Helgert, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1966, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Rachelle Silverman Heller, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.S. 1964, State University of New York at Stony Brook; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1986, University of 
Maryland 
Fredric Neil Hellman, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
M.D. 1985, Eastern Virginia Medical School 
William Price Henderson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, University of Georgia; M.E.A. 1985, George Washington University 
Jeffrey Roger Henig, Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1973, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1977, Northwestern University 
Charles Joseph Herber, Associate Professor of European History and 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1952, Dickinson College; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 
Robert Alexander Herring, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1936, M.S. 1938, Georgetown University 
Lynn Ann Hertel, Adjunct Instructor in Flute 
B.Mus. 1986, George Washington University 
Susan Hertz, Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1968, Stanford University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, University of Minnesota 
Marc Hertzman, Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1965, M.A. 1969, Harvard University 
John G. Hibbits, Adjunct Professor of International Affairs 
B.S. 1962, Fordham University; M.A. 1972, Georgetown University 
George E. Hicho, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1960, University of Pittsburgh; M.S. 1977, George Washington University 
Joan L. Hilderbrandt, Instructor in Chemistry 
B.S. 1963, Pennsylvania State University 
Peter Proal Hill, Professor of History and International Affairs; Associalé 
Dean of the Elliott School of International Affairs 
B.A. 1949, Tufts University; M.A. 1954, Boston University; Ph.D. 1966, George Washington 
University 
James William Hillis, Professor of Speech and Hearing E 
B.S. 1952, University of Nebraska; M.A. 1957, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1963, Ohio su 
University 
Joseph Hilmy, Professor of Accountancy 
B.Com. 1947, M.S. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, University of Aberdeen, Scotland 
Steven Campbell Hilmy, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music 
B.A. 1984, George Washington University; M.M. 1991, Johns Hopkins University 
Alfred John Hiltebeitel, Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1963, Haverford College; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1973, University of Chicago 
Joanne Sue Hirsch, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Museum Education 
B.A. 1963, University of Wisconsin; M.A. 1970, Howard University; M.A.T. 1988, George 
Washington University; Ph.D. 1992, University of Maryland 
Denis Michael Hitchcock, Associate Professor of Art 
B.A. 1967, University of California, Los Angeles; M.F.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1977, Princeton 
Timothy T. Hla, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Genetics T 
M.B., B.S. 1981, Institute of Medicine, Burma; B.S. 1983, Western Illinois University; ph.D. 
George Washington University 


Univer 
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Car E 
ol Hren Hoare, Professor of Human Services and Human Re 


source 
velopment 


W; 1962, Carlow ( ollege; M.S. 1964, University of North Carolina Ed.D. 1980, George 
, "ashington University 
evin C 
n G. Hockett, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
Mi h 1979, Illinois State University; Ph.D. 1986, Cornell University 
Mic Jini S 
lelle Hodes, Clinical Instructor in Speech and Hearing 
Lar 1989, Indiana 1 niversity; M.A. 1991, New York Universitv 
^Ince Joe] Hoffman, Profe 


s 2f ssor of Engineering and Applied Science 
; ha 1964, Carnegie Mellon 1 niversity; M.S. 1967, Ph.D 
> ard D, Hofler, 
Chri 1962, University M.E.A. 1985, George Washington University 
Oli stie < . 
y Anna Holland, Associate Professor of Pediatrics, of Biochemistry 
^Y. Mo ecular Biology, and of Microbiology and Immunology 
Mary 1972, University of Richmond; Ph.D. 1977. 1 niversity of Tennessee | 
BY. Alida Holman, Professor of Economics 
1955, M.A. 1957, Ph.D 


1970, Stanford University 


Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
of North Carolina 


Denn; 1963, George Washington University 
A. Howard Holmes, Professor of Education 
nive 282, California State University San Jose; M.A. 1971, Wayne State Universitv Ed.D 
Jorothy E of Southern California 
Bs y Evans Holmes, Clinical Professor of Psychology 
obe : 963, University of Illinois; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968 Southern Illinois University 
Tl Wilh. 
BA William Holmstrom, Professor of Psychology 


Y 956, Ty r a " ah 5 Duke Unive , | 
John P rinity College, Connecticut: Ph.D 1965, Duke University 


p iak, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 

969, Fr Brandeis University 

Bs ,924mes Horak, Assistant Professor of Management 

Universi’ Trinity University; M.S. 1978, University of Southern California; M.H.A 1982, Baylor 
sity; Ph.D 1988, George Washington University 


xoria Ty p T^ : 
BA Lyon Horrworth, Professor of Education 

Nort 794, E ifornia State University, Los Angeles 
Je hridge; Ed.D. 1972 American University 


1978 


M.A. 1961, California State University, 


log orton, Professor of American History and Civilization 
Brandeis Y State University of New York 


i. Y. at Buffalo; M.A. 1970, University of Hawaii Ph.D. 1973, 
is University 


» Assistant Professor of Human Resource Development 
Jhiversit esley College; Ed.M. 1987, Harvard University; M.Phil. 1993, Ph.D. 1994, Yale 


, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 


A. 196 é ; i | 
Paula 968, Harvard University; M.D. 1972, University of California, San Francisco 
Br, Wie, I 


xe -ecturer in Art Therapy | 
I University University of North Carolina at Greensboro; M.A 


1975, George Washington 
^on W 


: I 
A os Hoyer, Adjunct Professor of Genetics | 
a erje We Harvard University; M.D. 1962, University of Minnesota 
olo 1, Associate Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular 
, Bg 19 and of Genetics 
Sen u Diversity of Hawaii; Ph.D. 1978, California Institute of Technology 
MS 1008 Assistant Research Professor of Anatomy 
Terry e 2, Ph.D, 1988, Shanghai Brain Research Institute China 
S 1901 ufford, Professor of Botany 
Marce] B M.A. 1962, Bowling Green State University: Ph D. 1972, Ohio State University | 
S. 195; Umber, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Finance 
1951 , ] 
7^ Wake Forest College; M.B.A. 197 
B.A. 198. Humphrey, Professor of Anthropology 
"ling. 5; ; “American University; Ph.D 1970, University of New Mexico 
BS. 1968 i Hung, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 


larri tS ^, “Ssachusetts Institute of Te hnology; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, Cornell University 
BS. 197. Hunter-Boykin, Associate Professor of Secondary Education 
George 1e Norfolk State r 


tate Unive 


n rsity; M.A. 1976, University of the District of Columbia; Ed.D. 1983, 
Shington University 


Cathe ge Wa 


Tine ; , BL 
ca" Sc. 198 urley, Assistant Professor of Statistics 
“8rg | Pa , -niversity College, Ireland; M.S 1984, Ph.D. 1987, University of Washington 


= Huvé, Associate Professor of French 
3, American University; M.A. 1969, University of Maryland 
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Clare L. Iacobelli, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
B.A. 1973, Wayne State University; M.A. 1976, University of Michigan; M.S. 1980, Georgetown 


Jniversity r 
Robert Nicholas Ianacone, Professor of Special Education; Associate Dean oj 
the Graduate School of Education and Human Development 
B.S. 1968, M.S. 1971, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ed.D. 1976, University of Floridā 
John Frederic Ince, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 1 
B.S. 1966, Webb Institute of Naval Architecture; M.S. 1968, Massachusetts Institute of Technolog 
M.S. 1972, D.Sc. 1978, George Washington University i 
Donna Lind Infeld, Professor of Health Services Management and Policy 0f! 
of Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1971, Portland State University; Ph.D. 1978, Brandeis University 
Telba Zalkind Irony, Assistant Professor of Operations Research 
B.S. 1980, M.S. 1984, University of Sao Paulo, Brazil; M.S. 1987, Ph.D. 1990, University of 
California, Berkeley 
Miriam Isaacs, Visiting Assistant Professor of Secondary Education 
B.A. 1967, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1971 Cornell 
University 
Hiroshi Ito, Visiting Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1979, Science University of Tokyo, Japan; M.S. 1982, Ph.D 
David Iwamoto, Adjunct Professor of Education 
B.A. 1947, Walla Walla College; M.A. 1948, Columbia Union College; M.A. in Ed. 1952, Ed.D. 
1963, George Washington University 
Geryes Moussa Jabbour, Associate Professor of Finance 
License 1973, 1979, Lebanese University, Lebanon; M.B.A. 1983, George Washington 1 
Jacqueline G. Jackson, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1978, M.S. 1985, Ph.D. 1992, Howard University 
William D. Jackson, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.Sc. 1947, Ph.D. 1960, Glasgow University, Scotland; A.R.C.S.T. 1948, 
Scotland 
Charles B. Jacobina, aay Assistant Professor of Health Services 
Management and Policy 
B.A. 1970, Findlay College; M.A. 1977, Ed.D. 1987, George Washington University 
Thomas O. Jacobs, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1954, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1956, University of Pittsburgh 
Linda Jacobs-Condit, Clinical Instructor in Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1976, M.S. 1978, Tulane University 
Leslie Bravman Jacobson, Associate Professor of Theatre 
B.S. 1970, Northwestern University; M.F.A. 1974, Boston University 
Virginia E. Jahelka, Adjunct Instructor in Exercise Science 
B.S. 1983, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.A. 1989, George Washington? 
University 
Sanjay Jain, Assistant Professor of Economics and International Affairs J 
B.A. 1986, Delhi University, India; M.A. 1989, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1994, Prince 
University 
Steven Mark Janssen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1980, University of Virginia; M.S. 1987, George Washington University 
Marian Hill Jarrett, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
B.S. 1966, West Virginia University; M.A. 1967, Northwestern University; Ed.D. 1985, Georg? 
Washington University 
Raymond Lee Jarvis, Adjunct Instructor in Exercise Science 
Mary L. Jasnoski, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1977, M.A. 1980, Ph.D. 1983, University of Kansas 
Michael David Jasnow, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology P 
B.A. 1973, Clark University; M.A. 1977, New York University; Ph.D. 1983, George Washingt 
University 
Gilbert Jay, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
B.Sc. 1969, McGill University, Canada; Ph.D. 1974, Harvard University 
Jun-Jang Jeng, Visiting Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.S. 1985, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1989, Ph.D. 1993, Michigan State University te 
Robert Lee Jenkins, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology; Assoc!@ 
Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A, 1972, University of Maryland; M.A. 1974, Loyola College; Ph.D. 1979, University of 
Oklahoma 


1985, Carnegie Mellon Univers! 


JniversilY 
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:. Jensen, Associate Clinical Professor of Psy hology 


ndiana University 
Jentleson, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education 


Arth » University of Georgia; M.A. in Ed. 1979, Ed.D. 1991, George Washington University 
"y Richard Johnson. Associate 


*rofessorial Lecturer in Engineering 
U 1969, Lowe]] Technological Institute; M.S. 1973 Northeastern University; Ph.D. 1981 
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ennis W, J 

, B.A. 1966, ( 

Dian 
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ohnson, Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
E "rleton College; M.A. 1968 Ph.D. 1972 
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Duke University 


Johnson, Associate Professor of Biology and of Genetics 


Edg ll College; Ph.D. 1975 University of Chicago 
^iBa " n er 
Es M. Johnson, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 
Hayn 1964, Georgia Institute of Technology; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, Tufts University 

a " . . 

Gann Onner Johnson, Professor of Journalism and Political 

BJ mmunication 

957 ' 

Kurt E 32, M.S. 1956 University of Wisconsin 

Bs dward Johnson, Professor of Anatomy 
Marti; 965, Johns Hopkins University; M.Phil. 1969 Ph.D. 1970, Yale University 

B n Reid Johnson, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


Nancy E Reed College; Ph.D. 1989, University of Texas 


BS 194 7$ Johnson, Associate Professor of Dance 

lor [ow jjniversity of Minnesota; M 

d Aro! Bb Clossma! 

Stuart John at Greensboro 
Science 

Doug] 1966, Amherst 
BM Linwood Jones, Professor of Engineering 

Jam T 1963, M.S.E 1965, D.Sc. 1970, George Washington University: P.E 


A. 1966, University of Iowa; Ed.D. 1980 University of 
nson, Adjunct Professor of International Affairs and Political 


College; Ph.D. 1971, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Bs. too ordan, Associate Professor of Finance 
Ph. 199, Mississippi State University; M.B.A. 1976, Southern Illinois University at Edwardsville; 


Jeffrey H í University of North Carolina 


oseph, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
Univer; “Ome Washington University; J.D. 1973, University of Baltimore; M.A. 1974, 
umi, ty of Pennsylvania 

lt Joshi, 


Indiana » Delhi University, India: M A. 1986, Delhi School of Economics, India: Ph.D 1991, 
res} l niversity 
"Sh } : : : 
BS. 1967 Joshi, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1973 p Banaras Hindu Unive 


enssel rsity, India; M.Tech. 1969, Indian Institute of Technology; Ph.D 
) . “*nsselaer Poly a id 
Tederic olytechnic Institute 


A. 1979 - Joutz, Associate Professor of Economics 
, 1987, Uni. Diversity of Maryland; M.A. 1982 University of British Columbia, Canada; Ph.D 
Ch i versity of Washington 

Tisto g 


Affa her Clayton Joyner, Professor of Political Scie 

BA. 4o. 

‘A. 197 

Hugo Diets A. 1972, M.A 1973, Florida State University; Ph.D. 1977, Uni 

Bs, to, Ich Junghenn, Professor of Mathematics 

R Jniversity Albright College; M.A. 1967, Villanova University: Ph.D. 1971, George Washington 
ert Koi , : i 
B.A, 194g Tad Kahn, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
Penngy P „niversity of Pennsylvania; M A. 1953, George Washington University: Ph.D 1957, 

Walter p. ania State University 

à Kahn, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

ae] y, , Oper Union; M.EE. 1954, D E.E. 1960, Polytechnic University 

$ B.A 1977 per Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 

edhe ' Franklin and Marshall College; Ph.D. 1987 George Washington University 


nce and International 


versity of Virginia 


I Bs 1972, y aisler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Janie] : M.S. 1975, University of Maryland 
Bs 


US. 1953 ane, Assistant Professor of Business Law and Public Policy 


N versity, George Washington University; B.S.F.S. 1954, J.D. 1956, LL.M. 1964, Georgetown 
Nic ) 


x Olas 
BSMp Kaplan, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


niversity of Missouri: M E.A. 1985, George Washington University 
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Stephen Arnold Karp, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1949, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1952, New School for Soc ial 
Research; Ph.D. 1962, New York University 

Jill Felice Kasle, Associate Professor of Public Administration; University 
Marshal 


B.S. 1968, M.S. 1969, Northwestern University; J.D. 1972, Boston University 
Irving Jack Katz, Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1956, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1958, Ohio State University; 
Ph.D. 1964, University of Maryland 
Roger Emanuel Kaufman, Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Tufts University; M.F.A. 1965, Yale University; M.E. 1968, Ph.D. 1969, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute; P.E. 
Greg Peter Kearsley, Adjunct Professor of Educational Leadership 
B.S. 1973, University of Toronto; M.S. 1976, Ph.D. 1978, University of Alberta 
James Edwin Kee, Professor of Public Administration; Senior Associate D% 
of the School of Business and Public Management 
B.A. 1966, University of Notre Dame; J.D. 1969, M.P.A. 1977, New York University 
Azer Kehnemui, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1963, University of Illinois; D.Sc. 1975, George 
Washington University 
Steven Keller, Assistant Professor of Communication 
B.S. 1968, M.A. 1969, Ohio State University 
Eugene Walter Kelly, Jr., Professor of Counseling and Human Services 
B.A. 1958, M.Div. 1962, Josephinum College; M.Ed. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, University of South 
Carolina 
Peter M. Kelly, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1950, Union College (New York); M.S. 1952, Ph.D. 1960, California Institute of Technolog 
Katherine Ash Kennedy, Professor of Pharmacology and of Genetics 
B.A. 1973, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1977, University of Iowa 
Robert Emmet Kennedy, Jr., Professor of European History 
B.A. 1963, Johns Hopkins University; M.A 1965, Boston College; Ph.D. 1973, Brandeis 
Stephen Gabriel Kent, Associate Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1956, M.D. 1960, Case Western Reserve University 
Ramon A. Khalona, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1982, M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1990, Illinois Institute of Technology 
Norayr Krikor Khatcheressian, Associate Professor of Physics; Associate 
Dean of Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Science 
B.A. 1960, M.A. 1963, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 


Dina Rizk Khoury, Assistant Professor of History 


B.A. 1977, University of California, Riverside; M.A. 1980, Ph.D. 1987, Georgetown Universit 

Khalilollah Khozeimeh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1965, M.S. 1967, D.Sc. 1974, George Washington University 

Edward U. Kiehl, Adjunct Instructor in Trombone 
B.M.E. 1961, Wichita State University 

Hicheon Kim, Assistant Professor of Strategic Management 
B.B.A. 1983, Korea University; M.S. 1985, Korea Advanced Institute of Science 
Ph.D. 1994, Texas A&M University 

Young C. Kim, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
M.A. 1956, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1958, University of Pennsylvania 1 yy 

Young-Key Kim-Renaud, Associate Professor of Korean Language and OV 
and International Affairs j 
B.A. 1963, Ewha Woman's University, Korea; M.A. 1965, University of California, Berkeleyi 
1974, University of Hawaii 

Taeko Kimura, Instructor in Japanese 
B.A. 1965, Kumamoto Women's University, Japan 

Randall L. Kincaid, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1977, Stanford University 

Phyllis Dawn Kind, Professor of Microbiology and Immunology and of 
Genetics 
B.A. 1955, Montana State University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1960, University of Michigan 

J. Susan King, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education 
B.S. 1980, University of Maryland; M.A. 1983, Ed.S. 1989, Ed.D. 1992, George Washingt 
University 

Michael King, Professor of Chemistry 


B.S. 1966, Illinois Institute of Technology; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Harvard University 


Unive 


and Technolo 


\FF OF INSTR 


Ali Muhlis Kiper, Profe 


ssor of Engineering 


M.S. in M.E. 1950, Tec hnical University of Istanbul, Turkey: M.S in M.E. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, 

S} Purdue University; P.I 

heila Nataraj Kirby, Professorial Lecturer in Ec nomics 

BA 1965, Loreto ( onvent ( oge India; M.A. 1970, University of Mic higan; M.Phil. 1980, Ph.D 
Ne 983, George Washi ngton University 
“Nancy J, Kirkendall. Professori 1] Lec turer in doe: S 
M: B.S 1965, M.S 1967, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1974 orge Washington University 

piet R. Kirkland, Assistant Profe ssor of E nglish as a Foreign Language 


A 1969, Mary Bal. iwin College; M.A. 1977, Geor 
Thur David Kirsch, Professor of Statistics and of Psychology 


Arj 1955, George Washington | niversity; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1957 
Arjo Klamer, 
" 


own University 


Purdue University 
Associate Professor of Economics and International Affairs 
Duke Univer sitv 


lic Flindel] Klarér 


Professor of History and International Affairs 
1960, Dartm: s 


VI li outl Coll lege; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Univ of California, Los Angeles 
slav Klein, Profe 'Ssor of Engineering 
Test Engr 1954, Technical University, Czechoslovakia Ph.D. 1974, Cranfield Institute of 
*chnology England 


Mark S. Kloc k. 


Associate Professor of Finance 


1956, City University of New York, Queens Collegé: M.S. 1959 Ph.D. 1962 
Mnesot; 2 


ohn J, Knab, 


1978, Per State University; Ph.D. 1983, Boston College; J.D. 1988, University of 
Maryland ennsyivania State University; Ph.D. 19 Be n jlege € 
ilip K 
ae Klubes, Professor of Pharmacology 
Mi 


University of 


Bg Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Steve 1964, M.S 1966 University of Cincinnati; M.S. 1969, University of Dayton; Ph.D. 1973, 
ens Institute of Technology 
"tn Eugene Kn; idler, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
[ ^9. 1965 Johns Hopkins University; M.S. 1983, D.Sc. 1989 George Washington University 
avid 


BS Andrew Knight, Assistant Professor of C hemistry 


ob, 1990, University of St. Andrews, Scotlan« 

e 

B E Earle Knowlton, wd iate Professor of Biology 
Caro] Pii Bowdoin Colle ge; Ph.D. 1970, University of North Carolina 


ane Kochhar, Associate Professor of Special 
1975, Iniversity of Maryland; M.A. 1981, Ed.D 


BA 12°40 Koering, Professor of Anatomy 
ZVe 1980, College of St. Scholastica; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1967 
MMe umov Konstantinov, Adjunct Assistan 
, ,'Mus, 19 


Education 
1987, George Washington University 


University of Wisconsin 
t Professor of Piano 


ichard - Bulgarian State Conservatoir 
dard William Kopka, Professorial Lecturer in E ngineering 
C : 


1961, M.S.E.E. 1966 


University of Pittsburgh 


an Edi 
3 tip K orman, Assistant Professor of 


Engineering and Applied Science 
"era d L.S. 1987, Ph.D. 1990, 1 niversity of Maryland 
Bs e Kowalski, Adjunct Professor of E ngineering 
Ur very Ma irshall Uni versity; M.S. 1970, University of Arkansas; D.Sc 1983, George Washington 
Bry s 


Bs Mic hael Kramer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Edith Kk. 1972 , Ph.D. 1979, Massachusetts Institute of Te hnology 


The ere Tamer, ME Associate Professor of Art Therapy 


s. tg an kow ski, Adjunct Instructor in Special Education 
hnic; ^a 'ennsylvan ia State University; M.S. 1987, Southern Illinois University 
BA, 19 ane Krash, Adjunct Instructor in Piano 
Josen Ph H é, Harvard U niversity; M.M. 1984, The Juilliard School 


Bs 1957 Henry Kravitz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
U 


niversity yracuse University; M.S. 1975, M.Phil. 1977, Ph.D 


1983, George Washington 
Jerom 


A © Lawre "nce Kreuser, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ruth 1965, M.A. 19 


Ph.D. 1979, University of Wisconsin 
AA .sotllyn Krulfeld, Professor of Anthropology 
lane » Brandeis U Jniversity; Ph.D. 1974, Yale University 
BS, 195 &rilyn Krum, Assistant Research Professor of Anatomy 
7, Corriel University; Ph.D. 1987 George Washington University 
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John F. Kuehls, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1982, M.S. 1983, University of Akron; Ph.D. 1988, University of Maryland 
Joel Corneal Kuipers, Associate Professor of Anthropology and Internation 
Affairs 
B.A. 1976, Calvin College; M.Phil. 1978, Ph.D. 1982, Yale University 
Joseph H. Kullback, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1955, George Washington University; M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1961, Stanford University 
Ajit Kumar, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology and of 
Genetics 
Ph.D. 1968, University of Chicago 
Krishna R. Kumar, Assistant Professor of Accountancy 
B.S. 1974, Indian Institute of Technology, India; M.B.A. 1976, Indian Institute of Management 
India; Ph.D. 1988, Columbia University 
Naomi Hayashi Kuo, Lecturer in Japanese 
B.A. 1953, Shinna Women’s College, Japan 
Tamami Kusuda, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1947, Tokyo University, Japan; Ph.D. 1955, University of Minnesota 
Bruce L. Kutnick, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Scié 
B.S. 1967, Wayne State University; Ph.D. 1984, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
John E. Kwoka, Jr., Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1967, Brown University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 
Nicholas Kyriakopoulos, Professor of Engineering 
B.E.E. 1960, M.S. in Engr. 1963, D.Sc. 1968, George Washington University 
John Marion Lachin III, Professor of Statistics; Director of the Biostatistics 


Center 
B.S. 1965, Tulane University of Louisiana; Sc.D. 1972, University of Pittsburgh 


Melvin Paul Lader, Professor of Art 
B.A. 1969, M.A. 1973, State University of New York at Albany; Ph.D. 1981, University of 
Delaware j 

Marcel Chotkowski LaFollette, Associate Research Professor of Science 
Technology Policy j 
B.S. 1967, University of Arkansas; M.S. 1968, Boston University; Ph.D. 1979, Indiana Univer? 

William Norman LaForge, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administratio 
B.A. 1972, Delta State University; J.D. 1975, University of Mississippi; LL.M. 1982, George? 
University 

Jerry Lee Lake, Professor of Photography 
B.F.A. 1966, Virginia Commonwealth University; M.F.A. 1968, Ohio University 

Kuang-Kuo Gordon Lan, Professor of Statistics 
B.S. 1966, M.S. 1968, Taiwan University; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1974, Columbia University 

Judith A. Landau, Adjunct Instructor in Education 
B.A. 1962, City University of New York; M.A.T. 1985, George Washington University 

Ronald S. Landis, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1989, University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1992, Ph.D. 1994, Michigan State University 

Roger Henry Lang, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S.E.E. 1962, M.S.E.E. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Polytechnic University 

Mary Alice Langenkamp, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1962, M.F.A. 1985, George Washington University 

Phyllis Ann Langton, Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1961, M.A. 1962, California State University, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1968, University of 
California, Los Angeles 

Nicholas Lappas, Associate Professor of Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1964, Thiel College; M.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, Duquesne University ic 

Patricia Suzanne Latham, Associate Professor of Pathology and of Gene! 
B.S. 1968, Simmons College; M.D. 1972, University of Southern California 

Debra J. Latourette, Assistant Professor of Communication 
B.A. 1980, Ph.D. 1990, Northwestern University; M.A. 1983, University of Michigan 

Lawrence Bell Laurent, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 

Geza Peter Lauter, Professor of International Business 
B.A. 1954, Institute for Foreign Languages, Hungary; B.A. 1962, M.B.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, 
University of California, Los Angeles 

Edward Pitt Lawson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1951, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1955, New York University 

Rodney K. Lay, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 

B.Sc. 1960, University of London; Ph.D. 1967, University of Aston, England; C.Eng. 


no 
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An Th. 
n Thanh Le, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


SEE.) 1976, M.S. 197 i 
" sE 76 1978, George Washington University 
Will 


| lam Matthew Leach, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 


k 1956, Berea College; M.S. 1962 Ph.D. 1965 
George B 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
arrett Lear, Jr., Professor of Naval Science 
W 1967, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1973, Purdue University 
lendv Ta; - 
ndy Leigh LeBolt, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Exercise Science 
Ma 1983, College of William and Mary; M.A. 1986, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1990, 
i Medica] College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University 
meg H- 1 
“hes H, Lebovic, Associate Professor of Political Science and International 
Affairs 


B.A > i , : 
a A. 1973, California State University, Long Beach; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1981, University of Southern 
_ California 


Eric Te; i " 
S Jean-Jacques Le Calvez, Visiting Assistant Professor of French 
Xlorat 1990, University of Paris, France 
a ; : j t 1 
mela Jeanne Leconte, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education 
A 1968, Millersville University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1981, Loyola College; Ed.D. 1994, George 
M ashington University 
p a yongsook Lee, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music (Voice) 
A. 1956, 


1960. N Seoul National University College of Music, Korea; Mus.M. 1959, Artist's Diploma 
Nate 90, New England Conservatory of Music 
avis 


Bs Lin-Chuan Lee, Associate Professor of Chinese 
Ge 1955, Chung-Hsing University, Taiwan: M.S. 1959 University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1979, 
'Orgetown University 


BS 4 Lee II, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
9. 1971, M.S 1973, American University 

Baa ee, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

Uni, » National Taiwan University M.S. 1967, Rice University; Ph.D. 1971, Princeton 
Diversity 


I 
Jon A í ‘ i " . i ; 
Bev Lee, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Myrn Aig ME. 1980, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1986, University of Michigan 
'B E "ike Lee, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
obe um Cornell University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962 University of Illinois 
r "e^ " : 7 x 
Bs 1c°& Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


à 1972, Garman 2 fadi 
Ting N I forge Washington University 


BSEE e, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Ph.D 192592. Cheng Kung University, Taiwan; M.S.E.E. 1965, Illinois Institute of Tecl 


niversity of Wisconsin 


Donald Richa 


inology; 


Rese rd Lehman, Professor of Physics; Associate Vice President for 
BA aach and Graduate Studies | 
Wast 62, Rutgers 1 niversity; M.S. 1964, Air Force Institute of Te hnology; Ph.D. 1970, George | 
aw is lington University I 
Tenc aot a : b ey : 
S (ed Martin Leibowitz, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
atric, 960, M.S 1964, New York University; D.Sc. 1978, George Washington University | 
B.A A Madoo Lengermann, Research Professor of Sociology 


D. Jef $ 963, Oxford University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1969, Cornell University 
"ey Lenn, Associate Professor of Strategic Management and Public 
Bs, CY 
1969, Y University of Pennsylvania; M.Div. 1966, Andover Newton Theological School; M.S 
Sra TA l niversity; Ph.D. 1981, Boston College 
ard Levin, Professorial Lec turer in Engineering 


ich 
» 1934 A bx a de ron 
David Mic! M.A. 1935 Ph.D. 1937, University of Wisconsin 


BSE 19:286] Le Vine, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering | 
*xand 83, M.S.E 1964, M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Michigan 


Ms. e A. Levitsky, Associate Research Professor of Chemistry 
le Synthesis *pnstitute of Electronic Engineering, Russia; Ph.D. 1978, Institute of Petrochemical 
I 


"el Levy, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
983, "orge Washington University 
1943 D Mas Lewis, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
ted U Military Academy; M.A. 1950, Columbia University; D.Sc. 1979, Pacific University 
Bs. tos ck Lewis, Professor of Geology 

William 2s 1960, Victoria University, New Zealand; D.Phil. 1964, Oxford University 

A. 1951 €wis, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
^L MA 1953, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1960, American University 
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Barbara A. Liebbrandt, Adjunct Instructor in Secondary Education 
B.A. 1974, James Madison University; M.A. 1979, University of Virginia 

Harold Liebowitz, L. Stanley Crane Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.Ae.E. 1944, M.Ae.E. 1946, D.Ae.E. 1948, Polytechnic University; P.E 

Jay Liebowitz, Professor of Management Science 
B.B.A. 1979, M.B.A. 1980, D.Sc. 1985, George Washington University 

Marilyn Louise Liebrenz-Himes, Associate Professor of Business 
Administration 
B.A. 1966, Wheaton College; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1980, Michigan State University 

Hubert Whitman Lilliefors, Professor of Statistics 
B.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1964, George Washington University; M.A. 1953, Michigan State University 

Frederick William Lindahl, Associate Professor of Accountancy 
B.S. 1963, U.S. Air Force Academy; M.B.A. 1971, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1985, University # 
Chicago 

Mary Ann Lindell, Adjunct Instructor in Special Education 
B.S. 1983, Moorhead State University; M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1992, George Washington University 

Carl Arne Linden, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
B.A. 1951, Syracuse University; M.A. 1956, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1966, George Washingl? 
University 

Roy Charles Lindholm, Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1959, University of Michigan; M.A. 1963, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1967, Johns Hopkins 
University 

Craig William Linebaugh, Professor of Speech and Hearing and Research 
Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1970, Lebanon Valley College; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1975, Temple University 

Donald C. Linkowski, Professor of Counseling and Research Professor of 
Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1961, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, State University of New York at Buffalo 

Lewis Lipnick, Adjunct Instructor in Bassoon 
Mus.B. 1968, Peabody Institute of Baltimore 

Diana Leigh Lipscomb, Associate Professor of Biology 
B.A. 1976, Agnes Scott College; Ph.D. 1982, University of Maryland 

Liang Liu, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1982, Harbin Institute of Technology, China; M.S. 1988, D.Sc. 1992, George Washington 
University 

John Dionissios Liveris, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.M.E. 1974, Tufts University; M.E.A. 1976, George Washington University 

Steven L. Tec 7 Assistant Professor of Political Communication and 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1981, University of South Florida; M.A. 1984, Ph.D. 1990, University of Washington 


John Lobuts, Jr., Professor of Management Science » 
B.S. 1957, Fairmont State College; M.A. in Ed. 1965, Ed.D. 1970, George Washington Univers? 
Murray Howard Loew, Professor of Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1965, Drexel University; M.S.E.E 1967, Ph.D. 1972, Purdue University; P.E 
William Stevenson Logan, Assistant Professor of Geology o 
B.A. 1978, Earlham College; M.A. 1983, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1993, University of Wate? 
Canada 
John Mortimer Logsdon, Professor of Political Science and International 
Affairs 
B.S. 1960, Xavier University, Ohio; Ph.D. 1970, New York University 
Ming-Jean Cheng Loh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Chinese 
B.A. 1959, M.A. 1962, National Taiwan University; M.A. 1967, Yale University 
Jancis V. Long, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1961, London School of Economics; M.A. 1971, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 
of London 
Richard W. Longstreth, Professor of American Civilization 
B.A. 1968, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1977, University of California, Berkeley 
Sebastian R. Lorigo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.S. 1970, Philadelphia College of Textiles and Science; M.B.A. 1975, Widener College 
Gregory Ferrell Lowe, Assistant Professor of Communication Studies " 
B.A. 1979, Abilene Christian University; M.A. 1987, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1992, UM 
of Texas 


1979, Univ 


ID STAPF OF INSTRUCTION 
John Cay 
n Car] Lowe, Professor of G« ography and Regional Science 
Be A. 1958, M A. 1960, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1969, Clark University 
verly I | 
erly Lowry, Jenny McKean Moore Writer in Washington 
Ri ^. 1960, Memphis State Uni 
iIcardc 


Iversity 
Antonio Loza. Adjunct Instructor in Percussion 
ames 


Michael Luck 


BS ring, Assistant Professorial] Lecturer in Engineering 
Gre >: 1973, M.S 1974, Purdue niversity; Ph.D. 1985, North Carolina State University 
Te à . a 
gory Ludlow, Associate Professor of French and International Affairs 
Acence 


6s Lettres 1962 niversity of P. 


onal aris; Ph.D. 1970, McGill University, Canada 
T i : 
S *- d Laurence Luntz, Adjunct Instructor in Exercise Science 
Edw H. Lyn h, Associate Professor of Teacher Preparation and Special 
;ducation 
Willi 1968, M.A 1972, Ph.D. 1984, Wayne State University 
lam Francis Lynch, Associate Professor of Education 
Ma 1973, University of North Carolina; M.A. 1976, University of Iowa; Ph.D. 1984, University of 
Maryland 


Omas | 
pis Maciag, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular 
B ri ogy and Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
James 1968, Rutgers University; Ph.D. 1975, 1 niversity of Pennsylvania 
BA ‘unt Maddox, Professor of English 
Lynd 1965, Princeton University; M A. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, Yale University 
"B ' Marie Maddox, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
A. 197- 
Rose Tui M.A. 1974, Pennsylvania State University: Ph D. 1978, Southern Illinois University 
B. Mage, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
Kha] 


S. 1955 n ^ A ‘ 
1956 Cornell University; Ph.D. 1963 Columbia University 


i ! un 
id Mahmood, Professor of Engineering 
1971 350, B.S. 1953 Panjab University, Pakistan; M.S. 1964, University of Washington; Ph.D 
Osan » Colorado State University 

St M. Mahmoud, Associate Professor of Statistics 
Eileen ie B.S. 1979, Cairo University Egypt; M.S. 1981, Ph.D. 1983, Ohio State University 

nte larie Mahoney, Associate Professor of Communication and 

A nationa] Affairs 

Wen 780, University of California, San Diego; Ph.D. 1987, Temple University 

a) Maiorana, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
Marie C American University; M A. 1976, George Washington University 

BA. ig Malaro, Professor of Museum Studies 
Arun S 794, Regis College; LL.B. 1957, Boston College 

9. Malik, Associate Professor of Economics 

Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1984, Bowdoin College 
lallott, Assistant Professor of Business and Public Policy 
B fanchester College; M.S. 1980, Ph.D. 1982 University of Pittsburgh 
ern; ‘ 
BS oard Malone III, Associate Professor of Management Science 
University US Military Academy; M.S. in Per.Ad 1969, D.B.A. 1973, George Washington 


st Maltzman. Assistant Professor of Political Science 


Haro Tow Wesleyan University; Ph.D 1992, University of Minnesota 

, BS 1944, PES, Mandel, Professor of Pharmacology 

Arth r ta ay 1949, Yale University 
B.S. 1 M C Manfredi, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering | 

Jar] ty ^oper Union; M.S. 1968, Polytechnic University; D.Sc. 1975 George Washington 
Scienesttheim, Professor of Political Communication and of Political 


A. 1969’ irector, National Center for Communication Studies 
ilsa ad 55 Rice University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, Northwestern University 
yed A 


Sc 197, ned Mansour, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Maji : 8, Cairo University Egypt; M.S. 1984, D.Sc. 1991, George Washington University 
l B.Sc ioa ‘zadeh Manzari, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering 
prs Anne Ma 

Mus, 197 
John F 1978, Boston University; M.Mus. 1989, Northwestern University 

“A. 197, 44 ^Y: Adjunct Assistant Professor of Sociology 
Sylvi A. 3, M.A 1987, Ph.D. 1989, City University of New York 


arotta, Assistant Professor of Counseling 
8, Ph.D 1992, University of Houston 
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Michael J. Marquardt, Adjunct Professor of Human Resource Development 
B.A. 1965, Maryknoll College; M.A. 1969, State University of New York; Ed.D. 1976, George 
Washington University 

David Walter Marsh, Adjunct Instructor in Bass 

Anne Wills Martin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer of Administrative 
Sciences 
B.A. 1976, M.A. 1979, Ph.D. 1981, Rice University 

Carol Dianne Martin, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.A. 1965, Western Maryland College; M.S. 1971, University of Maryland; Ed.D. 1987, George 
Washington University 

John Thomas Martin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1981, J.D. 1984, Case Western Reserve University 

Terrence Joseph Martin, Instructor in Counseling 
B.A. in Ed. 1976, M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1981, George Washington University 

Pamela A. Mason, Clinical Instructor in Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1974, Mary Washington College; M.Ed. 1975, University of Virginia 

Patricia Abel Massimini, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1975, Purdue University; M.S. 1980, University of Washington; M.A. 1984, D.Sc. 1991, 
George Washington University 

Anthony James Mastro, Professor of Accountancy " 
B.S. 1951, M.B.A. 1953, New York University; M.A. 1963, University of Notre Dame; C.P.A. 1 
State of New Jersey 

Jaswinder S. Matharu, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering | 4 
M.S. 1987, Institute of Electronics and Telecommunication, India; M.S. 1990, George Washi 
University 

Candance Matthews, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Languag 
B.A. 1972, Depauw University; M.S. 1978, Indiana University 

John Cornelius Mathews III, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
J.D. 1963, University of Tennessee 

Peter Matic, Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1977, Illinois Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1983, Lehigh University 

Sally O'Neill Mauldin, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering E 
B.A. 1970, Elon College; M.A. 1972, Memphis State University; J.D. 1977, College of William 
Mary 

Ward Douglas Maurer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1958, University of Chicago; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 

Linda Hanrahan Mauro, Associate Professor of Secondary Education p 
B.A. 1971, Boston College; M.S. 1972, University of Pennsylvania; Ed.D. 1983, Rutgers Uni 

Catherine Mavriplis, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Sc! 
B.Eng. 1983, McGill University, Canada; S.M. 1986, Ph.D. 1989, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Leonard C. Maximon, Research Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1947, Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1952, Cornell University 

Amy Jo Mazur, Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1971, M.A. 1974, Ed.D. 1977, George Washington University 

Omar S. Mazzoni, Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1961, National University of Litoral, Argentina; M.S. 1971, Polytechnic University 

Thomas Andrew Mazzuchi, Associate Professor of Operations Research 4 
of Engineering Management 
B.A. 1978, Gettysburg College; M.S. 1979, D.Sc. 1982, George Washington University 

David Willard McAleavey, Professor of English 
B.A. 1968, M.F.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Cornell University 

Mason C. McAllister, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1967, Georgia State University gif 

Cynthia McClintock, Professor of Political Science and International Aff 
B.A. 1967, Harvard University; M.A. 1968, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 19/9 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology ji 

Edward A. McCord, Associate Professor of History and International 4 
B.A. 1973, Marian College; M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1985, University of Michigan 

Garth Philip McCormick, Professor of Applied Science 
B.A. 1956, Oberlin College; M.A. 1959, University of Michigan 

Jane Ann McDonald, Associate Professor of Educational Leadership ae 

B.A. 1961, University of Florida; M.Ed. 1979, Ed.D. 1987, Virginia Polytechnic Institute P 
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Ja . 
Patrick W. McGann, Instructor in English 

B.A. 1980, M.A. 1985, Texas Tech Un versity; Ph.D. 1992 
Do 


m Charles McGrath Jr., F 
of U 


University of Illinois 


'rofessor of Geography and Regional Science and 
rban and Regional Plan 


ing 


1952, Dartmouth College; M.C.P. 1959 Harvard University 
Marlene C. McGuirl, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Environmental 
Studies 
BA 1959, Indiana 1 niversity; J.D. 1963, DePaul University; M.A. 1965, Rosary College; LL.M 
1978. ( 


"eorge Washington | niversity 


: McIntosh, Adjunct Associate Professor of Sociology 

K B A, 1973, M ^. 1975, University of Oklahoma; Ph.D. 1983, North Texas University 
eith Hollis McKenney, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
B.S 1974, American | niversity; Ph.D. 1982 1 


James M. Me 
BS 1965, 


is Hopkins University 
Michael, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


M.S. 1966, University of Maryland: P} D. 1971, University of Colorado 


“ester Barton Mc Mullen III, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English 

C B.A. 1970 M.A. 1974, University of South Florida; Ph.D. 1992, University of Colorado 

"Ynthia J, McSwain, Associate Professor of Public Administration 

A D 1972 Vanderbilt University; M.P ^. 1978, Ph.D. 1980, University of North Carolina 

sha Kumar Mehrotra, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Sc 1961, University of Calcutta, India; M.S 1965, 1 rsity of Roorkee, India; M.S. 1968, Nova 
Scotia Tex hnical ( ollege, Canada; Ph.D. 1982, Polyte 


hil; i ic Univers ty 
"p G. Meikle, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
S.E.M 


1961, M.S.E.M 1965, West Virginia University; M.E.A 


1980, George Washington 
ý ‘Diversity 
"Iristine Foster Meloni, Associate Professor of English as a Foreign 
pünguage 
SA 1963, Wells College; M.A. 1964, Middlebury College; D.Lettere 1975, Universitv of Rome; 
P 1981, / merican University; Ed.D. 1987, George Washington University 
nee Everett Melson, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 


A 1970, De: 
“old Ch 
BS x 


nison University; J.D. 1973, George Washington University 


arles Meltzer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


C ' in Engr. 1958, MS in Engr. 1961, D.Sc. 1967, George Washington Üniversity 
ONStang: s x : 
nstantine Ç, Menges, Research Professor of International Affairs 
e 1960, Columbia College; Ph.D. 1968, Columbia Un versity 
"Dry Merc h 


$ hant, Associate Professor of Biology 
erna, 1964, M.S 1966, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1970, Rutgers University 
pad Matthew Mergen, Professor of American Civilization 


Car] p.980, University of Nevada; M A. 1960, Ph.D. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 
in Ronald Merril, Adjunct Professor of Genetics and Professorial Lecturer 
Bs vochemistry and Molecular Biology 


a 98, College of Will nd Mary; M.D. 1962, Georgetown University 
ames R ge of William and Mary ^ 


«` Millar, Professor of Economics and International Affairs; Associate 
Ba n of t} e Elliott School of International Affairs 
Barbara D University of Texas; Ph.D. 1965, Cornell 1 niversity 
Affair, ^ne Miller, Associate Professor of Anthropology and International 


James Pte M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1978, Syracuse University 
BA varl Miller, Professor of Psychology 
John H 58. J.D 1962, Ph.D. 1966, Yale University 
BA Quston Miller, Professor of Chemistry 
ithle 976, Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1980, University of Virginia 
BA ia - Miller, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
A. 1075 


“€or ^ Michigan State 1 niversity; Ph.D. 1981, George Washington University 
Dj : Donna Miller, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art; Director, 
Nock Gal] 


B.A. 300 ery 
Lillia 1969, Gouc her College; M.F.A. 1972 George Washington University 
iller, Professorial Lecturer in American Civilization 


adcliffe College; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1962, Columbia University 
ammad n 


B.S. 1981 4 ,eZa Modarres-Hakimi, Assistant Professor of Statistics 
Leo Ca ] ' MLS. 1982, Ph.D 1990, American University 
Bs, 15, Moersen, Associate Professor of Accountancy and Business Law 
$ niversity of Connecticut; J.D. 1981 College of William and Mary 
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Abolghasem Asadi Moghadam, Associate Professorial Lecturer in 
Engineering 
B.S. 1964, Abadan Institute of Technology, Iran; M.S. in Adm. 1973, M.S. 1975, App.S« 
D.Sc. 1986, George Washington University 
Manouchehr Mohgjeri, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Sc. 1964, Tehran University, Iran; M.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1977, Massachusetts Institute of Tec hnolof 
Lanning Edward Moldauer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1969, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1981, George Washington University 
Samuel Burdick Molina, Professor of Art 
B.A. 1964, M.A. 1969, University of Wyoming 
William H. Money, Associate Professor of Information Systems 
B.A. 1968, University of Richmond; M.B.A. 1969, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1977, Northweste™ 
University 
Akbar Montaser, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1969, Pahlavi University, Iran; Ph.D. 1974, Michigan State University 
Mary Elizabeth Moody, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech and 
Hearing 
B.A. 1968, College of New Rochelle; M.A. 1970, Catholic University of America 


Sally Ann Moody, Professor of Anatomy " 
B.A. 1973, Goucher College; M.S. 1976, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1981, University of Flor 
Terry William Moody, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology an 
of Genetics 
B.S. 1972, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1978, University of California, Berkeley 


Dorothy Adele Moore, Professor of Education and International Affairs. 
B.A. 1954, University of Maryland; M.A. 1959, A.P.C. 1964, Ed.D. 1970, American University 


Michael Owen Moore, Associate Professor of Economics and Internationa 


Affairs 
B.A. 1979, University of Texas; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1988, University of Wisconsin 
David Dunston Moran, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1971, University of Iowa 
Kim Moreland, Associate Professor of English " 
B.A. 1976, Ohio University; M.A. 1978, State University of New York at Binghamton; Ph.D. 1 
Brown University 
Eugene Arcangelo Morelli, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering y 
B.S. 1981, Bucknell University; M.S.E. 1984, Princeton University; D.Sc. 1990, George Washi 
University : 
John Andrew Morgan, Jr., Professor of Political Science and Public Affairs 
B.A. 1957, Stetson University; M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, Duke University 
David William Morris, Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences and of 
Genetics 
B.Sc. 1972, Ph.D. 1976, University of Leeds, England 
Michael F. Moses, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.Sc. 1980, Ph.D. 1983, Monash University, Australia 
Yael Margalit Moses, Assistant Professor of Hebrew " 
B.S. 1965, Temple University; M.S. 1975, Towson State University, M.A. 1985, Baltimore H 
College 
Daniel Moshenberg, Associate Professor of English M 
B.S. 1976, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1977, M.Phil. 1979, Ph.D. 1987, Columbia Univer" 
Faye Stollman Moskowitz, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1970, M.A. 1979, George Washington University 
Bernard Moss, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
B:A. 1957, M.D. 1961, New York University; Ph.D. 1966, Massachusetts Institute of Tec 
David C. Mount, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
J.D. 1983, Pepperdine University 
Ralph O. Mueller, Associate Professor of Educational Research 
B.A. 1983, Elon College; M.A. 1984, Wake Forest University; Ph.D. 1987, Virginia Po! 
Institute and State University 
Vivekananda Mukhopadhyay, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engine 
B.Tech. 1968, Indian Institute of Technology; M.S. 1970, Sc.D. 1972, Massachusetts Institu 
Technology 
Daniel R. Mulville, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ' 
B.S.(M.E.) 1962, M.S. 1966, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1974, Catholic University 
America 


1980, 


hnolof! 


|ytechnie 


eri 


Murphree, Jr., Professor of Engineering Mana gement 
S.C.E 1954 M.A. 1962, University of Missis 


T sippi; M.S. 1958, Massachusetts Institute of 
echnology; Ph.D. 196 niversity of Illin 


e 
Tesa ‘Anne Murphy, Asso iate > Professor of American Civilization 


1973, University of California rkeley; M.A. 1976, M.Phil. 1977, Ph.D. 1982, Yale 
A Iniversity 
r . 
thur Joseph Murray, Associate Professi rial Lecturer in Engineering 
F S.EE. 1975 Lehigh University; M.E.A. 1982, D.Sc. 1989, George Washington Universitv 
Ore 1 
P Kenton Musgrave, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Clence 


e fh 1984 M.S 1987, University 
por C 'ampbe ll Myers, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
LE. 1952 d Pex 
M.A 197 È id Univers sity F 


Michae - l . 
MY Kenneth Vita Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
^ 1962, Willamette r 


Và Nagork 
BM Borka, 


of California, Santa Cruz; Ph.D. 1993, Yale University 


lvania; M.S. in Adm. 1977, George Washington 


niversity; 
nivers f Southern California 


liver y; B.S. 1962, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, Columbia University 
Adjunct Instructor 
Th us. 1979, North Carolina School of the A: 
0 . 

Sgen Nagy, Associate Professor of Expe rt 5ystems 
Bh; 1965, St Mary's University; M.S. 1970, Trinity University; Ph.D. 1974. 1 niversity of Texas 

1 a 

agirath Narahari, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Pe 1982, Birla Institute of Tec hnology and Science, India; M.S.E. 1984, Ph.D. 1987, University of 
I "NNsylvania 

One . 

y Weinst tein Nashman; Associate Professor of Human Services 

B.S. 195¢ 

96, New York University; M.S. 1957, Smith Ci llege 


Se Syyed I 


Bs lossein Nai University Professor of Islamic Studies 


Hen 1954, Massa husetts Institute of Technology; M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1958, Harvard University 
ry j ' 
B 9 Ric hard Nau, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
nivere. Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins 
ar " 
Ns Kumar N; iyak, Associate Professor of Statistics 
Uni 1976, Unive rsity of Calcutta ia; M.Stat. 1979, Indian Statistical Institute; Ph.D. 1983, 
Edg Versity of Pi ittsburgh 
gar " E , 
Henry Neal, Associate Professorial Le« turer in Engineering 
BSR) § 
Fredri y.) 1958 Pennsylvania State Universitv; M.S. 1976 George Washington University 
Ic . 
MS ae Nelson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Jane E 79, University of Utah; M.S 982, Brigham Young University 


B.A - Neopolits an, Assistant Profe ssor of Curriculum amd Instruction 


: University Sacred Heart University; M.S. 1989, University of Bridgeport; Ed.D. 1994, Columbia 
iia 
I Ya Estelle Newcomer, Professor of Public Administration 
David ne M.A. 1974, University f Kansas; Ph.D. 1978, University of lowa 
> 
B.S "d Nicholson, Professorial Lecture: in Engineering 
State 1 1964, Wichita 5tate University; M.E.E. 1966, Rensselaer Pol ytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1970 
eod Diversity of New York at Bu M.S. in Adm. 1977, George Washington University 
0 
Bs ve T. Nieh, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Angeles 1962, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1967, University of California, Los 
Vise S 
BA Stuart Nissen, Assistant Professor of English 
1984 re Florida Pre sbyterian College; M.A. 1973, University of South Florida; M.S. 1975, Ph.D 
alte Diversity of Iowa 
r " 
B.A ove rt Nunn, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
Ste University M.A. 1961, | niversity of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1972, George Washington 
“Pher 


Scd MG Brien, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
ied Ki St. Francis ( ollege; Ph.D. 1971, Cornell University i 
B.S 197? Vin O'Brien, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
enne neth S. 1976, Ph.D. 1978 Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
me E Jude O'Connell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
* 1981, M.S.C E. 1982, Ph.D. 1991, University of Marvland 


"n ‘otter. inn, Associate Professor of Psych: logy 
Li University State Uniy ersity of New York College at Oswego; M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1981, Syracuse 
4g “as 

™ O'Grady, A : AC e 

ZW 73. P Ssistant Professorial Lec turer in Forensic Sciences 


ranklin and Marshall College; J.D. 1977, George Mason University 
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Yuri Olkhovsky, Associate Professor of Russian and International Affairs 
B.A. 1956, M.A. 1957, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1968, Georgetown University 

Charles O’Rear, Professor of Forensic Sciences 
B.S. 1957, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S. 1961, M.C. 1964, Universit 
Richmond; Ph.D. 1970, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University 

Jan Marc Orenstein, Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1963, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1969, M.D. 1971, State University of New York 
Downstate Medical Center 

Robert John Oslund, Professorial Lecturer in Telecommunication 
B.S. 1962, University of Wyoming; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1975, American University 

John Edward Ott, Professor of Health Care Sciences, of Pediatrics, and of 
Health Services Administration 
B.S. 1959, M.D. 1963, University of Pittsburgh 

Marta A. Oyhenart, Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.A. 1979, George Mason University; M.B.A. 1982, George Washington University 

Tiirker Ozdogan, Professor of Ceramics 
Master of Ceramics Diploma 1967, School of Applied Fine Arts, Turkey; M.F.A. 1972, Georg? 
Washington University 

Randall Kent Packer, Professor of Biology 
B.S. 1967, Lock Haven State College; Ph.D. 1971, Pennsylvania State University 

Chei-Min Paik, Professor of Accountancy and Quantitative Methods 
B.B.A. 1957, University of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1959, University of California, Los Angeles; D? 
1963, Harvard University 

Nicholas B. Paley, Associate Professor of Elementary Education 
B.A. 1969, Beloit College; M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1984, University of Wisconsin d 

Phyllis Marynick Palmer, Associate Professor of American Civilization d 
of Women's Studies 
B.A. 1966, Oberlin College; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1973, Ohio State University 

Ronald D.F. Palmer, Diplomatic Consultant and Adjunct Professor of 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1954, Howard University; M.A. 1957, Johns Hopkins University 

Angela C. Pao, Assistant Professor of English and of Theatre and Dance f 
B.A. 1973, Wellesley College; M.A. 1977, New York University; M.A. 1983, Smith College; P 
1989, University of California 

Zisis Papandreou, Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.Sc. 1984, Ph.D. 1989, University of Regina, Canada 

Sotiris A. Papantonopoulos, Assistant Research Professor of Engineering 
Management 
Diploma 1982, University of Patras, Greece; M.S. 1983, University of California; Ph.D. 1990, 
Purdue University 

John Paradiso, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1971, Manhattan College; B.F.A. 1978, M.F.A. 1982, George Washington University 

Salvatore Rocco Paratore, Professor of Education i 
B.A. 1957, Colgate University; M.S. 1967, Yeshiva University; Ph.D. 1973, Syracuse Univers! 

Martha Pardavi-Horvath, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
M.Sc. 1967, Moscow State University; Ph.D. 1985, Hungarian Academy of Sciences 

Yoon Shik Park, Professor of International Business n 
B.A. 1964, Kyung Hee University, Korea; M.B.A. 1967, Fairleigh Dickinson University; D.B-A 
1970, Harvard University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, George Washington University 

You-Me Park, Instructor in English 
B.A. 1982, M.A. 1984, Seoul National University, Korea 

William Carleton Parke, Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 

Charles Erskine Parks, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1971, Davidson College; M.Div. 1976, Yale University; Ph.D. 1983, George Washington 
University 

Richard Parnas, Adjunct Instructor in Violin and Viola 

Robert Parris, Professor of Music E — 
B.S. in Mus.Ed. 1945, M.S. in Mus.Ed. 1946, University of Pennsylvania; B.S. in Mus.ComP: 
Juilliard School of Music 

Gail Kern Paster, Professor of English 
B.A. 1966, Smith College; M.Phil. 1970, Ph.D. 1972, Yale University nel? 

Steven Robert Patierno, Associate Professor of Pharmacology and of Ge 
B.S. 1981, University of Connecticut; Ph.D. 1985, University of Texas at Houston 
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ohn Franki; i i 
John Franklin Patrick, Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineering 


1955, University of Virginia; M.A. 1961 George Washington University; Ph.D. 1977 
niversity of Maryland 


Evely 
elyn R. Patterson, Assistant Professor of Ace ountancy 

Ge A. 1970, Luther College; M.B.A. 1979, Ph D. 1987 
"sorge Thomas Patton, Professorial Lec turer in Engineering 

1955, Illinois Institute of Tec hnology; M.S.1966, Ph.D. 1968, Stanford University 

Fay Pauls, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1958, College of William and Mary; M.S. in Adm. 1970 George Washington University 
Clark Paup, Professor of Exercise Science 
1961, Occidental College; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1970, Tulane University 


Je0nz ` : 3 : ~ 
nard Gregory Pawlson, Professor of Health Care Scienc es, of Medicine, 
and of He 


University of Texas 


Sidney 
B.A; 


Donald 


'Izman, Professor of Economics 
1971, Ph.D 


, Omas Pau] p, 
erine Pe 


1976, Boston College 
erazzoli, Adjunct Instructor in Flute 
rge, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Museum Studies 
niversity of Vermont; M.A. 1982, George Washington Universitv 
m eris, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Piano 

avid On 1946, 1947, Trinity College of Music, London Licentiate 1950, Royal Academy of Music 

Carter Perry, Associate Professor of Pharmacology 

Ja 1 370, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1981, University of California, San Francisco 
Perry, Jr., Professor of Business Administration 
Cher 1964, Duke University; M.A., M.B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1974 Stanford University 
Y 1973 1- S0n, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech and Hearing 
Kevin 973, Miami University; M.A. 1978, University of Cincinnati 

T J, : " ` 

BS A. Peterlinz, Assistant Research Professor of Chemistry 
David ^- 1986, University of Rochester; Ph D. 1993, University of Chicago 

na 


lreas Peterson, Professorial Lecturer in International Business and 


Malinee P 


Johns o4, Occidental College, J.D. 1967, M.B.A. 1968 George Washington University; Ph.D. 1975 
Rolf lopkins University 

Scier eterson, Professor of Psychology and of Psychiatry and Behavioral 

» ences , y : 


Robert ^ University of Wisconsin—Oshkosh; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, University of lowa 
B.S. 196 etruska, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Finance 
iane D, Pennsylvania State University; M.Ed, 1991, George Mason University 
: Wee, Adjunct Instructor in Exercise Science 
^: University of the District of Columbia 
B.A. oaa tO Assistant Professor of Naval Science 
Kenna ~96, Pennsylvania State University 
(y. 7 p 
BS, 4 ale Peusner, Professor of Anatomy 
J. Oger *9, Simmons College; Ph.D. 1974, Harvard University 
1 -Sverley, Associate Professor of Phvsics 
960, M.A. 196 : 


BA. =» Phillips, 


Associate Professor of Economics 


D University University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1980, M.Phil. 1981, Ph.D. 1985, Columbia 
“te James Dic; 

, BS, 1966 ^S Picciano, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 

Cath rin Ms 1969, Ph.D. 1973, George Washington University 


BMus z Ones Pickar, Associate Professor of Music 

Raymo d , University of Kentucky; M.Mus. 1980, George Washington University 
BER, pa Pickholtz, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
University M.EE. 1958, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1966, Polytechnic 


illi ; : —À 
B BA liam Piper, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Mard ' Southern Illinois University; M.A. 1971, New York University 
Bs 1955 mas Pitsvada, Professor of Public Administration 
^: MB.A. 1963, Temple University; Ph.D. 1972, American University 
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Judith Ann Abrams Plotz, Professor of English f 
B.A. 1960, Radcliffe College; B.A. 1962, M.A. 1966, Cambridge University; Ph.D. 1965 Harvard 
University 

Dennis A. Pluchinsky, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1973, Madison College; M.A. 1978, George Washington University 

Beatrix Marguerre Pollack, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in German 
B.A. 1985, M.A. 1988, Ph.D. 1994, University of Maryland 

Mihael H. Polymeropoulos, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Genetics 
M.D. 1983, University of Patras Medical School, Greece 

Francis M. Ponti, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1961, M.B.A. 1963, Drexel University 

Paul John Poppen, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1969, Central University of lowa; Ph.D. 1973, Cornell University 

Jerrold Morton Post, Professor of Psychiatry, Political Psychology, and 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1956, M.D. 1960, Yale University 

Lee Etta Powell, Professor of Education Administration 
B.S. 1956, District of Columbia Teacher's College; M.A. 1966, Ed.D. 1976, George Washington 
University 

Helen Power, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1984, City Art Institute, Australia; M.A. 1990, George Washington University 

Sangeeta Prasad, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1984, University of Madras, India; M.A. 1989, George Washington University 

Srinivas Y. Prasad, Assistant Professor of Management Science | 
B.T. 1986, Indian Institute of Technology, India; M.S. 1988, Ph.D. 1992, State University of New 
York at Buffalo if 

Marie Daly Price, Assistant Professor of Geography and International Aff? 
B.A. 1984, M.A. 1986, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1990, University of California, Berkeley 

Wilbur L. Pritchard, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.E. 1943, City University of New York, City College 

Andrew Procko, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering l 
B.A. 1948, Washington and Jefferson College; M.B.A. 1977, Catholic University of Puerto Ric? 

Patricia Prugh, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1979, M.A. 1983, George Washington University 

William A. Pucilowsky, Associate Professor of Theatre 
B.S. 1964, Wilkes College; M.F.A. 1972, Boston University 

Charles William Puffenbarger, Associate Professor of Journalism 
B.S. 1951, University of Maryland; M.A. 1964, George Washington University 

Lynne Rick Putnam, Associate Professor of Education vw 
B.A. 1966, Smith College; Ed.M. 1975, Harvard University; Ed.D. 1981, University of Penmsy 

Jose A. Quiroga, Associate Professor of Spanish 
B.A. 1980, Boston University; M.Phil. 1987, Ph.D. 1988, Yale University 

Jon Alrik Quitslund, Professor of English 
B.A. 1961, Reed College; Ph.D. 1967, Princeton University 

Sonya Antoinette Quitslund, Associate Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1958, Seattle University; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, Catholic University of America 

Victoria Rab, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1974, Dickinson College; M.A. in Ed. 1976, Ed.D. 1991, George Washington University 

David Ramaker, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1965, University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, University of lowa 

Anita Scovanner Ramsey, Adjunct Instructor in Secondary Education 
B.A. 1968, Beloit College; M.A. 1977, University of Wisconsin 

Martha Norman Rashid, Professor of Education " 
Ed.B. 1949, State University of New York College at Geneseo; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1955, UniV 
of Iowa 

Marcus Raskin, Senior Fellow and Professor of Policy Studies 
B.S. 1954, J.D. 1957, University of Chicago 

Pradeep A. Rau, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1972, Indian Institute of Technology; M.B.A. 1974, Indian Institute of Manageme! 
1983, Kent State University 

Peter Reddaway, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
B.A. 1962, M.S. 1966, Cambridge University 

Jess C. Reed, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Telecommunication 

B.S. 1974, Shepherd College; M.B.A. 1986, Mount St. Mary's College (Maryland) 
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Mark Edw; 
rk Edwin Reeves, Assistant Professor of Physics 
1982, M.S 1982 


Joa Catholic University of America; Ph.D. 1989, University of Illinois 
I ; > 
| Roddy Regnell, Associate Professor of Speech and Hearing 
Sch 1954, M.A. 1960 George Washington University 
leherazade S Rehman, 


: Assistant Professor of International Business and 
ternational Affairs 


1985, M.B.A 1989, Ph.D. 1992, George Washington University 


B.A. 198 "ich, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 

Virginie City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1964 University of 
tances (^, . 1 r i ; 

B Wwe Catherine Reid, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 


Caro] 1965, College of Notre Dame of Maryland; M.S. 1970 Georgetown University 


BA. 419^ 250, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
David 1970, Ph.D 1983, George Washington University 

and etss, Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Science, of Medicine. 

N of Psychology 

len p 1958, M D. 1962 
480 D; n E 
aul R 
BA ibuffo 


1966 


Harvard University 

; Professor of History 

Char] Rutgers University; M.Phil 1969, Ph.D. 1976, Yale University 

sharles Ra... : 

BS s Edward Rice, Professor of Psyc hology 
Uni 1954, Iowa State 1 

Q niversity 


"eralc : 1 J » Tu i 
Wd B. Richards, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
M ax ne M.S. in Ed 1967, Southern Illinois University 

d orman Richburg, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
“ministration 
1967 


niversity of Science and Tec hnology; Ph.D. 1959, Case Western Reserve 


and Kenneth Riegelman, Professor of Health Care Sciences, of Medicine, 
MD o Health Services Administration 
Umang d Á Iniversity of Wisconsin; M.P.H. 1975, Ph.D. 1982, Johns Hopkins University 
Bs ro Riffat, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering 
etry K » Bangladesh University, India; M.S. 1991, Ph.D. 1994, Iowa State University 
BA tea een Riley, Assistant Professor of Communication 
378, M.A 1981, Kent State University; Ph.D. 1991, University of Texas 


ay Ch; : s id Pel. 
By arles Rist, Professor of Educational Leadership and of Sociology 
arlos 57, Valparaiso University; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Washington | niversity 
BA's Rivero, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Phi ip R ^ Columbia University; M.A. 1988, Ph.D. 1991, New York University 
vx in bins, Professor of Journalism 
Dayi Ca Washington and Lee University; M.S. 1955, Columbia University 
Bs 19602 Roberts, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
Iniversity, ite Hopkins University; M.S.E. 1968, University of Pennsylvania: M.S 1973, 
E ot Maryland 
ey € ET d s - 
BA Jas erts, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 
Steven V » Princeton University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1970, American University 
Comm. Oberts, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political 
lunication 


Nalte » Harvard University 


esida oberts, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs; Diplomat-in- 
. MLitt, oe Elliott School of International Affairs 


Affairs arx Robin, Associate Professor of Russian and International 
BS s 
> 47-1972 C 
E Arthur qoottown University; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1982, University of Michigan 
k BS. 1977 ‘obinson, Jr., Associate Professor of Mathematics 
"dwara i üfts University; M.A. 1981, Ph.D. 1983, University of Maryland 
Li BA, 19 y inson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
‘lien i ir Marquette University; M.F.S. 1990, George Washington University 
BA 195, OVitch Robinson, Professor of Art 
^ MLA. 1965, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1978, Johns Hopkins University 
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Fernando Robles, Associate Professor of International Marketing and 
International Affairs 
B.S. 1968, Universidad Nacional de Ingenieria, Peru; M.A. 1970, ESAN, Peru; M.B.A. 1972, 
Georgia State University; Ph.D. 1979, Pennsylvania State University 
Richard Rodriguez, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1972, University of Virginia; M.F.A. 1981, George Washington University 
Sharon J. Rogers, Adjunct Associate Professor of Sociology; Associate vice 
President for Academic Affairs 
B.A. 1963, Bethel College; M.A. 1967, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1976, Washington State 
University 
Cynthia A. Rohrbeck, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1980, Cornell University; M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1986, University of Rochester 
Peter Rollberg, Assistant Professor of Slavic Languages 
Ph.D. 1988, University of Leipzig, Germany 
Robert Richard Romano, Visiting Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.S. 1968, Southwest Texas State University; M.S. 1971, M.S. 1972, University of Michigan: p 
1976, Purdue University 
Ann Romines, Associate Professor of English JH 
B.A. 1964, Central Methodist College; M.A. 1968, Tufts University; Ph.D. 1977, George wasbirf 
University 
Yongwu Rong, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1983, University of Science and Technology of China; Ph.D. 1989, University of Texas 
Carolyn Rusch Rose, Adjunct Associate Professor of Art and Anthropolog 
B.A. 1971, Sweet Briar College; M.A. 1976, George Washington University 
James N. Rosenau, University Professor of International Affairs 
B.A. 1948, Bard College; M.A. 1949, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1957, Prince 
Alfred L. Rosenberger, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1979, City University of New York, City College 
William F. Rosenberger, Assistant Research Professor of Statistics , 
B.A. 1986, Towson State University; M.Phil. 1990, Ph.D. 1992, George Washington Univers 
Jeffrey Mark Rosenstein, Professor of Anatomy and of Neurological Surge 
B.A. 1971, Kent State University; Ph.D. 1976, Pennsylvania State University 
Kathleen Ross-Kidder, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A. 1965, University of Michigan; M.A. 1978, George Mason University; Ph.D. 1990, Geo! 
Washington University 
Shmuel Rotenstreich, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.S. 1974, Tel Aviv University; M.S. 1982, Ph.D. 1983, University of California, San Diego 
Lawrence Allen Rothblat, Professor of Psychology and of Anatomy 
B.A. 1964, M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1968, University of Connecticut 
Carol A. Rothenbacher, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education, 
B.S. 1961, Saint Cloud State University; M.A. 1983, George Washington University; Ed.D. 
George Washington University 
Walter Frederick Rowe, Professor of Forensic Sciences 
B.S. 1967, Emory University; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1975, Harvard University iof 
David Alton Rowley, Professor of Chemistry; Associate Dean of Columb! 
College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, State University of New York at Albany; Ph.D. 1968, Univ 
Sumit Roy, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.Tech. 1983, Indian Institute of Technology, India; M.S. 1985, M.A. 1988, Ph.D. 1988, Un! 
of California, Santa Barbara 
David V. Rudd, Adjunct Instructor in Marketing 
B.S. 1966, University of Wisconsin; M.B.A. 1973, University of Minnesota 
Robert Warren Rycroft, Associate Professor of Political Science and 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1967, M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1976, University of Oklahoma 
Raymond Theodore Rye II, Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1955, Iowa State University; M.S. 1971, George Washington University 
Bradley William Sabelli, Assistant Professor of Theatre a 
B.F.A. 1970, Florida Atlantic University; M.A. 1972, California State University, Humboldt 
1974, George Washington University pist 
Howard Morley Sachar, Charles E. Smith Professor of Modern Jewish 


and International Affairs 
B.A. 1947, Swarthmore College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, Harvard University 
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Bs. 1964, M.B.A. 1966 D.B.A. 1975, University of Marvland 
"Ba Melinda Sachs, Assistant Professor of German 
obert oci York University; M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1989, Princeton | niversity 
B.A oa dacca, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 
Pilar C S warthmore College; M.A ene Columbia University; Ph.D. 1962, Princeton University 
TÉ uelto de Sáenz, Professor of Spanish 


4C - ae " ^ ^ " T 
enciada 1953, 1 niversity of Madrid; M.A. 1957, Bryn Mawr College; Ph.D. 1966, University of 
Maryland 


Erdal ¢ 
m Safak, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1973, M.S 1975, Istanbul 


Briz Technical University, Turkey; Ph.D. University of Illinois 
nan Safer, 


Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 


Ini 1964, Columbia University; M.S. 1967, M.D. 1969, Baylor College of Medicine; Ph.D. 1973, 
Versity of Pennsylvania 


eh; 3 
abrata Saha. 


1979, University of Calcutta, India; M.A.S. 1982, University of Toronto, Canada 


lley Salamon, Professor of English; Dean of Columbian College 
> School of Arts and Sciences 
edn adcliffe College; M.A. 1964, Ph.D, 1971, Bryn Mawr College 
dro $ a 
3P, Sanchez, Associate Professor of Management Science 


1965, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1972, University of Mic higan 


Univ, : Colgate University M.B.A. 1988, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1994 
niversity 


“istine Santil] 
1988, U 


James V 


i, Visiting Instructor in Special Education 
niversity of North Carolina at Wilmington; M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1994 George 
glon University 
William Sargent, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Thom, 82, Cornel] University; M.S. 1987, George Washington University 
BA S Sargent, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
Shahr. 975, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1981, California Institute of Technology 
Bs am Sarkani, Professor of Civil Engineering 
Marsh Ne M.S, 1981 Louisiana State University; Ph.D. 1987, Rice University 
A. topo aShkin, Professor of Human Resource Development 
Ji 


B.A 

A 6, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1970, University of Michigan 
dh nne Plastino Saunders, Assoc iate Professor of English as a Foreign 
Anguage 


$ and Experimental Programs 
uilford College; M.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1989, Emory University 


B.A. 1966, Scarpetti, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 


Judy » Fairfield University; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1972, Florida State University 

Hearing °° Schafer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Speech and 

B.A 

Univa M.A. 1973 Loyola College; Ph.D. 1979, University of Maryland; J.D. 1986 Georgetown 
Michael J. Sct i eir Sei gis ten dd 

S. 105, 5C iaffer, Adjunct Instructor in Exercise Science 

Kenn Ath » MA 1983, University of Maryland ; 

Profess : Schaffner, University Professor of Medical Humanities and 

Bs 191.5 of Philosophy 
j 1986, Univer’, University of New York, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1967, Columbia University; M.D 
ame, Tsity of Pittsburgh 


5 ‘J : f d + " 
,, Php, ermon Scharen-Guivel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Char es B. : Cambridge University; M.S. 1972, Purdue University 
BSCR rank Scheffey, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
R , George W, ~ Drexel University: M S.C.E. 1951, University of California, Berkeley; D.Sc. 1984, 
ntz S ashington University 


C " ee i : x 
BA .c euren, Visiting Professor of Statistics 
St 1963, Ty ^ 


efan tt ts University: Ph.D 1972, George Washington University 
Bs, 1952 R Chiff, Professor of Zoology and of Genetics 


Oanoke College; Ph.D. 1964, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
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Steven John Schiff, Assistant Professor of Neurological Surgery and of 
. B ` 
Pediatrics 
B.S. 1977, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.D. 1980, Ph.D. 1985, Duke University 


Richard Harold Schlagel, Elton Professor of Philosophy 
B.S. 1949, Springfield College; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, Boston University 


Jeffrey Schlom, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 


B.S. 1963, Ohio State University; M.S. 1966, Adelphi University; Ph.D. 1969, Rutgers Universi 
Lorna G. Schmidt, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Communication 
B.A. 1980, Eastern Illinois University; M.A. 1984, Emerson College 
Allan Schneider, Adjunct Professor of Engineering pad 
1 


B.S. in E.E. 1959, B.S.E.P. 1960, Lehigh University; M.S. in E.E. 1962, Columbia University; 
1974, University of Maryland 

John R. Schoneboom, Adjunct Instructor in Exercise Science 
B.A. 1986, Hampshire College 

Carol Taylor Schrader, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Teacher Education 
B.S. 1958, M.Ed. 1961, University of Nebraska 

Evelyn Jaffee Schreiber, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1970, Simmons College; M.A. 1971, Colorado State University; Ph.D. 1977 University of 
Colorado 

Stuart Alan Schulman, Adjunct Professor of Tourism Studies si 
B.B.A. 1962, City University of New York, City College; M.B.A. 1970, New York University: 
1988, George Washington University 

John M. Schumpert, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, Clemson University; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1967, Northwestern University 

David R. Schwandt, Associate Professor of Human Resource Development 
B.S. 1967, Eastern Michigan University; M.A. 1969, Western Michigan University; Ph.D. 197% 
Wayne State University 

Amy R. Schwartz, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Communication 
B.A. 1988, M.A. 1990, University of Maryland 

Lois Green Schwoerer, Elmer Louis Kayser Professor of History 
B.A. 1949, Smith College; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1956, Bryn Mawr College 

Richard Samuel Scotti, Associate Professor of Engineering Management 
B.S. 1963, Drexel University; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, University of California, Berkeley 

Robert Seal II, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology a 
B.S. 1981, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.Sc. 1984, Queens University: 
Canada; Ph.D. 1989, University of Michigan 

William E. Seale, Professor of Finance 
B.A. 1963, M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1975, University of Kentucky 

Ormond Albert Seavey, Professor of English 
B.A. 1966, Carleton College; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1976, Columbia University 


Barbara Rae Seidman, Adjunct Instructor in Harp 
Mus.B. 1969, Cleveland Institute of Music; Mus.M. 1970, Northwestern University 


Susan Kathleen Sell, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1979, Colorado College; M.A. 1980, Ph.D. 1989, University of California, Santa Barbaré 
David Edward Sewell, Assistant Professor of Naval Science 
B.S. 1987, United States Naval Academy gif 
Irving Herman Shames, Distinguished Visiting Professor of Engineering 
Applied Science 
B.S. 1948, Northeastern University; M.S. 1949, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1953, University 
Maryland 
James Campbell Sharf, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 
B.S. 1965, Dickinson College; Ph.D. 1970, University of Tennessee 
Lana O. Shekim, Assistant Clinical Professor of Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1975, M.A. 1976, University of Missouri; Ph.D. 1983, University of Florida 
Debra R. Sheldon, Professor of Accountancy 
B.A. 1969, Northwestern University; M.B.A. 1974, Drexel University; D.B.A. 1981, George 
Washington University 
Yin-Lin Shen, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1980, M.S. 1982, National Chiao-Tung University, Taiwan; Ph.D. 1991, University 0 
Wisconsin 
Stanley Newton Sherman, Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1952, M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1977, University of Maryland 
Michael Charles Sheward, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.J. 1972, University of Missouri 
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Nozey D, ' MSS. 1980, Ph.D. 1985 Louisiana State University 
e ctabsha Singpurwalla, Distinguished Research Professor and 
BS ign of Operations Research and Statistics 


99, B.V Bhoomraddi College of Engineering and Te hnology, India; M.S.(LE.) 1964, Rutgers 
Vina’ nm 1968, New York University 
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Universin’ 
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1965, University of 


Catholic University of America 
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ilverman, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
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sarl Pp, ^ an University 
rank y 4 RU > 
Bs aklin Skelton, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Fra 79^, Fairleigh Dic kinson University; Ph.D. 1967, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


Bs ames Slaby, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
Arthy t 3; California Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1971, University of California, Berkeley 
n BFA dal] Smith, Professor of Painting 
Danie] E jA inois Wesleyan University; M.F.A. 1979, George Washington University 


Smith, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


George W. "andolph-Macon College; M.S.(E.E.) 1970, Georgia Institute of Technology; D.Sc. 1977, 
Keit àshington University 


BA iP mith 


970 » Associate Professor of Accountancy 
Mary Hel niversity of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1976, LL.M. 1978 University of Florida 
BA, T Smith, Adjunct Instructor in Secondary Education 
Robert M en : 1975, University of Maryland 
Mc n ; F " 
,, BA 1984 ure Smith, Assistant Professor of English 
Stephen Y] l niversity of Strathclyde, Scotland; M.A 1989, Ph.D.1992, University of Massachusetts 


ffoi charles Smith, Associate Professor of Economics and International 


^ 1976. Q 

Robert * Goddard College; M.A. 1981, Ph.D. 1983, Cornell University 
C BA, 1963, op the, Professor of Statistics 

“brist, ' Oberlin College; B.A. 1965, Oxford University; Ph.D. 1969, Stanford University 
1989 r Snyder, Assistant Professor of Economics 
T ae University; Ph.D. 1984, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

i : 
BA, 500l, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 


959, We 
' We esley College; M.A. 1980 George Washington University 
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Michael Joseph Sodaro, Professor of Political Science and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1967, Fordham University; M.A. 1970, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1978 Columbia 
University 

Richard Martin Soland, Professor of Operations Research; Associate Deant 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.E.E. 1961, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1964, Massachusetts Institute of Technologii 
P.E 

Elinor Harris Solomon, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1944, Mount Holyoke College; M.A. 1945, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 

Henry Solomon, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1949, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1959, New York 
University 

Laura Solomon, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1973, University of Florida; M.A. 1978, Howard University; Ed.S. 1988, Ed.D. 1993, Gef 
Washington University 

Margaret Rapp Soltan, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1977, Northwestern University; M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1986, University of Chicago 

Richard McKellar Fairfax Southby, Gordon A. Friesen Professor of ‘ont 
International Health and Health Policy; Professor of Health Care Scie! 
B.Com. 1965, University of Melbourne; M.P.A. 1967, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1973, Monas 
University, Australia 

Refik Soyer, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.A. 1978, Bogazici University, Turkey; M.Sc. 1979, University of Sussex, England; D.Sc 
George Washington University 

Ronald H. Spector, Professor of History and International Affairs 
B.A. 1964, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1967, Yale University 

James R. Spencer, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.S. 1967, Texas A&M University; M.F.A. 1981, George Washington University 

Stephanie M. Spernak, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Law 
B.S. 1971, University of Pittsburgh; M.A. 1978, University of Maryland; J.D. 1981, Georgeto¥ 
University $ 

Paul Eppley Spiegler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Biological Scien® 
B.S. 1956, University of Maryland; M.A. 1959, George Washington University iod 

Philip Daniel Spiess II, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Museum Studië 
B.A. 1968, Hanover College; M.A. 1970, University of Delaware; M.A. 1972, Indiana Univers" 
M.Phil. 1992, Drew University 

Sheryl Marie Spivack, Instructor in Tourism Studies 
B.F.A. 1968, Drake University; M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1987, George Washington University 

James Alan Sprague, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1965, B.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, Rice University 

Rajagopalan Srinivasan, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Sc. 1960, M.A. 1961, M.Phil. 1979, University of Madras, India; M.S. 1981, Florida Stal? 
University; Ph.D. 1985, University of Georgia 


1985. 


Daniel Jean Stanley, Research Professor of Geology E" 
B.S. 1956, Cornell University; M.S. 1958, Brown University; D.Sc. 1961, University of Gre? 
France 


Carol Buchalter Stapp, Associate Professor of Museum Education 
B.A. 1967, Tulane University; M.A. 1970, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1989, George 
Washington University lid 
Mark Starik, Assistant Professor of Strategic Management and Public Pom 
B.A. 1976, M.A. 1978, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1990, University of Georgia 
James Edward Starrs, Professor of Law and of Forensic Sciences 
B.A., LL.B. 1958, St. John’s University (New York); LL.M. 1959, New York University ‘a 
Kathleen Anderson Steeves, Associate Professor of Secondary Educatio 
B.A. 1965, Alma College; M.A.T. 1973, University of Massachusetts; Ph.D. 1987, George 
Washington University 
Carl Steiner, Professor of German 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 
Henry Malcolm Steiner, Professor of Engineering Management 
B.A. in M.E. 1944, M.S. in C.E. 1950, Ph.D. 1965, Stanford University 
Christopher Willie Sten, Professor of English 
B.A. 1966, Carleton College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Indiana University 
Jeffrey L. Stephanic, Associate Professor of Design 
B.A. 1977, M.F.A. 1980, George Washington University 
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Douglas Harold Teller, Professor of Design and Graphics 
B.A. 1956, Western Michigan University; M.F.A. 1962, George Washington University 
Maria Mercedes Balbe ter Maat, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1984, University of North Carolina; M.A. 1986, George Washington University 
Alexander Tessler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1972, Institute of Civil Engineering; M.S. 1976, Ph.D. 1979, University of California, Los 
Angeles 
James Thi, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1980, M.S. 1981, Ph.D. 1986, University of California 
Jean-Francois Marie Thibault, Professor of French 
Baccalaureat 1960, Licence ès Lettres 1964, Diplôme d'Etudes 1965, Académie de Paris; PhD. 
1976, University of Maryland 
Joan Elizabeth Thiel, Associate Professor of Communication 
B.A. 1961, Marygrove College; M.F.A. 1971, Catholic University of America; Ph.D. 1975, 
University of Michigan 
Elizabeth Ann Thom, Assistant Research Professor of Statistics 
B.A. 1970, M.A. 1978, Oxford University; M.Sc. 1971, University of Reading, Engl 
George Washington University 
Bradford Lewis Thomas, Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Re 
Science 
B.A. 1953, Washington University; M.A. 1958, University of Kansas 
James L. Thomas, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1975, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S. 1980, George Washington 
University; Ph.D. 1983, Mississippi State University 
Terry Lynn Duel Thomas, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Environm 
Science 
B.A. 1970, University of Colorado; M.S. 1 
University 
Irene Becker Thompson, Associate Professor of Russian 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1968, Georgetown University; Ph.D. 1984, George Washington University 
Shirley E. Thompson, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Langu 
B.A. 1970, Kalamazoo College; M.A. 1977, University of Michigan 
Robert Francis Thornhill, Assistant Professor of Naval Science 
B.S. 1988, U.S. Naval Academy 
Richard Thornton, Professor of History and International Affairs 
B.A. 1961, Colgate University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Washington p 
James B. Thurman, Associate Professor of Strategic Management and Pi 
Policy 
B.A. 1966, M.B.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, Pennsylvania State University 
Max David Ticktin, Assistant Professor of Hebrew 
B.A. 1942, University of Pennsylvania; M.H.L. 1947, D.D. 1977, J 
America 
Samuel Coakley Tignor, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering NT. 
B.S.C.E. 1958, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.C.E. 1966, Catholic 
of America; M.S.E. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, University of Michigan 
George Tilson, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education ve 
B.A. 1976, Trinity University; M.A. in Ed&H.D. 1982, Ed.D. 1986, George Washington Un 
Robert Yen-Ying Ting, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering gy 
B.S. 1964, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Technology’ 
1971, University of California, San Diego 
George Todaro, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
B.A. 1958, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1963, New York University je 
Charles Nelson Toftoy, Adjunct Associate Professor of Management sd 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Military Academy; M.B.A. 1969, Tulane University; D.B.A. 1985, Nova 
Susan J. Tolchin, Professor of Public Administration i 
B.A. 1961, Bryn Mawr College; M.A. 1962, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1968, New Yor 
University 
Richard Paul Tollo, Assistant Professor of Geology; Associate Dean foi d 
Undergraduate Studies of Columbian College and Graduate Scho? 


and; Ph.D: j 


„gional 


P 
977, Georgetown University; Ph.D. 1986, Johns Hop? 


carta 
ewish Theological Semin&? 


Arts and Sciences uai! 
B.A. 1972, Tufts University; M.S. 1976, University of New Hampshire; Ph.D. 1982, Uni 
Massachusetts d gal 


Robert Heath Tolson, Research Professor of Engineering and Applieej 
B.S. 1958, M.S. 1963, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; Ph.D 1990, 
Dominion University 
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NS. 
za Toman. Associate Professor of Statistics 


19. 1975 Wright State 1 niversity; M.S. 1977, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D 
87 Ohio State University 
OSSein T... 
"Tres Torabi, Adjunct Professor of Education 
ton 


9^ ‘ : » bá 
338, M.A 1969, Tehran University; Ed.D. 1979 George Washington University 


B orge Toridis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Ste n 1954 Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964 Michigan State University 

Mhe " 

Qum Joel Trachtenberg, Professor of Public Administration; President of 

B Y /Niversity 

LHp. Columbia University; J.D. 1962 Yale University; M.P.A. 1966, Harvard 1 niversity; 
Hai V 1986, Trinity College (Connecticut); LL.D. 1990 Hanyang University, Korea 

as’, tan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

Ph D. 10» Catholic 1 niversity of America; M.S. 1985, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


32, George Washington 


A iversity 
“on W ^. ratte 9 : 
TA lranseau, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Americ” Georgia Institute of Technology; M.B.A 1963, University of Delaware; Ph.D. 1968 
1 an Niversity 
varie M T M" 
BS 19; Tavis, Adjur 


ict Assistant Professor of Communication 
University of Maryland 


/6, M.F.A. 1983 


BA ioe y, Visiting Instructor in Sec ondary Education 
Oseph ‘fe George Washington University; M.A. 1970 Catholic University of America 
ouis Iropea, Associate Professor of Sociology 


C ^ 

Wash 962, Wayne State University; M.A. 1965, Mic higan State University; Ph.D. 1973 George 
Robe, "ngton University 

ert P T... y 

B L^ Trost, Professor of Economics 

» 2 C Li , 
Paul C T 969, University of Detroit; Ph.D. 1977, University of Florida 

Bs 1957 8n, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Steven "ee niversity of Maryland; M.B.A. 1978 American University 


vell l'uch, Associate Professor of Sociology 

Š » Un niversity of Massac husetts; M.A. 1976 
Rich d niversity 

^lard Ww - f ` - 
BA "mu l'ucker, Assistant Professor of English as a F 
"Made Bowling Green State University; M.A. 1976. 1 niversity of Michigan 
icrob; Turner, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Parisitology in 
Sous iology and Immunology 
60 Owson State 


Emory University; Ph.D. 1981, Pennsylvania 


oreign Language 


University 


BA | Douglas Tynan, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
of New Ya Oston University; M.S. 1978, 1 niversity of Connecticut; Ph.D. 1983, 
Belle $ ‘ork at Binghamton 
BA issicią Tyndall 
Ougla 3 ^,M A 1979 


State University 


; Associate Professor of English as a Fore 


ign Language 
University of London England; Ph.D 


1988, Georgetown Universitv 
1968. AY Ubelaker, Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
» Ph.D 1973, University of Kansas 
» Associate Professor of Naval Science 
Janie] I Un Naval Academy; M.S. 1991, Naval War College 
A. 1979 3 lman, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
A ard University; Ph.D 1985, University of California, Berkeley 
B.S., BA Mpleby, Professor of Management Science 
967, M.A 1969, Ph.D. 1975, University of Illinois 


« Urb; : ) 
BA 180 Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs and History 
University; M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1967, Harvard University 


(d. Orthwestern 
jJ fessorial Lecturer in Public Administration 


Uscher, Pr 
p George ;' Michigan State | M.B.A. 1972, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D 1986 


eter ashin, 


, Professor of Human Systems 


ehy li wiversity of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A 1964, Harvard 1 
BS. 196 v. Vanderhoe 


» City 


Jniversity 
k, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biolo 


gy 
Diversity of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1966, Massachusetts Institute of 


*sley y, 
BA. 1957 Set van der 


Wy? 1972.5 Lee, Adjunct Instructor in Museum Education 
liam là d ‘sit aged of Leiden; M.A.T. 1983 George Washington University 
Engineer phus Van Dyke, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
Sigg Ting i 
5 


8, T : 
9Xas State | niversity; M.E.A. 1984, D.Sc. 1990, George Washington University 
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Isabel Rodriguez Vergara, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
B.A. 1974, Universidad Nacional de Colombia; M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1988, Cornell 
Cherian Verghese, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1975, M.A. 1978, Towson State University; Ph.D. 1987, Temple University 
Dante A. Verme, Assistant Research Professor of Statistics and Adjunct 
Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.A. 1973, Universidad del Pacifico, Peru; M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1990, George Washington Univers 
Donald Eugene Vermeer, Professor of Geography and Regional Science at 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1964, University of California, Berkeley 
Joel I. Verter, Research Professor of Statistics 
B.S. 1965, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1967, University of Massac husetts 
Ph.D. 1979, University of North Carolina 
Akos Vertes, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.Sc. 1974, M.Sc. 1976, Ph.D. 1979, Eotvos Lorand University, Hungary 
Kanoknart Visudtibhan, Assistant Professor of International Business 
B.Comm. 1976, University of Western Australia; M.B.A. 1978, University of New South W 
Australia; Ph.D. 1988, University of Pennsylvania 
Arthur Viterito, Assistant Professor of Geography and Regional Science 
B.A. 1973, Long Island University; M.A. 1976, State University of New York at Albany; Ph.D. 
1980, University of Denver m 
John Michael Vlach, Professor of American Civilization and of Anthrop® 
B.A. 1970, University of California, Davis; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Indiana University d 
Branimir Radovan Vojcic, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applie 
Science 
Dipl.Eng. 1980, M.S. 1986, D.Sc. 1989, University of Belgrade, Yugoslavia 
James W. Volkert, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Museum Studies 
B.A. 1970, University of California, Davis; M.F.A. 1977, Art Center College of Design 
Barbara Ann von Barghahn-Calvetti, Professor of Art 
B.A. 1970, University of lowa; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1979, New York University 
David W. von Endt, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology F 
B.A. 1960, Columbia Union College; M.S. 1964, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1974, How 


University 


University 
Nicholas S. Vonortas, Assistant Professor of Economics and Internationd! 
Affairs " 
B.A. 1981, University of Athens, Greece; M.A. 1982, University of Leicester, England; M.Pbi- 
1987, Ph.D. 1989, New York University 
Clemmont Eyvind Vontress, Professor of Counseling 
B.A. 1952, Kentucky State College; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1965, Indiana University 
Anne L. Vopatek, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1980, Carnegie Mellon University; M.S. 1983, D.Sc. 1992, George Washingtor 
Alan Gerard Wade, Professor of Theatre 
B.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1981, Northwestern University; M.A. 1972, Catholic University of Am 
Paul J. Wahlbeck, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1983, Wheaton College; J.D. 1986, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1993, Washington l 
Penelope Wald, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education . 
B.S. 1969, Miami University of Ohio; M.A. 1974, Ed.D. 1980, George Washington Univer" 
Eugene Allen Walker, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1966, University of Maine; M.S. 1972, George Washington University 
Dewey Diaz Wallace, Jr., Professor of Religion sp 
B.A. 1957, Whitworth College; B.D. 1960, Princeton Theological Seminary; M.A. 1962, Ph- 
Princeton University 
Ruth Ann Wallace, Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1961, Immaculate Heart College; M.A. 1963, University of Notre Dame; Ph.D. 1968, 
University of California, Berkeley 
Tara Ghoshal Wallace, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1973, Bryn Mawr College; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1981, University of Toronto 
William C. Wallace, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1976, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1980, Case Western Reserve University 
David A. Walsh, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1983, M.I.P.P. 1983, Johns Hopkins University 
Raymond John Walsh, Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1969, University of Massachusetts; Ph.D. 1978, Tufts University 


ıl jniversit 
neri@ 


JniV 
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T Walton, Clinical Instructor in Speech 

1960, Greensboro College; M.S. 197 
Leon Walton, 
>, >: 1970, Universit 
Steph 


and Hearing 

», George Washington University 

Jr., Assistant Professorial Lec turer in Engineering 
y of Cincinnati; M.S. 1972, Ph.D 1979, University of Florida 


Associate Professorial 


hio State University; M.E.A. 1980 George Washington University 


cturer in Chinese 
Or p onal Taiwan University; M.A 1982, Ph.D. 1987, Georgetown 1 niversity 

ARS Ching Yuan Wang, Associate Professor of Chinese and International 
Affairs 
hrist 1951, Taiwan Normal University; M.S. 1955 
-Aris ; : 

"n Opher Walden Warner 


Tokyo University of Education Japan 


Adjunct Assistant Professor of Exercise Science 
074 ry 7 

Clay W 372, Williams ( ollege; J.D. 1976, University of Miami; M.S. 1982, American 1 niversity 

Bs (ten, Chaunc ey M. Depew Professor of Communication 
Wile, Pa: U.S. Naval Ac ademy; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976 University of Colorade 

B te Edward Washburn, Professorial Lecturer in American Civilization 
Wasy] we Dartmouth ( ollege; Ph.D. 1955, Harvard University 

BER Vasylkiwskyj, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

Tee 57 


niversity City University of New York City College; M.S. in E.E. 1965, Ph.D 1968, Polytechnic 
lus. 4999 ^.» AAJunct Instructor in Guitar 
Mus, 19c ' 
Robert Ch; 0, George Mason University 
B 


S. 19 arles Waters, Professor of Engineering Management 
Califone MBA 1963, University of California, Los Angeles; D.B.A. 1968, University of Southern 
Harry S V " ^ 
BA 1,,.' atson, Professor of Economics 
^. 1971 Ph.D 


ani , 1981, Indiana University 
ne R. Wedel 


3 » Associate Research Professor of Sociology 
Berkeley, © Bethe] College: M.A 1980, Inc 


Victor J Ld 
B.A vi Weedn, Professorial Lecturer in Fi 
St Mica] Schoo) ^ "1t of Texas; J.D. 1978, South 
uen B. Wehrenb rg 
` Clences erg, 


SE 
Robert 
B.A 


ana University 


Ph.D. 1985, University of California, 


orensic Sciences 
Texas College of Law; M.D 1979, Southwestern 


Associate Professorial Lecturer in Administrative 


E. 197 

) 1978, M.A 1979, Ph.D. 1981, Columbia Pacific University 

0 e y»: . 

Nathan Weiner, Associate Professor of International Business 


197g 
x M.A. 1982, Ph.D 1986, Harvard University 
` Weiss 


BA. 193, 55, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
Nonala W * Denison University; M.A. 1982 Ph.D. 1991, Yale University 
B.A 1975 ZET, Associate Professor of Sociology 
i Berkeley niversity of California, Santa Cruz; M.A. 1978 Ph.D. 1985, University of California 
atrilyp ` 
mT T ; 
y Bu 1957 eter Welles, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Steph » Albright College: M.S 1982, D.Sc 


1990, George Washington University 
Adjunct Instructor in Music 
"rolina School of the Arts 
Vells, Assistant Professor of Botany 
s Scott College; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1977 University of North Carolina 
Bag 31976, ing Verling, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
try Wi ' diana University: Ph.D 1983, Duke University 

ard Wessels, P iol 

'Ssels, Professor of Radiology 


1969, Re 
"nda E Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D 


m BA. 19, St, Profe 
homas ae Daed c 
BS, 1999° West, Ad 
Seven r 80, Pennsyly 
ean W 

Weste 


v, Mus.B, ,, Liam Wellman, 
liza}, ^^: North ( 


1975, University of Notre Dame 
Ssor of Special Education 
College; M.Ed 


1976, Ph.D. 1979, University of Missouri 
Junct Instructor in Execise Science 
ania State University; M.S. 1992, West Virginia University 
esterman, Adjunct Instructor in Exercise Science 
a t Pau] W *m Kentucky University; M.Ed. 1983 University of Virginia 
S. 1979 y Neston, Assistant Professorial 

amin in^ 1974, Ph.) 
BCR ^ Nhar 
* 19 
chnolo, 


Lecturer in Engineering 
1981, University of Florida 
59, M 18, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 

Ry CE 1961, Polytec hnic University; Ph.D 1968, Massachusetts Institute of 
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Nancy Winegardner Whichard, Instructor in English 
B.A. 1967, Purdue University; M.A. 1971, University of Georgia 
Roger Whitaker, Adjunct Associate Professor oj Sociology 
B.A. 1968, Heidelberg College; M.A. 1972 Ph.D. 1982, Boston University 
Jane Elizabeth White, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 


Mus.B. 1950, University of Rochester; M.A. 1963, American University 


Richard Otis White, Adjunct Instructor in Oboe 
Mus.B. 1950, University of Rochester 
John Lindsey Whitesides, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, University of Texas 
Fred Whiton, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 4 
B.S.M.E. 1983, University of Maryland; M.S.M.E. 1985 Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; ME! 
1988, George Washington University 
Martin King Whyte, Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1964, Cornell University; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1971, Harvard University 
David G. Wiesler, Visiting Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1983, Carleton College; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1989, University of Illinois 
Susan Louise Wiley, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.S. 1971, Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1987, University of Maryland 
Alan Wade Wilhite, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering " 
B.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1986, North Carolina State University; M.S, 1977, George Washington Uni" 
David Stanley Wilkinson, Professor of Pathology v 
B.S. 1967, Virginia Military Institute; Ph.D. 1971, University of Wisconsin; M.D. 1978, Un! 
of Miami 
Susan P. Willens, Assistant Professor of English — 
B.A. 1954, University of Michigan; M.A. 1956, Yale University; Ph.D. 1972, Catholic Univers" 
America 
Henry I. Willett, Jr., Associate Professor of Education Administration . 
B.A. 1952, Washington and. Lee. University; M.Ed. 1955, Ed.D. 1967, University of Virgini 
Katherine Johnston Williams, Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
B.A. 1962, University of Wisconsin; M.A. 1977, M Phil. 1989, Ph.D. 1991, George 
University in 
Darlene Williamson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech and Healt 
B.S. 1970, Purdue University; M.A. 1973, University of Illinois 
Joseph B. Williamson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, University of New Hampshire; M.B.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1978, Clemson University 
William E. Wilson, Visiting Assistant Professor of Finance 
B.S.B.A. 1983, M.B.A. University of Louisville; Ph.D. 1991, Indiana University 
Erik Kenelm Winslow, Professor of Behavioral Sciences " 
B.S. 1963, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1965 Ph.D. 1967, Case Western Reserve of 
Philip William Wirtz, Professor of Management Science and of Psych 
B.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University; M.S. 1974, Purdue University 
Maida Rust Withers, Professor of Dance 
B.A. 1958, Brigham Young University; M.S. 1960, University of Utah 
Ronald Woodrum Witzel, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S.E. 1962, U.S. Military Academy; M.S.E. 1966, Purdue University D.Sc. 1 
Washington University 
David R. Wizer, Assistant Professor of Curriculum and Instruction 
B.S. 1979, Rider College; M.A. 1985, Ph.D. 1991, University of Maryland Aff? 
Sharon Lee Wolchik, Professor of Political Science and International Æ 
B.A. 1970, Syracuse University; M.A. 1972, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1978, University 
Michigan 
Alfred Abraham Wolf, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering m 
B.S.(E.E.) 1948, Drexel University; M.S.(E.E.) 1954, Ph.D. 1958, University of Pennsylva™ 
1977, M.D. 1978, University of Juarez 
Brunetta Reid Wolfman, Professor of Education " 
B.A. 1957, M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, University of California, Berkeley: D.H.L. 1983, Bost? gf 


University; D.Pedagogy 1983, Northeastern University; LL.D. 1984, Regis College; D.H: jos 

Suffolk University; D.Litt. 1985, Stonehill College; D.Engr.Tech.(hon) 1985, Wentworth 
Alexandria Lee Wollman, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 

B.F.A. 1983, University of Georgia; M.A. 1985, George Washington University n 
William Bruce Wood, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geography 4 
Regional Science "T. 
B.S. 1980, University of California, Berkeley; M.U.R.P. 1982, Ph.D. 1985, University of 
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990, George 
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Pame). 
amela Jane Woodruff, | 
Will 1976 George Washington Un versity 
lam Thomas Woodward, Professor of Painting 
ui 1957 M A. 1961 
Mich, Ay, ^ 
chae] J. orth, Professor of Edui ation; Vice 
Yu Alumni Affairs 
Jol i 1968, Wilkes College M.A. 1970, American 
ln Franklin Wright, ] 


cturer in Psychology 


American University 


President for Development 


University; Ph.D. 1982, University of Maryland 


r., Professor of Drawing and Graphics 
95 ; 
John R. 54, American 1 niversity; M.A. 1960, University of Illinois 
B.A : Wright, Professor of Political Science 
Roches M.A. 1978, Norther Illinois University; M.A. 1981, Ph.D. 1983 University of 
d Ster 
Shi 
rle ; i E i y TUR 
rts Minkewitz Wright, Associate Professor of English as a Foreign 
B Inguage 
S. 1054 ^n; 
ive Winona State 1 niversity; M.A. 1963, University of Michigan: Ph.D 1971, Georgetown 
William p 
ia - à ! 
iplos Ralph W right, Adjunct Instructor in Clarinet and Saxophone 
mà 1951 


Jere s Curtis Institute of Music; M.M 1971, D.M.A. 1977, Catholic University of America 
my S Wu 


BA. 1974 yl Assoc iate Professorial Le turer in Statistics 
an Xue A A. 1 ^ ER 1983 George Washington niversity 
Affair ‘sistant Professor of Engineering Management and International 
1982, Chang 


l niver ngchun Institute of Optics and Fine Mec hanics, China; M.S. 1986, M.S. 1987 State 
Mi Tsity of New York at Stony Brook 
Chae} 
T 


3 Ph.D. 1991, Carnegie Mellon University 
Yachnis, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
343 Military 


University Academy, Greece; M.S. 1956, M.E.A. 1962. D.S 1968, George Washington 
“usan Yaf š d f : 

BS Yaffe-Oziel, Clinical Instructor in Speech and Hearing 
Chi Ya ^6, Emerson ( ollege; M.M.S. 1978, Emory University 

€ J / T ~ . x 

BS m Assistant Research Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Jiawe Ya, Ph.D 1988, Shanghai Jiao Tong University, China 

B.A 19725 Assistant Professor of International Business 

New Yo x M A. 1984, University of International Business and Economics, China; Ph.D. 1993 
hery} + University 

TV] W. ; à ^o H 

BS ig7 atkins Yates, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education 

George w SOPPin State College; M.A. 1987. 1 niversity of Maryland; Ed.S. 1992, Ed.D. 1994 
Harry E] ashington University 

B.A iosa 0d Yeide, Jr., Professor of Religion 
N querit illiams College: B.D. 1957, Union Theological Seminary; Ph.D. 1966 Harvard 
t nt 0 

NY Marys , E . 

Bs Y Marvin Yezer, Professor of Economics 

x. 1966 D 
RI Ph.D 197, artmouth College: M.S 


1967, London School of Economics and Political Science; 
“Massachusetts Institute of Tec hnology 


a Nie r 
A 1982 p Orke, Professor of Radiology 


Laura d S arnard College; M.A. 1963 Columbia University: Ph.D. 1967 University of Maryland 


8, Associate Professor of Music 
1978, Indiana University 

A. 1983 S, Assistant Research Professor of Statistics 
Mar Art ^» M.A 1986, Ph.D. 1994, George Washington l niversity 
Bs 197p T Youngren, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

istera agan State University; M.S 1982, University of Northern Colorado; M.S. 1983, 

Yc graduate School; D.Sc. 1988 George Washington University 
Bs ussef, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

? We kr 1982, Lebanese University; M.A. 1985, Ph.D 1988, Princeton University 
1) akad Zaghloul, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Da ), Cano Cairo University Egypt; M.S.(E.E.) 1970, M.Math. 1971, Ph.D. 1975, University of 
“Vic L ' Canada 


Associate Professor of Quantitative Methods and 
t Information 


Ric ha sity arvard University M.S. 1968, Stanford University; Ph.D 1972, Johns Hopkins 
“Oa 


td B 
Tuce 7. : : t Onus 
Mins 196 aa Zamoff, Adjunct Associate Professor of Sociology 
à Chala py eA 1963, Ph.D. 1968 Columbia University 
BA 1974 195, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Women’s Studies 


Nive 1 b T1 ^ 
“versity of Wiscons n; J.D. 1979, Catholic University of America 
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Maria Cecilia Zea, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Psychologist 1981, Pontificia Universidad Javeriana, Colombia; M.A 
of Maryland 

Meira Ellen Zedek, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1953, Hebrew University, Israel; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1958, Boston University 

Joseph Zeidner, Professor of Administrative Sciences and of Psychology P 
B.S. 1949, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1951, Fordham University; Ph.D. 1 
Catholic University of America 

Robert Mayer Zeskind, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1973, George Washington University 

Anna Yaohui Zhao, Assistant Professor of Economics and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1985, M.A. 1987, Beijing University, China; Ph.D. 1993, University of Chicago 

Chunmiao Zheng, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1983, Chengdu College of Geology, China; Ph.D. 1988, University of Wisconsin 

Larry F. Ziegler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1980, George Mason University 

Abbie Ziffren, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1963, University of Chicago; M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1984, University of Wisconsin 

Daniel Eli Zimberoff, Assistant Professor of Naval Science 
B.A. 1986, Boston University 

Elizabeth Anne Zimmer, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1973, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1980, University of California, Berkeley 

Samuel Leo Zimmerman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1969, M.C.E. 1970, Cornell University 

John Edmund Ziolkowski, Professor of Classics 
B.A. 1958, Duke University; Ph.D. 1963, University of North Carolina 

Artley Joseph Zuchelli, Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, University of Virginia 


1987, Ph.D. 1990, Universi 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH—COLUMBIAN COLLEGE AND 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Richard Allan Arndt, Assistant to the Director, COMSAT Laboratories: 
Chemistry 
B.S. 1955, University of Toledo; M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1961, Northwestern University 
Edward G. Bartick, Research Chemist, Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Chemistry 
B.A. 1969, Southern Connecticut State University; Ph.D. 1978, University of Connecticut 
Ravmond L. Bernor, Associate Professor of Anatomy, Howard Univers! 


Geobiology 
B.A. 1971, M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1978, University of California, Los Angeles 
Richard Harvey Brown, Professor of Sociology, University of Maryland; 
Sociology 
B.A. 1961, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1965, Columbia University; Ph.D 1973. 
University of California, San Diego "i 
Gregory Roland Dressler, Head, Unit on Molecular Embryology, Labor oj 
Mammalian Genes and Development, National Institute of Chil 
and Human Development; Genetics 
B.S.E. 1981, Ph.D. 1986, University of Pennsylvania 
Ronald LaNay Felsted, Research Chemist, Laboratory of Biological pi? 
Chemistry, National Cancer Institute; Biochemistry and Molecular 
B.S. 1964, Brigham Young University; Ph.D. 1969, University of California, Davis ] 
Edward I. Ginns, Acting Chief, Clinical Neuroscience Branch, Nation? 
Institute of Mental Health; Genetics vers 
B.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1971, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.D. 1976, Johns Hopkins Uni" yf 
Jordan Grafman, Chief, Cognitive Neuroscience Section, Medical Neu 
Branch, National Institute of Neurological Disorders and Stroke; 
Psychology 
B.A. 1974, Sonoma State University; Ph.D. 1981, University of Wisconsin É y 
Joseph Grigely, Assistant Professor of English, Gallaudet University: 
B.A. 1978, St. Anselm's College; D.Phil. 1984, Oxford University 


ty 
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Pamel, 
amela Henson, 


Historian, Smithsonian Institution Archives; American 
tudies 


A. 1971 M.A. 1976, George Washington University: Ph.D. 1990 University of Maryland 


M. Zack Howard, Scientist, Program Resources, Inc .. NCI-Frederick Cancer 
rend h Facility; Genetics 
Mi 1983 University of Oklahoma: Ph.D 
Michae] C T. Lea : : moe! 
Bi ^. Jaye, Principal Scientist, Molecular Biology Division, Rorer 
lotechno[ogy Inc.; Genetics 
1975, Ph.D 


1987, University of South Carolina 


1981, University of Connecticut 


uan-Ta s ` a . 
an-Teh Jeang, Chief, Molecular Virology Section, Laboratory of Molecular 


: ICrobiology. National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases; 
lologica] Scien: es 


3A 4 
J A. 1979 M.D. 1984, Johns Hopkins University 
ames A. Ke 


Nati nnison, Senior Staff Fellow, Laboratory of Molecular Genetics, 
] : : ; 
‘onal Institute of Child Health and Human Development; Genetics 
fary ahy University of Illinois; Ph.D 1979, University of California, San Diego 

Y Earley Klotman, Director, Molecular Therapy Unit, Laboratory of 


TY Cell Biology, National Cancer Institute: Microbiology 
9. 1976, M.D 1980, Duke University 


i-Ming L 


hin ee Research Plant Pathologist, U.S. Department of Agriculture; 
^ Icrobiology 
Bruc 1965, } ational Taiwan University M.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1977, 1 niversity of California, Riverside 
e ^ . aça, 1 ` ` 
BS s pin, Geologist, U.S. Geological Survey: Geology 
a 70, Cit : 1 , 


ameg B M ‘ity University of New York, City College Ph D 1975 Pennsylvania State University 
CMahon, Research Biologist, Division of Cancer Treatment, 
nal Cancer Institute; Pharmac ology 
72, Ph.D. 1978 University of Vermont 
Bats: Monroy, Head, Preclinical Studies Branch, and Project Manager, 
Tol 


eutic Protocol Development, Naval Medical Research Institute; 
iology 


farsh ] 70, Humboldt State University; Ph.D. 1980, Case Western Reserve I niversity 
Heart I irenberg, Chief, Laboratory of Biochemical Genetics, National 
Bs Po ung, and Blood Institute; Genetics (Biochemical Genetics) 

Kei 48 S. 1952, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1957, 1 niversity of Michigan 


] ola Head, Molecular Genetics of Immunity Section, Laboratory of 

lima ar Growth Regulation, National Institute of Child Health and 

MSc. 1987 e" elopment; Microbiology 

Je el 707, Ph.D 1973, Kyoto University, Japan 
Leslie 


Natione Pearson, Research Psychologist, Division of Clinical Research, 
BA 1980. qUstitute of Mental Health; Psychology 

elen ; ^ncordia College; M.A. 1982, Ph.D 1987, Michigan State l niversity 

Natio», '9Senberg, Senior Staff Fellow, Laboratory of Host Defenses, 

By nal Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases; Genetics 


| l versity 1979. Brandeis University; Ph.D 1984, Rockefeller University; M.D. 1985, Cornell 
Des yg E z . ad j 
adian n de Geijn, Head, Radiation Physics and Computer Section, 
Science Oncology Branch, National Cancer Institute: Radiological 
Ph 28 
Heiner we University of Utrecht, Netherlands 
Natio 8stphal, Chief, Laboratory of Mammalian Genes and Development, 


MD iei Institute of Child Health and Human Development; Genetics 
ew University of Freiburg, Germany 


ADMISSIONS 


The University accepts applications for admission each semester and sumi 
session. Acceptance is based on evidence of potential for successful study an ' 
available space in the entering class. The following criteria are considered:! 
strength of the courses taken and the grades achieved in secondary school and 
college, standardized test scores, relationship between grades and test se 
essays, and recommendations. For detailed admissions requirements, see Ü 
appropriate college or school in this Bulletin 


Admission Procedure 

The application for admission to degree candidacy has two parts. The Appi’ 
tion: Part I should be requested well in advance of the semester for whic n 
student seeks admission; specific dates are given in the section below: T 
Application: Part II is mailed to the applicant after receipt of Part I. Applicat! 
forms should be requested from and returned to the Office of Admissions 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. A $45 application fe 


charged. 
Secondary School Students 


Freshmen—Regular Decision 


Preference for places in the entering class will be given to students who subi 
the Application: Part 1 by December 1 and Part 2 with required credential 
February 1. Students graduating at midyear who wish to begin college LM 
spring semester should submit Part 1 of the application by October 1 and Pat 
by November 1. W 

Applicants from secondary schools must arrange to have sent directly 
their schools to the Office of Admissions a complete academic record tog 
with a teacher and a counselor recommendation. This information shot " 
supplied on the appropriate forms in the application packet. Before eno 
incoming freshmen must provide a complete high school record showing 
grades and graduation. W 

Entrance Examinations—Applicants from secondary schools must su 
scores on the College Board Scholastic Assessment Test (SAT I) or on the A 1 
can College Testing (ACT) battery. Submission of scores on College Board : » 
in writing and mathematics is recommended. Score reports must be sent jm 
to the Office of Admissions from the testing agency. 


Freshmen—Early Decision 


High school seniors applying for fall admission as full-time freshmen with i 
George Washington University as their first choice may wish to take advante | 
the Early Decision option. The three-year secondary school record must yt 
high quality. To apply for Early Decision, submit the Application: de 
November 1 and Part 2 with supporting credentials by December 1; we W! W 
our decision by mid-December. If accepted, you are required to send i? ist 
declaration of intent to attend GW, together with appropriate deposits, no r 
than January 15 and to withdraw all applications for admission to ot f f 
leges and universities. Applicants not accepted for Early Decision kr 
ceive full consideration for regular fall admission after review of seve? 


grades. 

Freshmen—Early Admission Plan y 
. ‘ ^ À à à in^ 
Exceptionally well-prepared students who will complete the junior year i y 
school may apply for early admission. This plan is designed for students V 
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irity, as well as the academic ability and bac kground, necessary 
D exhaust *ntrance. In most cases, applicants ac cepted for early admission have 
f haus 


2. meet 


COR et the entrance requirements of the coll 
Ipletin 


ege or division applied to, by 


Year of we all required entrance units with the possible exception of the fourth 
"i "s English: 
con, lave the unqualified recommendation of the secondarv school principal or 
?nse]or. , 
teach vomit two letters of recommendation (in addition to the counselor’s) from 
college. who can testify to the student’s maturity and general readiness to enter 
ge: : 
ES. à 
; Mamit a letter from a parent or guardian supporting early college entrance: 
sions } range to have SAT I or ACT scores sent directly to the Office of Admis- 
> tal the testing agency; 
One e the College Board SAT II subject tests in writing and mathematics and 


Other SA" 
SCoreg CAT II sub 


ject test (of the student's choice) and arrange to have the 

pin t directly to the Office of Admissions by the testing agency; 
ange for an interview with an admissions officer. 

Tra 

; nsfer Students 

"Or 


ation, undergraduate students from other institutions should 
June 4 3e Application: Part 1 by May 1 and Part 2 with required credentials by 
t 1g dates for spring matriculation are October 1 and Novem- 
o e ac Immer matriculation, March 1 and April 1 

Shi and ‘cepted for transfer, a student should be in good standing as to scholar- 
dent „} Conduct at all postsecondary institutions previously attended. A stu- 


10 hac 4 7 
ad issio, as been academically dismissed will not normally be c onsidered for 
SSion ; 


» 10 


nded one or more institutions of higher education 
gistrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions a tran- 


I$ no ‘S or her record, even if credits were not earned or if advanced standing 


sired 
I Ina dition + i 
Bo n, an applicant must have his or her high school record and College 


Or ACT Rae ; vea ‘ " z 
ACT test scores sent to the Office of Admissions directly from the high 
nd testing agency. 


Stude 

iio from Foreign Institutions 
langy, ons, required 
than Ree (see belov 
detailed ety 1 for 
"à admission 


records, and scores on the Test of English as a Foreign 
v) should be received from international students no later 
the fall semester and October 1 for the spring semester. For 
requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this 


Ren: 

“Wired Records 
At th P - 
i, 48 tim 
tiong Drevic the application is sent, students must have the educational institu- 
Official ny attended send directly to the GW Office of Admissions copies of 

“Cates 


aken, and 
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These documents should be in the language in which the institution keeps 
official records. If they are in a language other than English, the copies 
should be accompanied by a certified English translation. 


Language Tests 
All applicants from countries where English is not an official language! 
required to take the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL), and! 
University looks for a minimum score of 550 in considering candidate? 
admission. (The School of Business and Public Management requires a n 
mum score of 600 on a second taking of the TOEFL.) Applicants are response 
for making arrangements to take the test by addressing inquiries to TOEFL 
6151, Princeton, N.J. 08541-6151. The completed registration form mus 
returned well in advance of the semester for which admission is sought. on! 
application for the TOEFL, students should specify that the scores be sentti 
GW Office of Admissions. | 
Admitted students from countries where English is not an official languag? 
also required to take an English as a Foreign Language placement test pri 
registering at the University; the placement test is waived for students WE 
TOEFL score of at least 600. Depending on the results of this test, the stu y 
academic program may be restricted in number and type of courses that cat 
taken. Students who are required to take English as a Foreign Language course 
an intensive level might not be able to take other courses during that seme 
College credit is not granted for English study below the level of stand! 


freshman English courses 


Financial Certificate 


A Financial Certificate must be completed and submitted with the appli 
for admission of all international students planning to study at the Unive. 
under the authorization of either a student (F) or exchange visitor (i 
Satisfactory completion and submission of the Financial Certificate is re 
for the issuance of a Form 1-20 or IAP-66. 


if 


qu 


Readmission 
Previously registered students who wish to resume studies on campus ff 
discontinuing enrollment for one or more semesters (summer sessions excl) 
must apply for readmission. Deadlines for readmission applications fro if 
dents in good academic standing are the same as those for new applica y 
Students seeking readmission after having attended other institutions of p 
education in the interim must have complete official transcripts sent to thes 
of Admissions from all other institutions attended. Students seeking rea j 
sion as degree candidates after previous enrollment in nondegree status i 
submit a standard undergraduate degree application and fee, together M 
entrance credentials not previously received or required. | 

Applicants for readmission are subject to the University regulations in® 
the time of readmission. 

The application fee is waived for students applying for readr 
previous enrollment as degree candidates at this University if they hav 
registered as degree candidates at another institution. 


nissio® if 
e no 


Advance Tuition Deposit di 


After notification of acceptance, an advance tuition deposit will be requi? j 
full-time undergraduate students, including those readmitted. This ded 
due May 1 for freshmen entering in the summer or fall semester; it is usu os! 
two weeks after admission for transfer and readmitted students. The ii 

credited toward tuition and is not refundable. 
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Advanced Standing and Advanced Placement 


Advan, 

vanced Plac ement or Waiver 
Advance 
Score 


by Examination 


d placement or waiver of a requirement will be granted on the basis of 
3 College Board SAT II subject tests as follows: 


Subject Test 


Minimum Score Exemption 
W ie T " 
p ting 650 Waives Engl 10 
ench, Spanish 650 | Waives a two-year 


erman, Hebrew, Latin 600 | language requirement 


Thes 
; E numbers will c hange when the College Board recenters scores. A score of 
r above on the ACT English Usage Test will waive English 10. Advanced 


standi á vs xe 
teen’ (academic credit) is not assigned on the basis of SAT I or II or ACT 
"Sults, 


Credit from O 


Where there 


» Credit n 
er je 


ther Institutions of Higher Learning 


is no duplication involved, either through course work or examina- 
lay be granted for work suc cessfully completed at other institutions 
arning. Assignment of transfer credit will depend on the appropriate- 
Š previo ees completed elsewhere, the standing of the institution at which 
Jniversit us work was completed, and the regulations of the division of this 
Must satisfy which the credit is to be applied toward a degree. Transfer credit 
Credit lav the requirements for the degree sought as stated in this Bulletin. 
Or compleri )e aco epted provisionally or may require validation by examination 
tbe as "lon of higher-level courses in the same sequence. Transfer credit will 
lent ome” for courses completed with a low-pass grade (D or the equiva- 
Stu les); on Work completed in vocational technical programs (e.g., secretarial 
n Columba? freshman-level remedial work 
Bned for ian Colle 
limited Professional courses (those in engineering, education, or business) is 


there be 18 credit hours. In the School of Business and Public Management, 
Pleteg ..° "4mitation of 3 cre 


Si 


tong) 5 at th 


er ximum of 66 credit hours from two-year colleges. All 
Sought Students must satisfy the residence and course requirements for degrees 
at this University. 


^ 
ed; 
On it by Exar 


Rape nination, from Service Schools. from Noncollegiate 
izations, 


A and by Nontraditional Methods 
881 


May Naa there is no duplication of course work, a maximum of 30 credit hours 
Wi assigned upon admission to the University for any combination of the 
Colleg except as noted below. 

Sent t 8e Board Advanced Placement (AP) Tests—On the basis of a score report 
Nidan © Office of Admissions from the Educational Testing Service at the 
an a request, undergraduate credit is assigned for scores of four or five on all 
ancy «Cement Tests. Test scores below four are not accepted for assign- 
Secon academic credit. The Advanced Placement Tests are administered in the 
1001s in May of each year. Normally only students who complete a 

E lated as Advanced Placement are prepared for the examination. 
edo ould arrange for the examination through the secondary school 


Brith the College Board, Advanced Placement Tests, CN 6671, Prince- 
3941-6671 


——— e 
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College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)— CLEP offers W 
types of examinations: General and Subject Examinations. CLEP General Exe 
inations are offered in five areas: English composition, humanities, mathemall® 
natural sciences, and social sciences and history. CLEP Subject Examinall 
measure achievement in specific college-level courses and are offered in 
subjects. Students should arrange for the examinations with the ( ‘ollege B 
College-Level Examination Program, CN 6601, Princeton, N.J. 08541- 6601. 

With the exception of the English composition examination, credit is assig” 
for the General Examinations passed at approximately the 50th percentil} 
above. In the School of Business and Public Management, credit is not assig 
for the mathematics examination. In the School of Engineering and App 
Science, credit is not assigned for the mathematics or natural scien" 
examinations. 

Credit is assigned, with some exceptions, for the Subject Examinations p 
at the level recommended in the College Board model policy. Credit for the” 
Subject Examinations may not be earned by passing the examination after ha 
taken an equivalent college-level course. See the School of Business and 
Management for specific restrictions on CLEP credit for applicants to that scm 

Special Departmental Examinations for Undergraduates— Credit may 
signed for Special Departmental Examinations administered by Columbian- 
lege departments to students enrolled in all undergraduate divisions 0 
University. j 

Credit Earned Through USAFI and DANTES—Except to students enrollet 
the School of Business and Public Management, credit is assigned for appl 
United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) and Defense Activity for Non 
tional Education Support (DANTES) courses. y 

Credit from Service Schools—Except to undergraduates admitted to 
School of Business and Public Management, a limited amount of credit mé) 
assigned for selected service school courses. P 

Credit for Courses Offered Through Correspondence and Television 
to undergraduates admitted to the School of Business and Public Managem j 
limited amount of credit may be assigned for selected courses taught by non ff 
tional methods, provided that such courses require the student’s physical i 
ence during a monitored final examination. Assignment of such cre T 
require a statement from the sponsoring agency that such an examination" 
required part of the course. 


Division of University Programs 

The Office of University Students in the Division of University Programs My 
on-campus credit courses available to nondegree students. Students wi? y 
the approval of the Office of Admissions to register will be so informed wh® 
call to register. Application forms are available from and should be retur” fi 
the Office of Admissions. There is no fee for applying to this Division y 
detailed entrance requirements, see Office of University Students under M 

of University Programs in this Bulletin. 

Students in this Division may not take graduate courses in acc 
business administration, or management science; registration in other Of 
may be denied students in nondegree status when space is needed for 
students af 

A maximum of 45 credit hours earned in the Division of University Prob 
may be applied toward a bachelor’s degree in the undergraduate degree-8 
schools of the University. 


oun 


v 


SPECIAL, PROGRAMS 


Secondary Fie 


lds of Study 
A progr 


sity te am of secondary fields of study has been established within the Univer- 

enrolled oide opportunities for formal interse hool study. Students must be 

eligible t in a degree program and must be in good academic standing to be 
> to take a sec ond 


ary field in another school. The secondary fields gener- 
tof 12 to 18 hours of prescribed courses depending on the field, with 
lip requirements determined by the school offering the field. Upon 
ry Completion of all requirements, the title of the sec ondary field of 

the courses taken in support of the field are entered on the student's 
For further information, see the brochure “Secondary Fields of 


Ac; available in the offices of the deans or from the Vice President for 
ademic Affairs 


aly consis 
Scholar] 
Satisfact, 


Uni 
lVersity 
n €rsity Honors Program 
le Univar.: A v] 
Col] -niversity began its undergraduate honors program in 1990. Columbian 


ege and ( 


Nati staduate School of Arts and Sciences, the Elliott School of Inter- 
ational Aff 


Engines airs, the S hool of Business and Public Management, and the School 
gram. "Dro DE and Applied S ien e parui ipate in the University Honors Pro- 
Offers al nne 1 the offic e of the Vice I resident for Ac ademic Affairs, the program 
COUrSeg and INS Symposium for the entire University « ommunity and honors 
In the Sche rectal events for students in the program. Honors courses are listed 

St "n "i ule of Classes. ` ; 

ly enteri, must apply for admission to the University Honors Program. Gener- 
high 3 od freshmen w ill have high SAT scores and be at or near the top of their 
talent will | classes. Applications from other promising students of unusual 
Program .. © Seriously considered. Students may apply for entrance to the 
T as sophomores 


OTemain ; A 
Stude main in the program and to grad 
uce = S must meet 

Cessive 


uate with recognition from the program, 


specific grade-point average requirements that increase in 
years 


lor SOciat: 4 - ie , 
Inc] Cleties that maintain active chapters at George Washington University 
fija. © Phi Bet 
leld« € 


lelds, such ; a Kappa and Sigma Xi as well as those spec ific to given academic 
l i Alph mS Alpha Epsilon Delta, Beta Alpha Psi, Beta Gamma Sigma, Delta 
Pi Sigr a, Eta Kappa Nu, Omicron Delta Epsilon, Omega Rho, Pi Alpha Alpha, 
Bet, na Alp 1a, Pi Tau Sigma, Psi Chi, Sigma Delta Pi, Sigma Iota Rho, and Tau 


Dall y e freshman honor society Phi Eta Sigma is open to qualified students 


he 2 “toad programs for t] 
Students d public, Germany, Spain, Israel, Japan, China, Chile, and Peru. 
i y in countries not mentioned here should check with 
X Int an of their school or the Study Abroad Office in the Elliott 
ernational Affairs. Credits earned with acceptable grades are trans- 


na. 9 towar . LY 14 x 
Videq Ward the appropriate degree at George W ashington University, pro- 
abro. { ere is no 


dm; a must be 
Stug rative 
, Study , 
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Joint Degree Programs 
Several joint degree programs are available to undergraduates. Five-year bach 
lor's/master's programs include the B.S./M.A. in economics, the B.S/M.$J 
systems analysis and engineering/operations research or engineering mand 
ment, the B.S./M.A. in systems analysis and engineering/economics, the BY 
M.S. in economics/operations research or engineering management, the B^ 
M.A. in art or psychology/art therapy, the B.S./M.S. in chemical toxico 
(chemistry/forensic sciences), the B.B.A./M.T.A., and the B.B.A./M.P.A. See 
department or school concerned for specific program requirements. 
Three joint degree programs are available for study toward the Doctor f 
Medicine degree: the integrated B.A./M.D. and the combined B.A./M.D. P^ 
grams described under Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts 8 
Sciences, and the early selection program described under the School of Met 
cine and Health Sciences. 


th 


ROTC 
See Naval Science under Courses of Instruction for the NROTC program at Geoff 
Washington University. j 
George Washington University students may enroll through the Consortium 
the Army ROTC program offered at Georgetown University, the AFROTC P 
gram at the University of Maryland, or the Army ROTC or AFROTC at How? 
University. Scholarships are available. Those interested should contacta; 
ROTC enrollment officer at one of these universities. Limited credit for $ 
courses (primarily advanced ROTC) may be assigned for electives to meet VP. 
requirements at George Washington University; prior approval is required by 
dean of the school in which the student is enrolled. 


* 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY PROGRAMS 


Introduction | 
i 2 University’s -campus 
The Divi niversity Programs administers the Unive wet: " v n 
credit Courses and degree programs. The staff of instruction for ena pi , 
1 | Á si c A € a- 
Tams includes members of the full-time faculty of the 1 ant MM 
®mically qualified adjunct faculty from the professional community < 
the academic departments and schools. 


Sion of U 


Office of University Students i 
The Office of t Iniversity Students (OUS) makes on-campus credit courses — 
able to those who are not currently degree candidates at this l iiim ae 
‘tudents, often employed in government or industry, may be ta " co m “ 
enhance t heir career potential or as a matter of personal interest. on " s 
paldidates for higher degrees at other institutions, sent here for special work a: 
art o 


8 graduate program. They may be undergraduates matriculated else- 

whe ^ taking courses for transfer to their own institution. . i 

Al courses except those restricted to medical and law ri pay dug: a 

: Students, provided there is room in the class and the student has suffic 

*paration as determined by the academic departments. id viet ua 

*gistration in a given course may be denied Ol S stude ats in nM 

on Or degree candidates. OUS students are not eligible to re gis er M - 

i dissertation research nor for continuous enrollment or leave of HDMeRCN. M : 
ires a minimum registration of 3 credit hours per semester or session, exce 

^ Specia] circumstances as approved by the dean. 


Entran. à 
trance Requirements 
An aca 


é studies c omplated is 
teo, ee demic background appropriate for the progra s tenian mi aint ie 
ted. 1 iti icant who has previously attende S Or € 
"^ In addition, thea )plicant who has [ y attend ida ie 
vida Or university must be in good standing at that institution. An pant 
b as been suspended from any educational institution for edes r^s r ip 
i ; 5 rer > A =) € 
dà © considered for admission for one pues. eia a IRE 
Suspen a ice rho has been denied undergradua S: 
thin „< *2510n. An applicant who ha: I det] at eio 
main is niversity will not be considered for admission as a r 
r | j 4 : inc H rac 4 
“ident for the Same semester for which the application eat a diode 
| l e » c + 2s 1 £ 
n PPlications for admission through OUS for a fall or spring E. spent nie 
tine SSary for high school students and for international Yee ne apt : n 
oS sho iir he Office of Admissions. There i: 
‘ould be obtained f and returned to the - "her 
> ed from an — 
tine For admission requirements for students from foreign institu 
[s oe 


;. - PDlicati f 
= imissi j i ase refer to the Sched- 
issi ‘or informati stration, please refer to : 
ule missions. For information on registrati plea 
S. 


See A 
of Classe, 


Regulations 


: i i : Jniversity Regulations. 
Pro Admissions, Fees and Financial Regulations, and l niversity Regu 
SDectivo an 


registered students are urged to acquaint themselves heb a ie 
tiong ons Concerning attendance and withdrawal under University het 
La e lollowing specifically apply to all students registered throug S: 
dw day to add a class for credit—end of second week of classes. ^ 
Sy to drop a class for credit or to withdraw from the University 
id of t e seventh week of classes. b 
Tuivale amounts of time apply to the summer sessions. 
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Academic Work Load 


For OUS students, the normal academic work load during the regular acade 
year is not more than 10 credit hours for a student employed more than 20 hoi 
per week and not more than 18 credit hours for a full-time student. During! 
summer a student may take a maximum of two courses during any one sessi 
Exceptions to these limits must be approved by the dean 


Scholarship Requirements 


A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of OUS may? 
[E 


dismissed from the University. A statement of scholarship requirement, 
available in the office of the dean. All grades received in OUS remain on 9 
record; scholarship requirements are based on the total record. 
Grades—See Scholarship Requirements under University Regulations. The 
is no limitation on the number of courses that may be taken on a pass/no PA 
basis in OUS; however, there may be a limit on the number that can be transfer 


to fulfill degree requirements 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 

Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) and W (Authorize 

drawal) may be assigned are described under University Regulations. 
Changing an Incomplete—The instructor normally sets a period (maximi 

one year) within which the uncompleted work must be made up. An IncomP 

that is not changed within one calendar year remains as a grade of I on 


student’s record. 


Change in Program of Studies 


Change Within the Office of University Students—A student may not chal 
status to that of auditor except with the approval of the dean (see withdrati 
under University Regulations). " 

Transfer Within the University—Transfer to or from OUS may be made ? 
with the approval of the deans concerned. Application for transfer to def 
candidacy will be considered only after the completion of at least one semes. 
OUS or upon request from the college or school to which the student i$ see y 
admission. Students wishing to transfer to degree candidacy must meet y 
conditions of the college or school to which they are applying. It is the res 
sibility of the student to consult the college or school concerning conditio? 
met and the amount of work transferable. 


College Courses for Secondary School Students 


: : : m È " 2 o 
Under the auspices of the Office of University Students, well-qualified so 


ary school students may take college courses for credit in nondegree sta j 
George Washington University. During the academic year, high school JU GI 
and seniors residing in the Washington metropolitan area may enrol fr 
courses as part-time, commuting students. Through the Summer Schol yi 
gram, precollege students may enroll in a wide variety of summer courses pr f; 
their junior or senior year of high school. Summer Scholars from outs? P 
Washington area reside on campus in a University residence hall. Loca” iy 
dents may choose to use on-campus housing but are not required to do " 
Summer Scholar Program offers diversified cultural, social, and recreat 
experiences under the supervision of resident advisors E. 
Scholarships—Secondary school students with outstanding academic " iti? 
and excellent scores on standardized tests will be considered for fu!" n 
scholarships. Because the awards are based on academic merit rather | j 
financial need, only the application for admission and supporting creden ; 
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lequire . 

sented for consideration. The amounts 
" applied to housing, meals, or fees 
cit furthe 
Ollege 


! 


awarded cover tuition only and cannot 


r information and an application, please write to the 


Coordinator, 
Courses for Secondary S hool Students, Office of Admissions, George 
‘shington U 


niversity, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


z 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
Unive are offered during the summer by all degree-granting divisions of the 
Sc Sal, ^A Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the 
Enginee Medic ine and Health Scienc es, the National Law Center, the School of 
evelo Eng and Applied Science, the Graduate School of Education and Human 
Schoo}! ae the School of Business and Public Management, and the Elliott 
Spec; 9! International Affairs During the summer the University also offers 

grams that are not available« 


University for the spring semester may 
ummer Sessions without special application. Those 
degree status may seek admission from the appropriate college or 


sc 
^00] with: a mee Pre s 
the 17, Within the 1 Iniversity. Those who do not wish to work toward a degree at 


Y ‘Nive 
Su 


"t rsity may apply through the “Quick Entry” process described in the 
Or e. Sessions Announcement 
Session Complete statement conc erning summer term work, see the Summer 
Ssions 


Announcement. 


* 


STUDENT SERVICES 
Office of the Dean of Students 


The Office of the Dean of Students provides counseling and information i 
students, administers the nonacademic student disciplinary system and stud® 
grievance procedures, administers medical withdrawals, and assists in not 
academic program development. Staff members are well informed on Universi 
policies and the various student services provided on campus, enabling them! 
provide referrals and answers to many questions concerning general student% 
Personal letters of recommendation for students applying to graduate and pro 
sional schools can be obtained from this office. The Office of the Dean of Studen” 
oversees several of the student services listed below, including the Stud? 
Health Service, University Counseling Center, Disabled Student Services, In 
national Services Office, Multicultural Student Services Center, Career Cent 
Student Judicial Services, Substance Abuse Prevention Center, Commu 
Standards Initiative, and Greek Affairs 


Residential Life 


Complete information concerning the University’s residence halls is availa 
from the Office of Residential Life, George Washington University. j 

Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. The stude 
will receive, with the notification of acceptance, University residence hall i? 
mation, an application for residence hall space or apartment accommodat 
and a declaration of intent to attend the University. The application for resi p 
hall space or apartment accommodation must be accompanied by a $300 ^. 
refundable deposit. The housing deposit is credited toward the first semes 
room or apartment charge. 

Rooms and apartments are leased for the academic year, with assignmen 
first-come, first-served basis. Lease payment must be made in early June or" 
fall semester, unless the student elects the 10-month payment plan. Pleaset 
with Student Accounts for details regarding the 10-month payment plan: 

Charges for residence hall space are determined by hall and room size, vit; 
most prevalent cost at $4,000 for the 1994—95 academic year. In the apart " 
halls the most prevalent charge per student was $4,740 for the 1994—95 acd $ 
year, with prices ranging higher and lower according to the space provided: 
are subject to change for 1995—96. 


ts o 


Food Service 


Freshmen and sophomores in residence halls are required to choose a 
service plan. Freshmen may choose from the following: any 19 meals per “ag 
$2,640; any 10 or 14 meals per week, $2,430; or any five meals per week, 9^" 
Sophomores may choose from any of the above plans or Colonial Cash, 9^3 
All meals per week plans also have a cash/points portion worth the following 
or 14 meals, $540; 10 meals per week, $730; or five meals per week, $62 3 
rates are subject to change. Students who observe the Jewish dietary aw ih 
write to make arrangements with the GW Residential Life Office regar : 


B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation Kosher Meal Plan. 


Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic staffed by physicians: m. 
practitioners, and physician assistants who can evaluate and treat mos 
dents’ medical problems. Visits should be arranged by appointment; K 
problems may be seen on a walk-in basis if necessary. Charges may be in ps 
for labwork, immunizations, allergy injections, supplies, and medicatio®™ 
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chi ; 
tre we evaluation and short-term therapy appointments and crisis intervention 
Dr available, Health education and outreach programs on a variety of topics are 
vided throughout the year 
‘Or Seri 1 ~ 
P Serious emergencies ocx urring during hours when the Student Health 
los Ice is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the University 
pial lor treatment. All fees are the responsibility of the student. 
trea dents must be currently enrolled on « ampus in the University to receive 
€ " 1 " . " i] 
m ment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in off- ampus pro- 
S'ams and ‘ oe te 2 Í ; 
Seryi continuing education programs are not eligible. Bills incurred from all 
abor! 'éndered outside of the Student Health Serv Ice (for example, x-ray work, 
Orator 


the s} * Work, and office visits to private physicians) are the responsibility of 
© student. 


commmends that all students be covered by health and acci- 
1 . For information on group health insurance options offered 
Tough “ge 


ersity, students should contact the Student Health Service or 
an of Students 


Uniy i 
ersity Counseling Center 


The Univers , | . 
Personal ersity Counseling Center was established to help students resolve 
demic al, social, career, and study problems that can interfere with their ac a- 


w n SüCCess Qa 
Study "ess. Se 


la rvices include workshops and groups on topics that include 
Ment, ; 


Kills, Procrastination prevention, stress management, conflict manage- 


nt, ang : : "en : 
inical services, including crisis intervention, 


rief fa C building self-esteem; cl 
^: pers + 
Sonal counseling, and referral assistance; and consultation and training 


Progr. 
ams : 
Ds for student. fac ulty, and staff groups. 


Specia] enter administers the Miller Analogies Test, GW admissions tests, and 
Servic assessments for business and industrv. Career « ounseling and referral 


es P a à . pin 
from E available to GW students, facultv, staff, alumni, and individuals 
* Breater Washington community. 


Student. 
made ents y 


D ad vith disabilities are asked to call ahead so that arrangements can be 
* to ac 


apt services or to meet at an ac« essible site. 
The c 
es 
eec : 
, Pech and Hearing Center 


he Speech 


" and Hearing Center provides diagnosis and treatment of a wide range 
Paitmente p guage, and hearing disorders. These include developmental im- 
and langua. articulation and language, stuttering, voice disorders, and speech 
Vailable age impairments resulting from neurological damage. Services are 
Eval atio - Persons wishing to modify a regional dialect or foreign accent. 
vidua] n and aural rehabilitation are also provided for hearing-impaired indi- 


Partment le Speech and Hearing Center operates in conjunction with the De- 
9! Speech and Hearing. 


; Writing Center 

conjunct; 
Writing ction with the Department of English, the Writing Center provides 
"de s are vction to GW students at all levels of experience and expertise. 
th lesg ide, ssisted in identifying writing problems and learning how best to 
le di ec Y Trained tutors (undergraduate peer tutors, graduate students, and 
bi, eas o sud other members of the faculty) work with students individually 
ang dzing "gfe Cific need or interest. Tutors provide assistance in such areas as 
m. tuati of information efficiently and clearly, using correct grammar 
8 evi On, getting started ona writing project, developing a thesis, provid- 
pport of an argument, and presenting the findings of an 


erim e in su 
C : : 
T the solution to a research problem 
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Computer Information and Resource Center 


The Computer Information Resource Center (CIRC) provides computer faciliti 
ance, and information on the use of computers and compu? 


technical assist 
Apple Macintosh, Unix, and IBM mainfram 


networks. CIRC supports IBM-PC, 


computers. The CIRC computer laboratories are open seven days à week 
hours a day. CIRC also maintains computer classrooms on campus; stude 
;e0 


generally have access to these rooms when classes are not in session. TheG : 
Washington Information System provides information about the campus plu 
reseach and information resources from around the globe on the Internet: j 
In cooperation with the Gelman Library and GW Television, CIRC publish 
periodic newsletter on computing issues. CIRC gives seminars and offers tec Ki 
cal advice to faculty and students regarding use of the IBM mainframe, IBM t 
Apple Macintosh personal computers, Unix computers, and the GW Data N 


work. Students and faculty may receive assistance from GW’s nonprofit co 


puter store for microcomputer selection and acquisition. wid 
3 ^ 2545 : y 

Any University student may have access to the computer facilities for ind" 7 
cts, and thesis or dissertation study. There are no? 


ual research, class proje 
tional charges or fees to students for computer use. 


Career Center 


The Career Center promotes effective career planning, teaches job search w^ 


and facilitates contacts between GW students, alumni, and prospec 
ervices. Services include full- and part-time 
including Job Search Strategies; "^ 
areer resource library; campus n 
e critiques; à telephone-accesse " 
a credentials service that supP 


gies, 
employers through its many s 
listings; career consulting; workshops ( 
and Resumes, Effective Interviewing); à c 
viewing; a resume referral service; resum 
listing service; cooperative education; and 
graduate/professional school applications. 


International Services Office 
dion d Ev, 
ervices to GW's international 4j 


The International Services Office provides s 
varie". 


dents, scholars, faculty, and staff. The office provides advising on à " 
personal issues, including cultural adjustment, living conditions, de ý 
concerns, and finances; provides immigration assistance and informato oo 
U.S. government requirements and regulations specific to the internation® w 
munity; conducts orientation programs to assist in living, studying, and we 
in the United States; and serves as a resource center for the University © 


nity on issues of cross-cultural understanding. 


aca 


Disabled Student Services E 
eri 


The Disabled Student Services office works to assure that the special $ 
necessary for disabled students to participate fully in their academic priv 
and the extracurricular life of the campus are provided for them throug 


sity or community resources 


Multicultural Student Services Center 
The Multicultural Student Services Center provides academic, co-curtig 
and personal support serv ices for all GW minority students to enhance Ww 
student life at GW. Through the Center, minority students receive orient? w 
the various University resources, and are made aware of the many e 
activities and programs that exist on campus and in the greater metros df 
area. The Center provides professional and peer coun eling, course 8 to 
tutorial services, and campus and community mentoring programs. | 
to address students' academic and personal concerns. 


available 
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throug dition, the Center enhances the quality of etl 
Center the sponsoring of co-curricular activities 

. Auses a resource center with « ompute 
cu] re ructional materials, a test file, and 
shi al Student Services ( enter oversees t 
Ogram (formerly the Educ ational ( 
Y and precollege pri grams 


inic minority student life 
and leadership training. The 
r$ for student use, reference books 
an information center. The Multi- 
he Partners in Academics and Leader- 


fi Jpportunity Program) and various )re- 
Parator pport y g ) € é Į 


artnerg ; : : 
j in Academics and Leadership Program 


2 P; ; 1 La: 
cult arthers in Academics and Leadership I 


3 rogram, a component of the Multi- 
r 


wit i Student Services Center, provides selected District of Columbia students 
the pia aid, academic support serv ices, and personal advising to assist 
staf aes undergraduate work at George Washington University. The 
ities to Tdinates a precollege program as well as educational and cultural activ- 
Th, P'omote the success and enhance the experience of I 
Which m administers the High School College Interns} 
Pants ^O. highly motivated District of Columbia higl 
Pet sem 3 lat GW as nondegree í andidat 
Scyp ester in addition to the 
fogram is made 
E of Campus Life 
| * Office of C 


Offer; ampus Life furthers tl 


rogram participants 
lip Program (HI/SCIP), 
1 school seniors. Partici- 
es, taking a maximum of 6 credit hours 
ir high school curriculum Application to the HI 
through the student’s high school guidance office. 


* ie educational mission of the University by 
Socia] > Programs, services, and facilities that foster the personal, professional, 
Office’ and Cultural development of members of the University community. The 
ctiviti -ampus Life is responsible for the Office of Residential 


Life, Campus 
Agi es Office, Cloyd Heck Marvin Cente 


r, and Dining Services. Staff members 
l students, campus organizations, and the University commu- 
planning, program coordination. and partici 
le staff can also help in interpreting University policies and pro- 
at affect student life. Additional information about the services offered 
Omm; in ‘ce of Campus Life, and about the various student organizations and 

ees, can be obtained from the Campus Life Planner. 


J Wi 
Pojan ith event 


pation in special 
Ures th 


Q 

m : 

Th E Activities Office 

4 “am - 1 í ‘ ; i 

ea emi ion Activities Office provides programs and activities that complement 
T C life Ini : : : 

"ilio," te at the University Programs include advisement of ¢ 


ampus organi- 
rganizations, leadership training, planning and 
or campus events, and oversight of the Office of Community 
“4mpus Housing Resource Center, Diversity Program Clearing- 
al Inauguration, and Ex ellence in Student Life. 


Tuse, Coj X 
Pre Se 
ibpo; 


1e primary responsibility of allocating resources for 
Program Board provides fund- 
ampus organizations and encourages 
ation in program planning through involvement in committees 
digne ’ Concerts, festivals, films, parties, political affairs, and public 
, "tuo E 
on inc Government—The George Washington University Student Associa- 
: dents "prised of all full-time and part-time undergraduate and graduate 
td appoi, x are registered for academic credit on campus. A body of elected 
E ts att anis Individuals is responsible for representing the interests of stu- 
Wu lent, versity. The Student Association provides various services for 


valuations, test and syllabus files. and the Student 


lies presented by various c 


"44. CA as academic e 
Cate Se academic e 
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Student involvement in the governance of the University is also possibl 
through participation in various administrative and Faculty Senate committe 
advisory councils of the sc hools and college, selected committees of the Boal : 
Trustees, and specialized bodies, such as the Residence Hall Association% 
Joint Food Services Board, and the Marvin Center Governing Board. This” 
volvement has helped develop policies and programs beneficial to students 
to the University community as a whole wh 

Student Organizations—Students are encouraged to become involved p 
existing student organizations or to initiate their own. There are approxima 
250 registered organizations on campus, covering a broad spectrum of inter 
including academic, professional, international, cultural, political, seri 
sports, hobbies, rec reational, religious, and meditative groups as well a$ soo 
fraternities and sororities. 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 
a oe a i i M 4 Cell 
The Marvin Center is the GW campus community center. The Marvin or 
ilities for students, faculty, staff, alumni f 


e of facilities includes dining loc? p , 
olonD. 


offers programs, services, and fac 
University guests. The Center's wide rang 
a theatre, lounges, recreational facilities, study rooms, conference an 
rooms, the Off-Campus Housing Resource Center, Information Center, C 
Gallery, travel agency, computer store, bookstore, and newsstand with N n 
master. The Marvin Center provides facilities for programs conducted » 
University Program Board, by academic departments that include the perf 
ing arts, and by other University organizations. E. 

The Marvin Center Governing Board, which oversees the Center's police 
composed of students, faculty, staff, and alumni. The ie 
Center’s staff in the review and development 0 po" 
lirect the operation of the Center. 


representative body 
works closely with the 
guidelines, and procedures that c 


Religious Life 


The University recogniz 
students and encourages the 
their own choice. Several religious bodies sponsor 
between the University and the religious community. 

are available for counseling and together constitu g 
e on campus. Religious “Ai 
commun 


: oe. te Ol 
es the contribution that religion makes to the life sf 
m to participate in the religious organiza ig 
various groups and for ft 


The advisors of t a, 


gious organizations 
Board of Chaplains to enhance religious lif 
and special observances are also provided for the University 


announced. 


Major Program Events i 
nt 

nationally, and internationally, jj 
;allery in Lisner AUCI 
: c exhib” 


Art Exhibits—The work of locally, 
artists is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock C j 
and in the Colonnade art gallery of the Marvin Center. Student ar 
presented each semester. T 

Concert Series—The Department of Music presents à series of concer is 
ing faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each year. Other con® y 
held regularly in the Marvin Center, Lisner Auditorium, and the Smit sti! 

Dance—The GW Dance Company presents major concerts, inform® yj 
performances, experimental events, television appearances, and lectul g) 
onstrations. Students may audition to become company members an Ww 
opportunity to choreograph, perform, and gain experience in the t° 
aspects of dance productions. 

Glee Club, Jazz Band, and Orch 
and Orchestra are available to students e 
activities. All of these organizations present major per 


f 

. : = " "Af 
estra—The University Glee Club, o " 
ither as credit courses or aS coc p | 


formances tO 


Versity CO 


mmunity several times a year, in 
Concerts 


cluding regular winter and spring 


Nternationa] P 
ua] i 
Natior 


rograms— The International Student Sox ie 
International dinner in cooperation with f 


int lal restaurants Other programs include r 
*rnationa] 


ty presents an an- 
oreign embassies and inter- 
egular forums and speakers on 


The University Program Board. through its v 
In cooperation with other « 
' Concerts, social activities, 
Cals pee —The University The 
m? durin 

T g tl 


arious commit- 

ampus groups, regularly sponsors films, 

and special events 

atre produces four or five major pl 

1e year on the proscenium/thrust Stage in the Dorothy Betts Marvin 

“arp Additional works, inc luding original and experimental play S, are pro- 
a 1 à more intimate studio theatre Students can participate in all aspects of 


ei ànd may receive credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A degrees for some of 
E Production work. 


ays and musi- 


De 
Partment of Athletics and Recreation 


faci tiatles E. Smit! 
any lties or student 1 
ang. °88ing track; 
Í Squash courts: 
e artment of Athle 
"éationa] 


Ce, and 
T 


1 Center for Physical Education and Athletics offers many 
ise, including courts for basketball. volleyball, and badmin- 
a swimming pool; gymnastics and weight rooms; racquetball 
and a sauna and lockers. Based in the Smith Center, the 
tics and Recreation offers a broad program of intramural and 


activities designed to accommodate various levels of skill, experi- 
Interest, 


e lUn; : $5 t | 
Ir niversity is a member of the National Collegiate Atl 
, the I 


A 


letic Association 
, and the Atlantic 10 
against major universities 
asketball, baseball, soccer, 
crew, swimming and diving, water polo, volleyball 
8ymnastics. 


* 


FINANCIAL AID 


y offers a program of financial assistance for under 
] consists of two basic types: awards for academi? 
to financial circumstances (merit scho 


George Washington Universit 
graduates. Undergraduate aic 


achievement or talent without reference 
arships) and scholarships, grants, loans, and employment based on academi 


achievement and demonstrated financ ial need. All undergraduate gift aid (inst 
tutional scholarships and grants and federal grants) requires that the recipien 
working on the first undergraduate degree and be registered for a full-time coul 
load at GW. Loans and resident assistantships not based on financial nee 
available. Students are limited to eight semesters of institutional aid. 

Gift aid (scholarships, grants, fellowships, assistantships, etc.) is taxable to the 
extent that it exceeds the allowable costs of tuition, fees, and required bo 
and supplies or is dedicated to other costs, such as room and board. Fede 
axable if, together with other gift assistance, they exceed he 
allowable costs. In the case of a student who is awarded tuition sc holarshifs 
awards from more than one source, the combined amount cant 
institutional aid will be adjusted to this limit. 
for financial aid is restricted to students in 8 
t the minimum grade point average for particu 
awards and are not financially encumbered by any other University 0 
Applications for institutional or federal aid cannot be processed if the re ev 
tax returns have not been filed in accordance with the IRS Code. Docume j 
submitted as part of aid applications become the property of the University 1 
cannot be returned. Federal regulations require that the University report " 
pected cases of fraud or misrepresentation to the appropriate federal, state: 
local authorities. 

Information in this section is acc 
press. Complete information is con 
from the Office of Student Financia 
sity, Washington, D.C. 20052. Future cha 
tional policies may change the application requirements or program 


grants may be t 


grants, or 
exceed tuition charges; 

In general, consideration 
academic standing who mee 


„urate at the time this Bulletin is prepared iy 
tained in the financial aid pamphlet avail? 
| Assistance, The George Washington ni " 
nges in federal regulations or ing 
guide! 


Merit Aid 


The University has merit aid programs 
with superior academic credentials or tà of 
on merit, without regard to financial need. Renewal is dependent on satistae p 
academic progress relevant to the specific award in at least 15 credit houl$ ^. 
semester. Merit scholarships, including GW-sponsored National Merit AW 


cannot be combined. si 

Presidential Academic Scholarships—for incoming freshmen. Partial bo 
scholarships are awarded to finalists and semifinalists in national acd iof? 
competitions such as National Merit, National Hispanic Scholars, an at 
Achievement for Outstanding Negro Students. Partial tuition awards 8° y 
available to other outstanding students, including students admitte gf! 
University Honors Program and Presidential Science Scholars in Chemi$ ri 
Physics. Members of Phi Theta Kappa or Alpha Beta Gamma who are trans" qj 
from community or junior colleges and have achieved grade-point averages jj 
and above in 56 transferrable hours will be considered for partial tuition 8^ "n, 
A GPA of 2.7 (B- ), exclusive of courses not counted toward graduatio y 
required for renewal of the aforementioned awards. Merit scholarship$ gi 
available to students admitted to the seven-year integrated B.A./M.D. pror gy 
offering a unique fixed-tuition plan, this arrangement allows families to P^ gg 
finance their student's undergraduate and medical education. The inte 
B.A./M.D. program requires à GPA of 3.0 for renewal. 


n 
of scholarships and awards for stude 
lents. These programs are based enti 
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Pres; 1 
in esidentia] Arts Award— partial tuition awards for inc oming freshmen who 
les P : M 
2.25 Shown promise in the fine arts and in music, theatre, or dance. A GPA of 
LIT / 


| and the recommendation of the relevant department is required for 
tenewa], 


w io iedictorian Award -$2,500 ET holarships are aw arded to high school seniors 
^ ae uate first in their class and attend GW. This is a one time only award for 
Teshman vear 
eatea Achievement Scholarships—$5,000 awards (limit of $2,500 per 
(A~) af f are available to continuing students who have achieved a GPA of 3.7 
another E completing 30 or more credit 
a nerit award 
students’ oe Phi Beta Kappa—$2,000 awards for the senior year are made to 
teceivin " o are elected to Phi Beta Kappa in their junior year and who are not 
Elliot poet merit scholarship. t ! 
standing t ngineering Honor Scholarships—$10,000 awards are offered to out- 
> incoming SEAS students with 30 or more transferable hours of credit 
college in mum of 3« redits of college-level c hemistry or physics and 6 credits of 
ients E se calculus or higher math. Awards may be renewed by current recip- 
| . Maintain the required GI 


- Tecipient is 


hours at GW and who are not rex eiving 


^A of 3.0 in 15 credits per semester, provided 
enrolled full time in an engineering curriculum. There is an 
- an additional academic year immediately following graduation if the 
is admitted to graduate study at the master's level 


N 
“d-Based Aid 
Th 
e Univere; a i 
er o versity offers extensive programs of s holarships, grants, loans, and 
al pent based upon demonstrated need. The University participates in the 
Dort ®rkins Loan, Federal Pell Grant, Federal Supplemental Educational 
Unity Grant, Federal Family Education Loans, and the Federal Work- 
i 


Op 
Study 
FAP Program. AJ] applicants are required to file both the Financial Aid Form 
Cn: and the 
for 
t 
G 


Free Application for Federal Student Aid (FAFSA) and to supply 
es of signe 


d federal income tax returns and W2 forms for the current tax year 
W i ent and parents (if dependent). Continuing students also need to submita 
pancia] Aid Application. 
Februa ations and supporting credentials for financial aid must be filed by 
1 (t "ei 1 (incoming freshmen), April 30 (continuing undergraduates), and May 
Sem ang students) preceding the academic year of the award for the fall 
by May ; 224, if funds are available, by November 1 for the spring semester and 
Student n OT the summer sessions. Summer aid is limited to federal loans. A 
; ply each year for all need-based aid, including need-based 
wal is contingent upon funds being available when the student 


t etes "aene p t3 7 1227, : 
Reston 5 the application. Institutional need-based aid is limited to eight se- 


Uni 
lVergj ra 
Pul lty Scholarships 
Band aan: "e : a 
j dew d Partial-tuition scholarships begin in the fall semester and may be 
i 


Sheq de deen the senior year, provided the holder reapplies by the pub- 
SeMeste "adlines, maintains a B— average or better, completes 15 credits per 


an pe , . ta iii 
Metica Page Allen Memorial Scholarship Fund 
D». Ssociation of Cost Engineers S holarship 
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Sigrid Weeks Benson Scholarship 
Board of Trustees Scholarship 
Henry N. Brawner, Jr., Foundation Scholarship Fund 
A.D. Britt Scholarship Fund 
Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships 
Barbara Willmarth Callahan Scholarship Fund 
Mary Ellen Caplin Scholarship 
Elsie M. Carper Undergraduate Scholarship Fund 
Emma K. Carr Scholarships 
Henry Harding Carter Scholarship 
Maria M. Carter Scholarship 
Paul E. Casassa Memorial Foundation Scholarship 
James Edward Miller Chapman Educational Foundation Scholarship 
The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company Scholarship 
Columbian Women Scholarship Funds 
Victoria Briggs Scholarship Fund 
Elizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund 
Grace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund 
College Women’s Scholarship Fund 
Columbian Women Members’ Scholarship Fund 
Arline Hughes Dufour Scholarship Fund 
Dr. Watson W. Eldridge, Jr., and John F. Eldridge Scholarship Fund 
Founders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund 
Ross Lees Hardy Foundation Scholarship Fund 
Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund 
Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund 
Marcia B. Kraft Scholarship Fund 
Janet McWilliams Scholarship Fund 
Marie-Louise Ralph Turner Scholarship Fund 
Cora and John H. Davis Scholarship 
Isaac Davis Scholarship 
District of Columbia Daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship |y 
District of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Scholars iP 
Accounting 
Estella Constance Drane Scholarship 
Henry Parsons Erwin Scholarship 
Robert Farnham Scholarship te 
Federal Government Accountants Association—Washington, D.C., Cha? 
Scholarship in Accounting 
Esther Brigham Fisher Scholarship 
Dean James Harold Fox Scholarship 
Mary Hatwood Futrell Scholarship Fund 
Geico Achievement Award 
Louis E. Giles Memorial Scholarships 
GW Tennis Alumni Association Scholarship 
Gary C. and Leslie Granoff Scholarship Fund 
Mildred Green Memorial Scholarship Fund 
Gridiron Foundation of the Gridiron Club Scholarship 
Isadore and Bertha Gudelsky Family Scholarship 
Anna Spicker Hampel Scholarship 
Theo Campbell Hartman Scholarship 
Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship 
Hazelton Scholarship 
George F. Henigan Scholarships in Debate 
George Hyman Construction Company Scholarships 
Albert A. and Esther C. Jones Scholarship Fund 
Allen M. Jones Scholarship Fund 


David B. and James L. Karrick, Jr., Scholarship Fund 

“amuel and Elizabeth Kay Scholarships 

, mos Kend; Scholarship Bessie 
L, 0e (ovem n PAIR Established by WRGW 
Thaddeus A. and Mary Jean Lindner S holarship Fund 

“alvin D. Linton Endowment Scholarship Fund 

Mary and Daniel Loughran Scholarship 

Martha's Marathon Residence Hall Sc holarship 

Marshal] Memorial Scholarship Fund 

Maud E. McPherson Scholarship 

lensh Family Scholarship 

d Orehouse Scholarship NP 

yy Morris Education Fund Scholarships 
Hel larie and Thomas E. Orr Scholarships 


They and Caroline Orth Scholarship Fund 

plornton Owen Scholarship oe - 
har Odecanesian Association of America Scholars ip 
dy Pearce Scholarship Fund 

Jame 


Phi $ and Theodore Pedas Scholarship 
R ! Delta Gamma Scholarships - 
pi : and Alma D. Pletcher S holarship Fund 
^ : Powell Scholarships 
xk B. Sacks Foundation, Inc., Scholarship 
efield Samson Sc holarship Fund 
Cand. Rite of Freemasonry Scholarship Fund 
ie M. Sehrt Scholarship Fund 
Mild d Shepard Scholarships : 
g Ted Shott Scholarship Func Itin i 
v elta Chi Foundation of Washington, D.C., Scholarships 
tni sislen Guitar Scholarship 
Da "Baret Lucille Snoddy Scholarship 
^ Pencer Scholarship l 
Ma steiner Scholarship in Music 
Cha’ Owell Stone Scholarship 
yg es inton Swisher Scholarships 
Uni, Office of Education Traineeships 
Sity Award for Phi Beta Kappa 

ayers Scholarship in Memory of L. Poe Leggette 
W alker Scholarship " 

ebb Memorial Scholars ip i 
n Ww nn Brown and Henry Kirk White Scholarship Fund 

h " r J 

Ithington Scholarship Fu je n 

Physica] Education Alumnae Association Scholarship 
Ellen w> Woodford Scholarship 
Zonta Chi hull Scholarship 
ath, lu Scholarship 

üra J 


Uni 


Oth 
er Academic Awards and Grants 
an 


hie M j 
Ge ae/H.D, W 
Cw 8° Wash 


FINANCIAL AID 


Ckman Zuckert Scholarship Fund for Blind Part-Time Students 
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The Washington Post/Eastern High School Incentive Se holarship Program 
21st Century D.C. Scholars Program 


GW Family Tuition Grant 


Families with two or more dependent children simultaneously enrolled as ful 
time undergraduates in a first-time degree program at The George Washing? 
University can apply for the GW Family Grant for the younger sibling(s). Thisis 


half-tuition grant that can be awarded for the full academic year or for the f@ jg 
ingent on the rec ipient’s maintaining?" 


spring semester only. The grant is cont j 
Contact the Office 


grade-point average and reapplying by the deadline . 
Student Financial Assistance for an application, which inc ludes submissiont 

vege j 
| tax return as verification of the dependent status" 


copy of the parents' federa 
the students. International students must provide certification that they 
internation 


siblings either from their parents’ employer (if an embassy or A 

World Bank or International Monetary Fund) of 

fice. The deadline is August 1 preceding is 
fun 


organization such as the 
GW's International Services Ot 
academic year; applications received after the deadline are awarded on à 


available basis. 


Resident Assistantships 


Available to juniors and seniors in any field of study who are interested 
working in University residence halls. Specific duties vary with the position; 
basically consist of counseling, advising student groups, and administrat | 
Remuneration includes salary and a furnished room for the academic your 
and staff members are required to enroll as full- 


positions are part time, 
ms. Further information may be obtained from 


students in degree progra 
Office of Residential Life. 


Loan Funds i 

Federal Stafford Loans—George Washington University is an eligible pa^, 
pant in the Federal Stafford Loan Program. This is a variable interest raté ^, 
currently capped at 8.2596; repayment is up to 10 years Eligible students " 
apply for up to $2,625 as freshmen, $3,500 as sophomores, and $5,500 as jun i 
and seniors. For students who receive Subsidized Stafford funds as part olt. 
need-based financial aid award, the government pays the interest while thee 
enrolled in school at least half-time and for six months afterward. Stu y 
ineligible, or only partly eligible, for subsidized funds may apply for an Un 
sidized Stafford Loan up to the same limits to cover their family contributio? eh 
any unmet need. Terms and conditions are the same, except that the si 
interest that accrues on the unsuübsidize mj 
pendent studen n 
as fres 


borrower is responsible for all 
from the date it is disbursed; deferments are available. Inde 
eligible to borrow additional Jnsubsidized Stafford funds of $4,000 
and sophomores and $5,000 as juniors and seniors. dii 

Federal Parent Loan for Undergraduate Students (PLI IS)—George Washi y 
University also participates in PLUS. This is a government-sponsored wn 
can be used to supplement the student's Federal Stafford Loan or to help V! j/ 
family contribution. It is a credit-based, variable-rate loan currently cap ye 
9% for first-time borrowers. Each academic year, parents without an "yy 
credit history may apply for a PLUS loan up to the cost of education: "9f 
financial aid, for each dependent child attending college at least half-tim®, W 
repayment begins with 60 davs of the last disbursement and the max y 
repayment term is 10 years. Please note that Federal Stafford (Subsidi 
Unsubsidized) and Federal PLUS loans are made by lenders, including bf 
credit unions, and savings and loan associations. The loans are insure’ gj 
guaranty agency and reinsured by the federal government; origination P 
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a) 58 are deducted from loan proceeds beforehand. F 
Use lo 


fu an funds for payme 
, Iit à loan 


families who intend to 
nt of University charges at time of registration should 
inancial a. application and all supporting documents to the Office of Student 
Spring s Assistance no later than June 1 for the fall semester, October 1 for the 
inp. Semester, or March 1 for summer sessions 
ote that federal statute requires multiple disbursements of Stafford and PLUS 
' "éCipients of one-semester-only loans should be aware that the second 
Sement of loan proceeds occurs halfway through the semester. 
Comple oa” Funds—The following loan funds are av ailable to degree students. 
inancial Aa rmation regarding eac h loan is available from the Office of Student 
ws Assistance, Fiscal Section 

ee? F. Henigan Loan Fund 

Danne ‘onal Student Loan Fund 

Berl» Jacobs Student Loan Fund 

amey + fartin Loan Fund j 

E "a M.D., Student Loan Fund 

der Stout Memorial Loan Fund 

mind 4 Student Emergency Loan Fund 

eter | N. Dreyfuss Loan Fund 
and Doris Firsht Loan Fund 
rough’ tion, the Inner-City Special Student Assistance Loan Fund is available 

W GW Multicultural Student Services Center. 


th 


St 
k dent Employment 


tho, iversity participates in the Federal Work- Study Program. Inquiries 

the iy addressed to the Office of Student Financial Assistance. In addition, 

Vailable punter maintains a registry of both full-time and part-time positions 

legistratig " e Washington area for undergraduate and graduate students. After 

to Dosit; D, students may a pply at the Career Center for interviews and referrals 
lons for which they are qualified. 


l 

i, tona Students 
compla aate international students with proven financial need who have 
ave Eo semester of full-time work ( 15 hours) at this University with aB e 
Be iv. ne to apply for the Board of Trustees Sc holarships; those withaC 
in. 'Igible to apply for GW Grants. Aid is awarded in the spring for the 
ar. See instructions for applying for undergraduate finan- 


le establia amount and are available only to those foreign-born persons who 
and 1 ates through the Immigration 


"xpenses for one full year before attempting to enter a college 
Was 6 Y. {he cost at this University for one academic year (September—May) 
s Penses 8 in 1994—1995 and will be higher in 1995—1996; generally speaking, 
cly s Or international students are about $2,000 over the stated figure, which 
Rot trave} Om and board, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses, but 

' "O'lday, or medical expenses. 


à etera T 

tive. E Benefits office 

Sableq Y Personne], ve 
eterans with ar 


assists students entitled to educational benefits as 
terans, or as widows or children of deceased or totally 
1y problems that may arise concerning their benefits. 
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This office also processes certification of enrollment and attendance 10 th 


Veterans Administration so that educational allowances will be paid. 
When feasible, students entitled to benefits as active-duty personnel, vetera 
or dependents of veterans should consult with the veterans counselor pri 
to submitting applications to the Veterans Administration. All such stude" 
should obtain the instruction sheet issued by the veterans counselor, whichs" 
forth requirements to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be m9 
to the Veterans Administration and that includes other information of gen? 


interest. 


* 


PRIZES 


Abdelfattah Abdalla Prize—Awarded annually to a junior or senior in Í 
Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science for scholarship 


service. 

Accountancy Department Prize—Awarded annually to a Bachelor of Acc 
tancy Student for academic excellence. Ji 
Morris M. Aein Memorial Prize—Awarded to a deserving student for & 
lence in drawing. y 

r to! 


Alpha Chi Sigma Prize—Awarded annually by the Alpha Pi Chapte 
student who has attained the highest academic record in courses in chem P 
The name and year of graduation of the student is inscribed on a bronze P ag 
The winner must have had at least 16 hours in chemistry, including thé , 
semester, at this University. Y 

American Chemical Society Prize—Awarded to an undergraduate stu i 
who has completed the junior year and who has demonstrated excele ; 
analytic chemistry. p 

American Institute of Chemists Prize—A medal awarded annually v "i 
graduating student majoring in chemistry who excels in scholarship, inte" 
and leadership. " 

Norman B. Ames Memorial Prize—Awarded annually to a graduating sem if 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science who has made significant 
butions to the School and the University. 

Department of Art Prizes—Two prizes (one for a senior in art history n 
for a senior in the fine arts) awarded annually to the most promising stu on 
determined by the departmental faculty. oe! 

William C. Barbee Prize—Awarded to a deserving student for excellen 
sculpture and sculptural ceramics. m, 

The Walter G. Bryte, Jr., Achievement Award Provided by Walter G. Bry pi 
Colonel, U.S. Air Force (retired), first Professor of Air Science at George V "t. 
ton University. The award is presented annually primarily to that underg T, 
residence hall, secondarily to any other activity at the University, “0 
shown, under the leadership of its elected or designated head, the most i9 ul 
ment or excellence in its support of the principles and aims of the Unite jl 
of America and George Washington University. The hall or other activity ru 
awarded a cash prize, and the name of its leader and the hall or activity ® 
engraved on a silver trophy. g” 

Buka Family Prize—Provided by Ruth Buka in honor of her parents, G80 p 
Rosa Buka, and her sister, Hilde Buka-Lacour. It is awarded to the most oul 
ing student in the Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures: 


] 


C eye Thurtel Burns Memorial Prize—Awarded to the senior majoring in 
by ake y who shows the greatest profic iency in organic chemistry, as evidenced 
: hensive examination, and who possesses such qualifications of mind 
character as to give promise of future achievement 
tration es Administration Prize -Awarded annually by the business adminis- 
tion ol E penente to the outstanding graduating senior in business administra- 
Wilbur 7 ens ot scholarship, leadership, and service to the l niversity. 
the Univ J. Can Prize—Established in 1962 by Edith K. Carr, former Trustee of 
from the sap in memory of her distinguished husband, who was graduated 
awarded < chool of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy. in 1899. It is 
H deme nually to that student in the graduating « lass of the l niversity who 
tho h., o ostrated outstanding ability in the study of international affairs and 
duce the given ev iden e of possessing in marked degree the qualities that pro- 
: 800d citizen and the dedicated public servant. 
- emica] Rubber ( ompany Freshman Chemistry Achievement Prize—A 


H 
angi : 
whe 200k of Chemistry and Physics awarded annually to the freshman student 


? has d 
' » uemo 
C I 


hemic y: istrated the greatest achievement in Chemistry 11-12. 
Btaduate z Society of Washington Prize- Awarded to an outstanding under- 
Aster E C^ Junior year who Is majoring in chemistry. 
Arthur Dick aeyssens Prize —Established in 1981 by the Trustees of the Bess and 
Playwritin, Family Foundation. It is awarded for the best original work in 
John tye" y a student enrolled in the University. 
omman we Cowles Prizes—Two prizes, established by John H. Cowles, Grand 


e Won Ger of the Supreme Council of Thirty third Degree (Mother Council of 
Tai ) of the Ancient and Ac epted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, Southern 
Brad vi of the United States of Americ a. Awarded upon graduation to the 
and lea pal undergraduate student with the best ov erall scholastic achievement 
in the jy inga potential in the School of Business and Public Management and 
eWitt Cy; School of International Affairs. * 
ntenrol], inton Croissant Prize- -Awarded annually to the undergraduate stu- 
to the f ed in a course in drama or active in University dramatics who submits 
^ - coBlish Department the best essay on drama or the theater. 
Study of p Prize Established by Marion Kendall Cutter “for excellence in the 
In Eng ish eish. Awarded to the member of the graduating class whose record 
for anc n. Combined with general excellence, shows the most marked aptitude | 
Isaac ainment in English studies | 
Sine 418 Prizes—Established in 1847 and awarded annually to the three 
the niv o have made the greatest progress in public speaking while enrolled in | 
‘oy versity. Aw ards are determined by a public-speaking contest in which the 
sliver original orations. Only members of the senior class of Co- 


Ors w 


E 
AB 
5 
E 
—~ 
C 
M 
e 
= 
Q 


1 Doyle Memorial Prize—Established in memory of Henry Grat- 
Rd dd Jean of Columbian College. Awarded annually to an out- 
Ellic i senior for excellence in Spanish. 

A chool of In 
Under 3 graduate of the Elliott School of International Affairs (graduate or 
recipient) who, in the opinion of the Dean and the Faculty, 
8nition for academic achievement and contribution to the life of the 

Core p ington University and its programs and goals. 
Seni -"OWItz Prize in Engineering—Awarded annually to a graduating 
a broa j e School of Engineering and Applied Science who has demonstrated 
.. Elton pretest in the humanities and social sciences. 
SWarg a .-“°—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton, of Exeter, England, and 
“Urge i annually to the student with the highest average in the most advanced 
e Greek language and literature. 
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Jesse Frederick Essary Prize in Journalism—Established by Helen Essary Mú 
phy and awarded annually to a student who has given promise of sound citi 
ship and who submits the best printed and published evidence of ability" 
“forthright reporting" and good journalistic writing in a student publicatio? 
elsewhere. E 

Jessie Fant Evans Prize—A bequest of Joshua Evans, Jr., in 1971, in recogniti 
of his wife’s distinguished record at and service to the University, on W P 
Board of Trustees she served as the first woman member. Awarded annually t 
outstanding senior student in a contemporary history course. 

Joshua Evans III Prize in Political and Social Science—A memorial pi 
"established by friends because of an outstanding life." Awarded annually tou 
student in the graduating class “who has demonstrated his/her signal abi ity” 
the social and political sciences and who has given promise of the interprets 
of that ability in good citizenship among his/her fellows.” 

Willie E. Fitch Prize—Established by James E. Fitch in memory of his s” 
Awarded annually to a senior student for the best examination in chemi* A 

Alfred Martin Freudenthal Prize—Awarded annually to the senior 109 
School of Engineering and Applied Science who graduates with the high 
scholastic standing. 

Charles E. Gauss Prize—Established in honor of Charles E. Gauss, Elton P 
fessor of Philosophy from 1945 to 1964. Awarded annually to a graduating 5 
for excellence in philosophy. j 

Alice Douglas Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Frederick Josef 
Goddard, of Washington, D.C. Awarded annually to the senior student mal 
the highest average in American literature. 

Edward Carrington Goddard Prize—Established by Mary Williamson "ý 
dard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Washing, 
D.C., in memory of Edward Carrington Goddard, class of 1881. Awarded t07 
junior or senior student making the highest average in French language 
literature. wi 

Morgan Richardson Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Mary 2 
iamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard 4 
Washington, D.C. Awarded to the junior or senior student making the DE, 
average in the following fields: business administration, economics, inte 
tional business, or public accounting. p 

Harmon Choral Prize—Established in 1986 in memory of Dr. Robert H. " 
mon, director of the Glee Club from 1924 to 1964, by his brother Bishop W 
Harmon and the GW Department of Music. Awarded annually to one b 
students who have made outstanding contributions to the choral prog ji 

Ching-Yao Hsieh Prize—Two prizes awarded.annually, one to an underg? 
ate and one to a graduate student in the Department of Economics. "T 

Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History—Establ® j 
by Gertrude M. Hubbard in memory of her husband and awarded annually y y 
member of the graduating class majoring in history who has maintaine 
highest standing in courses in United States history. 

Human Services Program Prize—Awarded by the Department of Hum? n] 
vices to a graduating senior who best exemplifies the attributes of service 
profession and academic achievement while a student at the University qj 

Cecille R. Hunt Prize—Offered annually to deserving art students an ipit 
two or three years to participants in the University's Art Alumni Exh? qj 

International Business Prize—Two prizes awarded annually by the Sc p 
Business and Public Management to students specializing in internationé jp 
ness, one awarded to a graduating senior and one awarded to a graduate $ ig 

David Lloyd Kreeger Prizes in Art—Eight prizes given by Mr. Kreeger si "Lu 
fine arts and two in art history (including museology). Fine arts pP " jt 
awarded to a senior or graduate student in painting, sculpture, print yo! 
ceramics, photography, and visual communication. One prize in art hi9 


n 


awarded to 
Su mit o 
Teprese 


a senior and one to a graduate student. Candidates for the prizes must 
riginal papers or works of art. Winners are selected by distinguished 
Ntatives of the field of art in the Washington, D.C., area. 


ullbact Mirin Kullback Memorial Prize Established in 1968 by Solomon 
ac 


Member. a memory of his wife. Awarded annually by a committee of faculty 
student 8 % the Department of Statistics to a full-time undergraduate or graduate 
Statisticg oring in statistics, who will have completed 18 credit hours of 
? Courses by the end of the spring semester. 

grad n Franc is Latimer Prize in Classics—Established in 1973 Awarded to a 

nior who has made the most outstanding record as a major in the 

nt of Classics. 
Mahler Prize in Materials Testing—Awarded to the upper-division or 
> Student in engineering who submits the best reports on tests in the 
Oratory course, with preference given to prestressed concrete tests. 
'es Manchester Prize in Sociology—Established in honor of Hilda 
chester, B.A 1932, an outstanding student whose major field was 
ing in paged annually by Columbian College to the senior student major- 
A lage who has the highest scholastic rec ord. 

anua] rry Manilow Endowed Prize in Music— Established in 1983. Awarded 


acade s a student majoring in music. The award is made on the basis of 
faculty A performance and music al ability, as determined by a committee of 
Some by the chair of the Music Department. et. 
ent w a pma Memorial Prize- Awarded to a student in the English Depart- 
Phi Eta "eg shown special promise in the field of creative writing. — 
Major iam 1gma Prize—A choice book selec ted from the field of the recipient's 
Stude’ arded annually by the George Washington University Chapter to the 


Th ent attaining t 


1e highest scholastic average in the first full semester of work. 
bi: Vinner’s 


name is engraved on a plaque in the Office of the Dean of Colum- 


izes—Two prizes awarded annually by the George Washington 
apter to the best undergraduate student in experimental psychol- 
. degree candidate or second-year graduate student submitting 
Uggles m Or research project in psyc hology. h 
Sünua]] to Tize—Established by Professor William Ruggles in 1859. Awarded 
Howa a candidate for a bachelor’s degree for excellence in mathematics. 
en onstrate. Sacks Prize—Awarded to a student in political science who has 
affairs, ated outstanding academic achievement in the study of Far Eastern 


e 
Dreciatj a and Johanna Richter Schoenfeld Prize—Established in grateful ap- 
Schoent d of the inspired teaching and devotion to his students of Dr. Hermann 
Depart eld, who for more than 20 years until his death in 1926 headed the 

iza} ent of German. Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph.D.. LL.D., was widely recog- 


“dasa coh, i inv. 
the p; 8 Scholar of distinction whose presence on the faculty added prestige to 


XXcellon.. is prize is given annually to a member of the graduating class 
Julian mo In historical and cultural phases of German studies. 
One ; : Singman Prizes—Two prizes awarded annually, one in design and 


Waly AQarelle painting. 
Mana n E, Smith Memorial Prize—Awarded annually by the Department of 
Science to a graduating student for outstanding performance in the 
n onstrate lation systems technology. The award is given toa student who has 
Urse wor ^XCeptional performance on the comprehensive examination, in 
- Stay ^ » and in contributions to the program by other means. 

Unua ly 9n Prize—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton and awarded 
Latin an ‘0 the student making the best record in the most advanced courses in 
Suage and literature. 


s teck Memorial Prize— Awarded for proven excellence in the field of 
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James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize—Established in 1911 by Professor Sterrett? 
memory of his son. Awarded annually to the student who obtains the higa 
average in Physics 1 and 2. 

Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize—Established in 1936 by th 
Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the bequ 
of Professor Swisher. Awarded annually to the student who submits the 
essay covering some phase of medieval history. | 

Tau Beta Pi Outstanding Sophomore Prize—Awarded annually to the Scho 
of Engineering and Applied Science student who ranks first in his or her clas" 
the completion of the sophomore year. 

Geza Teleki Prize—Awarded for outstanding work in the geological scienc 

The Wall Street Journal Leadership Prize—Awarded annually to a gradualll® 
senior in the Bachelor of Business Administration program for outstan ; 


academic performance and service to the University. T 
Thomas F. Walsh Prize—Established in 1901 and awarded annually tot 
student who submits the best essay in Irish history. chi 


Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize—Established in 1923 by Virginia vx 
Weddell in memory of her husband. Awarded annually to a degree candidi 
who writes the best essay on “the promotion of peace among the nations 05] 
world.” The prize essays shall become the property of the University and $% 
not be printed or published without the written consent of the University: " 
University reserves the right to withhold the award if no essay attaining! 
required degree of excellence is submitted. 


2 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 
ov? 


Students enrolled in the University are required to conform to the foll T 
regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the college, scho?" 
division in which they are registered. p 

Students who withdraw or are suspended, or who, for any other reason, are " 
registered at the University for one semester or more, may reenter and com $ 
work only under the regulations and requirements in force at the time of re » 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material infor 
tion on an application for admission or any other University docume" m 
student's registration may be canceled. If such falsification is discovered 8 
student has matriculated at the University, the student may be subject o 
missal from the University. Such a student will be ineligible (except by § 
action of the faculty) for subsequent registration in the University. 


Registration : 
Information on registration procedures is stated in the Schedule of Clo 
which is available in advance of each semester. ott 
Registration in courses is open only to those persons formally admitted! i 
University by the appropriate admitting office, as well as those students 1? 
standing who are continuing in an approved program of study. n 
No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer "-— 
Students may not register concurrently in this University and another wt 
tion without the prior permission of the dean of the school in which p 
registered in this University. With the exception of students enrolled 9. 
degree program, registration in more than one school of the University ™ 
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the Written 


i permission of the deans concerned, prior to registration. Registration 
8 not com 


lete until all financial obligations have been met. 
Eligibility for Re 


Registration f 
tegistration p 


gistration 


or the following categories of campus students is held on the days of 
Whose r ublished in the Schedule of Classes. A student who is suspended or 
given ^ ecord is not clear for any reason is not eligible to register. Registration ina 
hen iu. may be denied students in the Division of University Programs 

Nowe Ae is needed for degree candidates. Ayr daa 
or regis sont Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new student is eligible 

E ration on the stated days of registration. tn 

Was ind Student— A student previously registered in the University who 
rante registered during the preceding semester must apply for and be 
Magistrati ission by the appropriate admitting office before being eligible for 
Procedi ing Student—A student registered on campus in the immediately 
to registo semester or the summer session preceding the fall semester is eligible 
"*T assuming good standing and enrollment in a continuing program. 


Co ' 

pletion of Registration 
tere Stration 1s not complete until financial obligations have been fulfilled. At- 
ance in cla 


ss is not permitted until registration has been completed. 


Pro 
Sram Adjustment (Add Drop) 


* Program 


me adjustment period begins the first day of classes. Program adjust- 
"Nt require A 


S the approval of an advisor. 
€Sistrat; s 
ation for Consortium Courses 


rested in taking courses at any of the other institutions in the 
of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., should 
* Program announcements of the other institutions. Consortium regis- 
ms and instructions may be picked up in the Office of the Registrar. In 
Proval o Participate in the Consortium program, students must obtain the ap- 
Where th an advisor and should ascertain from the department of the institution 
ther is © Course is taught whether they are eligible for the course and whether 

Space in the class. Specific inquiries should be addressed to the Registrar. 


tratio 
n 
orda for 


Student Status 


e Wis 
Credit Purpose of defining student status, undergraduates taking 12 or more 
consid Ours are considered to be full-time students. All other undergraduates are 
ered to be part time. 


Attendance 


tu e 
n > : A i 
Regular’ "m attend only those classes for which they are officially registered. 
Undue ap, Sn dance is expected. Students may be dropped from any course for 
ence, 

Sch 

Olarsh: 
Stug gru Requirements 

ent . à à 
Schog o "ho fail to maintain the scholarship requirements of the college, 
University ivision in which they are registered may be dismissed from the 
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Grades 

Grades are mailed to students through the Office of the Registrar at the closed 
each semester. They are not given out by instructors or released over the të 
phone. The following grading system is used: A, Exc ellent; B, Good; C, Satisi 
tory; D, Low Pass; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IPG, Progress; W, Authorized Wi® 
drawal: Z, Unauthorized Withdrawal; P, Pass; NP, No Pass. Other grades that mi 
be assigned are A~, B+, B-, C+, C—, D+, and D - . Except for courses the 
specifically state that repetition for credit is permitted, a candidate fora degree” 
this University may not repeat a course in which a grade of D or better we 
received, unless required to do so by the department concerned. A writlé 
statement, indicating that the student is required to repeat the course, must 
submitted to the student’s dean by the appropriate department chair. 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 


When another grade has not been assigned, the symbol 1 (Incomplete); y 
symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal), or the symbol Z (l Jnauthorized WithdraW? 
will be recorded. The symbol I indicates that a satisfactory explanation has f 
given the instructor for the student's inability to complete the required work! 
the course. At the option of the instructor, the grade of I may be recorded ^ 
student, for reasons beyond the student's control, is unable to complete the wo? 
of the course, and if the instructor is informed of, and approves, such reast 
before the date when grades must be reported. The grade may be used only ift 
student's prior performance and class attendance in the course have been a 
factory. Any failure to complete the work of a course that is not satisfacto 
explained to the instructor before the date when grades must be turned in will t 
graded F. If acceptable reasons are later presented to the instructor, that in$ v 
tor may initiate an appropriate grade change. The grade of Z is assigne "m 
students are registered for a course that they have not attended and in which 
have done no substantial graded work. 


Changing a Grade of Incomplete 


ex f I y 
For information concerning changing a grade of Incomplete, consult the reg! 


tions of the college, school, or division concerned. 


The Grade-Point Average 


Scholarship is computed in terms of the grade-point average, obtained by di 
ing the number of quality points by the number of credit hours for whic w 
student has registered, both based on his or her record in this University: g 
grade-point average is computed as follows: A, 4.0; A-,3.7;B+, 3.3; B, 3.0; 
2.7: C+, 2.3; C, 2.0;C—, 1.7; D+, 1.3; D, 1.0;D-, .7; F, 0, for each credit hoti 
which the student has registered in a degree program. Although credit và ue d 
course in which a grade of F is earned appears on the transcript for the pulp 
calculating the grade-point average, no academic credit is awarded. CoU, 
marked CR, I, IPG, P, NP, W, or Z are not considered in determining the avers 
except that courses marked I will be considered when a final grade is reco the 
With the exception of Consortium courses, grades in courses taken at ? 
institutions are not considered in computing the grade-point average: 


Final Examinations j 
n ap a ice o 
Final examinations for undergraduate courses are scheduled by the Office 


Registrar. 
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Academic Dishonesty 
The University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must establish and 
Maintain guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the « ommunity are 
expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. Incoming 
Students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and make 
Use of, al] proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and taking 
examinations. 

Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the proper 
academic procedures and held responsible for applying them. Deliberate failure 
9 act in accordance with such procedures will be considered academic dishon- 
esty, Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectual offense 
a8ainst the community and will be prosecuted through the proper University 
Channels, 1 $ 

Opies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be obtained from 
pe ollowing officers: all department chairs, all academic deans, the Registrar, 
and the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


Student Conduct 
All Students, upon enrolling and while attending The George Washington Uni- 
versity, are subject to the provisions of the Guide to Student Rights and Respon- 
sibilities, which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities of conduct, 
Including the Code of Student Conduct, and other policies and regulations as 
adopted and promulgated by appropriate University authorities. Copies of these 
documents may be obtained from the Office of the Dean of Students or from the 
Offices of the academic deans. Sanctions for violation of these regulations may 


delude Permanent expulsion from the University, which may make enrollment 
a jrother college or university difficult. Regulations or requirements applicable 
Only t I ! § 


O à particular program, facility, or class of students may not be published 
Bener t 


Te ally, but such regulations or requirements shall be published in a manner 
asonably calculated to inform affected students. 

Withdrawal 

Vithdraw 


ral from a course or from the University requires the permission of the 
orm of the college, school, or division in which the student is registered: A grade 
will be recorded on the student's academic record. Permission to withdraw 
Om the Iniversity will not be granted a student who does not have a clear 
; record (see Payment of Fees) i 
bn ‘College, school, and division of the niversity sets deadline dates for each 
Ae Concerning withdrawal. ' eee 
tef charges for courses from whic h the student withdraws are su jec o. e 
Und polic y listed under Fees and Financial Regulations. Unauthorized with 
tawa] will result in the rec ording of a grade of Z for the course or courses. 


Anges in Program of Study 
ong ees Within a College, School, or Division A student may not shag e 
fro» ‘Ourse for another, drop courses (see Withdrawal, above), or change status 

T Credit to audit or from audit to credit without the approval of the dean of the 
ege chool, or division in which registered. Change from one section to 
d ria of the same course may be made with the approval of the Peale: too 
colla, went concerned. Change from one major field to another within the same 
Be or school may be made with the approval of the dean. 
scho fer Within the University Applic ation for transfer to anotar cover 
Droy;a' 9 division must be made to the appropriate admitting office on ae "m 
ded by the office concerned. Students transferring within the University are 


My ` atic 
"x 9 study carefully the requirements listed below under Graduation 


Sed 


TID 
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Requirements and to note that unless otherwise specified, in all undergradualé 
divisions, 30 credit hours, including at least 12 credit hours in the major fiel 
must be completed while registered in the school or college from which 
degree is sought. Upon transfer the student should consult the dean concerne 
and understand clearly the requirements that must be fulfilled. A maximum ® 
45 credit hours earned in the Division of University Programs may be applic? 
toward a bachelor’s degree in the degree-granting s« hools of the Universit: 


Credit 
tion of registration in a course and satisfact” 
completion of the required work, or upon the assignment of advanced standing? 
accordance with the regulations of the college, school, or division concerne" 
Auditing—4A person who has been admitted to the University may be reg 
tered, with the permission of the instructor, as an auditor in a class (no academi 
credit). An auditor is not required to take active part or to pass examinations: 
student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it later for credit. quill 


is charged at the prevailing rate. 


Credit is given only after comple 


Post-Admission Transfer Credit 
Students who plan to attend another institution and apply credit so earn 


toward graduation from this University must first secure the written approve, 
their dean. In no event will credit in excess of what might be earned in à 9! 


period in this University be recognized. 


Transcripts of Record 

Official transcripts of student records are issued on written request of the studi 
or former student who has paid all charges, including any student loan in$ 
the University at the time of the request. Official transcripts Uy 
seal of the University and signature of the Registrar) are not issu je 
upon appropriate request, directly to other $C vl 
In certain instances the Registrar may issue an offic 
d envelope; such an arrangement must be fo 


/ i tee is C e 
A nominal fee is charg als 


ments, due 
bearing the 
students. They are sent, 
employers, embassies, etc. 
transcript to a student in a seale 
with the Registrar when requesting the transcript. 
each official transcript. Unofficial copies of transcripts are available to stu 
by request, at à nominal fee. Partial transcripts are not issued. 


Continuous Enrollment " 
am, a student is expected to be continuo 1 
enrolled and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the degree yi 
semester of the academic year until such time as the degree is conferred. n 
the student break continuous enrollment at the University and not requé$ jt 
be granted a leave of absence (see below) or be assigned by the dean to ina y 
status (see below), he or she must apply for readmission and, if grant’ 


subject to the requirements and regulations then in force. 


Once entered in a degree progr 


Leave of Absence 
0 W 


Should a degree student find it necessary to interrupt active pursuit P" 
degree, he or she may petition the dean for a leave of absence for a specific ps 
of time, generally limited to one calendar year. A degree student who reo 
tinues active enrollment in degree studies without being granted à e "LU 
absence, or a student granted a leave who does not return to active study NT. 
close of the period of approved absence, must apply for readmission ? se? 
subject to the regulations and requirements then in force. The right tO 
University facilities is suspended while the leave is in effect. 
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Inactive Status 


Under the regulations established by each school and college, a student may be 
considered in continuous pursuit of the degree while not enrolled in courses at 
P Iniversity when engaged in the following: cooperative engineering work 
a ester: study abroad program; attendance at another institution with prior 
*PProval to have work transferred back to the GW program; completion of 
nuistanding work in courses in which a grade of Incomplete was received; or 
°0-Course instructional activities unique to the particular school or college. 

tudents must request to be enrolled in inactive status, in advance of the year 
ot Semester concerned, and be granted approval by their dean for the specific 
activity desired. This status is generally limited to one year; no fees are assessed 
tudents while in this status 


G ? 
'aduation Requirements 


De 
Brees are conferred in January, May, and September 


œ recommended by the faculty for graduation a student must have met the 
Satigh OD requirements of the college or sc hool in which registered; comptes 
the . actorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other requiremen s or 

p; sree as stated in this bulletin; filed an application for graduation by the 
Publis ed deadline date; and be free from all indebtedness to the University. 
theolment is required for the semester or summer session at the close of which 

m *Bree is to be conferred j 

ù addition to the conferring of degrees at the annual commencement in May, 
dr Will be conferred on September 30 for summer graduates and wi net 
thin on all graduates. Students who complete degree requirements att 1e ve 
fol] ummer and fall are invited to participate in the annual commencement the 

owing May. "DIS 

Brady ciPation in the Commencement Ceremony—Once the application for 
ation has been filed, students.who have completed all work toward their 
ical] e, or who are six or fewer credit hours short of mn pring A ia gg: 
thon. eligible to participate in the commencement rien A Those Wee 
Partici veo or more hours may petition their dean's office or — 
tud Pate. Information on the commencement ceremony is sent on y poe 
On eg who indicate their intention to participate in commencement acti s 
e application for graduation. 


Honors 


jchelor grees with honors are awarded to students whose academic records 
e of particular merit. The student's grade-point average determines 
lonors as follows: cum laude, 3.4—3.59; magna cum laude, 3.6—3.79; 
cum laude, 3.8.4.0. The grade-point average includes all course work 
ed at GW and is not rounded off. To be eligible for an honors designation, 
Must complete at least 60 hours of course work at GW. 
honor Brade-point average is calculated by the Office of the Registrar, - the 
Who a; designation is entered on the transcript and diploma of those stu ents 
Ment, Th an honors designation. If Latin honors are entered in the perma 
by the rogram, honors status will be determined on the basis of work comp res 
comp] end of the seventh term and entered only for those students w ap lave 
Indica 1 Seven-eighths of the credit hours required for the degree. Latin honors 
9n the diploma are calculated on the basis of all course work com- 
Confer, d ? diploma and transcript are the official indication that a degree was 
*d and Latin honors awarded. 
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Special Honors 


Special Honors may be awarded by the faculty to any member of the gradual 
class for outstanding achievement in the student's major field on recommel! 
tion of the major department. The student must fulfill all of the follow! 
requirements: (1) Candidacy for Special Honors must be approved by the fac! 
member representing the major department or field not later than the begint 
of the senior year. (2) Such other conditions as may be set at the time 

candidacy is approved must be met. (3) At least one-half of the courses requi! 
for the degree must have been completed at GW. (4) The specific requireme! 
the college or school in which the student is registered must be fulfilled! 
follows: (a) Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 0f 

Elliott School of International Affairs—grades of A or B in 50 percent j 
courses taken at GW; (b) the School of Engineering and Applied Science of? 
School of Business and Public Management—a grade-point average of at least A 
on all course work taken at GW. Special honors awards may not necesse 
appear on diplomas. 


The Library 


All students registered in the University have the priv ilege of using the Uni 
sity’s Gelman Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcom? 
browse. A card denoting approved enrollment for the current semester mU* 
presented when books are borrowed for outside use. sacl 
The loan period for stack books is 21 days. Any book that circulates is subje% 
recall by the library if needed for reserve or other use. Reserve books mu 
used in the reserve reading room when the library is open, except that they 
be withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. Transcripts of grade" 
withheld until a student's library record is clear, with all borrowed boo 
turned and any fines paid. gil 
All students using the University's Gelman Library are expected to be fam 
with its detailed regulations, available at any of the library's service des 


Right to Dismiss Students 


uude y ap y 
The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from í 
University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the stude 
the University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


Right to Change Rules 


: i A s . „9 
The University reserves the right to modify or change requirements, rules j 
fees. Such regulations shall go into force whenever the proper authorities 
determine. 


Right to Make Changes in Programs 


Dia i ; : À ith 
The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs wil 


notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


University Policy on the Release of Student Information j 
" i , etl 
The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to instit 


policies governing access to and release of student education records mal, sit 
by educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds. The UniV^ 


complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such institutions 


1. afford students access to education records directly related to them j 
2. offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such rec? 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; 
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A n receive students' written consent before releasing information from their 
Actand oor to persons outside the l niversity, except as prov ided by the 
imis except for directory information as indicated below (information may be 
icati ed to a student 5 parents without such written consent only upon certi- 
ton of the student s financial dependency); and 
student ony with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release a 
S record, notifying the student of this action. 
a University will release the following directory information upon request: 
Tira address, and telephone number; name and address of emergency 
^5 dates of attendance; school, college, or division of enrollment; field of 
organiza dit hours earned; degrees earned; honors received; participation in 
(includine a and activities chartered or otherwise established by the University 
B Intercollegiate athletics); and height, weight, and age of members of 


athletic : ; i ; 

must fil teams. A student who does not wish such directory information released 
lle w 

f 


oh ritten notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar at the beginning 
^ ~ Semester or session of enrollment. 
"Ples of the University's full policy statement on the release of student 


availa Is published in the Guide to Student Rights and Responsibilities, 
able in the Office of the Dean of Students. 


inf 


Pr 
*Perty Responsibility 


The Unive 
und Off 


tsity is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost and 


lce is maintained on campus in the University Police Office. 
Niverg; 4 
ersity Policy on Drugs 
e Univera; Meri : ^ ape 
laws y lversity cannot condone violations of law, including violation of those 
acad at proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members of the 
clude di. Community should know that administrative action, which may in- 
Süspen Ismissa] from the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, or 
interests OD Or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order to protect the 
^"5 of the University and the rights of others. 


* 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Fees paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of th 
University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni 8 
friends of the institution makes up the difference 

The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the academ™ 
vear 1995—96. Information on tuition and fees for the summer is published in 
Summer Sessions Announcement. 


Tuition Fees 


For undergraduate study* in Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts alf 
Sciences, the School of Business and Public Management, the School of Eog 
neering and Applied Science, and the Elliott School of International Affairs: 
full-time undergraduates will be charged $18,300 for academic year 1995-9 
Part-time and nondegree students will be charged $600 per credit hour. Stude 
admitted to the Seven-Year Integrated B.A./M.D. program pay a fixed net tuit j 


rate annually; the amount is announced in the program brochure for the curt 
year. 

j! 
$30.50 per are? 


University Fee (charged all students registered on campus) 
hour, to a maximum of $366 per semester. 

Additional Course Fees—In certain courses additional fees, such as laborato 
and material fees, are charged by semester as indicated in the course desc 
tions. If breakage of apparatus is in excess of the normal amount provided , 
the laboratory fee, the student will be required to pay such additional charg 
are determined by the department concerned. 


Residence Hall and Food Service Fees (see page 268) 


Special Fees and Deposits (Nonrefundable) 


Application fee (all degree candidates). ......... nnns 
Advance tuition deposit, charged each entering or readmitted full-time 200 


undergraduate .......ee eee mmn 15l 
Orientation fee, charged each entering full-time undergraduate . . . 300 
Housing deposit, charged each applicant for residence hall space ..- 1 
Late registration beginning the first week of the semester........++ 43 
Registration for continuous enrollment or leave of absence ........- 
Commencement participation fee (charged all students who choose to $ 

participate in commencement exerc UU ERR ERIT ERN R s 
Late-payment fee (see Payment of Fees, below) iiss sea cent 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly fj 


drafted, incomplete, or returned by the bank for any reason . . .. 
Special Columbian College departmental examination to qualify for ff 


receiving credit (advanced standing), waiver of requirement, or both j 
Waiver examination to qualify for advanced placement ..........:: I 
Engineers' Council fee (charged all SEAS students), per semester . .: ff 
English test for international students (when required) ........+++* ý 


Study abroad fee...........++++: Pipe ee uS PEERS : 


se few 
er. 
* A full-time program is defined as 12—17 credit hours per semester; a part-time program is as 
than 12 credit hours per semester. Undergraduates taking more than 17 credit hours pe" nee”, 
will be charged at the rate of 1 credit hour ($600) for each credit exceeding that limit. In ginio” 
that a student's program requires more than 17 hours per semester, there will not be an 

charge for the 18th hour 
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Le 
aboratory check-out fe 
tory by the 
C emistry ¢ 


»e, for failure to check out of chemistry labora- 
deadline date set by the instructor (a student who drops a 
ourse before the end of the semester must check out of the 


aboratory i 
N: Oratory at the next laboratory EWI si DE sei ria res er. 10 
ipt fee 3 
M Hi m TIE ". 
i cement of lost or stolen picture identification card ...... 25 
Placement of CIPO a 97.7 uL ATTE ed URP MU MOT ENT 50 


(aBlstration for on« 
OWing^Univ ersit 


Services 
i eS of the ( 
athletic 1 


ampus courses in the University entitles each student to the 
y privileges: (1) the use of the University library; (2) the 
areer Center; (3) gymnasium privileges; (4) admission to all 
the Rites unless otherwise specified These privileges terminate when 

nt withdraws or is dismissed from the 1 niversity. 


ge the stude 


edu] nt registers for courses to be taken in the forthcoming semester, a 
inp “Ule and I 
I 


ivoice form is generated and mailed to the student. It provides 


(format; 
Office ation on due dates and all charges; it must be returned to the Cashier's 
© by the stated due date 


stug Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 


tagistered fo ot tor tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. A student 

bde da Or 6 credit hours or more may use a deferred payment plan at the time 

feag (Ocoee ston which permits payment of one-half of the total tuition and 

temainin v Un fees payable in advance) at the time of registration and the 

Semesters E f by Wednesdav of the eighth week of classes for the fall and spring 

= len geret at the rate of 12 percent per annum on the unpaid balance will 
rom 


avaj the first day of the semester. A 10-month payment plan is also 
ailable, ) 


; g tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, government 
, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to use 
,- -yment unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the value of the 
Permis ds by $3,000 or more. Under such circumstances the student may be 


e * ^ $ . 
defer d to pay one-half of the amount due at the time of registration and to 
Sh E balance 
"dents w m a A 
the Tate YS who fail to make any payment when due will be charged interest at 


eighth tia E percent per annum. Students who fail to make full payment by the 
Deco 5 e of classes will be charged a $50 late-payment fee. Accounts that 
ls fin. past due will be financially encumbered. In the event a student's account 
Payme ‘ally encumbered, the student forfeits rights to the use of deferred 
"Ristrar to. future semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the 
üd of yq withhold grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, 
tions ^ta academic information until the account is settled. In addition, applica- 
"hcump,  DStitutiona] and federal financial aid cannot be processed until all 
Ac ances, including those for unpaid emergency loans, have been paid. 
collection ; at must be referred to a collection service will be assessed all 
Student sts: including fees charged by the collection agency. 
edit. auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students registered 


f Returned C 


Or rea heck Policy—A student whose check is returned unpaid by the bank 
15 day; son will be charged a returned check fee. If the check is not paid within 
estrit; € Student's account will be financially encumbered, with the same 


and penalties as for late payment enumerated above. 
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GW Monthly Payment Plan—The University’s Monthly Payment Plan is aw 
able to all students. Upon receipt of the appropriate application, the Universi 
will establish an account and mail payment coupons and envelopes for us 
ensure proper credit of payments. The plan covers an academic year (exclu 
summer sessions) and requires ten monthly payments, May through Februs 
Payments must be received by the 10th of each month. If a decision is made" 
May to use this plan, all missed payments must be made to bring the acco! 
current to the time participation is initiated. There is no charge and no intel 
for using the plan if all payments are made as scheduled 


Commercial Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans—Several commercial p, 
grams for parents who wish to pay for college on a monthly basis are availa” 
Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life insurance policy in? 
contract. For specific details and applications, address inquiries to the follow" 


Mellon Bank Edu-Check Plan, P.O. Box 8888, Wilmington, Del. 19899 4 

Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 855 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 02” 

School-Chex, Irving Trust Company, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10007 

Educational Loan Program, The Riggs National Bank, 1120 Vermont Ave., NM 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

The Tuition Plan, Inc., 57 Regional Drive, Concord, N.H. 03301 


Withdrawals and Refunds 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or from a course after” 
registration period must be made in writing to the dean of the college, schoo", 
division and to the registrar. Notification to an instructor is not an accep”, 
notice (see Withdrawal under University Regulations). Financial aid recip! 
must notify the Office of Student Financial Assistance in writing. No refuD" 
the tuition deposit required of entering students is granted. 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of $ 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following $€ 
for the fall and spring semesters: 


eme 
ned” 


1. Complete withdrawal from all courses (on-campus students): gf 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the first week of the semester. ..:* gj 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the second week of the semester +" yf 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the third week of the semester. .:* s 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the fourth week of the semester. :: MU 
Withdrawal dated after the fourth week of the semester ........... et? bi i 


Partial withdrawal: If the change in program results in a lower tuition © 
the refund schedule above applies to the difference. y 
3. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to resident? 
and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrange™ " 
4. Summer Sessions: In cases of authorized withdrawals from courses, I ff 
of 75% of tuition and fees will be made for courses dropped within t "m, 
seven calendar days following the scheduled registration day. No re un 


be made for courses dropped thereafter. 


to 


a 
The above information regarding cancellation of tuition charges and re if 
wr y 
jf 


withdrawal from the University may not apply to entering students 
recipients of federal aid; those students should check with the Student AC 
Office for the applicable cancellation schedule. (UP 
Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guidelines for re n 
as adopted by the American Council on Education. Federal regulations 
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that financial 


aid recipients use such refunds to repay financial aid received for 
Semester's attendance. This policy applies to institutional aid as well. 
nno case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from classes. 
stu je ization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given a 
Who does not have a clear financial record. 
anon are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
8 arrangements in the community. 


* 


INDEX 


Abbreviations, key to, 60 

Academic work load for employed 
students, see school concerned 

Accountancy, 61; 
Business and Public 

Accreditation, 9 

Administration, officers of, 13 

Admissions, 258; see also school 
concerned 

Advanced standing, 261; see also school 
concerned 

Africana studies, 62 

Alumni association, 11 

American studies, 63 

Anthropology, 64 

Applied mathematics, see Mathematics 

Applied science, 68 


see also School of 
Management 


Arabic, see Classics, 90 
Archaeology, 65 
Art, 69 


Athletics, 273; see also Exercise science 

Auditing, 288 

Awards, 280 

Biological sciences, 77 

Board of trustees, 11 

Business administration, 81; see also 
School of Business and 1 Publi. 
Management 

Business and Public 
of, 28 

Business economics and public 
see School of Business and Publi 
Management 

Calendar, 5 

Campus life, office of, 271 

Career center, 270 

Changes in program of study, 287 

Chemistry, 83 

Chinese, see East Asian languages and 
literatures, 94 

Civil, mechanical, and environmental 
engineering, 86; see also School of 
Engineering and Applied Science 

Classical archaeology and classics, see 
Art and Classics 

Classical humanities, see Classics 

Classics, 90 

Clinical laboratory science, see School of 
Medicine and Health Sciences 
Bulletin 

College and schools of the university, 8 

Columbian College and Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, 16 

Communication, see National center for 
communication studies, 151 

Computer information and resource 
center, 270 


Management, School 


policy, 


Computer science, see Electrical 
engineering and computer scien 
101; see also Mathematics, 
Management science, Statistics/ 
statistical computing 
School of Business and Public - 
Management, School of Engineen 
and Applied Science 

Conduct, regulations concerning, 28 

Consortium of universities, 10 

Continuous enrollment, 288 

Counseling, see Human services, 133 

Counseling center, 269 

Course numbers, explanation of, 59 

Courses of instruction, 59 

Credit, 288 

By examination, 261 ; 
Earned through USAFI, DANTES, 26 
Explanation of amount of, 59 
For service school courses, 261 
Post-admission transfer, 288 


A 


Transfer, from other institutions, 264 
see also school concerned g 
Transfer, within the university, 287; 
also school concerned 
Criminal justice, see Sociology, 185 
Dance, see Theatre and dance, 195 
Dean of students, óffice of, 268 
Dean's honor list, see school 
concerned 
Disabled student services, 270 
Dishonesty, academic, regulations 
concerning, 287 
Dismissal of students, 290 
262 


Division of University Programs, 

Drama, see Theatre and dance, 199 

Dramatic literature, 93 

Dropping courses, 285 
concerned 

Early admission plan, 258 

Early modern European studie 

East Asian languagés and literat 

East Asian studies, 96 

Economics, 96 

Education and Human Deve lopment 

Graduate School of, see Gradus 
Programs Bulletin 

Educational leadership, 100 

Electrical engineering and compute 
science, 101; see also School? 
Engineering and Applied Sciens 5 

Elliott School of International A Affal : pod 

Emergency medical services, See 
of Medicine and Health Sc jeno®® 
Bulletin 

Emeriti faculty, 204 

Employment, student, 270, 279 


see also scl? 


„s, 0300 
ures: ? 


En 
Sineering and Applied Science, School 
. Of, 40 ; 
ng 00 
, Bineering management, 108 
gine 


ering science, see Civil 
mechanical and environmental 


E engineering, 86 
“Dglish, 108 

“Nglish as 
“DVironme 
Qual oppo 
*Xàmin 


a foreign language, 114 
ntal studies 116 


rtunity, university policy on, 8 
ations 


Conca College 
ollege Board 
ASSessment 


Testing Program, 258 


Tests, 258 


Adva; 

Ca] ranced Placement Tests, 261 
Oollego. ] 
> 59-Level Examination Program 
262 

Scl 

> ‘Nolastic Assessment Tests, 258 


ST " 
Ricoh foreign language, test of 


aive 
C *r (Columbian ( lege special 
Rye, Partmental) 


25 


LXer 

Clse ; n 

Se and Sport activities, see Exercise 

Ex SClence 117 
"Xerci i 
Fac ultv science, 117 
, Ly " 
Fees and staff of instruction, 204 


service, 268 
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Incomplete, removal of, see school 
concerned 
Information systems, see School of 
Business and Public Management 
Insurance, health and accident, 269 
International affairs, 135 
International Affairs, Elliott School of, 
International business, 137; see also 
School of Business and Public 
Management 
International services, 270 
International students: 
Admission, 259 
Financial aid, 279 
Italian, see Romance languages and 
literatures, 178 
Japanese, see East Asian languages and 
literatures, 94 
Joint degree programs, 264 
Journalism, see National center for 
communication studies, 151 
Judaic studies, 138 
Korean see East Asian languages and 
literatures, 94 
tin, see Classics, 90 
atin American studies, 139 
eave of absence, 288 
Legal assistant program, see Sociology, 
185 
iberal arts, program in, 140 
Libraries, 10, 290 
inguistics, 141 
0ans, 278 


/ogistics, operations, and materials 
management, see School of Business 
and Public Management 

Management science, 141 

Marketing, 142 

Mathematics, 143 

Mechanical engineering, see Civil. 
mechanical, and environmental 
engineering, 86; see also School of 
Engineering and Applied Science 

Medicine and Health Sciences, School of, 

7; see also School of Medicine and 

Health Sciences Bulletin 

Middle Eastern studies, 147 

Multicultural student services center, 270 

Music, 148 

National center for communication 

studies, 151 
National Law Center, see National Law 
Center Bulletin 

Naval science, 158 

NROTC, 159 

Nondegree status, 262, 265 

Office of campus life, 271 

Office of university students, 265 

Officers of administration, 13 

Operations research, 161 

Pass/no pass option, see college or school 

concerned 
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Peace studies, 162 
Philosophy, 162 
Physical science, see Chemistry, 83 
Physics, 164 
Placement examinations, 261; see also 
department concerned 
Polish, see Slavic languages and 
literatures, 183 
Political communication, see National 
center for communication studies, 
151 
Political science, 167 
Post-admission transfer credit, 288 
Premedical curriculum, 28 
Prepaid payment plans, 294 
Prizes, 280 
Probation, see school concerned 
Psychology, 171 
Public administration, 174 
Radio and television, see National center 
for communication studies, 151 
Readmission, 260, 285 
Refunds, 294 
Registration, 284 
Regulations, university, 284; see also Fees 
and financial regulations, and school 
concerned 
Release of student information, university 
policy on, 290 
Religion, 175 
Religious life, 272 
Residence halls, 268 
Residence requirements, see school 
concerned 
Residential life, 268 
Romance languages and literatures, 
178 
ROTC, 264 
Rules of the university, right to change, 
290 
Russian, see Slavic languages and 
literatures, 183 
Scholarship requirements, 285; see also 
school concerned 
Scholarships, see Financial aid, 274 
Secondary fields of study, 263 
Senate, Faculty, 15 
Service—learning program, 183 
Columbian College regulations, 27 
700 series, 183 
Slavic languages and literatures, 183 
Sociology, 185 


Spanish, see Romance languages and 
literatures, 178 
Spanish-American literature, see 
Romance languages and literature 
178 
Special education, see Teacher preparati? 
and special education, 194 
Special honors, 290; see also departmel! 
concerned 
Special programs, 263 
Speech and hearing, 189 
Speech and hearing center, 269 
Statistics/statistical computing, 190 
Strategic management and public po 
193 
Student employment, 270, 279 
Student government, 271 
Student health service, 268 
Student services, 268 
Student organizations, 271 
Study abroad, 263 
Summer scholar program, 266 
Summer sessions, 267; see also 
Sessions Announcement 
Suspension, see school concerned 
Systems analysis and engineering, = 
School of Engineering and Appl 
Science 
Teacher education, see Teacher 
preparation and special educatio? 
Teacher preparation and special 
education, 194 
Television, GW, 11 
Theatre and dance, 195 l 
Tourism studies, 198; see also Scho? 
Business and Public Manageme” 
Transcripts of record, 288 
Transfer students, admission, 259 
Transfer within the university, 287 die 
Travel and tourism, see Tourism S! 
198 
Tuition, 292 
Advance deposit, 260 
University Professors' courses, 199 
University regulations, 284 
University students, office of, 265 
Veterans benefits, 279 
Withdrawal, 286, 287, 294; see als? 
school concerned 
Women's studies, 202 
Writing center, 269 
Yiddish, see Classics, 90 
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National Law Center 


The National Law Center, the oldest law school in the District of Columbia, has? 
enrollment of approximately 1,600 full- and part-time students. The purpose! 
the Law Center is to prepare men and women to meet the needs of society” 
many fields of law and to encourage scholarly research and writing in the a 
The Law Center seeks to fulfill these objectives through a rich and vai 
curriculum taught by eminent professors and highly qualified specialized 
structors; an extensive clinical law program, in which students learn legal si 
by actual practice; two law journals that specialize in public law and in. 
national law; trial practice; participation in the Van Vleck Appellate Case" » 
and several other moot court competitions; and a series of student professis 
co-curricular activities. The Law Center also offers a program of graduate ^» 
education and a continuing legal education program for members of the 
Further information is available in the National Law Center Bulletin. 

Undergraduates are eligible to take courses in the National Law Center un s 
the following conditions. Students must demonstrate that they are qualifie 
undertake the work of a given law course as well as the relevance of the COUP: 
their programs of study. Permission must be secured from the student's @ "v 
the dean of the school in which the student is enrolled, and the assistant de® 
graduate programs of the National Law Center. Registration is approve 
space-available basis after all Law Center students have registered. Law cor 
are graded on a Pass/No Pass basis for undergraduates. 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


The School of Medicine and Health Sciences, the eleventh oldest medical so 
in the United States, provides education for medical students, physiciaD > 
tants, nurse practitioners, and other health professionals. At the graduate Ie 
the School offers the Master of Public Health and Master of Science in W^ 
Sciences as well as the Doctor of Medicine degree program. The 600 MIY 
students are a heterogeneous group representing a broad cross section of 
graphic, social, ethnic, and academic backgrounds. The faculty numbel og 
than 2,300, with 115 in the basic science disciplines. Some 75 basic $ 
faculty and 550 clinical faculty have full-time appointments. The facul 
cludes voluntary faculty with active practices in the Washington area and iy 
viduals who serve on the staffs of the National Institutes. of Health and Y, 
federal medical facilities; some are the physicians and scientists who gU! ji 
health policies of the nation. The city of Washington provides the mi 
student with a unique opportunity to observe government agencies, leg m. 
institutions, and private organizations that influence the planning of ealt o 
delivery in our society. Teaching facilities provide the full range of expe" jj 
necessary to prepare the primary-care physician, the clinical specialist, 2 
teacher—investigator. Further information is available in the School of Me 
and Health Sciences Bulletin. 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences participates in three ] 
grams leading to the Doctor of Medicine. See Columbian College and pi 
School of Arts and Sciences for the combined B.A./M.D. and the integral? p 
M.D. programs. See the main entry on the School of Medicine 4? 
Sciences for the early selection program. 
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October 1 


Fall Semester 


Late registration* 
Labor Day (holidav) 
Fall Convocation 


Orientation for graduate teaching assistants 
Advising and testing for entering students 
Classes begin 


Applications due for winter graduation 
Applications due for November Master's Comprehensive 
Examinations in the Elliott School of International 


Affairs and the School of Business and Public 


October. 4 


Management 
Applications due for November Master's Comprehensive 
Examinations and Doctoral Qualifying Examinations in 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
Columbus Day (holiday) 
Elliott School of International Affairs and School of 


Business and Public Management Master's 


Comprehensive Examinations 


3 
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Applications due for spring semester financial aid 
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Examinations in the Graduate School of Education 
and Human Development 
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Doctoral dissertations due from candidates for winte! 
graduation in the Graduate School of Education an 


Human Development 
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School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Engineer 
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Spring Semester 

Master's theses due from candidates for winter grê 
All degree requirements to be completed and repo! j 
the Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts? 
Sciences for winter graduation 

Martin Luther King Day (holiday) 

Advising and testing for entering students 
Classes begin 

Late registration" 

Applications due for May graduation 
Applications due for March Master's Compre 
Examinations and Doctoral Qualifying Examinat 
in the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
Charter Day (holiday) 

Applications due for April Master's Comprehens 
Examinations in the Elliott School of Internationa 
Affairs and the School of Business and Public 


Management 

George Washington's birthday observed (holiday) ? 
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graduation in the School of B 
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Spring recess 
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usiness and Public 


Registration for fall semester classes begins* 
Graduate School of Education and 
Comprehensive Examinations 
Master's theses due from all candidates for May gradua- 
tion except those in the Elliott School of International 
Affairs 

All degree requirements to be completed and reported to 
the Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences for May graduation 

Master's theses due from candidates for May graduation 
in the Elliott School of International Affairs 

Designated Monday 

Designated Friday 

Last day of spring semester classes 

Reading period 

Examination period 
Commencement 


Deadline for submission of 1996—97 graduate financial 
aid applications 


Human Development 


f Classes 
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History 


1 he George Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as The Columbi# 
ollege in the District of ( olumbi; i. The name of the institution was changea! 
ine 3 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washington Unive ersilY 
The debt of the University to George Washington, whose name it bears, 15? 
intangible one d 
George Washington, as president and as private citizen, had urgently insist 
upon the establishment of a national university in the federal city. Theres 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from 9 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing? 
local prejudices and gaining at first h: and a knowledge of the practice, as WE 
the theory, of republican government. To further the materialization of his hop 
Washington left : bequest of 50 shares of The Potomac Company ‘ ‘towards 9. 
endowment of a University to be established within the limits of the Dist P 
Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if that governi, 
should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it." The Congress ne 
extended a “fostering hand.” The Potomac Company passed out of existence 
Washington's bequest became worthless 
Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by ag 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated minis. 
and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college # 
District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Reve" 
Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned COn te 
for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a Cil 
which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To safegu@ ii 
College's nonsectarian character it provided “That persons of every relig 
denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any P® P 
either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused admittance intor 
College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or advantages there 
on account of his sentiments in matters of religion.” ses? 
During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian O9 g 
its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of 46 acres between the P p 
14th and 15th Streets extending north from Florida Avenue to somewhat ar 
Columbia Road. The Medical School was located downtown. For the better i. 
of the Columbian University period, the buildings of the University were 
ated along H Street between 13th and 15th Streets. Qi | 
During the last half-century, the University's campus has been develop * 
that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as Foggy Bottom, 0*7. | 
19th and 24th Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. The area has Ma vl 
minders of historic interest to the University. President Monroe, who sign? [d 
Charter, lived at 2017 I Street. The first President of the Board of Trusto gi 
Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for 50 years the pastor of a church at 19 atio" | 
I Streets, and Washington selected 23rd and E Streets as the site of the 
University he hoped to see established. 


Location 
Jf | 


The University’s main « ampus is in downtown Washington, between Pen? M 
nia Avenue and 19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjac ent a e P 
the White House, the World Bank, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Depa! rh 
State, the National Academy of Sciences, the John F. Kennedy Center 
Performing Arts, and many other governmental and cultural institutions: fa 
Virginia campus, initiated for graduate studies, research projects, 4? 


| 


velopment programs, is located along the high-tech ¢ orridor on Route 7 
he west of Route 28, in Loudoun County 


Purpose and Objectives 


8 m 5 YAT. 3 , * 
tior Purpose of The George Wash ngton University was to realize “the aspira 
1s , : i F , 
Seat Q Washington, Jefferson and Madison, for the erection of a university at the 
ra Of the Federal Government ' Over th 


the years it has! 


fi been the aim to develop the 
lVersity ide 


need al in the nation’s ¢ apital with a view toward meeting the changing 

and Sof society while continuing to pursue the traditional prine iples of learning 
Tesear h. 

lear ? George Washington University is dedicated as an institution of higher 
n $2.3 à 

t ing to promote the general advancement of hun 


hat 108 and the development of every student ! i 

Standard, may make the maximum contribution to the improvement of the 
h s, Inores, and scientific and « ultural climate of all peoples. 

dom Pursuit of excellence in edu ation, the University dedicates itself to free. 

, and support for research The University is 


lum that embodies the content and spirit of the 
fostoy, rts and promotes a ademic spe ialization and professional education: 
i conti e rese t and communi ation among different ¢ ultures; and 
apid en, proc ess of institutional self-assessment anc 
". langing needs of society 


e Univ 
the Diversit 


ian knowledge and under 


to his or her highest potential so 


Inquiry, respect for truth 
d to preserving a curricu 


maintaining 
1 adaptation to meet the 


ut y recognizes its special opportunities in and obligations to one of 
utili, ‘cipal Capitals of the world. It is 
lize ite 


a primary DjJective of the l Nive sity to 
1 S Ocation i th nation’s ¢ )1 
Natio 1 € auon § ar 


tal in continuing the development of a great 
Y and internationally oriented university. 


shington University d 

"eter. le basis of race, color. 

an status, Or s 
; 


s es not unlawfully disc riminate against any 
religion, sex, national origin, age, handicap, 
exual orientation. This policy covers all programs, servic es, 
Pogra and procedures of the University, inc luding admission to education 

S and employment. The! Iniversity is subject to the District of Columbia 
quin ights Law 


concerning the application of this polic y and fe 


regarding dis rimination in education 


es may be addressed to Susan B. K 


deral laws and 
ac lviti 
: Matters 


or employment programs 

egal Pedy: 1 to Kaplan, Assistant Vice President 

994.657. S, The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, 

Ment Ofte 203, or to the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the U.S. Depart- 
* Education, 


ashington University includes seven academic units, as follows: 
College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers under- 


e Á ; i 3g 
A d'roBrams leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bac helor of Sci- 
Master achelor of Music 


: and graduate programs leading to the degrees of 
Science le rts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master of 
of Phil... "aSter of Science in Forensic Science, Master of Philosophy, and Doctor 
Th Sophy, j 
* 9Cho : T p 
Vos uU Of Medicine and Health Sciences offers programs leading to the 
Master of g ssociate in Science, Bachelor of Sc ience, Master of Public Health, 
yahe Nat; “lence in Health S lences, and Doctor of Medicine. 
Master ‘onal Law Center otfers programs leading to the degrees of Juris Doctor, 
d 


; ting le *aws, and Doctor of Juridical 


Science and special programs in con- 
"Ba education. 
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ied Science offers courses leading to thé 
ng, compul? 
ngineering 


The School of Engineering and Appl 
degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: civil engineeri 
ince. electrical engineering, mechanical e 


engineering, computer scle 
and svstems analysis and engineering Graduate programs lead to the degrees? 
Master of Science, Master of Engineering Management, Engineer, Applied Scie? 


tist, and Doctor of Science. 
The Graduate School of Education and Human Development offers prograll 


leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education and Human Developme 
Master of Arts in Teaching, Master of Education, Education Specialist, & 
Doctor of Education 

The School of Business 


grams leading to the degree 
ness Administration and graduate programs leading to the degrees of Maste 


Accountancy, Master of Business Administration, Master of Health Servie 
Administration, Master of Public Administration, Master of Science in Final” 
Master of Science in Information Systems, Master of Taxation, Master of Tounis 
Administration, Specialist in Health Services Administration, and Doctor © 


and Public Management offers undergraduate pre 


„s of Bachelor of Accountancy and Bachelor of Bus 
er 


Philosophy " 
The Elliott School of International Affairs offers undergraduate prog. 


leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs leading @ 
degree of Master of Arts. 


Accreditation 
The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediti 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools. " 
The University is on the approved list of the American Association of Uni" 
sity Women and is a member of the College Board. 
The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association of Am 
Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Admisshy 
to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School of Medicine an iu 
Sciences has had continuous approval by its acc rediting body, which is curs 
the Liaison Committee on Medical Education, sponsored jointly by the Amen ji 
Medical Association and the Association of American Medical Colleges: fy 
Master of Public Health program has full accreditation from the Count i 
Education for Public Health. The Committee on Allied Health Education i 


eric? 


Accreditation has accredited the undergraduate health sciences progr lof 
nuclear medicine technology, radiation therapy technology, medical e det 
A 


physician assistant, and radiological sciences and administration. ". 
graduate engineering curricula of the School of Engineering and Applie Se 
are accredited by the Engineering Accreditation Commission of the ACA gj 
tion Board for Engineering and Technology. The computer science cuir! ni 
accredited by the Computer Science Accreditation Commission of the Cgi 
ing Sciences Accreditation Board. The Graduate School of Education an wf 
man Development is a charter member of the American Association 0 itt 


for Teacher Education and is accredited by the National Council for AC gs 


tion of Teacher Education for its eligible master’s and doctoral degree PI? iot 
the master's programs in school and community counseling and the do 
program in counseling are ac credited by the Council for the Accrec 
Counseling and Related Educational Programs; the master's program in re 
tation counseling is accredited by the Council on Rehabilitation Education: jy 
School of Business and Public Management joined the Council on i 
Education for Public Administration in 1966. In 1968, the School be ef 
member of the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business; thé p" 
bly accredited its undergraduate program in 1977 and its master's progi 
1982. The programs in accountancy satisfy the educational requirements 

Certified Public Accountant and the Certified Management Accounta® 


Ace 
cult 
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by qe xaminations The program in health services administration is accredited 
tion. The Tediting Commission on Education for Health Services Administra- 
National (€ of I ublic Administration program is on the approved list of the 
Pattment, Ssociation of Schools of Public Affairs and Administration. rhe De- 
The ‘a of Chemistry is on the approved list of the Americ an Chemical Society. 
Schools of tent of Music is an accredited member of the National Association of 
Ment o : Music The graduate program in clinical psychology in the Depart- 
Ssociati Sychology is on the approved list of the American Psychological 
ORV isa on. The graduate program in speech—language pathology and audiol- 


in S Ccredited by the Education and Training Board of the Boards of Examiners 
Deech. | 


anguage Pathology and Audiology 


Nsort; i ki ; " 
" Sortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area 


: a Geon J 
Sitios of E W 


leg 


ashington University is a member of the 
le Washington Metropolitan Area. Ten univers 
American University, Catholic University of America, Gallaudet Univer- 
versity rge Mason l niversity, George Was! ington l niversity, Georgetown Uni- 

"d Oward University, Marymount l niversity, the University of the District 
Inbia, and the University of Maryland 
à ich they coordinate the use of tl 
8t olleg 


, “ntg 
5 In 
tiong hay 


Consortium of Univer- 
ities in the Washington 


are associated in a Consortium 
eir respective facilities; Mount 
e and Trinity College are associate members of the Consortium. 
approved programs leading to degrees in any one of these institu- 

Courses mane opportunity to select from the ( ombined offerings the particular 
Schoo i at best meet their needs. This privilege is subject to regulations of the 
dateg Là Which the student is enrolled. Participation is limited to degree candi- 
UM ‘add and medical students are excluded from participation, except for 
hors rio dates. See the Schedule of Classes for specific regulations and 
Bistrari Concerning registration for Consortium courses 
astituti lon forms and instructions are available from tl 
their oy In which the student is enrolled. Students re 


"ISiteq 4 Institutions for all Consortium courses; 
Institutions. 


Th 
e Un; 1 
The niversity Libraries 
»^ library .. ! . ! f 
Library (the Collections. of the University are housed in the Melvin Gelman 
W Cen; < Beneral library of the l Iniversity) and in the libraries of the National 
These 3 and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
Priation collections contain more tl 
the Sock. Supplemented t 
MIN n SClences, the 
the Re ave enriched 
librari anities grant 


ie registrar of the 
gister and pay tuition at 
course fees are payable to the 


1an 1,600,000 volumes. University appro- 
yy endowments and gifts provide research materials in 
humanities, the sciences, and business. Gifts from many 
the collections, including a large National Endowment for 


ies to strengthen the University’s humanities holdings. The 
i Infor at Over 18,000 serials. 
orm ati ‘On concerning the use of the libraries may be obtained from the GW 


in th, tion Sy 


a i i r 
ie, Stu ies Strive to fulfill the curricular and research needs and interests of 
nts i t Through computerized searches of bibliographic databases, stu- 
i Ofe trag, and locate desired research materials not easily found through 
he»; ditiona] me 


i lis thods. The staff assists all members of the University in using 

er for à Ources of the Washington area and the unusual opportunities they 

i De ee "à ®nsive research 

'ude, ,* Candidates at G 

aq hts may | y 
Mic Instit 


eorge Washington University (except law and medical 
'orrow directly from the main campus libraries of six other 
itions in the Washington area. Students may also obtain books 
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The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading t0 the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: civil engineering, comput 
electrical engineering, mechanical engineetili 
;raduate programs lead to the degrees 
Applied Scit 


engineering, computer science 
and svstems analysis and engineering. ( 
Master of Science, Master of Engineering Management, Engineer, / 
tist, and Doctor of Science 

The Graduate School of Education and 
leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Educ 
Master of Arts in Teaching, Master of Education, 
Doctor of Education 

The School of Business 
grams leading to the degrees of Bache 
ness Administration and graduate programs le 


Human Development offers progra 
ation and Human Developme? 
Education Specialist, an 


te pia 


and Public Management offers undergradua 
f pus 


lor of Accountancy and Bachelor 0 
ading to the degrees of Master 
Master of Health Servie 


Accountancy, Master of Business Administration, p 
Administration, Master of Public Administration, Master of Science in Final , 
Master of Taxation, Master of Touris 


Master of Science in Information Systems, 
Administration, Specialist in Health Servic 
Philosophy. 

The Elliott School of International Aff 
leading to the degree of Bac helor of Arts and graduate programs 


degree of Master of Arts. 


es Administration, and Doctot 


a 
the 


‘fairs offers undergraduate prog 
leading t0 


Accreditation 
The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediti 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools. " 
The University is on the approved list of the American Association of Uni" 
sity Women and is a member of the College Board. a 
The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association of Amer 
Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Admis ii 
to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School of Medicine and He ily 
Sciences has had continuous approval by its accrediting body, whichis cure? 
the Liaison Committee on Medical Education, sponsored jointly by the Ame" 
Medical Association and the Association of American Medical College’. y 
Master of Public Health program has full accreditation from the Coun? į 
Education for Public Health. The Committee on Allied Health Education S 
Accreditation has accredited the undergraduate health sciences progra” n 
nuclear medicine technology; radiation therapy technology, medical techno de 
physician assistant, and radiological sciences and administration. A e 
graduate engineering curricula of the School of Engineering and Applied 95 
are accredited by the Engineering Accreditation Commission of the ACCI? gi 
tion Board for Engineering and Technology. The computer science curricu 
accredited by the Computer Science Accreditation Commission of the Co p 
ing Sciences Accreditation Board. The Graduate School of Education an ra 
man Development is a charter member of the American Association of j 
for Teacher Education and is accredited by the National Council for ACCT j 
tion of Teacher Education for its eligible master's and doctoral degree PI? 10% 
the master’s programs in school and community counseling and the doro 
program in counseling are accredited by the Council for the Accreditày yj 
Counseling and Related Educational Programs; the master's progr 


am in re ] 
tation counseling is accredited by the Counc il on Rehabilitation Education: gf 
School of Business and Public Management joined the Council on pe 
Education for Public Administration in 1966. In 1968, the School bes 
member of the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business; t8 ^ gl 
bly accredited its undergraduate program in 1977 and its master's pro, ci 
1982. The programs in accountancy satisfy the educational requiremen " P a 
Public Accountant and the Certified Management Accounta® 


Certified 
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yt examinations The program in health services administration is accredited 
tion, Th Ccrediting Commission on Education for Health Services Administra- 
N e Master of Public Ad 

Association of Scl 


Ina: 
ational 
Part ; i 

T ment of Chemistry is on the approved list of the Americ an Chemical Society. 
Scho partment of Music is an accredited member of the National Association of 


The graduate program in clinical psychology in the Depart- 


Jeu ; 
Ae Psychology is on the approved list of the American Psychological 
Oo, ciation, The 


ris ' graduate program in speech-language pathology-and audiol- 
ln Sp accredited by the Education and Training Board of the Boards of Examiners 
f 
e | 3n 
ech- Language Pathology and Audiology 


Th “ortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area 
8 Ge 


sities ee Washington University is a member of the Consort 


rea e Washington Metropolitan Area. Ten universities in the Washington 
meric 


— " l , y T + 
sity Ge an University, Catholic University of Americ a, Gallaudet Univer- 
Vere... Be Mason University, George Washington Ur 
of 81 y, Ow. : ‘ 
th Cumbia 


ium of Univer- 


1lversity, Georgetown Uni- 
ard University, Marymount Universitv, the Iniversity of the District 
„lough ae and the University of Maryland—are associated in a Consortium 
Ver, Which they coordinate the use of their respective facilities; Mount 
Sty è College and Trinity College are associate members of the Consortium. 
ve In approved programs leading to degrees in any one of these institu- 
Courses th e opportunity to select from the combined offerings the particular 
Schoo in at best meet their needs. This privilege is subject to regulations of the 
datas » Which the student is enrolled. Participation is limited to degree candi- 
ULM -oW and medical students are excluded from participation, except for 
ihforn in didates See the Schedule of Classes for specific regulations and 
ü Bist on Concerning registration for Consortium courses 
ti 


itio On forms and instructions are available from the registrar of the 
their op 2 which the student is enrolled. Students register and pay tuition at 


Visited bi Institutions for all Consortium courses: course fees are payable to the 
Institutions. 


e Un; : 
T University Libraries 


B 
a "Drary c. : ; 
library (the Collections. of the University are h 


w © general library of the University) and 
ente 


oused in the Melvin Gelman 


i in the libraries of the National 
T and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


, Nese p x : 
Priati collections contain more than 1,600,000 volumes University appro- 


8 Ü appr 
so, ia Supplemented by endowments and gifts provide research materials in 
*OUrces Sciences, the 


; humanities, the sciences, and business. Gifts from many 
he Human enriched the collections, including a large National Endowment for 
lbratieg nities grant to strengthen the University’s humanities holdings. The 
i nformati Over 18,000 serials. ; 
forma i ‘On concerning the use of the libraries may be obtained from the GW 
T the y System and at library service desks. Individual and class instruction 
"Don teque, e library and orientation to library facilities are given by librarians 
phe libraries well as through print, media, and computer-assisted instruction. 
e Students 98 strive to fulfill the curricular and research needs and interests of 
to $ identir rough computerized searches of bibliographic databases, stu- 
th, Stt itiona] ate desired research materials not easily found through 
off tic eso at methods The staff assists all members of the | niversity in using 

9t for a, ces of the Washington area and the unusual opportunities they 
De ion ensive research 

ac, Ents) madidates at George Washington University (except law and medical 

ic fatin orrow direc tly from the main campus libraries of six other 

~~ Utions in the Washington area. Students may also obtain books 
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and journal articles on interlibrary loan from other libraries in the city, throug? 


out the United States, and in various other countries. i 

ALADIN, the computerized system ot several databases, lists the holdings’ 
the Gelman Library and the libraries of six other universities in the Washing 
area and includes on-line access to selected periodical indexes. ALADIN ct 
accessed from terminals in the libraries or from personal computers on camp" 


or elsewhere. 


GW Television 
The primary television resource of the University is GW Television, à stated 
the-art multichannel broadcast and production fac ility. GW Television devel? 
courses and programs in cooperation with academic departments for broad 
on and off campus over various satellite and cable networks; produces VJ 
tapes for class use and for continuing professional education; offers nation 
international satellite videoconferencing; operates the George Washington 
versity Television Network (GWUTN); and is developing compressed video 
between remote campus locations. 

GW Television has the capability to receive 
Videoconference programming is delivered to 
where participants can interact by telephone 


ji» 


J „atollil? 
from communications satel 


i j 
a number of on-campus loc8 
link with the originating 9 


General Alumni Association ' 
The objectives of this organization are to unite the graduates who wish 
associate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific F 
poses, and to promote the general welfare of the University. y 

Membership in the Association is conveyed automatically to anyone why 
been graduated from any school or division of the University. Anyone ø 
has earned 15. credit hours or the equivalent at the University, who ® p 
the University in good standing, and whose class has graduated is elig p 
membership; in the case of the Division of University Programs students 


ados i js - d joo" 
ever, only the “15 credit hours earned” requirement and not the “gra ual ri 
the class” requirement applies. Graduat 


es of Center for Career Education 
cate programs are also eligible. "T 
A Governing Board, composed of members representing the const y 
alumni organizations, directs the activities of the Association. The vo , 
leadership of the Association works closely with the staff of the Office of m. 
Relations in carrying out Association affairs. The Association may be co” 
through the Office of Alumni Relations 


The Board of Trustees of the University 


The University is privately endowed and is gove 
which the President of the University is an ex off 
GW alumni are indicated by an asterisk. Locations 
outside the Washington metropolitan area. 


pl 
rned by a Board of Tus i 


a "T v 
icio member. Trustees "T 
are indicated f0! 


Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman 

Everett H. Bellows, Chairman Emeritus 

John D. Zeglis, Vice Chairman/Chairman-Elect 

Charles T. Manatt, Vice Chairman 

Nancy Broyhill, Secretary 

Emilio A. Fernandez, Assistant Secretary E 
*Harold F. Baker, Partner, Howrey & Simon : 
*Eugene L. Bernard, Management Consultant, Fort Lauderdale, Florid? 


*Nancy Broyhill, Realtor 
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"Oli : 
NL arr, Jr., Chairman, Carr Realty ( orporation 
eldon S. ( ien, Partner, Morgan, Lewis & Bockius 
“ary A. Conneely., Meetings Coordinator, Association of American Medical 


Colle 


* ges 


lizabe ` ; , 
abeth A. Cowles, Cowles Publishing Company, Spokane, Washington 


nili P. Curzan, Of Counsel, Arnold & Porter 
Uio A Fernandez, President, Pulse Electronics, Inc. 


‘eather S. Foley, Former Chief of Staff to the Speaker of the U.S. House of 
9Presentatives 


Or : . À 

st m I Funger, Chairman of the Board, Communitv Re alty Co., Inc. 
D; elle Gelman President, Gelman Companies 

avid ( r 


"Edy Gladstone, Chairman , Allied Capital 
"Pati ard Grebow, Executive Vie e President, CBS Inc., New York, New York 
q , " 

icia D. Gurne, Director Jackson & ( ampbe ll 


"How 
Ni ) c 
ard P Hoffman, President, Howard P. Hoffman Group, Inc., Lighthouse 


awT - NR 
*M. ence A Hough, President/CEO, Student Loan Marketing Association 
‘ay, Secretary/Treasurer, Richmarr Development Company 


\ucharski, Chairman and CEO, EG&G, Inc., Wellesley, 
The Assac husetts 
e 


a 
lore N. Lerner, President, Lerner Corporation 


‘ha ar] Lindner, Chairman and CEO, Colonial Parking, Inc. 
es T. Manatt, Partner, Manatt, Phe Ips & Phillips 


Daivis Moody, I Former Chairman and CEO, American Security Bank 
"Daviq Ps, enone, Rainwater, Inc., New York, New York / é 
New Y er, Assistant County Attorney y, County of Rockland, New City, 
"Dennis E : ; 
a Costa ME OX President, FHP International Consulting Corporation, 
„Obert G esa, California | 
J. James R erry, President, Complete Communications, Inc. 
Op hthe ink sey, Chairman and iye S P. and Heather Gills Professor of 
William p nology, University of South Florida wr 
Dennis | y Rutledge, CEỌ, Teledyne, Inc., Los Angeles, California 
Edgar E epard, Director, Shepard Eye Center, Santa Maria, California 
Robert « 1 Smith, Educational Consultant, Lexington, Massachusetts 
"Ro ert | Smith, President, Charles E. Smith Construc tion, Inc. 
"Mark ull, Chairman of the Board, Sec urity Storage Company 
‘Jin H . Warner, Managing Director, Columbia/Capital Corporation 
J. Mey leathe rly, President, Weatherly & Company 


cDo ^^ 1 : T 
John D. 7 nald Williams, Chairman, Trammell Crow Company, Dallas, Texas 
eglis, Senior V ident-General C c ] Government 
Affair enior Vice President—General Counsel and Governmen 
8, AT&T, Basking Ridge, New Jersey 
Emer; 
e 
Ry Titus pre 


ett H 
[Pai ella 1. Bellows, Retired Vice President, Olin Corporation 


Inj renner, Professor Emeritus of Educ ation, The George Washington 
Mor - Emo 

im 
'L g šta t M. C aplin, Senior Member, Caplin & Drysdale 
» nley C 


ttharing Tane, Retired Chairman and CEO, Consolidated Rail Corporation 


Post "s Graham, Chairman of the Executive Committee, The Washington 
Hae] g ompany 
Josep p. winbac k, Management Consultant 
Davig M lughes, Retired Vice President and Governor, T. Mellon and Sons 
Ambac. ‘ennedy, Re tired; Formerly U.S. Secretary of the Treasury, U.S. 
assador : 


' Chairman of Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company 
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Melvin R. Laird, Formerly U.S. Secretary of Defense; Senior Counselor, Nation? 
] Affairs, Reader's Digest Association, Inc. 
irking, Inc. 


Former Senior Attornt^ 


and Internationa 
*Thaddeus A. Lindner, Founding Director, Colonial Pc 
‘John R. Manning, Intelle tual Property Consultant, 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
*Tames M. Mitchell, Management Consultant 
Retired Partner, Covington & Burling 


John T. Sapienza, 
Smith Companies 


Charles E. Smith, Chairman of the Board, Charles E 


*James O. Wright, Retired Corporate Executive 
Joseph S. Wright, Retired Chairman, Zenith Radio Corporation 


Officers of Administration 


The University 
Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, B.A., J.D., M.P.A., L.H.D., President 
Dwight S. Cropp, Ed.D., Assistant Vice President 
Walter M. Bortz III, B.S., Vice President for Administrative ant 
Services 
Annie Brittian Wooldridge, M.B.A., Assistant Vice President 
Robert A. Chernak, B.S. in B.A., M.Ed., Vice President for Student and 
Academic Support Services 
Ann Elisabeth Webster, M.A., 
Academic Support Services 
Roderick Stuart French, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Affairs . 
Sharon J. Rogers, M.L.S., Ph.D., Associate Vice President for Academe 
Affairs 
Donald Richard Lehman, Ph.D., Associate Vice President 
Graduate Studies 


1 Informatio" 


Assistant Vice President for Student and 


j 


j ne 
for Research a 


Ted J. Christensen, M.S., Assistant Vice President for Television 
Margaret Kahn Cohen, M.A., Assistant Vice President for Institutional 
Research 
Louis H. Katz, M.B.A., Vice President and Treasurer 

Colin Clasper, M.B.A., M.Tax., Comptroller 

Susan B. Kaplan, J.D., Assistant Vice President for Legal Matters 

Don Boselovic, Ed.M., Assistant Vice President for Budget d 
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introduction 

ine George Washington University awarded its first Doctor of Philosophy degree 
Scho. n One of the first institutions in the United States to do so. In 1892, the 
hollow ly Graduate Studies was instituted. A number of organizational entities 
ments : and, in 1965, after several de ades of growth in a number of depart- 
Padua t Graduate School of Arts and Sciences was established. All under- 


and grad 
Ve b : 

Col Combined ir 
Um bj 


uate education and research programs in the arts and sciences 
1 1992 under one administration with the formation of the 
an College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

of Aye uate programs in the arts and sciences, leading to the degrees of Master 
Master’ pial of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master of SPNA, 
P ilos of Science in Forensic Sc ience, Master of Philosophy, and Doctor of 

Sophy, are administered by the Graduate School. 
Coups, aculty of the Graduate School sets requirements for admission, provides 


Slang “Sand programs of advanced study and research, and establishes academic 
ards for its degrees 


Adm;..: 
Mission Requirements 


or e icants must have academic backgrounds of excellence, usually with majors, 
Normaj aent, in the fields in which they intend to study for advanced —— 
evid 4: y,aB average (or equivalent) from an ac credited college is required. Wit 
app iie Of Special promise, such as high Graduate Record Examination m 
à co fmt whose academic record falls short of a B average may be accepte on 
atic anal basis. Meeting the minimum requirements does not pau MA 
standar °eptance. The departments may, and often do, set higher admission 
limits t M Moreover, the number of spaces available for new graduate etudents 
Must uu number that can be accepted. Students who apply in their senior year 
le Se. vB completed their baccalaureate work before registration in the —— 
Ware the and must present evidence of such completion. Applicants should e 
te n at 8raduate courses taken prior to admission while in nondegree status 
Al] , Sed in assessing admissibility to degree programs. 
additj, PPlicants are required to submit scores on the GRE general test. In 
Colle a, Some programs require scores on a GRE subject test (see the Columbian 
The ~a and Graduate School section of the Graduate Admissions Application). 
tepo; Dicant must have the Educational Testing Service send the required score 
GRR se  'Tectly to Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
valid for five years only. 
> ing additional requirements pertain to all applicants from coun- 
1, Ap ee English is not an official language: 
Nit PP ‘Cants who do not hold a degree from a regionally accredited U.S. in- 
3 Fone of higher learning are required to submit scores from the Test of English as 
hendad. anguage (TOEFL). The Test of Written English (TWE) is also recom- 
de e pr recommended minimum TOEFL score for admission to a graduate 
2, a P'Ogram is 550. 
‘cores PPlicants for graduate teaching assistantships are required to submit 
ù assist, the TOEFL and the Test of Spoken English (TSE). To be considered for 
Ship, the applicant must have minimum scores of 600 on the TOEFL. 
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3. Applicants admitted as degree candidates will be required to take ty 
English as a Foreign Language (EFL) Placement Test at The George Washing 
University before registering. (Those who score 600 or more on the TOEFL% 
exempted.) Depending on the applicant’s performance on the placement tes 
EFL course work may be required 

Application for Admission—Full information is availa 
Admissions Application , 

Readmission—A student who wishes to resume a graduate program that be 
been interrupted must file an application form and provide supporting ©) 
mentation to be considered for readmission. Readmission is not guarantee am 
the application is subject to review by the department « oncerned and the 
The student may be required to take qualifying examinations on the course Vy, 
completed and additional course work. Application forms are available in! 
Graduate School Office. 


` i 
ble in the Grad! 


Regulations 
See Fees and Financial Regulations; University Regulations. bod 
The Graduate Student Services office publishes a Graduate Student Hand Is 


each academic year that contains additional updated information on the Scho? 


policies, regulations, and other matters of concern to enrolled or admitte? 
dents. It is the responsibility of the student to be aware of the informé 
contained both in this Bulletin and the Handbook. 


Grades i 
Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; cp, Cie 
F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IPG, In Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal, 2 oa 
authorized Withdrawal. Other grades that may be assigned are A~, Bt: 
C+, and C-. | 

The grade of I indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been given t 
instructor for the student's failure to complete the required work for a cours® g 
Incomplete must be made up before the lapse of one calendar year. An y 
plete for regular course work that is not changed within one calendaf Yi 
remains permanently as a grade of I on the student's record. The grade of la | 
be removed by reregistering for the course here or by taking its equ! e | 
elsewhere. I 

The grade of IPG is given for all thesis and dissertation research 
the thesis or dissertation is completed. Upon the satisfactory completio 
thesis or dissertation, the grade IPG is automatically changed to CR. The8 
CR may be given for Advanced Reading and Research courses 


il 
courses p 
rado? 


Scholarship Requirements " 
Graduate students are required to maintain a minimum cumulative grade gy 
age of B (3.0) in all course work taken following admission to the Gra jd 
School. Individual departments may require a higher average; the Departm^ 4j 
English requires a 3.25 grade-point average for master's candidates 8D T. 
average for doctoral candidates. Only graduate course work that is taken y W | 
University and that forms part of the student’s program of studies 
included in the grade-point average ap 
In the case of a student who receives a grade of F for a course in the prog 
studies, the Graduate School will require a written statement from the jio? 
ment justifying the student's continuance in the Graduate School and out yl 
the program to be followed. Continuation is c ontingent upon the dean'$ ap mi 
When a grade of F is received for a course in the program of studies, the 8" g” 
included in the student’s grade-point average whether or not the coU 
repeated. m. 
A student may repeat a course in which a grade of C or above was receiv? , 0f | 
when permitted to do so by the department con erned, unless the © 


Í 


0 
y 


ates that the course may be repeated for credit. A written statement of 
Mission must 


‘Partmental 


Der > 
be submitted for approval to the dean's office by the appropriate 
al advisor. It is then filed with the ] 
student grade received remains on the stt 

S grade-point average 


gistrar. If a course is repea jm 


's record and is included in the 


A ox. : i 
p Eraduat, student may take an advanced undergraduate course (courses 
: à 
thed ered 101—200) for graduate credit only upon the approval of the dean and 


pre „partment at the time of registration. Such ipproval is granted only with the 
Vision th 


Credit. id daii codes 


plete additional work in order to receive graduate 


oram of stud es is a formal statement of the requirements to V met in 
Ment m ng a specific degree program as well as the dates by whic h each require- 
Graduate sı be í omy leted The studies form is obtained from He 
Mplete Stude nt Se vices office at the time of the first registration. It must be 
) d in consultation with the lepartmental advisor and submitted for 
*Proval to +} 


B's ¢ ) the Graduate Student Services office by the indicated date. A mas 
a P} Candidate: 


S program of studies is due dur 
Study * Candidate's program of studies 


e first semester of study, and 
ie during the second semester of 
*Dproval of Program of studies may be revised, when necessary, by obtaining the 
the Gr of the de partmental advisor and the dean. The revision must be filed in 
“duate Student Services office. A completed course cannot be dropped 


àn a4, * Program of studies unless its inc lusion was due to an error in advising or 
T Ministr; 


? dean ative error. Such a change in the program requires the approval of 
their Specially impo tant for those admitted with conditions to consult with 
additi poartme ntal advisors as early possible regarding completion of the 
long Tay requirements spec ified in the letter of admission. The exact condi- 
Ac admission must be satisfied 


a. 1 dem} (m à A 
fach «o mic Work Load—Full-time students register for 9 to 12 credit hours 
Th mester: 

e part-t 


(fu) Te re 
ull ti 


ime students must register for 6 credit hours each semester. 
requirement s do not apply to students who have fewer than 9 credit hours 
Morg ine Jor 6 credit hours (part time) remain complete their programs. No 
teem 31 15 credit hours may be taken di iring any one semester. Students who 


* emp 
( 
itaq, Mp ved more than 20 hours per week are expe ted to apply for part-time 


= 
Bt 


"dit h © Progams, and they will not be permitted to register for more than 6 
Ours in any semester 

(NM 

ntin 
gg 9 Research 
R de 1 " 
"XCe EL must be continuous! y enrolled while working toward a degree, 
Wop Aom A the summer sessions. Students who have « ompleted all course 
; Spec;. | 
èq tem Cial departmental requirements, thesis, and dissertation registration 
“Ont ; “nts and are within their program of studies deadline must register for 


hy 
Ing rese 
tol] 8 research each semester during the registration period. If continuous 


l 
less a tis not maintained the student is dropped from the degree program 


ge 
ave of absence is granted by the Graduate School 
ay, 
e 
A Absence 
st 
bro, dent 
NL am o Who, for personal reasons, is temporarily unable to continue the 
9 t "d . . 
ta Ceed Studies may request leave of absence for a specific period of time, not 
[jT 0 
yest i 8 ne calendar year during the total period of degies candidacy. If the 
BL den? Proved, the student must re gister for leave of absence each semester. 


“lls to register, degree candidacy is terminated. 
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Withdrawal 


Students who wish to withdraw from their degree program should inform 
Graduate Student Services office in writing. The last day for complete | y 
drawal without academic penalty is at the end of the eighth week of classes! 
fall and spring semesters. A course dropped during the first four weeks of dif 
does not appear on the student's transcript; a course dropped after the pen 
week but before the eighth week is assigned the grade of W (Authorized we 


drawal). 


Graduation Requirements 

All students must file an Application for Graduation by the date indicatedily 
University Calendar for the semester or summer session in which they int£? , 
graduate. Students must be registered in the Graduate S hool during thé gr. 
ter or summer session that they plan to graduate. Degrees are conie " 
January, May, and September. Students who have completed the require. 
for a degree but have not yet been awarded the degree will be issued a lette? 


effect upon request. 


Degrees 1 
Listed below are the graduate degree programs of Columbian College and cr 
ate School of Arts and Sciences and the specific degrees offered, by field: g 
programs are directed by the departments concerned. Degree programs 
bridge two or more departments are directed by committees composé 0 " 
bers of the departments concerned. For further information write to the de 
the chair of the appropriate department 


Graduate Fields y 


The graduate course work offered in support of the degree programs ! 


following list is shown by department in this Bulletin. 
Degrees Offered 


Humanities 


American Civilization M.A. Ph.D. 


American Literature M.A. PhD. 
Art History M.A. Ph.D. 
English Literature M.A. PhD. 
Fine Arts M.F.A 

Ceramics 

Design 

Painting 

Photography 

Printmaking 

Sculpture 

Visual Communication 
Human Sciences Ph.D. 
Museum Studies M.A 
Religion M.A 
Theatre M.F.A. 
Women's Studies M.A. 
Social and Behavioral Sciences 
Administrative Sciences 

Human Resource Management M.A. 

Organizational Management M.A. 
Anthropology M.A. 
Art Therapy M.A. 
Criminal Justice M.A. 

M.A. PhD 


Economics 


Geography 


M.A 
Histor M.A. Ph.D 
sla M.A 
Kio tive Afi "ju M.A. PhD 
Political Science M.A Ph.D 
liio M.A. Ph.D 
Publi Policy MA 
Environmental and Resource Policy T 
,,'OS0phy and Social Policy Ys 
^ ionem 's Studies à 
wol | M.A 
Peech Language Pathology and Audiology d» 
Slecommuni, ation ] 
Natura] Mathematical, and Biomedical Sciences 
| M.S 
APplied Mathematics M.A Tj Mir 
Bioc emistry f MS 4 D 
Biological Sciences M: ' 
Biology 
Botany 
Zoo]o; ; 
Qiemica] M.S. 
Chemical Toxic ology MS. PhD. 
mensic Science MES,MSES. 
“netics Nes M.S. Ph.D 
se biology MS. PhD 
Geog emistry M. mi 
tology M.S. I 
destria] ; Statisti M.S. 
Math al and Engineering Statistics 


M.A. Ph.D. 
M.S. Ph.D. 


i 


victobio} 
og 
Mole By 


I Ph.D. 

Ney Ular and Cellular Oncology da 

pe Science : ae 

harmac olog M.: 

iN 0n M.A. 1 hD 

> " e t 
Radiologica] Sciences Ph D 

Statistics 1 Science: v" Pit 
hin Master of Science-Doctor of Medicine Program re 

| f Sci ; f :xdicine 
pudents interested in the joint Master of Science and Doctor * ^n E ae 
Q 8am Must meet the requirements for admission to Columbian Colleg 
Taduate Scl 


5 e ) xdici > de ree 
g 100] of Arts and Sc ienc S and to the Doc tor « f Medic ine g 
à of the Sc hool of Medicine and Health ociences. 


i ini 30 credit hours. A 
aster of Science program consists of a minimum of 30 crec 
Um of 12 
Urie f 12 credit } 


ing ys um (and not al 
f ‘ment 


Grag 


Joj 
b Doctor of Medicine-Doctor of Philosophy Program 


j 'ho s I 2 Doctor of 
Meat Program is available to qualified students who seek nom eee M 
fg “we ang Doctor of Philosophy degrees. The ac viaa ui aes icd a 
lish led for both degrees are identical to those currently " E: karten id 
ind d e School of Medicine and Health Sciences and Colu E 

“Taduate School of Arts and Sciences. | Spite 
ho, Udent Working toward these degrees may apply a maxim d 26 enn 
towar of 8Pproved course work in the School of Medicine and He Tue 

"d the minimum of 48 hours of course work required to qualify 
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General or Cumulative Examination for doctoral candidacy. This course work? 
normally taken during the semesters that alternate with the medical program 
in the vears following the award of the M.D. degree. The student's research for tht 
dissertation may begin concurrently with the final 24 credit hours of graduali 
course work leading to the General or Cumulative Examination The estimalé? 
time for the completion of this dual program is six years 

In order to enter the joint program, a prospective student must first apply“ 
and gain admission both to the Graduate School and to the School of Medicis 
and Health Sciences separately through established procedures. Upon 8€ * 
sion to both schools, the student may then apply for affiliation with the y 
program. Work toward the Doctor of Philosophy degree is performed under 
jurisdiction of a departmental doctoral committee. 


Requirements for the Degrees 


The Master's Programs 


, p 3 . ^ Vu 
Unless otherwise specified, the requirements listed below are applicable 
candidates for the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Maste 2 


Forensic Sciences, Master of Science, and Master of Science in Forensic Scie 

1. General Requirements—For a master's degree program inc luding à! s 
the satisfactory completion of a minimum of 30 credit hours of approved 8 " 
ate work, including 6 credit hours of thesis research, is required. For à mas d 
degree program that does not include a thesis, the number of credit ho Jr 


approved graduate course work is determined by the department and nor F 
consists of from 30 to 36 credit hours. The program without the thesis is 2° " 


individual student option and is not available in every department. Depart "m 
can and often do set requirements above the minimum required by the Grate 
t 0 


School. Work taken to make up deficiencies is never counted as par 
requirements leading to a master’s degree. pi 

Upon approval, up to one-half of the required graduate work may be take p 
courses offered by another degree-granting division of this University: ai 
approval, up to nine hours of work toward a master's degree may be tå ‘vl 
courses offered by the other affiliated institutions of the Consortium of Unt 
sities of the Washington Metropolitan Area. In all cases, at least one-half 0 the 
hours counting toward the master’s degree must be in courses offered y y| 
Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. If credit 1$ 10 
ferred from another institution (see Transfer of Credit, below), the num. "n 
credit hours which may be taken at an affiliated Consortium instituti? 
reduced by the number of hours accepted as transfer credit. 

All master's degree candidates must complete degree requireme 
calendar date specified in the program of studies, which in no case we adi 


i 


nts y 


` : v : i tet 
four years. Extensions beyond the specified time period. may be grr pl 
exceptional circumstances, but the student will be required to register 8 elf. 


for 6 credit hours of Reading and Research for the grade of Audit each Semi 
2. Transfer of Credit—A maximum of one-quarter of the credit o” 
graduate course work required for a degree may be approved for transfe! 
Graduate School from the Division of University Programs, another y 
granting division of this University, or another accredited college or uni gg 
For a transfer of credit to be approved, all of the following conditions must jon! 
the course work must have been taken within the two years prior to 4 miss 0 
the Graduate School, it must be approved as part of the student's prof i 
studies, it must not have been applied to the completion of require”) yy 
another degree, it must be post-baccalaureate graduate-level course wo id 
the student must have received a grade of B or better in each course for V y 
transfer of credit is requested. This action must be requested in wil co 
approved by the departmental advisor and the dean. A transcript of the 
work must be on file before the request can be considered. 


E 
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3, Special Program Requirements—Master’s degree candidates in some pro- 

mi eue demonstrate a reading knowledge of an appropriate foreign lan- 
tive met) other programs, students must demonstrate competence in quantita- 
impu eo normally by passing prescribed courses in Statistics/Statistical 
: in 


Qu 8. Other programs have special requirements in other subjects. 
tses taken at th 


d 


"mation on these and other regulations, consult the Student Hand- 

departments and program faculty concerned. 
MAN Thesis The main purposes of a master's thesis are to demonstrate the 
furnish 2 jility to make independent use of information and training and to 
tegisters rap tive evidence of ¢ onstructive powers in a chosen field. The student 
ater tha Or six credit hours of thesis research and must complete the thesis no 
dem 22 four calendar vears after matriculation as a candidate for the master's 
directio €gistration for thesis researc h entitles the student to the advice and 
thesis RJ of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. The 
iy U* t must be approv ed by the faculty member who will be directing the 
“*rVices ^. topic approval form must be submitted to the Graduate Student 
With one c Ice upon registration for thesis researc h. The thesis in its final form, 
"st one ie and a certificate of approval signed by the thesis director and by at 
date ann, f epartmental reader—must be presented to the dean no later than the 
ind op, "PUnced in the University Calendar All theses must meet the form, style, 
ments set forth in a pamphlet, Information Concerning Master's 


thesi 


et Tequire 
office, and Doctoral Dissertations, available in the Graduate Student Services 
9 
Mus Master's Comprehensive Examination- Most master’s degree candidates 
ions a, a Master's Comprehensive Examination in the major subject. Exam- 
the Gra - held on dates fixed by the departments, so that results can be filed in 
Nets E uate Student Services offic e no later than the day before the faculty 
"le curve the list of graduates. The nature and form of the examination is 
A Stuc am lity of the department or program. Nh y oi j 
with E who fails to pass the Master's Comprehensive Examination may, 
Next sch *Pproval of the department and the dean, repeat the examination at the 
n leduleg examination date. If the student fails a second time, no further 


, Portur s - 
Candi E lo take the examination is permitted, and the student's degree 
y is te 


. rminated. 
he Dp 

The its 9f Philosophy Program 
t minimum re 


enera] Re 
of 80 


b. PProve 
a CCa) 


quirements for the doctoral program are as follows: 

quirements—The program leading to the degree of Doctor of 
Y requires the satisfactory completion of a minimum of 72 credit hours 
à aures Praduate work for entering students whose highest earned degree isa 
è Gene i e. A minimum of 48 of these hours must be taken in preparation for 
Master, al Examination Entering students whose highest earned degree is a 
t Proved , are required to register for a minimum of 48 credit hours of 
T the eraduate Work, no fewer than 24 of which must be taken in preparation 
1 Utseg of Examination. A maximum of 12 credit hours may be taken in 
«fea Uniy nie by the other affiliated members of the Consortium of W ashington 
‘tude tm ersities While completing the dissertation portion of the program, the 
A the nu Ust register for 12 to 24 credit hours of dissertation research, depending 
Umber or iber of hours ¢ ompleted prior to the General Examination. The exact 
«th den, Credit hours required for any part of the total program is assigned by 
"ool Partment and may exceed the minimum required by the Graduate 


li Actora] Be: 
n of, Bree cand 


degree re 


idates have an overall eight-year time limit for comple- 
quirements. Doctoral students in the first unit of their 


, ifie 
programs shall meet the calendar deadline for completing this unit as specif 
t unit includes satisfaci 


in the program of studies. Completion ol the first f 
completion of course work, special program requirements, and the Gent 


Examination. Doctoral students in the second unit ol their programs, i.e. "m 

; ` : z ^ j 
tation research, shall have an approved topic on file in the Graduate SUC. 
Services office by the date specified in the program of studies, 


which in nodi 
» of the General Examination 


Nu 


will exceed two years from the completion dat: ii 
remaining doctoral degree requirements shall be completed by the date spe 
which in no case will exceed five years from v 


in the program of studies, 
completion date of the General Examination. If any of the deadlines sper, 
a 


above are not met, assuming academic approval for an extension which Ww 
register and pay 7. 


granted in exceptional circumstances the student must 
credit hours of Reading and Research for the grade of Audit each semester 
hours will not be counted toward completion of the degree a 
Je 
ee re f 


2. Transfer of Credit—Entering students who hold a master's degr 
sfer of up to 24 how 


to the proposed doctoral field of study may request trar 
graduale “y 


credit toward a doctoral degree for acceptable post-baccalaureate a 
taken at the master's degree level at The George Washington Universiti 
another accredited college or university. For those who do not hold the mes y 
degree, a maximum of 24 hours of credit may be transferred, provide 
conditions listed under The Master's Programs (Item 2) above are met 4 

3. Special Program Requirements—Certain doctoral programs require 87 
ing knowledge of one or two appropriate foreign languages, or high proficie af 
one language. Some require a reading knowledge of one language in addit i 
competence in quantitative or other subject matter; some require compete 
other subject matters without a language requirement. Competence in qus” j 
tive methods is normally demonstrated by passing certain prescribed cou Wi. 
Statistics/Statistical Computing. Courses taken at the undergraduate yo 
fulfill special program requirements may not be counted in the num (m 
graduate credit hours required for the student's doctoral program, except al? 
to 6 hours of course work at the 100 level may be so « ounted, with the appr ig 
the department and the dean, so long as the number of hours of disse p? 


credit in the student's program is 12 or more. For further information y 


and other regulations, consult the Graduate Student Handbook and the 
ments and program faculty concerned. ped 
4. The General Examination—Each student is required to complete gf 


tion 0*4 
letion M, 


ni 


eral Examination no later than the semester following the comp 


requirements. The General Examination is € omposed of a written ex8 . 
rising the stu y 


five to six hours in length in each of the areas of study com; in 
total program; the time permitted between each examination is deter? e| 
the administering department. Some departments permit one or two Ka 


study to be “written off"; that is, a special, shorter examination is given att! 
year of course work in the area. A cumulative examination system 1$ "ld cot" | 


the fields of chemistry and mathematics; students in these fields show 


the department for information. gni; 
A student who fails to pass any part of the General Examination ^3 


exceptional circumstances, and with the approval of the department gU 
dean, repeat the examination at the next scheduled examination ate i 
student fails a second time, no further opportunity to take the exami | 
permitted. The student’s degree candidacy will be terminated. n 

Satisfactory performance on the General Examination is required [or i 
sion to the second unit of the Doctor of Philosophy degree program, con p 
the dissertation and final examination. Admittance to the second unit} yi. 
ted only if the student's General Examination c ommittee finds that the: Qu^] 
performance on the examination and in course work gives a good in yr 
success in the second unit. Passing of the examination at the minimum uo 
not necessarily give this indication 


‘i 


25 


on departmental recommenda- 
g Master of Philosophy may be 
essf ipleted all requirements for the 
1 i he General Examination. Not 

its fo legree 
A dissertation is required of 
rm scholarly research and 
roils for Dissertation Research 
tł ite may register for up to 6 « redit 
t he dissertation is not completed 
e Ge Exan Mm is completed, the 
1 ex 1 to continue. If the extension is 
de the student may be required to register 
earch for the grade of Audit and to retake the 
ed by the director, members of the 

1 +} 


the candidate takes the Final 
the public. A committee of 
ind, when appropriate, out- 
cient number of copies (usually 
the candidate for the members of 


passes, he or she is recommended 


f Doctor of Philosophy 
ie | ersity Calendar, the candidate must 
e v es office the original and one ¢ opy of the 
Aminati ! and an abstract for in sion in the Announcement of the Final 
Detaj, 02 and for reprodu tion iversity Microfilms, Inc 
the Hen’ Information regarding regulati ins tor the form and reproduction of 
il cangia tion ts available in the Graduate Stude nt Services office. The success- 
p? that is vx r the doctorat: equired, before receiving the degree, to pay a 
*aming E | toward the expense of printing the Announ¢ ement of the Final 
n and the basic servici rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. 
ello als 
i, tips and Financial Aid 


shi “ebartments oller graduate teaching assistantships and University fellow- 
m ad research assistantships are available in some departments. Students 
oncerning the availability of assistantships 
assistants and University Fellows are ap- 


an of the Graduate School, based on department recommenda- 
Inds of sponsor 


ello ; their department ¢ 
Point Wships Graduate teac hing 


i ed and University awards are also available. Awards 
C || 
d academic excellence, and only full-time degree candidates in the 
8 in aoo] ire eligible to be considered. Doctoral candidates receive pref- 
App © awarding of ful graduate teaching assistantship fellowship pack- 
oi à 
able nime Dis are made on 


a year-to-year basis and are not automatically 


ing for admission whe also wish to apply for a fellowship 


ation for admission by February 15. Students 
School should submit the fellowship applica- 
check with their departments concerning addi- 


tently, I a completed 
On by, 3 €nrolle 


hal e "VIT 


applic 
d in the Graduate 
ary 15 and should 
tion requi 
. equ 
"hanc; ional sty, 
lg, "la Aid 
ht y; , 
Intern 


rements 


lents applying for te 


iching assistantships should refer to 
tonal otudents, 1 


tor regulations governing the appoint- 
y atonal graduate teac hing assistants. 
ienn ; : 
, Currently enrolled students are available at the Graduate Student 
- Filing: 
ig ti 


Or al) ie fellowship application entitles the student to consid- 
all award: ! 2 


tapre 1n the student's department 


internat 
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ly for loans should indicate their intent to do sot 
ation. Information concerning loans is 97 
tained in a booklet available from the University's Office of Student Finan 
Assistance; an overview of funding opportunities is available from the Uni? 
sitv's Office of Fellowships and Graduate Student Support. 


Students who wish to app 
the Graduate Admissions Applit 


Cooperative Programs 
The American Studies Program at The George Washington University has ma 
cooperative arrangement with the American Studies Program of the Smiths? 
Institution. Members of the staffs of the Smithsonian's American Studies ^; 
gram, National Museum of American History, National Portrait Gallery, iy 
National Collection of Fine Arts offer seminars and tutorial instruction in^. 
that provide students with an unusual opportunity to develop new dime’ 
in the discipline of American civilization. This program of study 1$ op? i 
students working toward the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philos 


and is intended to prepare them for researc h, teaching, and museum? 


careers. 
The Art Department of The George W w 
ments with the Smithsonian Institution to offer graduate programs of it 
leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of art history with à cone y 
tion in museum training. The Department has made similar arrangemen y 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Freer Gallery, the Hirshhorn Museu 
Sculpture Garden, the Museum of African Art, the National Museum 0 el” 
can Art, the Phillips Collection, the Renwick Gallery, and the Textile MU W 
The Museum Studies Program has forged strong relationships with mo gg 
forty local museums, historical houses, and government agencies. Eac 9 9 
is required to undertake 6 credit hours of internships—the equivalen ott 
hours of museum work. Most students elect to divide this requirement? "mI 
internships to maximize their exposure to different institutions anc P Sy 
The George Washington University, in cooperation with two other univ "i 
and the Folger Shakespeare Library, helped establish the Folger Inst " 
Renaissance and 18th-Century Studies as a cooperative venture in ae 
studies in the humanities. Fifteen universities are now member inst a! 
Seminars (limited to 12 students each) are offered each semester Ul! oft’ 
direction of American and foreign scholars. The Folger Library forms thé v! 
the Institute. All participants enrolled in the seminars are granted access "i 
collections of rare books, manuscripts, and reference materials of the Libr d 
registered students are eligible to apply for admission to one or mo^ gy 
seminars, although priority in enrollment will be accorded graduate 5 il 
working on dissertations and postdoctoral scholars from the sponsoring, ay! 
tions. Further information, inc luding a listing of seminar topics, 


js ava} 
the Folger Shakespeare Library. 


i LU i rauf 
ashington University has made aa 


Center for Washington Area Studies Y. 
U 
e 


The Center for Washington Area Studies serves as the focal point at th 
sity for interdisciplinary work related to Washington and its regioné "mu 
Through teaching, advanced research, publications, and public even X. 
clude tours, exhibits, and conferences, the Center works to promote, d 
understanding and appreciation of the history, culture, literature: a 
policies of the Washington region. 


"i 
ofi, 
i Sciences currently i9 
i the fields ° 


Off-Campus Degree Programs 


Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts anc 
following degree programs off campus: the Master of Arts ir 
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Justi. J^ E ` 
Ce (with conc entrations in Crime in Commerce 
and àn Resource Management, Legislative Aff 


&ecommunication. 


and Security Management), 
airs, Organizational Management, 


è? 


SCHOOL, OF BUSINESS AND PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
a F.D. Fowler 
Asso .“48SOciate Dean J.E. Kee 

Clate Deans L.E. Graff, R.F. Dyer 


sttoduction 


Ranized .. 
Public ved s the 
Sion, 


a 
Schoo] C 


School of Government in 1928, the Scl 
anagement has been responsible 


velopment of individuals 


nool of Business and 
for over half a century for the profes- 
assuming leadership roles in society. The 
Mana “OMprises eight departments— Accountancy; Finance; Health Services 
ino. Pyment and Policy; International Business; Management Science; Market- 
Use of. C Administration; and Strategic Management and Public Policy. The 
bot " multidisciplinary approach in educational programming helps prepare 
© Beneralist and specialist for professional careers in today's complex, 


e Sc 
lence Choo] of Business and Public M 


t anagement is dedicated to academic excel- 
Public ; Ough the study, teac hing, 


and research of management and policy in the 
Cause Private sec tors, both within the United States and internationally. 
Choo of the growing interdependence of government and business, the 
Poach v Business and Public Management practices a multidisciplinary ap- 
tenti rt exibility in educational programming in the belief that such is 
School o to dealing with the complexities of today's organizational society. The 
"teer ers preparation of both the generalist and the specialist for professional 
Citizg and seeks to improve the quality and character of the individual as 
More Professional, and scholar as well. 
1, Tẹ Pecifically, the purposes of the School are 
"Bizatign ge its graduates for positions in the management of complex 
8. 


ta IO prov; ; Es 

yin is ide a broad and fundamental education as preparation for positions 
3, To Pih 8nagement and leadership responsibilities 

Positio ‘Ovide specialized education 


81 i Sl gs x 
4 To n professional disciplines or functional areas. 
i explo» 
lite» Pior 


tion e in all their forms, through education and research, the content, 
ad ri 5, and interdependencies of disc iplines and institutions in the public 
E To maj ts: both nationally and internationally. 

Voth. available the School’s resources to business, health, government, 
9. 0 fo nizations in both the metropolitan area and the larger community. 
"org . OSter understanding and advancement of knowledge and skills in the 
Eten rnity through research, education, and scholarly exchange with 

lona] , > Institutions, and organizations engaged in the solution of inter- 
ànd investment problems and in the management of human 


al opportunities as preparation for career 


lera e 
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Academic Status 
The School of Business and Public Management joined the Council on Gradus 
Education for Public Administration in 1966 In 1968, the School becam f 
member of the American Assembly of Collegiate Sı hools of Business, an w 
undergraduate and master’s programs in business administration are accté x 
bv the Assembly. The program in health services administration is ac credited : 
the Accrediting Commission on Education for Health Services Administrat 
The School is a member of the National Association of Sc hools of Public AM 
ind Administration, and its Master of Public Administration degree prog™ d 
accredited by the NASPAA Commission on Peer Review and Acc reditatio® 


Regulations 


See Fees and Financial Regulations; University Regulations. 


Attendance 
të 


A student may not attend classes until registration is « ompleted. The studen j 
held responsible for all of the work of the courses in which registered, an 

absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before provision is Ic 
the student to make up the work missed. A student suspended for any cause 


not attend classes at GW during the period of suspension. 


Withdrawal " 

y 
:ademic peg 
é r j 
fall or ' of 


usual @ 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University without ac 
permitted during the first four weeks after registration for the 
semester. Withdrawal after this period is permitted only in un 
stances and requires certification by the instructors of courses for Wi 
student is registered that the student is doing passing work (see withd?? 


under University Regulations) 


Adding Courses 


Courses may not be added after the first two weeks of class 
without the specific permission of the instructor. 


es in any sen 


Independent Study Plan " 
t in the si 


A graduate student of demonstrated capacity, with a special interes ors". 


matter of a course, may be permitted to undertake study under the P ep | 
direction of an instructor, in accordance with the rules of the appropria e P i} 
ment. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific credit hours "^ 
allowed when a course is taken on a class basis. A petition outlining thes "4 
specific study pl vise gf 


an must be submitted to the director of academic 4 Vio ati 
student services prior to beginning any independent study. The stude? a 
petition to complete a maximum of two independent studies in two | 
semesters. 


Use of Correct English Y. 
^ . i : . js 

Any student whose written or spoken English in any course 1$ unsa y 

may be reported by the instructor to an associate dean, who may assi d ; 

mentary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the ne jon) 

uM gi 


student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regulart 


charged. The granting of a degree may be delaved for failure to m8 
f 


deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the director. 


j 


SINESS AND PUBLIC MAN AGEMENT 


St 

Udents from Othe 
Degree C 
na 9 


h 


r Schools Within the l niversity 


"andidates from other schools of the University cannot register for more 
* "ours of credit from the Master of Aci ountancy, Master of Taxation, 
Science in Finance, or Master of Business Administration degree 


Ent 
ranc n 
" ance Requirements 


Ibe con: 
“Cong . À 
à regi nsidered for admission, applicants must present a bachelor’s degree from 


hi p tally accredited college or university. Admission to master's programs is 
ince qi Petitive. Previous academic history, performance on the applicable 
"ek, amination, letters of reference, motivation and aptitude to do graduate- 
Ap ies professional experience are all taken into consideration. 

ON S tor admission to programs leading to the degrees of Master of 
Submit "CY, Master of Taxation, and Master of Business Administration must 
idmj,., ores on the Graduate Management Admission Test; applicants for 
Pin; * mig the Master of Health Services Administration, Master of Science in 
' and Master of Tourism Administration degree programs must submit 

' Graduate Management Admission Test or the Graduate Record 

ants for admission to programs leading to the degree of 
> Administration must submit scores on the Graduate Record 
tired k is the responsibility of the applicant to make arrangements for 
€st with the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 08541. 

me ddresseq oe concerning the Graduate Management Admission Test should 
S, Test s 3 to Box 966; con: erning the Graduate Record Examination, to Box 
View Fes that are more than five years old are not accepted for admissions 


8S Where pe quirements for 
Alish "ug English is not 
NM é Foreign I 


International. Students—Students from coun- 
an official language are required to take the Test of 
ted for anguage (TOEFL). A minimum TOEFL score of 550 is 
4 atties ., ,"Dsideration for admission. All international students coming from 
xni ist » lere English is not an official language must take a placement test 
‘Uden “aha by the Department of English as a Foreign Language. Only those 


lio. 8 Who « Mt caer : 
Bitement” Score 600 or higher on the TOEFL will be exempted from this 
e . 


ty Pend; 
ae of co an the test results, the student may be restricted in the number and 
uy 8 Low that can be taken. Students assigned English as a Foreign Lan- 
à possib _Ourses should anticipate additional related tuition expenses as well 
e extended period of time required to complete their degree program. 


Sfe j 

th Jer ara dri 

ym One ` Within the School— Currently enrolled students wishing to transfer 
hog) i Braduate ( 


n st legree program or field of instruction to another within the 
Koti complete a new application for admission or a petition form through 
vig ® of Gradu ' 


E, teen ate Admissions or Office of Academic Advising and Student 
nt a ye PeCtively, Applicants for transfer are subject to requirements in 
dentia 18 time of transfer. In addition, students must submit all required 

later than the established completion dates for the term for which 


Tape quested. Students must be in good academic standing (3.0 grade- 
2 » . . 
8e) for transfer consideration. 


's, is suspended, or is otherwise absent without autho- 
“eu , University for one semester or more must make formal ap- 
IDts Tom o ssion and resubmit all supporting credentials including 

Previous schools attended, inc luding George Washington Uni- 
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cant 
If readmitted, the student is subje 
the rules and regulations in force at the time of return. If the student has atten , 


iccredited colleges or universities during absence if 
he application 


versitv, and entrance examination scores 


one or more regionally 
the University, complete official transcripts must accompany t 
readmission 

The application fee is waived for a student applying for readmissio 
at the time of last registration at the 


her college or university 


ow 
n wh " 


" 
registered as a degree candidate Unive® 


and has not since registered at anot 


General Requirements ) 
All students must complete the prese ribed minimum number of credit how 
course work. A maximum of one-quarter of the credit hours of gr f 
equired beyond core or other required prerequisite courses 
1 Public Management fron 
anting division of this M 


graduate 
course work r 
approved for transfer to the School of Business anc 


Division of University Programs, another degree-gr 
g 
,dited college or university under the 10 


approved as part of the student's pr sf 
studies: it must not have been applied to the completion of requiremehy 
another degree, it must be at the graduate level, it must have been taken y 
the two years prior to acceptance into the program, and the student mus w 
received a grade of B or better. This action must be approved by a petitio N, 


sity, or another regionally accre 
conditions: The course work must be 


associate dean. A transcript and description of the course work must Dé Ey 
before the petition can be « onsidered. Should advanced standing be gy 
credit will count but not the grade. Only grades earned in courses in thea 


ments of Public Administration and Health Services Management an p 


while in nondegree status will be used in calculating the cumulative gi? 


average 
ge. r aa 
Master's degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty on completion jf 


required course work and : ompletion of an acceptable thesis (if one is & 


the chosen degree or field of concentration 9l 

Courses numbered 101—200 may be counted toward the master's deg 
when registration for graduate credit has been approved by petition at the an 
registration by an assoc iate dean. Written approval from the course ins W 
also required. No work counted toward a bachelor’s degree may be C jj 
toward a master's degree; however, à student who has completed the ed "i 
of a Master of Accountancy, Master of Business Administration, or ^ j 
Taxation core course with a grade of B or better as part of the bachelor sgh 
program may request a waiver of that course at the master's level. A gi? uit 
better is required to waive remaining core courses on the basis of q j 
graduate-level courses completed at GW or another regionally accre@! p "i 
or university prior to admission to the program. All courses presente el 
consideration must have been taken within five years ] 


rior to the first $e 

enrollment into the program 
A full-time student may register for a minimum o 
hours each semester and 6 credit hours each summer session. A gradua e&l 
ployed more than 20 hours à week may not take more thar a il 
and 3 credit hours each summer session. by 


i 15 
f 9 to a maximum ol 


who is em 
hours each semester J 
master’s degree must be completed in five years eo] 
Students who expect to continue studies for a doctoral degree after i] 
the master’s degree should ask for assistance in planning their program gi 
No credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal i í 


except for hospital residency, supervised field experience, indepen de rd 
and the thesis, which may be completed in absentia with the permis 
department, designated faculty advisor, or committee concernec 


SCHOO! SINESS AND PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


Sch : 

d Olarship Requirements 

Tades : i . tis — 

l, ^" for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good: C. Minimum Pass; F, Fail: 

Unan olete; IPG, Progress; CR, Credit; W, Authorized Withdrawal; and Z, 

C4 “horized Withdrawal Other grades that may be assigned are A — , B+ p=, 
and C—, 

Point average of B or better is required 

Ou t average of 3 

i tses and unde 

ù 4 egree q 

Sed in th 


for the master’s degree. A minimum grade- 
ed for award of a graduate degree. All graduate 
rgraduate courses taken for graduate credit after matriculation 
'andidate (except those audited or taken for the grade of CR) will be 
Probatj e calculation of the grade-point average. ! 

ing Sy a -A student whose grade-point average falls below 3.0 after complet- 
exte ^ imum of 9 ¢ redit hours will be placed on probation. This probation 
Work. ; Tough the period in which the student next attempts 12 credit hours of 
Stricte cluding prescribed courses. A student’s program may be further re- 


-O is requir 


student's y an associate dean, if deemed necessary. During this period the 
study p) Performance will be monitored to determine suitability for continued 
Berga CaSe note that Inc omplete grades are not allowed during the probation 
durin 4, Student who is subject to probation for a second time at any point 


e i V ene 
Grade program is automatically suspended. 


A master’s degree candidate who receives a grade of F is required 
r consideration by an associate dean, as to why continued 

Ms permitted. Once a grade of F is earned in a core, required, or 
caleu] ted arse, it remains a part of the students’ permanent record and is 
into the grade-point average 

Se. im" degree candidate given the grade of F in a core or other required 
Nd ac i Permitted to continue in graduate studies, must repeat the course 
Which , € at least the grade of B. (Suc h a repeat does nòt expunge the grade of F, 
leopy, mains part of the student's record.) Should this level of performance not 
“a, the student will be denied further registration as a degree candidate. 


Master 


rs who does not meet the conditions of probation (see above) 
iti Pended. A student who is suspended or withdraws under these 
apply for readmission after the lapse of one semester. An out- 
tun to I complete grade at the time of suspension must be completed or will 
that ing; 8dministrative F. To be readmitted the student must submit evidence 
ademic success if readmitted. A student so readmitted will 
p age of 3. academic probation and must achieve a minimum grade-point 
Ail to ‘50 next 12 credit hours of graduate study. Should the student 
linimum grade-point average, a second suspension will 
quent readmission will be denied 


Co 
Cana Withdrawal 
les Under which the 
Niversinn x (Unauthorized W 
i The gra. egulations. 
t bur of I must be changed by a date agreed on by the instructor and the 
dn later than the last day of the examination period for the fall Or 
ade of 7 mmediately following the semester or summer session in which 
I$ assigned. An Incomplete that is not changed within this period 
Y becomes an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating circum- 
and a student may jointly petition the director of academic 
‘udent services for additional time in which to complete the work 
oan uch petitions should be submitted within the same period. The 
nnot be changed by reregistering for the course here or by taking its 


ntin cates ac 


his n 
Subse 


grades of I (Incomplete), W (Authorized With- 
/ithdrawal) may be assigned are described under 
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; ; te 
equivalent elsewhere, and remains on the students’ permanent rec ord even dl 


the course has been successfully completed. 


Thesis 
ude the thesis 


| study are strongly urged to incl T 
Jectee™ 


The thesis subject should be se 
gration with the course work. "m 
:ssor in charge of the student $ (t 


Students contemplating doctora 
an elective in their master's program 
early as possible to permit effective inte 

The subject must be approved by the profe 
The thesis in its final form must have the approval of the professor in charges, 
xe dean by the student no later than the date announe i 


must be presented to tl 
gulations regarding the form 


the calendar. Printed copies of detailed re 
reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office of the Dean i 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the semesty, 
which registered for thesis seminar (299) and/or thesis research (300), p 
advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis ® od 
written. In case a thesis is unfinished, additional time is granted. The j" 
must, however, be enrolled continuously in the program If the preparation ye 
thesis extends more than three semesters beyond the date registered for! si 
research, the student must register for the entire required hours of thesis? 


and pay additional tuition. 


The Master of Accountancy degree is designed to prepare students for P 
accounting either in the public or private sector. A par i? 
nt's attainment of professional cert P 


as the necessary fifth year of ea 


Master of Accountancy ) 
om 
o 


sional careers in 
objective of the program is the stude 
The Master of Accountancy is recognized 
in a professional accounting program, and as such, it is superimp% too 
Common Body of Knowledge in accounting and business subjects. The soles 
courses is ordinarily attained by the completion of a bachelor’s degre? i 
counting or business from à regionally accredited institution of higher i" 
The program consists of 60 « redit hours of course work, of which 4/ “ad 
waived if comparable study has been completed prior to admission. Six ee 
hours of course work of the minimum program of 33 hours may be awa! 
advanced standing. 
Students should verify state regulations concerning the Certified pub 
countant Examination for the state in which they plan to practice. 
The program of study consists of two levels. nb 
First Level (core courses)— Accy 201 or MBAd 210, Accy 202 or MB A 
Accy 297; MBAd 220 or Mgt 202, MBAd 230, 231, 250; Mgt 201; Econ ye 
set of courses must be completed prior to enrollment in Second-Level : y 
except Accy 297, which must be taken in the last semester of the prose gd 
these course requirements, except Accy 297, may be satisfied by evo] 
successful completion of comparable work at other regionally accredit fl 
tions. First-Level courses may not be taken to satisfy Second-Level requ’ | 
or electives. j 
Second Level—Accy 221, 
Accy 262, 263, or 264; and three graduate-level courses chosen from a€ ju? 
with advisor approval. No more than three taxation courses may De í 


the program. 


i^ 


| 
f 
a 


gp ^ 4 
225, 251, 261, 275, 282; one course cho" gw 


g] 


Master of Business Administration j 
e 

jn is designed to prepare stt de 

positions in both the private r en 
ation in the fun 8 a" 

ion, an ! 


The Master of Business Administratic 
careers in management and leadership 
sector. Students acquire a comprehensive found 
business, the global environment in which they will funct 


> 
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fn fo intelligent dec ision making. They also develop expertise in a specifc 

tion gan entra ion or hro igh an individualized field designed in consulta- 

^1 and approved by the associate lean for graduate business programs 

; Student's con. entration is complemented by a set of elective courses provid 

ie toad exposure to subjects and issues at the general management level or 
otl 


ler related program 


? Master of B 


areas 


addit; usiness Administration program comprises 60 credits and 
aj Onal required noncredit workshops in modern business software, mathe 
ics . : ; : 
b cs, and communi ation skills for manager 


s. Waivers of up to 27 credits may 
core course requirements, reducing the 


minimum residency of 33 credit hours 


0e Branteq tc 
Program 


© program consists of four c 
basic nee Skills for Managers 


ward the completion of 
to the 


mponents 


1ematics for 
and/or proficiency examina- 


study. zer immediately prior to, or no later than the end of, the first semester of 


Complete ? nonwaivable workshop in communications for managers must be 

‘Sted prior to enrollment in field of concentration and elective courses. 
229 227. Courses (13 courses, 33 credits)~Econ 219; MBAd 201, 202, 210, 21 1, 
section ç iD 2 31, 240, 250, 260, 270. Please refer to the Courses of Instruction 
lation |^ this Bulletin for core ourse descriptions. MBAd 270, Strategy Formu- 
hij, md Implementation, must be taken in the first semester immediately 


Cursa, 5 te completion of all other core 


Ses. ey 
comple; except for MBAd 260 and 
Xam; 


m ton of comparable work 

^ Inati ` : 

tio nation, Core courses may not be 
N or ele 


course requirements. All of these 
270, may be satisfied by evidence of successful 
at other accredited institutions or by proficiency 
taken to satisfy either field of concentra- 
Ctive requirements 
depth op centration (four courses, 12 credits) 
Wit X understanding in a selected fie 

>) Program advi 
Course pave 15 credits)-Students may select any graduate-level 
Advis Satisfy this requirement after consultation and approval of the program 
fig} of, “lectives can inc lude no more than one course in the student's selected 
the field entration and must include one course with a global focus related to 


This set of courses gives students 
'ld. Courses are selected in consultation 


sor and may be tailored to individual interests. 
(tive courses, 


Field. 
St rat Concentration 


ldente « 
tddiri ^5 Select 


on a minimum of four courses from one of the following fields. In 
PPtoved students may design their own field in consultation with and as 


Y the associate dean for graduate business programs. 


Winece p 
Stan ing a, Economics and Public Policy 
Ment go and analyzing the principal force 
aq.) Pecial attenti 
Ultura) ch 


This field is directed toward under- 
S shaping the total business environ- 
on is given to governmental policies and programs, social 
y. ange, and the structure, evolution, and fluctuations of the econ- 
Politi "Udents in this field take courses that survey the social, legal, ethical, 


“a : l " " 

nor j T economic environment of business and the micro- and macro- 
Dolin; "€ for 

licies tound 


ations of government policies and of business response to these 
Ten and urse $ in this field are offered by the Department of Strategic Manage- 
Publi Policy 


. tha 
adi Ys and Iny 


the. veg, 'estments— This field prepares students for careers in finance 
cur rents, providing a background in business budgeting, c ontrollership, 
"Urso, ODIB-rang 


ay, Ols n. ned to emphasize the planning, analysis. implementation, and 
"lies Om essary for making effective financ ial decisions. Instruction not only 
lànufac turing and trading enterprise but, in addition, includes prepa- 
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: i P W 
ration for careers in financial institutions and various financially oriented g 


ernment careers. 
This field is concerned with all aspects ll! 
iness and public-sector organizalo 
are open in domesti 


Human Resources Management 
employment of human resources in bus 
both domestic and international. Career opportunities 
international business organizations, hospitals, trade associations, research 9^ 
educational institutions, and local, state, and federal government agencies. Cours” 
encompass all phases of the recruitment, selection, employment, 
ment of people, compensation, industrial relations, unionism, collective ii 
gaining, labor relations, leadership, and manpower utilization. Courses in^ 
field are offered by the Department of Management Science. 


Information Systems Management This field is concerned with issues relat 1 
to modern information and decision support systems in private and govern j 
tal organizations. Areas include systems analysis, user-system psychology" 
trends in information systems. The program is designed for the professio, 


analyzing the information system needs of an organizat p 


responsible for 
terms of both analyzing these needs and developing an implementation pie 


information flow. Courses in this field are offered by the Department of M8 


ment Science. 
International Business— This field is designed to prepare students for cart 
an 


in international banking, international and multinational corporations, iat! 
port trading companies; for careers in the federal government and iN WI 


national agencies concerned w ith business, industry, and finance abro@ 8 y 


the commerce option of the Foreign Commercial 
designed to prepare international students for careers in foreign and 40 " 
firms within their own countries and for commer ial officer positions " 


their governments. 


Service. The program wu 


"1 
Logistics, Operations, and Materials Management— This field addresses y 
related to management and operating skills in materials acquisition, prO u po 
bution, maintenance, and support functions throu y 
the life of the organization, system, or product. The program focuses 
integration of the managerial functions associated with transactions, tec D y 
production, and services necessary to institutional success. Each student p^ 
a study track (procurement and contracting, physical distribution, of P adt | 
operations) in consultation with the advisor. Courses in this field are offe 
the Department of Management Science. » 
Management Decision Making— At all organizational levels, decision m w| 
among the most important and most difficult responsibility of manage" p| 
field prepares students for management careers in both private 8D sio | 
sectors. The program provides a foundation in the functional areas of burg 
the environment in which it operates, and the analytical and compulé | 
essential for decision making in today's complex environment. Courses m 
size effective evaluation and integration of qualitative as well as quam, p 
considerations in decision making. Courses in this field are offere® ^ 
Department of Management Science. 


quality control, distri 


loré 
Management of Science, Technology, and Innovation— This field exp ot 
echnology relating to and influencing research an has W| 


many aspects of t 
ntration 


ment management, business, and public policy. The conce 
designed to identify and study the problems associated with managin 4 
professional people in a dynamic technology. As a contextual area, thé ose | 
stresses the need for students to undertake original and meaningful MA 
involving political, economic, sociological, and operational problems fy y, 
tered by management in industrial, governmental, and military rese 
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dey, 
M; elopment organizat 


Man. ions. Courses in this 
agement 


field are offered by the] Jepartment of 
ocience 


Marketing 
hy ne 8 managers whose responsibil ay i 
an aj, Prodi ts, services, and ideas advertising, selling, and me 

anging distribution channel systems. Courses cove 
eting management function 


This field is concerned with the development of professional 


ities may include planning and develop- 
rchandising; 
r all aspects of the 


Sourc Specialized elective courses utilize the re- 
8 of the Washington metropolitan area 
Organizas: i > 
ton p tizational Behavior and Development—This field is based on the applica- 
Oganj t eory and research in behav ioral science to the task of building effective 
desig in LODS. The program helps meet the need for professionals capable of 
Dtia Ing, ¢ treating, and developing tl 


1e necessary organizational systems appro- 
Moti © rapidly changing societies. Emphasis is on the interrelationships of 


Iva í : 

tion, leadership, problem solv ing, growth, and increased complexity of 
D Organ; > af fe, af 

ome Banizations and their effect upon thef 


! unctions of organizational devel- 
Science, Courses in this field are offered by the Department of Management 
Real 

disci Estate and Urban Development—This field is designed to provide inter- 


deve} nary and applied studies for students preparing for a career in real estate 
Co "Opment. f 


*ONcents th. The field combines the fundamental economic principles and 
those ? ‘at govern the real estate investment and development process with 
à “pee emphasize the analysis of specific projects, in luding site require- 
fasihi d physica] relationships, holding: apacity, market conditions, financial 


Uscat yand requirements, legal framework and < onstraints, and opportunities 
this fi ed with the public se 


s field tor and long-term « ommunity needs. Courses in 
are offered by 


the Department of Finance 
aster 
Th of Health Services Administration 


yj, at of Health Services Administration degree program is designed to 
SDecia in Core of generalist administrator courses for all students, coupled with 
"tive d. elective fields of concentration to meet tl 

Then individua] students 


" n £ i ^ 
"edit ho dram of study consists of 54 credit 
( urs each in acc ountanc 


1e interests and career ob- 


hours of course work. In addition, 3 


“0 arab] y, economics, and statistics are prerequisite if 
P 2 © r " . , 
With ao © Study has not been completed at a regionally accredited institution 


"Ben ta tade of B or better. The accountancy and economics courses must have 
Fars en within five years ot matriculation and the statistics course within two 
Dleteg yd a student has matriculated, any unmet prerequisites must be com- 
tomi, M during the first 18 hours of course work; the accountancy and 
We a ven courses may be taken on a Pass/No Pass basis. Students are expected to 
Ngan orking knowledge of a word-processing program and a spreadsheet 
e 

27, an alist core includes the following nine courses: HSMP 202, 203, 206, 
drance 221, 212, 215. 


m ed Hey) and 219. In addition, each student must take two 
Tong th SMP Courses, one chosen from Group I and one from Group II, from 
Grou e following: 


99 
, 233, 235, 236, 237, 238, 239. 
id" Which ast semester on campus, each student must also complete HSMP 
linis, ^... Serves to integrate the concepts and methods of health services 
The Stration ‘ 


pup ] olicy Planning) —HSMP 


? 
Manageme "MP 231 
ga tin th anagement)—HSMP 231 


21, 223, 225, 226, 227, 252, 255 
7 
e | 


"bas Sof concentration e 
*d learn 
^f : lve M 
"edit. : Tesic 


ach comprise 18 credit hours, includingan experi- 
ing component. In some fields, a one-year (9-credit-hour) ad- 
lency is mandatory. In other fields, the student mav choose a 
ur Internship and 6 credit hours of additional course work as a 
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; ; i . r i 
substitute for the 9-credit residency. Consequently fields of concentration 
into one of two patterns 


» teli" 
Field of concentration course work, 9 credits; adminis 


Residency Option gn 
tive residency, 9 credits. Students will not be permitted to enter any admins, 
tive residency unless they have attained a 3.0 grade-point average with nog? 


" 


S admi? 


Field of concentration course work, 15 credits; § 


of I 

Internship Option 
trative internship, 3 credits. 

Courses comprising the field of 
Services Management and Policy Department or other departm 
of Business and Public Management, the University, or the Cc i 
versities. Each student develops a set of conceptually related courses suitable 
the field of instruction and individual career objectives. The choice of cou 1 
ed bv the faculty advisor and the department(s) offering € af 
ure gives students an unusual opportunity to iy 
heir needs. The core courses 8) 


concentration may be taken in the # y 
ents in the9® 


3 jor 
nsortium of U 


must be approv 

This curriculum struct 
academic programs particularly suited to t 
two advanced HSMP courses provide students with generalist adminis i? 
competence; the nine fields of con entration offer a wide choice of areas inw i 
to develop special expertise. A 9-credit administrative residency is requi 
the fields of management of acute-care hospitals, management of long-te™ y 
services, and management of ambulatory health services. 


In all other? jj 
the amount of experiential learning they wish to in^ y 


sd to compl” 4 
1 will requ 


students may choose 
their programs, which can affect the number of months require 
that is, for a full-time student the residency optior 


program; 
while the internship option will require 20 months. 


months, 


Fields of Concentration : 
1 v 
Management of Acute-Care Hospitals This field is designed to provid’ 
understanding of the organization, management, and interrelationships 0” y 
administrative functions, and analysis of syste a 
services. Students a 
alth services policy 


tal clinical, support, and 
procedures used to provide short-term inpatient 
provided with a managerial base in the areas of he 


regulation, and legislation. D 


saa] Ea 
This field deals with medion 


Management of Long-Term Care Services j 
1not function independent y ite” 


support services required by those who car 
services are provided in nursing facilities, rehabilitation or psychiatric - pr 
hospitals or homes for the mentally retarded and developmentally "t 
chronic care and geriatric centers, and the client's home. The field also prov v 
management base in health services planning, policymaking, regu aU" 


legislation. 
a», 
This field addresses the of 


Management of Ambulatory Health Services— 
ment of the delivery of health and medical services to individuals WAO a 
require the constant supervision associated with inpatient care. Ins wh 
focuses on the management of services in organizational settings 4 dh 
individuals are engaged in delivering ambulatory care as a service offert. | 
formal organization. Ambulatory services managers also work in thé 
health services planning, policymaking, regulation, and legislation. 


Health Information Systems— This field is designed to provide an under 
ing of information systems as they are used in the administration "us 
services. The concepts of information and computer systems are emp "m 
Examples of the areas of application are medical records, program urn / 


community/national health statistics, financial management asses 
productivity control. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


37 


t oe Services Financial Management—This field responds to a demand for a 
ing itu 1 understanding by the 
fi ancial d; The 
Specific, decision 
? adaptation 


administrator of financial management in health 
instruction includes managerial accounting, cost analysis, 
making, capital formation, and investment analysis, with 
to unique problems within the health care field. 


ea K . T} ! 
phy alth Services Materials Management— This field explores the management of 
Ys s 


Purses Tesoun. es in health servi e institutie ns. The instruc tion focuses on the 
contracti and management of supplies and equipment, inventory management, 
n8, cost allocation, plant operations, and facilities maintenance. 
meh Servi es Y This field is intended to meet the growing demand for 
taining j ow health policy analysis and development The« urriculum provides 
technique, asic and advanced policy analy sis skills and the applic ation of those 
Sue Cii. to practical health care policymaking situations. Students may pur- 
Dto , Beneral public policy courses in other departments as electives. The 


Bram Includes at least one three-credit internship in a health policy position. 


rvices Planning and Marketing— This field is designed for those who 

to fox us on the planning and marketing of health « are services. Planning 

Public acting activities are relevant to large and small organizations in both the 

ices an Private sec tors. The func tions ot marketing apply to products, ser- 

Strategic ideas (social marketing) l'he focus of planning activities may be 

Plannir ^ Operational (new service devel pment) or functional (human resources 
1g). 


of nalth Service 
the Search techr 
ing soteration o 
techn: ealth se 
Sin niques suck 

Nulati 


s and Operations Research—This field deals with the application 
1iques and methodologies to the delineation of policy issues and 
f solutions to problems in the organization, delivery, and financ- 
rvices. Operations research is the application of mathematical 
! as linear and nonlinear programming, queuing models, and 
lon to develop solutions for operating and policy problems. 
tion, pan Resources Management—T} 
lnc} " ization, and 
tieg €d are the 
Proced 


iis field covers resources planning, alloca- 
development and evaluation of health services personnel 
various personnel functions, the development of personnel poli 

ures, employee and labor relations, and collective bargaining. 
Maste . 

r : Ls 5 
Th of Public Administration 
e 


Dojo. Ste of Public Administration degree program prepares students for 
also ; Onal careers not only in the public service (federal, state, and local) but 
tion, suche zations that require a knowledge of public policy and administra- 
Program :5 public interest groups and research institutes. The 42-credit-hour 
Student.” Outlined below, is intended to provide both a generic core for all 
of eac had fields of concentration tailored to the interests and career objectives 
eas p "on ‘vidual student. The curriculum provides graduate instruction in all 
Degree ommended by the Guidelines and Standards for Professional Master’s 


in , , 'Ograms issued by the National Association of Schools of Public Affairs 
All sh nistration, 
Whic S adents 


Peng: ‘Ncludes 
hip, We analy, 
"ati "n 


are required to complete an eight-course (24-credit-hour) core, 
Courses in public administration and management, public ex- 
t A sis, public policy, organization theory, human behavior in orga- 
0 take Ban research methods; at the end of the program, students are required 


nin; d 289, which serves to integrate the diverse perspectives in public 
Ran} 10n, 


Selects, in addition, a field of concentration, which generally 
l tma, -Course sequence. With the approval of a faculty advisor, the 
lea may J 


ni 7 Cesign a special field if none of the fields offered matches individual 
Career objectives 
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ige of the structure and functioning 


Students who lack substantial knowlec 
o courses in Amelie 


government are strongly enc ouraged to take one of tw ft 
administrative institutions: PAd 213, Administration in the Federal Gover” 


ment, or PAd 242, Administration of State and Local Governments. The remit, 
der of the program consists of two elective courses chosen by the student V 


the advisor's approval. The electives may be taken in any related program 
discipline. i . id 
Because public service requires a wide variety of expertise, students Wh) 


undergraduate degree backgrounds are ¢ onsidered for admission. There 


specific course prerequisites. 


Required Courses 
Core Courses: PAd 205, 295, 296, 261, 220, 252, 289, 213 or 245. 
Field of Concentration—four courses (see below) " 
American Administrative Institutions—four courses (in some fields ® 
PAd 213 or 242 may be counted as one of the four courses). i 


Two Elective Courses 


Fields of Concentration 
inis 


The fields of concentration offered within the Department of Public Admin 
tion are described below. Four courses are required for each field. In à ju yi 
the fields listed below, students may elect such other standard four-course” W 
as Business Economics and Public Policy, Organizational Behavior an p 
ment, Information Systems Management, International Business, an ¢ 
ment Decision Making. Students may also take an approved four-COs oft 
quence in the Department of Health Services Management and Policy. M9 cd 
a special field may be constructed, tailored to the student's academic Ig 
and career objectives. To take a special field, the student writes à brief JUS, y 
tion, specifying the courses to be taken, and submits it by petition throug 
faculty advisor. | 
Budget and Public Finance—This field covers the processes and insti, 
involved in budgeting, including the practical requirements of financia D^ i 
ment; addresses issues of intergovernmental finance in a federal syste g 
imparts knowledge of alternative methods for allocating scarce public reso 


j 

Executive, Legislative, and Regulatory Management— This field offers "^ 
the opportunity to develop an expertise in the management of feder& g fit! 
ment. With focus on the practical functions of public management, si| 
addresses the workings of the executive and legislative branches, empha y 
the regulatory process, the civil service, administrative law, and con 9 


oversight. 
r "1: : : i "NH 
Management of National Resources— This field is designed to pl 17] 
vanced course work exclusively to senior military and civilian officer M, 


Industrial College of the Armed Forces. The field prepares these OFF gl 
assignments that will require them to work closely with the private an v 
sectors in national resources management in time of war, and it prepares! 
professional careers in the public sector. y 


| 

Pp Tie f : tio? WE 
Managing in Public Organizations— This field gives primary atten i i 
«ai^ | . 
à 


managerial processes by which organizations are structured an * 
undertaken. It includes courses in organizational theory and large orgé 


o riti 
but is also concerned with the management of governmental activi 
Jj 


r ing : ra 
Managing State and Local Governments— This field deals with wr 
$ . n , / m 
federal, state, and local problems and issues, including alternative gove "4 2 
structures and assignments of functions, sources of revenues an 
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» Intergovernmental relations and management concerns, 


Ment fi : 
finan, ing, and the formulation and an 


local govern- 
alysis of urban policies. 
Wish «2 Analysis and Evaluation—The 


policy field is designed for those who 
to foc us on 


Maly, the processes of public decision making and develop abilities to 
Yze and evaluate those processes 

l 

Mternshipg 

Stud 

an "a With little or no professional experience are strongly encouraged to take 

=} ` : "D tas $ 

Way oship during the degree program. There are many opportunities in the 

Rover ngton area for intern experiences in federal agencies, county and city 

dent "Ment agencies, and the quasi-public sector. The Department assists stu- 


hte p Securing appropriate internships; students are also encouraged to find 
intem ey Ps on their own initiative. A substantial effort is made to relate the 
tpa: "ea e to the student's academic program. Internships may be paid or 
stude nd may be taken for credit or not for credit. To receive academic credit, 


e must hav 
intern must have 


ahi completed 9 credit hours in the degree program. In general, 
"PS for credit involve 15—20 hours of work per week for 14 weeks. 
Maste vni Ap E 
" " of Science in Finance 


e 
Spe ster of Scie 


ic nce in Finance degree is designed to prepare students with 
Doo, ' Career inte 


" rests in the areas of financial management and research. The 
leone Study leading to the Master of Science in Finance emphasizes the 
emer a foundations of finance and quantitative methods in financ ial man- 
Variety A ‘udents will be engaged in applied research and modeling using a 
ing, , 9! data sets and € omputer software packages. The curriculum provides 


; “epth f 
study of the international and federal government regulatory dimen- 
T ance, 


e Mac is 
Work. p. aster of S, ienc 


e in Finance program consists of 48 credit hours of course 
V credit 08 271, 272, 273, 27 , 275, 276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 281, 282. In addition, 
han: hours each in calculus and economics and 3 credit hours each in 
T " accounting, managerial finance, and statistics are prerequisite. 
Mon hs Tum of Science in Finance is designed to be completed in either 11 
Study ine full-time study including a summer session or 23 months of part-time 
‘Dart ding two summer sessions. Students with very strong backgrounds in 
in electi ar Subject area can petition to waive a required course to be replaced by 
^ ** as approved by the program director 

M 

iy 


aste 
th t of Science in Information Systems 
nce in Information Systems is designed to provide students 
ding in a selected major field. The program offers three major 
"na tion systems development, (2) information systems project 
‘on Of se "nt, and (3) management information systems. Students have the Op- 
Steg her ecting two major fields within the program. In addition to the fields 
Virginis. le Executive Master of Science in Information Systems is offered on 
a Campus (see the Virginia Campus section under Courses of Instruc- 
App nore details), 
ker ants with deficiencies in preparation may be required to take prescribed 
"inni ag Courses, remedial workshops, or other forms of preparation before 
Plc td Course work in the program. Although the GRE is not required, 
Ben ur o have not previously demonstrated strong academic performance 
Debility i a to submit GRE examination scores as additional evidence of their 
The Pro O perform competitively at the graduate level. 


NY Informer Consists of 30 to 3 
ANd two 


CN Understan 
tan Ds Informa 


3 credit hours of graduate course work: 
lon systems development—Mgt 280, 282, 283, 284, 285, 286, 287, 
?-credit elective courses 
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(b) Information systems project management Mgt 210, 215, 224, 230, 23) 
280, 282, 284, 287, 288, and 298. 

(c) Management information systems Mgt 210, 226, 231, 271, 280, 282, 28 
287: and two 3-credit elective courses chosen from Mgt 220, 224, 272, an 


Major Fields 


i ^ jð 
Information Systems Development— This field provides thorough reparti 
mali 


for a career in the application of computers to the complex data and infor d 
problems found in organizations today. The program emphasizes the prach 
understanding of contemporary design and implementation approaches W 

the development of computer-based systems. 


nlf 
Information Systems Project Management— This field provides a preparati, 


managing information systems projects by providing a solid technica or 
tion in information systems coupled with course work covering a variety 0 ig 
of project management. The combination of technology, organizational bs" 
project and organization management, and decision support technologi? 
sented in an information systems project context provides a thorough prema 


tion for a career in information systems project management. , 
y 
Ü 


Management Information Systems— This field prepares students to desig? 
use computer-based information systems with an understanding of the or 
these systems for managing organizational information resources and SUP 


management decisions. 


Master of Taxation 


y 

The Master of Taxation degree is designed to prepare students for careers Pg 
professionals in public accounting, private industry, and government. : 
gram of study provides a thorough understanding of the tax laws an" 
application. <0 
"The program consists of 48 credit hours of course work, of which 18 bo 

first-level courses may be waived if comparable study has been complet? d 
to admission or by special departmental examination. Six credit hour mr 


minimum program of 30 hours of course work may be awarded as 8 


standing. f 
The program of study consists of two levels. o” 
First Level—Accy 201 or MBAd 210, 202 or MBAd 211, Accy 211; ae 


Mgt 202 or MBAd 220; MBAd 250. First-level courses may not be taken 
second-level requirements or electives. 

Second Level 

1. Required Courses: Accy 261, 262, 263, 264, 265, 269. 
2. Electives: Four graduate-level SBPM courses are selected in con 
with the designated faculty advisor. With advisor approval, National La¥ gi 
courses or graduate-level economics courses may be substitute for | 
courses. jl 


Students who intend to take the C.P.A. examination should be aware Pg 
course work required for admission to the examination varies from state wh | 
Students are advised to consult the Board of Accountancy for the state "m 
they plan to take the examination and choose electives that meet 


i 


requirements. 


Master of Tourism Administration 


"E 

r ae TIPAT ' i . nally 07 
The Master of Tourism Administration degree is an internationally "uU 1 
tour? al | 
he Tl 


program focused on the professional and research aspects of t 

A è ; i á ji 
hospitality field. It places priority on preparation for career entry ane QU 
management positions in public and non-profit organizations oF © 
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enternpi 
r i i à; à; 
tinal Ses providing visitor services at local, state provincial, regional, na- 
estin’ and international destination levels; integrated marketing of tourism 
Nations, products and services; or 


Such a 


sponsorship or management of events, 
itiee ^5 Conferences and meetings, ex] 


^ sitions, festivals or hallmark sport activ- 

bas ' anc Competitions. Students may also develop individualized studv plans 

Cw: upon clearly defined career requirements that utilize the resources of 

ington p ernational Institute for Tourism Studies, the 1 niversity, and the Wash- 
Netropolitan area 


Ours, Program consists of 36 credit hours of course work consisting of four core 


‘on 8, Six concentration courses, and capstone courses as listed below: 
jn, e OUrses: TStd 249, 250, 270, and MBAd 220 or PAd 296. 
ncentration Courses: 


hh ation Management: TStd 260, 261, 262 263, and two electives. 
tave] 


electiy Marketing: TStd 230, 263; MBAd 230 or Mktg 246; IBus 266: and two 
es, 

Vent Man 
stone 
0 take t 


agement: TStd 263, 277, 278, 296, and two electives. 
Courses: TStd 283 and 297 or TStd 299 and 300 

he individualized study concentration option, the student designs a 
Submits . provides a brief justification specifying the courses to be taken, and 
24g M lt by petition through the faculty advisor. It should be noted that TStd 
deficie 8t 203, and TStd 270 have prerequisites that must be taken first as 
lint n cies, which will be added to the 36-credit-hour program, unless equiva- 

tse work has been completed previously 


lalist ; Fas Bea . 
list in Health Services Administration 
ents wi f ^ - ` : 
de "o. With a master's degree in an approved related field or with a master's 
Shecialis, ‘Managerial experience may undertake studies leading to the degree of 
pl nt st In Health Services Administration 


a to p This program serves people who 
healt . egin à career in management, policymaking, or planning in the field of 
tvi Services or who wish to supplement previous graduate study in health 


Ostat ministration. 
"elated Udents with adequate 
liking „ agement field shou! 
"lll hegy "Credit-hour progran 


preparation in health services administration ora 
d be able to complete the requirements by under- 
1 of study. Those lacking specialized preparation 


ssi additional course work, depending on career goals. Field experience 
Individual if required, are in addition to the 30-credit-hour minimum. 
On ua 


, Programs will be developed in consultation with a faculty advisor 
Nokes „asis of the student’s educational background, experience, and specific 
- Al] uy Objectives. 
inis, ots must take at least one 


ini 
lily "ration (HSMP 310 or 330) 


doctoral-level seminar in health services 
and complete a 3-credit-hour research project 
icy e remaining hours may be taken in health services management 

¥ Or other appropriate disciplines. 


"oral Program 


‘he R 

Stee Dp 1d 
"tio i Doctor of Philosophy is offered in accountancy, business adminis- 
Bema, - 


Services administration, information and decision systems, man- 


Q a : : ' "n : e ` : 
Ta] Studs organization, and public administration. The Committee on Doc- 
8S supervises all a 


a. spects of the program 
Mission 
he m; 
Ini 
edited um admission requirement is a bachelor’s degree from a regionally 
Posed fi ollege or university, preferably with a major appropriate to the 


ie ; j Tu 
Prope quf Study. Most applicants have completed a master's degree in an 


"d. Applicants whose degrees are in fields other than their pro- 
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posed field of study are expected to obtain the necessary background eit 
before or soon after admission to the program. Scores on the Graduate wr 
Examination or the Graduate Management Admission Test are require je 
scores may not be more than five years old; GMAT scores may not be more tha 
vears old. Arrangements to take the tests must be made with the Educali 
Testing Service. Students whose native language is not English must also sU 
the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) scores with a total score ol? 
less than 600 
The Doctoral Committee does not use specific cutoff points for grade avert 
and test scores. It carefully reviews each applicant's entire record and m8 
selection on a competitive basis in keeping with enrollment limitations: 


Plan of Study 


ation sta 
dsl 


The doctoral program consists of two major parts: the pre-dissert 
the dissertation stage. The objective of the pre-dissertation stage is to prov 
student with the theoretical foundations and practices of the primary 8! 
porting fields of study and with a command of the relevant qualitative ord i 
titative methods of research and analysis. The objective of the dissertations 
is to havethe student apply the obtained theoretical and practical knowle " 
analytical methods to the resolution of a research problem. The research $ j 
be original and is expected to result in a contribution, either applied or theo, 
cal, to the existing body of knowledge. The total program must be finisti 
seven years. If a student is granted an extension beyond the seventh w 
semesters), the student must register and pay for 3 credit hours of Dissert 
Research at the then-current tuition rate every semester until graduate ll 
The pre-dissertation stage is based on an individual study plan develo i 
the student under the guidance of the primary and supporting fiel ad^, 
during the first academic year. In the study plan the student must state long" à" | 
professional objectives, all proposed academic activities, methods of eva 


b 


and a semester-by-semester schedule. NW. 
All students, regardless of the primary field of study, must include "n p 
study plan Mgt 390, Philosophical Foundations of Administrative Reseda! itil 
the multidepartmental course, 311, Seminar: Public—Private Sector Ins it jJ 


and Relationships. Attendance at the monthly faculty research cology fit 


required of all Ph.D. students. These courses should be taken during "gl 

academic year after admission. Mgt 391, Advanced Problems of Researe 

odology, must be taken at the end of course work. o 
In addition to the evaluation methods proposed in the study plan, ae ad 


hensive evaluation of study plan activities for both the primary and $% 
fields is the final process of the pre-dissertation stage. ip^ 
As background, a student whose field is designated as Business Adm i! 
tion must demonstrate, either through prior academic experience OF thro p 
proposed content of the doctoral study plan, a working knowledge of the 


pal content areas of business administration vers 
Supporting fields may be chosen from other departments of the Un alt 
student selecting a field outside of the School, however, must meet thé q 
es n " ] fi 
and administrative requirements of the department involved. if set 
For more detailed information on the program and its administratio? qf 
Handbook on the Doctoral Program, available in the Doctoral Progr? 
Special Programs uf 
Executive Master of Business Administration iy? 
fc | 


The Executive Master of Business Administration program i$ sp pou! 
signed to meet the needs of middle- and senior-level executives wit 
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int s l 
an üption l'he carefully tailored urricu 
d nt approach with a 
“Bree. This 


ium emphasizes a general manage- 


ll the rigor and academic quality of a traditional M.B.A. 


an j 20-month program is highlighted by four week-long residencies and 
the nternation al study session held abroad Up to 35 participants move through 
Vir entire Course of study as a cohort gro ip, taking all classes together. (See the 
Sinia Campus section under Courses of Instruction tor more details.) 
Executi 
Cutiv 7 4 . 
Th utive Master of Science in Information Systems 
8 15. T 
Ori 15 Month Executive Master of Science in information Systems is a weekend- 
ented 


Private ç Program for participants represent 
t ' ganizations. The 
, Manage t} 


ing a broad spectrum of public and 
program equips partic 


ipants with the tools necessary 


tion ¢ te diverse processes of the development and application of informa- 

Co or ology to effectively meet the needs of the modern organization. A 

Ving, 9f 15 to 20 Participants begins the program each September. (See the 
Binia ( : 


ampus section under Courses 


ot instruction for more details.) 
Der å 
nationa] Institute 


" for Health Services Administr 
lécogn i+: 
nen BAition of s 


ation 


pecial educational 


h needs of students from other ¢ ountries, the 

ing, tonal Institute for Health services Administration offers programs of 
lt is lion designed to meet these needs at either the degree or certificate level. 

Vsten also equipped to enter into arrangements with princ ipals of hospital 

OF the Sin Worldwide areas to assist in the preparation of teac hing programs 

Univa, cal instru ton of administrative personnel either abroad or at the 
Versity, 

Join 

Stud “Bree Programs 

Nati ts May work concurrently toward both the Juris Doctor degree in the 


and bli aw Center and the following degree programs in the School of Business 
Adm; i lc Management Master of Business Administration, Master of Public 
With th “tration, and Master of Health Services Administration. In consultation 
014, I designated faculty advisor, students in these programs may transfer up 

National Law Center course work to their SBPM program and 12 
| requirements for the Juris Doctor degree. 
ted separately both to the National Law Center and to the 
Sch de. Usiness and Public Management and must meet all requirements in 
lo comple’ Program prior to rec eiving either diploma. It is possible for a student 
both degree programs within four vears. 


ha om work for 
^ Publi 1 a joint degree program is available through the School of Business 
Ma 100l of International Affairs. The joint 


Ster or p, lanagement and the Elliott Scl 
fain, is Usiness Administration and Master of Arts in the field of international 
tional b only Offered to students who plan to pursue a field of study in interna- 
iünimum of 63 credit hours of course 


i business. Th 

Public Ments must be admitted separately both to the School of Business and 
Neat a re Sement and to the Elliott School of International Affairs and must 
Putthe ‘quirements for each program prior to receiving either diploma. z 
Dart d Joint degree program leads to a master's degree through GW 's 
? in y, Of Health Servic es Management and Policy and the Master of Sci- 
availab 1 Catholic 1 niversity of Americ a. T he 61-credit-hour pro- 

e to students who hold a bac helor's degree in nursing. Applica- 

lon is made separately to both programs, although initial 


ade to Catholic 1 Iniversity. Further information may be obtained 
ep; 
Partment of Healt} 


1e program consists of a n 


et 1 Services Management and Policy 
MR 
* A, " i 
The p St-N Certificate Program 
i MBA e i dew : , 
T opp B. Certificate Program IS designed to provide GW M.B.A. alumni 
*rtunity tn 1 S g 


uild upon their previous graduate study to keep pace with 


today’s business climate. Program participants may undertake a prog 


field of concentration or from a series of spec! 


study in an existing M.B.A oN 
Further information is available from the SB 


designed program otterings. 
Office of Graduate Programs. 


*v 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Interim Dean M.H. Futrell 
Associate Deans J.C. Heddesheimer, R N. Ianacone 


Introduction 
es teach 


The Graduate School of Education and Human Development prepar d 
human service and service industry personnel, resource and support pers? ii 
and administrators for professional service. The School also offers opport n. 
to experienced professionals to extend and enrich their education. The prof y 
are designed to meet the broad needs of persons who seek knowledge and% i 
earning and teaching, research, services 


damini 


nce i 
diuo 


necessary to provide effective 1 
leadership in a variety of settings that cover the entire life span. 
The Graduate School of Education and Human Development is the a 
tive unit for four departments: Educational Leadership, Exercise Scie 
man Services, and Teacher Preparation and Special Education. In à 
programs of study leading to its degrees, the School offers credit and nop y? 
workshops designed specifically to meet the unique needs of metropo " 
school systems and other clientele in private industry and government dv 
Special curricula are indiv idually tailored for liberal arts graduates ant o 
ates of other professional schools who are interested in teaching OT "^ 
human services areas. The School also offers a wide range of courses for te^ 
who wish to pursue advanced studies and additional endorsements 
provisional teachers who wish to prepare for teaching certificates. 
Laboratory and clinical facilities are provided by the Counseling Labe m 
the Human Performance Laboratory, and the Office of Laboratory EXP? pl 
which is responsible for internship placements in the community. det j 
ences are provided in cooperation with public and private schools, soci? ji 
health agencies, museums, institutions in the business community, CO 
and junior colleges, and the federal government. 


Teacher Certification Preparation Programs i 
. abo sided en 
Programs are available to prepare students for teacher certification in eler go 
secondary, and special education through the Master of Arts in Educ | 
Du 

to 


Human Development, Master of Education, and Education Specia H 
programs. Students who plan to prepare for certification must apP t 
appropriate degree program. These degree programs are also available 

fied teachers seeking second endorsements. 

Regulations 


See Fees and Financial Regulations; University Regulations. 
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Grades 


Pas Waduate work, grades are indicated as A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum 
ail; I, Incomplete; IPG, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; Z, Un- 
d Withdrawal; CR, Credit. Other grades that may be assigned are A- , 
: C+, and C 

(Author et a grade has not been assigned, the sy mbols I (Incomplete) or the W 
aplan ed Withdrawal) will be recorded. The I indicates that a satisfactory 
the re ation has been given to the instructor for the student's failure to complete 
Si, ited Work of the course. An instructor recording a grade of I will normally 
tesponi a date by which work must be completed. The instructor has the 
tion o Sibility for changing the grade of ] to an appropriate grade upon comple- 
Whethe ork or, if work is not completed by the stipulated date, determining 


{Uthorize 
By B N 4 


The on. the grade of I should bec hanged to F or allowed to remain in the record. 
Stade of I remains on the student's record along with the completed grade. 
PRA 
XIS Teacher Assessments 
All de 


tion ope Programs preparing students for teacher certification require comple- 

by the € Educational Testing Service PRAXIS teacher assessments as specified 
District of Columbia Teacher Certification Office. 

U 


ii of Correct English 
id p, ident Whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
tary wry POrted by the instructor to the dean. The dean may assign supplemen- 
ork, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of the 
Chap ed the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee is 
deficie ".. 19 granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up such 
ncy in English to the satisfaction of the dean. 


Inte 4 
l “ational Students 


hadas. 
English lon to all listed criteria for admissions, students from countries where 
Pore I$ not an official language are required to take the Test of English as a 


Onsidera n Guage (TOEFL). A minimum TOEFL score of 550 is required for 
Where p ation for admission. All international students coming from countries 
Yt Dglish is not an official language must take a placement test administered 
Cong Boge tment of English as a Foreign Language. Only those students who 
Dependi higher on the TOEFL will be exempted from this requirement. 

Ye of n 28 On the test results, the student may be restricted in the number and 
Rage (pp eses that can be taken. Students assigned English as a Foreign Lan- 
8 anos is, Courses should anticipate additional related tuition expenses as well 


n © extended period of time required to complete their degree program. 
e 


i the Fins of Master of Arts in Teaching 


The d of Museum Education 

i Tad. d 

"erai duate School of Education and 
‘ciplinary 
E Staduates 
Sites. E Museums: 


Human Development offers an intensive 
program in museum education. The program is designed to 
for work fulfilling the educational mission of art, history, or 
zoos, aquaria, or nature centers; and historical societies or 
peums ans also qualify to serve as liaison persons between schools sue 
Ose int ms Professionals in museum-related private and public agencies. 
crested in museum studies more generally should refer to Museum 


n ` ° 
er Courses of Instruction. 
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Admission Requirements 


"n ; à P et 
To be admitted to the program in museum education an applicant must hav 1 


bachelor's degree from an accredited institution; present two written refere? j 
attesting to quality of academic record and work experience; submit scores 
either the Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test; 4? 
interviewed by the Selection Committee or make alternative arrangements $ 
cified by the Committee. Skills in communication, a desire to study and ^ 


from museum collections, and an ability to work with people are esse 
Evidence of strong undergraduate, graduate, or professional experience in e 
fields as American studies, anthropology, art history, fine arts, history: or 
biological, physical, or social sciences is desirable 


Plan of Study 


All degree candidates take five sequential core courses 
semesters beginning in June and ending in April of the following year. p 
four elective courses in a chosen museum-related acad, 
ully supervised field placements P " 
er, students serve 
| site. In the SP 
um or muse? 

it houl* 


cessi 
in three succes | 


student also pursues 
discipline and/or museology. Two caret 
direct museum education experience. In the fall semest 
days a week as museum resource specialists in an educationa 
semester, students hold four-day-a-week internships in a muse 
related organization. The program requires completion of 33 crec 


The Degree of Master of Education 4 
Elementary Education—The Master of Education in the field of elem 
education is designed for those with an undergraduate degree in 4 field " 
than education. The 42-credit-hour program includes course work for $ ni 
who wish to become eligible for certification for teaching at the elem yj 
school level (grades 1—6); additional course work in content areas may e 


to meet specific jurisdictional requirements for certification. 


n 
Secondary Education— The Master of Education in the field of seco y 
eina fie ip? 


education is designed for those with an undergraduate degre 

than education. Students are expected to have had substantial course wor yt" 
academic field taught in secondary schools. Degree candidates may speci? n 
art, English, English as a second language, foreign languages, mathe? y 
e minimum 36-credit-hour program inclu Pu 
ecific course oh 


i 
f 
l 
l 


science, or social studies. Th 
course work leading to eligibility for teacher certification; sp 
the subject area to be taught may be needed to meet jurisdictional requ! 


for certification. 


i a pt | 
The Degree of Master of Arts in Education and Human Develop™ gl 

w| 
The degree programs leading to the Master of Arts in Education and Fa 


Development are designed to provide students with specialized know qu" 
skills required for advanced professional competence in a variety ol € u FT) 
human development, human service, and service industry careers: je 4 
bination of classroom and field-based + at 
cialty and individual studen f 


arch approaches 


gram of study involves a com 
experiences tailored to a professional spe 
Students engage in a wide range of teac hing and rese 
the School's commitment to excellence in professional education: gj 
The diversity of master's programs in the Graduate School of E ucá 
Human Development reflects its belief that education and human de" "m 
comprise a multifaceted enterprise reat hing persons of all ages in 8 inf 
settings. These programs develop professional knowledge, skills, 22 
that will enable graduates to foster human learning, growth, and devel0F 
individuals throughout society. Depending on the program specia! 
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are à ' 
Prepared to pursue careers in schools, universities, community-based and 


urn " n 
ease Service organizations, cultural and leisure institutions, 
ment settings 


master’s I 


and business and 


in the fields listed on the following pages 


rograms are available 


t Counseling The mast 


three sro er’s programs in counseling are designed to provide 
evel Tn ialty conc entrations and one subspe ialty concentration for entry- 
specia ons in professional counseling. Program graduates are prepared to 
Professional a specific field and to work in w variety of settings in which 
equivale na counseling is offered. Al] counseling conc entrations require the 
combine of two full years j study and provide ore learning experiences that 
icum i o daaar = and behavi ral studies with superv ised laboratory, prac- 

dition + internship experienc es. Some programs have spec ific prerequisites in 

O the gener 


school cy À ral admissions requirements. The master’s programs in 
Counseli unseling and community counseling and th 
Related > are ac credited by the Council for the Accredi 
in is x ducational Programs rhe master S 
Credited by the Council on Rehabili 
Xs who successfully 


9 apply for certificati 


1e doctoral program in 
tation of Counseling and 
program in rehabilitation counsel- 


D 
tion Education. 


Studer 
eligible t 
Stud 


complete a graduate program in counseling are 
on by the National Board of Certified Counselors. 
successfully complete the graduate program in rehabilitation 
'e eligible to apply for certification by the Commission on Rehabili- 
Most selor Certification. State licensure and certification are available in 


A Ste 1 } 
ales, and requirements vary by state 


i, 4.8 COre ysi ` 1 

lh t “Te course of studies tor all program concentrations includes course work 
( 

hea} ‘ Jundations of counseling, human behavior and development, mental 

Brou Problems, testing and assessment, career development, individual and 


Counseling, cross~ ultural counseling, and research and statistics. 
entert ty unity Counseling—This 48-credit-hour program prepares graduates to 
` -Junseling profession in a variety of human service settings, including 
other social service agencies, penal institutions, court systems, 


centers, allied health agencies, government service agencies, com- 


Ment 


ity coll 


tice ege counseling centers, employee assistance programs, and private 


ch ; "x 
Dre DA Counseling— This 48-credit-hour program provides professional 
r L 1 ^ i 
Private 0" for individuals to become certified as counselors in public and 


? sc uu ; " ‘ f ey 
know de Cols. The program is designed to provide students with the requisite 
tion, „ 8e and s 


zinc guid 


This 48-credit-hour program prepares rehabili- 
persons who are physically, mentally, emotionally, or 
lselor y. ed to assume or resume their place in society. The rehabilitation 
Neas ag; VOrks with the client to develop and implementa plan to assist in such 
nt living, job placement, supported employment, overcoming 
and other physical and social barriers to living a full and 
mi man P In an acc elerated program, persons with an undergraduate degree 
Ini *erVices/rehabilitation services can complete this program with a 


Emp] of 42 , redit hours 

ej Oyee A ce; d E 

, ler le Yee Assistance Counseling— This subspecialty can be elected as part of 
Sub, > Con ¢ ' 


bm PeCialt “munity counseling or rehabilitation counseling programs. The 
"blo e *Y is designed to prepare graduates as professional counselors in 
1 .. assistance programs in business, industry, and government settings. 
ti Tricu 3 
“Ona pe lum ànd Instruction 
"nd ey; ‘sonnel for incre 
The ation 
Saray. "9-Crec 
arch and 


This program prepares teachers and other educa- 
ased responsibilities in the planning, implementation, 
of curric ulum and instruction 


li ; i 
tit-hour program includes study in curriculum development, re- 


W l s ; 
evaluation of instructional practice, teacher education, work with 


48 


special populations, and school policy and management. A program speciali 
tion may include advanced study in elementary education, a content area 

secondary education, language and education, reading, or special educati" 
A practicum is required 


licy studies is desig 


Education Policy Studies— The program in education po " 
ge 
j| 


for students who wish to develop skills in the technical, political, and mana 
aspects of education policy analysis. Emphasis is pla ed on developing en 
broad understanding of the political and social environment in which educati? 
policy is formulated and the technical competence to undertake independ 
analysis of a policy initiative. Internships are offered in a variety of federa Lo 
and local agencies » 

The 36-credit-hour program includes course work in the policymaking P | 
cess, planning, evaluation, and current social policies influencing education 
least 9 hours of electives must be taken in a field of specialization. 


Educational Technology Leadership— This program is designed for pert, 
who are entering or advancing in positions associated with schools, a 
education, alternative educational settings, or other human service occupa y 
in which computers and related information delivery technologies are use" h 
program of studies provides students with opportunities to develop the * idl 
edge, understanding, and skills necessary to provide leadership in the raph 
changing environment of technology in education 

The 36-hour program includes required course work in the theory 
of educational technology, including the use of computers and oth 
tional technology systems, technological management systems, policym® i 
research methods, and leadership. Some classes are offered on interactiv? 
structional television. Twelve hours of the program are specialization elect iy 
be chosen, with the advisor’s consent, from other departments 


and prodi? 
ar inst 
er inf. 


which can 
University. i 


ju 
Elementary/Secondary Administration— This program prepares studen! if 


various school-based and central office leadership positions. The prose i 
designed to prepare graduates for advanced levels of professional respons j 
in diverse school communities and to increase their technical, conce ef! 
political, and leadership skills. Emphasis is on leadership and manage is 
change, communication, organizational learning, administrative an 
sues, human relations, and human resource development. The 33-hour-PMig 
includes courses and field experiences designed to meet administrative cert y 


tion requirements in the District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia; 4” " 
other states. j 
Exercise Science—This program is designed to provide the academi a 
practical preparation to assess physical fitness, prescribe preventive ant To 
peutic exercise activities for a variety of populations, design and direct ex oo 
and wellness programs, evaluate program effectiveness, and assist in aP lu?! 
duct research in exercise science. Placement opportunities for graduates vi p? 
occupational health, fitness and wellness programs, government agence) ig! 
ness and industrial programs, cardiac rehabilitation and other hospita * on 
and research laboratories. The 36-credit-hour program includes course | sta” 
exercise physiology, fitness and sports medicine, research methods, ani 2f 
tics, along with an internship, in-depth research project, and oral compl? 


exam if 

Higher Education Administration—This program prepares students for e 
istrative positions in institutions of higher education, associations, natio gf 
international government agencies, and business and industry The prog g) 
designed so that a student may select a concentration in administration igo 
ing; or curriculum. The course of studies offers an intensive review Of” | 
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Sco 
Clin, ' Present status, and trends of higher education in the United States in 


"mp, 
a Parison to selec ted systems in other parts of the world. Students gain knowl- 
Be and skill 


collegas , s related to the governance, organization, and administration of 
sand universities. 

United @credit-hour program includes courses on higher education in the 

College nw, administration of higher education, and the communitv junior 
^ ^n internship is required 

dus Resource Development— This program is designed for persons entering 


Usiness n positions associated with learning in organizational settings in 
Private Mor. ustry, government, and other large organizations in the public or 
lailor their or. The program is interdisc iplinary, and students are encouraged to 

The five programs to individual career needs and objectives. 
Ad issues required courses in the 36-credit-hour program include foundations 
Ugani, °° Of human resource development, adult learning, group dynamics, and 
analysis. Fieldwork in cooperating Washington-area business, 


inde “tional 
Stry x ° > 
i Y, government, and community organizations may be a part of the learn- 


*Xperien. 'e. 


Indiy; 
ly : - : 
t in 'idualizeq Program— This program provides the opportunity to develop 
Gra "Vidualized curricu 
atad L t sed Culrricu 


lum that cuts across existing fields, both within the 
and yate Sc] 


oth 100] of Education and Human Development and between the School 
Progr T schools and departments of the University and the Consortium. The 
hts wi’ designed to meet specific career and professional objectives of appli- 


Depare oe unique needs. The flexible program structure can be tailored to 
is 36. new and emerging fields in education and human development. 
V the c, ^Credit-hour program is available within or ac ross the four departments 
dente "T'aduate School of Education and Human Development. Except for stu- 
Progra O base their program within the Department of Exercise Science, the 
lum. n must Contain a 12-credit-hour core curriculum consisting of courses in 
and Currin oPment social/historical/philosophical foundations in education, 
Prog, ulum, The remaining 24 credit hours must correspond directly to the 
aboye objectives and bear a direct relationship to each of the areas identified 
Part of tpa nimum of 6 credit hours of fieldwork, or the equivalent, must be a 


titia] n- Program. All work toward the degree must be specified at the time the 
Ogram is developed 


; Atern n 
Wor ational Education— This [ 


itp rogram is designed for persons who are enter- 
Ad dey ancing in positions 


associated with training, education, adult learning, 
Minding ?Dment activities in diverse settings that require international under- 
Wsin eeg, Program provides knowledge of other countries and cultures, 
UM cue ücation system as a means of interpreting and translating knowledge 
eflec „tures and analysis of the formal and nonformal school systems as they 
"ends ‘Story, Culture, development, values, contemporary concerns, and future 
e 
lon CP9dit-hour program allows a selec tion from a variety of subspecial- 
- Uc ion we ur courses are chosen from international education, comparative 
a fy in Selected topics in international education, international experiences, 
Udy ny trends, A 9-credit-hour subspecialty complements the major area of 
Speci "My be taken in any division of the University. 
ühg Sp al Education T} 
enta Scialty Studies , 
leg in hnmitted pre 


ie master's programs in special education provide core 
and field experiences designed to prepare highly compe- 
e field fessionals for a broad range of educational and leadership 

te, "ly Chitgh of spec ial education and related services. 
Sof deve] od Special Education— This program prepares ed ucators in the 
Me On and ©pment of young children evidencing developmental delay, identi- 
procedures, and clinical teaching and alternative 


“dels o assessment 
“tvice for children with, or at risk for, disabilities. The program 
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prepares students for interdisciplinary work with children from birth © y 
eight. i 
The 39-credit-hour program includes courses in language development, W 
cal and atypical development, formal assessment, interdisciplinary theory, M 
fessional roles, family intervention skills, behavior management, and legt " 
policy concerns. A practicum and internship are required " 
Infant Special Education— This program is designed to prepare professioni 
to serve the needs of infants and toddlers with, or at risk for, disabilities an f 
families. The course of study prepares students to perform direct service. 
administrative, consultative, and research roles in health care, human ser) 
and educational settings. Internships in specialization areas include hosp% 
based programs, infant intervention settings, developmental assessment in 
research facilities, day-care centers, and advocacy organizations. " 
The 39-credit-hour program includes courses in medical issues, infant » 
opment and assessment, neurodevelopmental programming, technology, 5 
systems intervention, case-management approaches, and interdisciplinaly © | 
functioning. A practicum and internship are required. +e 
Special Education for Children with Serious Emotional Disturbance- -This " 
credit-hour program of study requires a two-semester clinical internship i 
school serving children with serious emotional disturbance. Students 8 y 
volved in course work and clinical experiences with professionals from V4 4| 
allied mental health fields. The program is designed to develop competencis 
the nature and needs of children with serious emotional disturbance; as? 
ment, programming, and teaching; and working effectively as an interdisOf 
ary and interagency team member. The program is available to full-time st 
only and can be completed in one calendar year. i 
Special Education for Adolescents with Serious Emotional Disturbance | 
part-time, 36-credit-hour program of study typically requires two academic? f 
and three summers to complete. The program is multidisciplinary in co | 
and design. Students are involved in course work and clinical experiences w 
professionals from various allied mental health fields. The multidisciP ie 
program is designed to develop competencies in the nature and needs of a0" 
cents with serious emotional disturbance; assessment, programming, 42 jd 
ing; functioning effectively as an interdisciplinary team member; and pro" " 
consultation to administrators and teachers in regular education on incl! D 
Transition Special Education— This interdisciplinary program prepare mi 
cators and support personnel to address the needs of youth and youn£ arf 
with special needs for careers and transition from school to postsec? i| 
education, employment, and independent self-adjustment. Teacher certi ; T 
preparation in categorical learning disabilities or noncategorical specia "1 
tion is available through the program. The curriculum integrates the "n 
relevant disciplines and service agencies, including postsecondary p ("| 
alternative service models, and extended career support and adjust ni 
independent living. The program requires 39 credit hours of graduate io 
work, practicum, and field-based professional practice and research. i | 
can plan their programs to emphasize secondary and career progr jg 
learning disabilities, collaborative vocational evaluation (certification inc?" 
traumatic brain injury, corrections, and business—education partners } 


Sport Studies—This individualized program permits students to purs he 
interdisciplinary course of studies to meet professional goals in fields § ell 
sport management, coaching, psychosocial aspects of sport, and health 1° agi 
set of program objectives is specified for each student, based on backgro" 
professional goals and related to the overall objectives of the Schoo: go 

The program has a 36-credit-hour minimum, with core requirements "mu 
212, 295; ExSc 283 and 297 or 299. The remaining courses must corresP 
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e i n 
~ Program objectives and be 


oral determined in consultation with the advisor. An 


comprehensive examination is required 
Suner.:.: ee i : : 
other et Vision This program is designed primarily to prepare teachers and 


$ Peryigu cational personnel for increased responsibility in teaching and for 
for Super Positions. I he program offerings lead toward ( ertification eligibility 
genera pory positions in most school jurisdictions. Basic courses relate to 
educator, Pervisory principles and responsibilities and are also of interest to 
" * In non-school educational and human service agencies. Candidates 


0 = À : è 
apa DOthave teaching experience may be required to enroll in an extra field 
Perience i 


dey, o 39-credit-hour program includes courses in the foundations of curriculum 
Struc E" human relations in educational management, supervision of in- 
' propri, 100] ‘aw, and supervision in the elementary and secondary school. 
allo late elective courses, selected with the approval of a faculty advisor, 
Other } Udents to increase knowledge and skills in teaching content areas and in 


i | disciplines related to education and supervi- 


Sion m Imanistic and behaviora 
of C e program is struc tured to meet certification requirements in the District 
, Virginia, and some other states. 


umbia. Maryland 


Ab. 
in bit Requirements for the Master of Arts 
‘on and Human Development 
in Sraduate Sc hool of Education and Human Development seeks applicants 
leve] x Mg academic potential, high motivation, and aptitude to do graduate- 
Sub itte; Admission decisions are based on an evaluation of all material 
LP "s n Support of the application. The School requires official transcripts 
Votes ls onus undergraduate and graduate course work and acceptable test 
Two E eter the Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test. 
ife r0, S of recommendation and a personal interview with program faculty 
the deed. The interview may be waived with permission of the coordinator of 
Ina ted Program for those living outside the Washington metropolitan area. 
‘eleva tion to these basic requirements, individual programs may require 
tina) de Professional experience and other supporting documentation before a 
diyi cision on admission is made. Upon receipt of the application to the 
Dhlicant Program, information on specific requirements will be sent to the 


tentes ‘e personal interview, professional experience, and supporting ref- 
demi Provide important qualitative evidence concerning an applicant’s aca- 
. The dentia] and professional background 
"Dblic. mission review is based upon a comparison of qualifications among all 
Pec crit ishing both the School’s general admissions criteria and program- 
»4, teria, 
S, itive decisions 


are made quickly for applicants who present uniformly 
edentials in all areas. In some cases, unusually strong 
bre Vision. oe Comparatively weak factors and result in an offer of admission 
om Tov; a status in the School. For a student to be admitted to full candidacy 
edit p Visiona] status, he or she must earn grades of B or better in the first 9 


lae, 5 aPplicati i 
ty wots will ag cr 
Doyin; S 


Ours : 

i Urs of course work. Grades of I are not acceptable. 

Và 
Ady P Standing 

Ned of. 5. j L 
itin d Standing is granted for approved courses taken at other accredited 
le Schoo} ” but à minimum of 24 credit hours must be completed in the Gradu- 
MN h Education and Human Development as a master’s candidate. A 
i aster’. * credit hours taken in nondegree status may be credited toward 

Hg C egree 
Mni «Ced e E P z 
Pbi; Ped Standing is not granted for work completed five or more years before 
Or 


admission or readmission to master's candidacy. All work ac- 
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cepted for advanced standing must have been earned with a grade of vo 
and must be approved for acceptance by both the advisor and the dean. © 
Satisfactory, Audit, or other nonletter grades are not acceptable. 


Plan of Study 
d Huw” 


The plan of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education an é 
Development requires a minimum of 33 hours of graduate credit. Severe P. 
grams have additional credit hour requirements. The plan may, at the stl ' " 
option, include a thesis carrying six hours of graduate credit. Whether orn 
student selects the thesis option, a minimum of 18 hours must be from © i) 
planned primarily for graduate students (third-group courses). A minimum " 
hours, not including the thesis, must be from courses offered by the Gradi 
School of Education and Human Development. tli 

Programs are initially reviewed in conference with an admissions advise! i 
the School and subsequently finalized with a designated advisor in thé pj 
date's area of specialization. Programs are based on a candidate's interest? | 
background; those related to teaching in public schools are designed a 
certification requirements of the state and locality in which the candidate P 
to teach. ay 

All degree requirements must be completed within six years, whether stu, 
full time or part time. An additional (or seventh) year is allowed in the cas? 
student who breaks enrollment and is subsequently readmitted. 


Continuous Enrollment and Residence , 
Students must be continuously enrolled in the Graduate School of Education ty 
Human Development unless the dean grants a leave of absence. Failure t0? yo 
each semester of the academic year will result in lapse of candidacy. Subse? 
readmission is subject to whatever new conditions and regulations av 
established by the School. o 
Students who are graduating, requesting grade changes from that of r 
plete, or taking the comprehensive examination must be registered for at " 
credit hour during the semester in which these activities take place. COD as 
enrollment or leave of absence status is not acceptable in these circum je 
Students may, however, choose to wait for a semester in which they are 9 i 
registered for courses to finish Incompletes. It is necessary to regist@! p» 
summer sessions only if the student is applying to graduate during the " 


Scholarship 


, gif 
A grade-point average of 3.0 is required for graduation. Students who sl 
grade of C in more than 6 credit hours are subject to suspension. Stu gh ! 
receive a grade of F must confer with the dean before enrollment for fur ! 


l 
The Thesis 


Students may elect a thesis option. The choice of the thesis subje 
approved in writing by the student's advisor and filed in the office of the aa 
statement of the School's standards for the thesis and printed copies 0 jin" 
regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis are availab 
office of the dean. "i 
Payment of tuition for the thesis course entitles the candidate, dur, jr 
period of registration, to the advice and direction of the member 0 the m h 
under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, 9^ y 
time may be granted. The student must, however, be enrolled continuo al y t 
program. If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the additio? jj 
granted, the student must register for the entire 6 hours of thesis aga? 
tuition as for a repeated course. 


y 
ct ist | 


|, 
à 
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Mast.» 
er's Comprehensive Examination 


Cina: 

“andid. i i : , 

in, ates in master’s programs requiring 33 credit hours must take a compre- 

d examination. Candidates in some nonteaching programs whose basic 
Te i ; 

Wit ments exceed 36 credit hours may waive the ¢ omprehensive examination 


a ye" | 
tion PProval of the ac ademic advisor. Candidates who plan to take the examina- 
A Must be registered for at least 1 


ndm | credit hour in the semester it is to be taken 
Ed Ust file a writt 


Ucati en applic ation in the Dean's Office of the Graduate S hool of 

ey, ation and Human Development no later than 30 davs prior to the date of the 
Inati ` r ; ; ; . : H 

trva ation, Comprehensive examinations are required of students in Elemen- 


tion Condary Administration, »upervision, International Education. Educa- 
in Tean, tology Leadership, Exercise Science, Sport Studies, and all programs 


eac k t 
cher Preparation and Special Education 

Wo 

rk 

kin Othe 
Or 

ea | ; 
len achers Interested in developi 


tte aster’s program 
degi lOurs of 


ng or strengthening their academic compe- 

in Curriculum and Instruction encourages 12 to 15 

E work in departments 

atten, Cd to Provide in-service 
*8 to ona); 

Progra qualify for advanc ed 

May also be helpful t 


Ofece; - d A i ; 
Drofe „ession, The major emphasis is upon strengthening both academic and 
*sSiona] ' 


On 
De d Master’. Degree 

"Ons 3 j i ~ : 
ad un eS king à second master's degree in the Graduate School of Education 
Mente , nan Development must complete all core and specialization require- 
Th a minimum residency requirement of 24 credit hours. 

e 


Th Degree of 


e 
for qu qam of advanced study leading to thé degree of Education Specialist is 
Dre ta n With master's degrees in education who seek further professional 
Th On for Specific objectives 
r thesupervision of the Advanced Graduate Faculty and is 
fields of administration, counseling, curriculum and instruction, 


ther than education. The program is 
teachers the additional course work in a content 
certification or to improve classroom skills. The 
o previously trained teachers planning to re-enter 


Competencies 


Education Specialist 


À “cation, human resource development, and special education, 
"ise: 
ss 
The § Requirements 
low 

Mast t of Ing are required for entrance to an Education Specialist program: a 
of r Ine, ts in Education and Human Development or its equivalent, two years 
Nady R “At experience in an education or human development field, and a 
Qr ' Scholas i 

adu. tic 


j duat average of at least 3 
MUN j cord Examin 
culty me from a prof 
PDlica Visor, are 


“dor fig) gst l 


3 and an acceptable score on either the 
ation or Miller Analogies Test. Two letters of recommen- 
essional supervisor and one from the most recent graduate 
required, along with a statement of professional goals. Each 
e interviewed and recommended by a faculty advisor in the 


l'équirements for the degree 


of Education Specialist are the same as 
Ove), 2 degree of Master of 


Arts in Education and Human Development (see 


pr 
ams 
f of " f 
div; Study and Degree Requirements 
“Ulty ag, OBrams are developed, through a plan of study worked out with a 


Visor. 


to fit the candidate's skills, interests, and career goals. A mini- 
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mum of 30 credit hours beyond the requirements of the degree of Master of ^ 
in Education and Human Development is required. At least 21 hours of this® 
must be taken in residence at GW. A maximum of five calendar years is & o 
for completion of the program. | 

At least 12 of the required 30 hours must be in appropriate graduate cours 
education selected from the following areas: (1) foundations and cognate a 
(2) background and general principles of the field of study, and (3) an ae 
specialization. A graduate-level research methods course must be inclu 
the program if it was not completed in previous graduate work. 


The Comprehensive Examination 


Successful completion of a six-hour written examination and/or an oral exar? 
tion, at the option of the major field advisor, is required. Candidates tak h 
examination must be registered for at least 1 credit hour in the semester it}®™, 
taken and must file a written application in the dean's office at least 30 days? 
to the date of the examination. 


The Degree of Doctor of Education 


d 
The Graduate School of Education and Human Development offers prog", 
advanced study leading to the degree of Doctor of Education. These proi 
which are under the supervision of the Advanced Graduate Faculty, PJ 
major fields of study in curriculum and instruction, special education, cos 
ing, human development, educational administration and policy studies, y 
resource development, and higher education administration. Supporting ji 
are available in administration, higher education administration, COUDP y 
curriculum and instruction, elementary education, human development, jf 
resource development, international education, program evaluation, "^y 
secondary education, special education, supervision, and teacher edu pil 
With the approval of a student's program planning committee, course wor r 
be taken in other departments of the University and through the Consort gi 
programs require study of interrelated areas of education and a doctora ! 
tion in the major field of study: " 
All doctoral programs are designed to accommodate the needs of it? 
professionals who must pursue their studies on a part-time basis. j 
graduate courses, with few exceptions, are offered in the late P 
and evening. In some programs, selected courses may be taken at 0 
locations. 


Ü 


Admission Requirements j 
The applicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study; incl 
graduate work in fields prerequisite to his or her objective and comparab gf 
required for the degree of Master of Arts in Education and Human Devé al 
at this University. Students with a master's degree in a field other than e yf 
may be considered for doctoral study provided that the degree an 
experience are judged relevant by the major field program faculty: 
For an application to be forwarded to the major field program faculty er | 
consideration, an applicant must have a minimum graduate scholastiC WU 
3.3 and a 50th percentile score on the Miller Analogies Test or Gradué@ 
Examination. Under certain circumstances, the associate dean may P mou 
to the faculty a student who does not meet the stated criteria but who p 
exceptional promise in the chosen field. Programs often set higher " "A 
standards, and the number of spaces available for new doctoral stude 
the number that can be accepted. m the fol 
The applicant is strongly encouraged to schedule an interview with Lt 


ate admissions coordinator, who will discuss the applicant's needs 1? 


; or 


5" 
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the Schoo]'s re 


Buide 


sources, explain the required procedures and standards, and 
> the app 


licant through the admission process. In addition, al] applicants 
ave an interview with fac ulty members in the major field. Students 


eivi ; à : pe . à 
0 Ving favorable req ommendations from the major field faculty are admitted 
Precand 


idacy for the degree 
andidacy 

Q the ; , : 

Dto - Precandidacy period a minimum of 9 credit hours of course work in the 
Must be Including requirements specified by the Advanced Graduate Faculty, 
18 ià © completed. Full-time students must complete this work within the first 
adm: t hours; part-time students must complete it within three semesters of 
on nion to precandidac y. Application for full candidacy will then be decided 
Mena oasis of the quality of scholarship in the precandidacy period, the recom- 


Qualify ODS of instructors, a detailed plan for the balance of the program, and a 
Ying examination. 


P 

làn of Study 
ln 

Bener. r 1 ; . 
educat al two to three years of full-time study beyond the master’s degree in 
am; °D, or the equivalent in part-time study, are required. Course work and 


be tom ons must be completed within five years, : must 
Cedit P eted within eight years. The minimum residen y requirement is 36 
4 Ours of course work beyond the master's degree in education, plus 12 to 
Mum ia dissertation research. In most cases, course work bevond the mini- 
Pro : Squired. 
The f ams are indiv idually planned. Each program is divided into two parts. 
tomp e consists of studies preparatory to taking major and supporting field 
nsis "Sive examinations and required research tool studies. The second 
ertation and the final oral examination. 
Plan in admission to doctoral candidacy, the student is assigned to a program 
Otsid !8 committee of three faculty members, one of whom must be from 
sive exa © major field of study. Students who have completed the comprehen- 
Posa] Mminations and have received committee approval of a dissertation pro- 
Smeg USt register for 6 hours of Dissertation Research in two consecutive 
Othe i and 3 hours per semester thereafter, until the satisfactory completion 
More ‘Ssertation or the completion of 24 credit hours of dissertation research. 
C oe information is available in the Doctoral Student Handbook. 


No 
Qua] 


and the entire program must 


"bte. 
hensive Examinations 


ie third semester, the student must pass a three-hour 
the content of which includes material from both the 
“Sived ng 9! study and foundations of education. Doctoral students who re- 
"sivo 2 Ed.5, from this University, having consequently taken a compre- 
Qualie rj *Xamination. are required only to take the foundations portion of the 
mns examination. All course work, including the research tool require- 
Sive gy. St © successfully completed prior to taking the integrative comprehen- 
on (the only exception is the Pre-Dissertation Seminar). The inte- 
'hensive examination is a written 12-hour examination, six hours 
$ after ("I cCessive days. The candidate begins the second part of the 
|p atc too] f e satisfac tory completion of all examinations and the required 
NUS me. leld. Candidates taking the examination must be registered for at 
Plicatio “it hour in the semester it is to be taken and must file a written 
“ination in the dean’s office at least 30 days prior to the date of the 
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The Dissertation 


A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform original schola! 
research and to interpret and present its results 
At the beginning of the dissertation phase, the dean appoints a dissertatia 
committee, consisting of a chairperson (usually a faculty member in the má" 
field) and two additional faculty members. The candidate is required to sub 
proposal for the dissertation to this committee, which determines its @ 
tability. The dissertation is completed under the guidance of the « hairpers™ 
with the advice of the other members of the dissertation committee. ; 
To graduate in a particular semester, the candidate must submit to the dean." 
later than the date specified in the calendar, four complete copies of the disse 
tion and an abstract and biographical sketch for inclusion in the announcell | 
of the examination and for reproduction by University Microfilms, Inc. prie 
copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the dis? 
tation, preparation of the abstract, and services offered by University Microfill 
Inc., are available in the office of the dean. The successful candidate ford 
doctorate is required, before receiving the degree, to pay fees that are appi 
toward the expense of binding library copies of the dissertation, printing y 
Announcement of the Final Examination, and the basic service rende" 
University Microfilms, Inc., and to sign a microfilm agreement. 


The Final Examination i 
When the dissertation has approval of the dissertation chairman and at least 
other committee member, the candidate is recommended to the dean for Hemp 
oral examination, which must be passed at least 30 days before the degree » i 
conferred. The examination is open to the public and is conducted by 4 con 
tee of the faculty, appointed by the dean, supplemented by at least two lead? o 
the candidate's field of study from outside the University. Candidates yl 
successfully pass the oral examination are recommended for the degree 7 | 
faculty of the Graduate School of Education and Human Development. "m 
final edited copies of the dissertation must be submitted to the office of the à 
within one month of the final oral examination and no later than one 
before the degree is to be conferred 


Continuous Study and Residence ] 


Students must be continuously enrolled in the Graduate School of Educatio® i 
Human Development, unless the dean or the Advanced Graduate Faculty 8 si | 
leave of absence. Failure to register each semester of the academic year Magi] 
in lapse of candidacy. Subsequent readmission is subject to whatev? yy 
conditions and regulations have been established by the Advanced Gf | 


Faculty. | 


Off-Campus Degree Programs A 


The Graduate School of Education and Human Development offers off or] 
programs leading to the Master of Arts in Education and Human Develop. MA 
the fields of curriculum and instruction, elementary/secondary adminis 
higher education administration, human resource development, an wl. 
sion; the Master of Education in the field of secondary education ^ jf 
Education Specialist in the fields of administration, human resouJ ^s jp 
opment, and higher education. On-campus course registration i$ re ive | 
some cases. The programs are administered through the Division 0 


Programs 


2 


SCHOOL, OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


| jn G, "'rieder 
| *ociate Deans R.M. Soland C.M. Gilmore 
| iy duction 
| 
Con, roo n00 lof E ngineering and Applied Science was organized in 1884 as the 
Willian S$ entific School of Columbian University. It was named in honor of 
lo 1885 n Corcoran, president of the U niversity's Board of Trustees from 1869 
fhginger; e sc x ool was among the first to accept women for degree candidacy in 
times be rh e organization ‘aa otterings of the school have « hanged several 
Character, the years, but throughout most of its hist ory the program has been 
Name y "ga 9y its emphasis on principles rather than tec hnology. The current 
Through it, pod in 1962 1x Se 
Meeting: Bla ur departments C . Mechanical, and Environmental Engi- 
nent; and O. rical 1 ngineering Ci mputer science; Engineering Manage- 
Olfers |... " Perations Research ho Engineering and Applied Science 
gis edu te study | ading to th grees of Master of Science, Master of 
U Enginee S riegan ment, and Doctor t Science and to the professional degrees 
D the g tud and Applied Si Scientist Programs are individually planned ac cording 
The Scl ent’s preparation and nee 2ds 
Dartma OOl a also offers a graduate-level certificate program through its four 
Continu; nts and a comprehensive program of noncredit courses through its 
; Among 5 Engine ering Education Program. , 
tablished F *pecia! opportunities offered by the School ar e research institutes 
“Search for the purpose of t ng opportunities for students and fac ulty 
Contrib” Strengthening ties with counterparts in government and industry, and 
Dic] ing to the level pment and 


t harnessing of emerging technology. These 
Intelligence, Information Science and Tech- 
~ecommunications Systems Policy, Magnetics Re- 
1 Risk Analysis, Materials S lence, Medical Imaging and 
agement, Research, and Education; 
ire, and Structural Reliability Joint Institute for 
(located at the m ASA-L angley Research Center 
Applied Environmental Tec hnology; National 
ional Crash fta Center; Center for Stuc- 


log, "iB Institutes for Artificial 


Crisis and Disaster Mana 


le, F 


matey of F atig 


sional and doctoral degree programs 

than five years prior to admission to the 
t app]; and some departments re quire that it be earned more recently. 
“Bula : led toward 1] 


requirements, please see individual degree programs. 
Nn 
Sfe ^ 

Up, " 0f Credit 

D 06 

Mm.. Cred ti y 

qiiem, hours may be accepted in transfer, when applicable, to meet degree 
s alt. The 3 Of the School, if approved by the student’s advisor and department 
p edite Tedit must have been comple ted with grades of A or B at another 
Pre "a ] 
w Sted fi 5 M recognized institution, at a leve l of study equivalent to that being 
uite t »W. In ade lition, the profes 


credit be earned no more 


ty lons app. $ revious degree may ‘not be transferred. Transfer of credit 
at. "sity Pro O( ns th s tal 1às geni du hrough GW 's Division 
"hd before ap RA stams nat is, up to 6 credit hours may be taken in nondegree 
li. the SEAS) ng 3 for admission to degree status. For purposes of transfer of 
erica” of th. "a rfi ate program is not considered a prior degree. At the 


pé irtment concerne xd, 
© Drogr 


sam may | 


the 18 credit hours earned toward a 
nnl l+ 
ve appiied 


O a subse quent degree program. 


=- 
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English Language Requirements for Admission of International Students 


Applicants from countries where the official language is not English must td 
the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). The University looks 
minimum TOEFL score of 550 in considering candidates for admission: , 
International students coming from countries where English is not an 0 s 
language must take a placement test administered by the Department of Engl 
as a Foreign Language. Only those students who score 600 or higher on 
TOEFL will be exempted from this requirement. i 
Depending on the test results, the student may be restricted in the number? 
type of courses that can be taken. Students assigned English as a Foreign j 
guage (EFL) courses should anticipate additional related tuition expenses as 
as a possible extended period of time required to complete their degree pl 
Departments may set higher standards and should be consulted. 


Regulations 


See Fees and Financial Regulations; University Regulations. 


Attendance 


Students may not attend classes until registration is completed. They may p^ 
only those classes for which they are registered. Students are expected t0 8 JÜ 
all meetings of the courses in which they are registered, fully prepared to® " 
the work required. Students may be dropped from any course for undue 8 


Grades f | 


The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B Good; C, Minimum Pg 
Fail; CR, Credit (for satisfactory thesis completion); I, Incomplete; IPG, $^ | 
W, Authorized Withdrawal; Z, Unauthorized Withdrawal. Grades of 4^ 
B —-, C+, and C— may also be assigned. "n 
At the option of the instructor, the grade of I may be recorded if a stud? y? 
reasons beyond his or her control, is unable to complete the work of t e 
and if the instructor is informed of and approves such reasons before «p 
when grades must be reported. The grade may be used only if the studen” g| 
performance and class attendance in the course have been satisfacto g 
failure to complete the work of a course that is not satisfactorily explains, g/l 
instructor before the date when grades must be turned in will be gi? | 
acceptable reasons are later presented, the instructor may initiate an appr zl 
grade change. Although the grade of I may remain on the records for a me ag 
of one year, the instructor should normally set a much briefer perio (gf 
which the uncompleted work must be made up. The grade of I cannot be i df 
by the student's reregistering for the course here or taking its equiva yof | 
where. An incomplete that is not removed within one calendar year 1$ 
ically changed to an F. pat Y] 
The symbol Z is assigned when a student is registered for a course t p 
she has not attended and for which he or she has done no substan" ae | 
work. The grade of Z will not be considered in determining the ' | 
average. ; use 
Credit/No Credit Grading System—SEAS students may take SEAS C0 0! 
der the credit/no credit grading system, but credit for such courses i ! 
applied toward any degree program in SEAS. 


į 


, 


i 


f study yt 
ests for 


Changes in Program of Study 


A student may not make any changes in an approved program 0 
the consent of the faculty advisor and the department chair. Requ 


ee ee 


a BLEEP A 
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In c]; 
“Aas HH" : : 
the S 8 Tegistration must be made on a registration transaction f 


form, available in 
Ad E n e of Student Services 
adde gres During the first " days of the semester, courses may be 
m i le student s program by submitting a registration transaction form 
necessary Signatures. 


the fre 8 Courses Courses may be dropped without academic penalty during 
the i ea days of the semester by submitting a registration transaction form with 
f alty is ay signatures Permission for late withdrawal without ac ademic pen- 
tion f. 8 sted until the last day of classes on submittal of a registration transac- 
Such is 4 After the last day of classes, certific ation of exceptional circumstances, 
lent, "T m condition or forced absence « aused by work-related require- 
In aj ae ə required. 
] ange ias financ ial regulations governing withdrawal re 
Credi a n Course Status—The status of 
? audit or vice versa after the 


main in full effect. 
a course may not be changed from 
28th day of the semester 


Besig 
ence - | 
Al] nce ang Continuous Enrollment 
( Wor 
bythe k for the degree must be done in residence unless an e 


xception is granted 
addition, a student in a degree program is expected to 
Who brQusly enrolled in the School until the degree is conferred. A student 

'ks his or her registration must apply for readmission to the degree 
Maintain Under whatever conditions and regulations are in force at that time. To 
legeris ‘Ontinuous enrollment. a student may register in one of the following 


ie co, Partment chair. In 


x ctiys c 
Wait; Ve Stat 


Waiting us or Leave of Absence—T} 
Noth 


iis status is available to students who are 
ements completed); attending classes at 
cial approval); temporarily transferred out of the 
porary medical problems. 
Research Students not otherwise enrolled must register for 1 
r this designation to prepare for or take the comprehensive or 
&xamination. 


nh Programs 
he 


fo. Sradu; 
‘llowin uate Course work offered in support of tl 


: 1e degree programs in the 

G Ist is found under the fields of study designated by bold type. 

vil a js 

hd p... 

Eu eri Environmental Engineering 

Sp onmes Science M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc. 

“tural E al Engineering M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc. 
"gineering M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc. 


M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc. 


n : M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc. 
D ter Arc Communi. ations Security M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc. 
Qu tional" hitecture and VLSI M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc. 
Inq hics and U Multimedia Systems M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc. 
h stria -" Ser Interface M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc. 
sil nd Bineering MS. NY 

Ware E -Istributeq Computing M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc. 
lecti Sineering and Systems M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc. 
luto Bineering 
Omm, ON an 
cation Robotic S A 

ag, er and Engineering M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc. 


M.S 
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Electrophysics 


Energy Conversion, Power, and M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc: 
Transmission M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc. 

Industrial Engineering M.S 

Medical Engineering M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc: 

Systems Science, Networks, and Controls M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc. 


Engineering Management ps 
Domain-Specific Engineering Management M.E.M., M.S., Engr., App.SC 5 
Economics, Finance, and Cost Engineering M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.S¢ 


Engineering Management Principles, M.E.M., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc: 
Practices, and Methods 

Industrial Engineering M.S 

Information and Process Engineering M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc. 

Systems Engineering and Quantitative M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc. 


Analysis 


Mechanical Engineering 
Aerospace Engineering M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc. 
Design of Mechanical Engineering Systems M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc. 


Fluid Mechanics, Thermal Sciences, and M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.S¢ 
Energy 

Industrial Engineering M.S. j 

Solid Mechanics and Materials Science M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.S6- 

Transportation Safety Engineering M.S., D.Sc. 

Operations Research 

General Operations Research M.S., App.Sc. 

Industrial and Engineering Statistics M.S. 

Industrial Engineering M.S. 

Management Science M.S 

Manufacturing Systems M.S 

Mathematical Optimization M.S., D.Sc. l 

Stochastic Modeling M.S., D.Sc: | 

Telecommunications and Computers M.S 


Master’s Degree Programs per 
l 
Entrance Requirements y 
Admission to study toward a master's degree requires an appropriate 9 gf 
degree from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity tor W PA 
work in the field selected, such as may be indicated by undergradu gif | 
GRE scores, and similar data. (Although GRE scores are not require | 
sion to SEAS, applicants are encouraged to take the examination.) 
General Program Requirements m 
The student's program may cover a variety of fields or may conc? e 


particular areas. The minimum program consists of 24 credit hours “ai 
hours in the Department of Engineering Management) of approve v 
courses and a master's thesis (equivalent to 6 credit hours). With the apr ist 
the department, the student may elect an optional program without 8 "y 
consists of a minimum of 33 credit hours of approved graduate coU gl 
minimum number of credit hours is 30 for students in the Departmen jo 
cal Engineering and Computer Science, and 36 in the Department 0 nec) 
Management. Students whose undergraduate study does not include ail | 
prerequisites may be required to take additional course work. In nO ca 
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un 
Mergraduato € 
Maste 


ers degree 
eter admission. the 
LE : ned by es 
i hich the st 

-8 student’s 


ourses thus taken fulfill any part of the requirements for the 


student is assigned an advisor Programs of study are 
tablished prerequisites and the requirements of the department 


udent wishes to study. The program of study must be approved by 


advisor and the department chair 
Mstan» 

fasters Thesis 

8 Mas - 
ap aSter's thesis, w hen required, must demonstrate the student's ability to 
tou h ependent use of the knowledge and discipline of thought acquired 
00 " Braduate study, to undertake constructive work in a given field, and to 
stude Cate the results of the work in writing. Suitable work for which the 
as professional responsibility may be considered, whether done on or 


Spe ^ Provided no significant amount of work is completed without faculty 
Sion, 


0 Tepig ! - A : 
tea t Sister for the thesis course (299), the candidate must submit the thesis 


9 a ; 1 : 
Ment de appropriate department chair, on the form obtained from the depart- 
à ice and approved by the faculty advisor. At the beginning of the semester 
the ced graduation, the candidate must submit the thesis title to the dean, on 


Seu m available in the department office. While registered in the thesis course 
ence 299 


th 


Under wh -300, the student is entitled to the advice of the faculty member 
Qut thes, "9m the thesis is to be written. Students may consult with their advisors, 
M 


The £j, ave primary responsibility for the thesis. 


Stated ¢ esis in final form must be submitted to the department chair by the date 
Urse 300 ; calendar for the semester in which the candidate enrolls in thesis 
legis: D the event a thesis is untinished on the date specified, the student 
à Bister for continuous research. The overall time limit for earning the 
ID fina p l'ime Limits, below) may not be exceeded. A thesis may be submitted 
JY the zm one time. The acceptability of the thesis is determined exclusively 
Tent’, phn S Examination committee. If the thesis is unacceptable, the stu- 
n “Dies uate status is terminated j l 
thesis, of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the 


e in the department office. Accepted theses, with accompany- 


"ig dias availab] 
*lma "285, become the property of the University and are deposited in the 


n : , A 1 
"ulatic" rary, where the duplicate copies are bound and made available for 
n. 


er’s C 

3 ‘Omprehensive Examination 

Bami elds Quire tl 

lion to q 

and th 

Den’. bot 
İva p 


iat master's candidates pass a Master's Comprehensive 
emonstrate substantial understanding of principles and 
leir use in the area of interest. This examination may be written, 
ip sive im A graduate student who fails any portion of the Master's Compre- 
Sliven E nation on the first attempt may be examined once more if approval 
ation j examining committee. If the student again fails to complete the 
atisfactorily, graduate status is terminated. 

ship Requirements 


-point average of 3.0 is required for award of a master's degree; 
e awarded if a 3.0 average is earned in the required number 


W is | degree. A student who receives two grades of F or three grades 
nos 5 barred f 


y er rom further enrollment in graduate courses and, ordinarily, 
AU lee é > ité 
"i ®in y admitted as a degree candidate. A student may not repeat for credit a 

"80 y th Ich he or she has received a grade of C — or above, unless required to 


“epartment chair. A written statement requiring the student to 
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repeat such a course for credit must be submitted to the registrar by the dep 


ment chair. 


Time Limits 


A full-time student in the master's program is allowed a maximum o 


calendar years (excluding the time spent taking only English as a Foreign ; 
of first OB ig 
A parte 


guage courses) to complete all degree requirements, from the date 
tion as a degree candidate in prerequisite or graduate courses. ow 
student in the master’s program is allowed a maximum of five calendar Ye 
The time limit does not include any period of registration as an unclas? 

student before admission to degree candidate status or any period spe 
approved leave of absence. Students who do not complete degree require? r 
within the allowed time will have their degree candidate status terminate ^y 
may be readmitted to degree candidate status under conditions specified by 

department chair and approved by the dean . 

Graduate programs in the School of Engineering and Applied scient, 
available in the seven fields of study shown below. Each field in turn E f 
passes several areas of concentration that accentuate a specialized ocu” y 
course of study responds to the unique interests of the student, who des! " 
individual program in close consultation with the assigned advisor © yj 
areas, students follow a prescribed core and elect approved courses from V, y 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science and from other schools D 
University. Students must have satisfied, through undergraduate stv "d 
prerequisites specified, or approved equivalents. 

Because engineering expertise includes a broad foundation in 
engineering study may profitably be combined with study in other dé 
sharpen the engineer's focus in practice. Students whose interests sp? Ww 
plines may select from a number of joint field, single degree and joint field: 


degree programs. 


"ru 


Civil and Environmental Engineering " 
ered by the Dy} 


The field of Civil and Environmental Engineering is administ 
ment of Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering, which exp att 
the applicant’s background includes an undergraduate degree in eng! ab 
the physical sciences, or applied mathematics. A grade average 0 P i 
two years of undergraduate study will normally be required. ng 0| 
Because computers are integral to education and research, the abilit | 
computers is assumed in graduate courses. Mas 
Some areas of civil and environmental engineering leading to the vis? | 
Science are offered at the NASA- Langley Research Center, Hampton T4 
NASA Langley's extensive scientific and engineering facilities are use | 
ever possible j i 
Engineering Science—Required: ApSc 213; and either EngS 218, 231 rf 
else EngS 215, 284; and ME 221. Tracks include engineering mech" | 
ocean engineering. yl 
Environmental Engineering—Required: CE 212, 240, 284. 4 
Structural Engineering—Required: ApSc 213; EngS 215, 285. Tr 
computer-aided structural design, geotechnical engineering, an 
dynamics. 


nisi ! 


"| 
LR 


Computer Science , 
Prerequisite: CSci 51, 120, 131, 133, 140, 144, 172. Required: CSci 182, 
258. T 
The field of Computer Science is administered by the Department ° LI 
Engineering and Computer Science, which requires that the app” 
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rm n a scale of 4.0), or equivalent, for the last 60 
Sciences p. tuate work and be adequately prepared in the basic 
Selesta (Physic s and either chemistry or biology) and in mathematics (four 
Slers beyond precalculus) 
field ^! esis option requires that a minimum of 12 « redit hours be in the major 
Dust be ncentration For the nonthesis option, a minimum of 21 credit hours 
date 2 the major field. A student must also select a minimum of three 
already N Ourses outside the major area of concentration unless the student 
Mogram *5 à graduate degree in another field. In the case of an interdisciplinary 


pry; 2° Courses outside the major are required, but courses must be divided 
Ximate] y equally bet 


"Point average of at least 3.0 (í 
Ours of undergrac 


A may; tween or among the disciplines chosen. 
eui “imum of three courses at the 100 level may be counted toward the 
f tements for the 


tg degree. The following undergraduate courses may be taken 
st âduate crec 


‘tudy: pr ; lit if they are included in the student's approved program of 
Graduate’ 127, 128, 133, 144, 169, 178, 184; CSci 155, 174, 182, 185, ues 
‘Mester e students are required to attend several department colloquia each 
0g Our; lese are intended to broaden the student's professional outlook and 
Algorith °° interac tion with the faculty. Schedules are posted. 
ttficig) + and Theory 
Com al Intelligen: e 
ampu Architec ture and VLSI 
R Ucatio, ^" Communications Security 


Gn ona] and Multimedia Systems 
i a : 
Ing cs and User 


Interface 
d UStrj, Ip 
Dee: oi E 
erin En 


BIneering ( 


joint area with the fields of Electrical Engineering, Engi- 
Perenn i nagement, Mechanical Engineering, and Operations Research)— 
“Met rete: Math 33; ApSc 115; and either CSci 49, 50, 51. or 100. Required: 
$92, or > Engs 201; ( IR 282; and a projects course selected from EMgt 297, ME 
Pon 291, 
alle 
Song and Distributed Computing 
ItWare p 
Ys Engineering and Systems 
êctri 
Ter Ica] Engineering 
le] * : 
al p d of Electrica] Engineering is administered by the Department of Electri- 
LM Sineering > : 


Ce. and Computer Science. See the Computer Science field for 
"vo p Program requirements. A maximum of three courses at the 100 
n iraq, Counted toward the requirements for the degree. The following 
oe tude ate Courses may be taken for graduate credit if they are included in 

20. 13 *Pproved program of study: EE 126, 127, 128, 133, 144, 178, 184; 
he lomo, l, 133, 140, 144, 155, 157, 162, 174, 182, 185, 187. 
"uiro 0 and Robotics Prerequisite: CSci 100, 133; EE 12; APSc 58, 115. 
pom mi 276; EMgt 253; EngS 201; OR 282. 
3] 


tunic ations 


È trice] . ~Prerequisite: EE 11, 12, 20, 143. 
teer Power and Engineering Management (a joint program with the field of 
ited, 8 Management) -Prerequisite: EE 11, 12, 31, 32, 177; EMgt 170. Re- 
bot 261 um. 11, 212, 269, 297; five or six courses chosen from EE 178, 201, 202, 
TU EMgt 2^: 263, 264, 265, 266, 268, 269, 270, 290; one or two courses chosen 
etph 204 221, 222, 231, 255, 261, 262, 293 

a huis , 231, 255, 261, 262, 293. 

She Ysies—Prerequisite: EE 11, 12, 20, 31, 32, 121. 

4, * VOhversion. Power, and Transmission Prerequisite: EE 11, 12, 31, 32, 
du, 
j Strj ^ ro 
e fie * "gineering (joint area)— See requirements under the Computer Sci- 
Meg ld. >U T ] 

dica] p 

Sywte a] Engineering 


Terequisite: EE 11, 20, 121; or CSci 100, 120, 140. 


. "ence, Networks, and Controls—Prerequisite: EE 11, 12, 20, 114, 172. 
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Engineering Management 


ond, 29 
Prerequisite: EMgt 170; Math 52. Required: EMgt 211, 212, 254, 260, 269.7. 


and 297 or, for the two information tracks in the area of information and prem 
engineering, 296. 

The field of Engineering Management is administered by the 
Engineering Management, which requires that an applicant for the N ih 
Engineering Management degree have an undergraduate degree in engl ^ 
natural science, or mathematics. gf 

The core courses for both the M.E.M. and the M.S. degree program y 
required for the degree and must be taken prior to any other courses 
program. 

Master's degree students must have earned a grade of 
undergraduate prerequisite course, and in some cases a grade of B orb 


C or better in e 
ette! 


be stipulated. 


Master of Engineering Management j 


Domain-Specific Engineering Management Tracks in this area that le8 site 
M.E.M. degree include biotechnology management, construction and "^ 
management, environmental and energy management, management of Ti 
and development, marketing of technology, public works manageme"" 
transportation management 

Engineering Management Principles, Practices, and Methods 


Master of Science " 
Domain-Specific Engineering Management The track in this area thet »" 
the M.S. is manufacturing management. 
Economics, Finance, and Cost Engineering 
Electrical Power and Engineering Management (joint area)- 
under the Electrical Engineering field. fv? 
Information and Process Engineering—Tracks include information and ae 
engineering, information management and information systems, inte ! 
tems and human-computer interaction. ia) 
e indust 


ot! 
See requi” 


é 


Systems Engineering and Quantitative Analysis- -Tracks includ field” 
gineering (joint area: see requirements under the Computer Science : 
systems engineering and management. | 

i 
i 
Five-Year Bachelor of Science in the Field of Economics/ i 
Master of Science in the Field of Engineering Management 
See the Undergraduate Programs Bulletin. l 
; 
Five-Year Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis and Engineering) 
Master’s Degree in the Department of Engineering Management | 
See the Undergraduate Programs Bulletin. i 
| 
Mechanical Engineering " 
The field of Mechanical Engineering is administered by the Departme? 
Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering. See the Civil and Env! j 
Engineering field for entrance and program requirements. qe i 

Aerospace Engineering—Required: ApSc 213; EngS 284; ME 221. "T, 
available in aeroacoustics, aeronautics, astronautics, propulsion: 4 
systems. NT 

Design of Mechanical Engineering Systems—Required: ME 243, 25 and p 


Tracks include computer-aided design, computer-integrated desig? 
facturing, mechanical engineering design, and robotics. 
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Fluid Me 
284. M Me hanics, The 


D 


rma! Sciences, and Energy— Required: ApSc 213; EngS 


99 
Ind, 22 
seiedustria] Engineering (joint area 

lence field. 


See requirements under the Computer 
S 
"TR Mechan 


ics and Materials Science— Required: ApSc 213; EngS 213, 218, or 


Tro . 
Il'SDortation Safety Engineering Required: EngS 217, 284, 285. 


0 1 
Perations Research 


115, 116; CSci 100; Math 33. Required: OR 209, 216, and 
291 
d of Operations Research is adi 
enrol]; Search, which rec 


to Hel ninistered by the Department of Opera- 
> juires that students complete OR 209 and 216 before 
Ee other courses; in certain cases permission may be granted for concur- 
Rta de ration Prerequisite « ourses can usually be taken concurrently with 
Qum. © ; however, with the exception of ApSc 116, the undergraduate 
Dot fulfill any part of the requirements for the master's degree. 
Study cting OR 291 normally « omplete this course in the last semester of 
Genera] 


ndu Operations Research 
Stria] 
Sci tria] 


ace field 
Math Sement Science—Prerequisite, in lieu of field prerequisite: ApSc 115, 
483: One Required, in lieu of the field core: OR 201, 202, 235, 236: EMgt 281 or 
Mann- 2f EMgt 287 or Mgt 224 or Mgt 226; and either OR 291 or 299-300. 
8 Systems— Required, in addition to the field core: EE 276; EMgt 
Math 99 201; OR 282. 
ematica] Optimization 


oc. ae 
astic Modeling 


Engineering (joint. area|—See requirements under the Computer 


253 Mufacturin 


Sint M 
: aster of Science in the Field of Industrial and Engineering Statistics 
| Statistics Statistic 


Wey,” 

e "PO ^ MIA : 
Master x Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis and Engineering)/ 
Seet cience in the Field of Operations Research 


al Computing under Courses of Instruction. 


e U ; 
Ndergraduate Programs Bulletin. 
Vey 
Par . "uU . "í » ; 
Master Bachelor of Science in the Field of Economics: 
“Clence in the 


M. Field of Operations Research 
è the ty 
al Ndergraduate Programs Bulletin. 
ec 
E munications and Computers 
sh. "Quis; n. Dp 3 : 
poud E EE 143; CSci 100 and either CSci 120 or 172. The course of study 
ls inter vided approximately equally between the selected disciplines in 
The fi ISciplinary field 
MN C ot Telecommunications and Computers is administered by the De- 
ence fie slectrical Engineering and Computer Science. See the Computer 
- ~ “Or entrance and program requirements. 
e 


8sj 
Tho c "nal Degree Program 


Up Schoo] of Eno; . , s Honal 
meee rog, neering and Applied Science has established the professiona 
Ste, » Stam for those 


$ de students who wish to pursue course work beyond the 
3 : , > I i i i £ aci 

de earch S Bree with emphasis on applied subject material rather than on basic 
“Rr A 


“ee of cessful completion of the professional degree program leads to the 
Bineer or of Applied Scientist. 
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Entrance Requirements 


Admission to study toward the professional degree requires an appropi? 
master's degree from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity for pi 
ductive work in the field selected as indicated by prior scholarship and, whet 
appropriate, professional experience. The Department of Electrical Enginee 
and Computer Science requires applicants for the professional degree pro 
have had two years of professional experience after receiving the master’s deg, 
To study toward the degree of Engineer, an applicant must have earn 
bachelor's degree and a master's degree in an area of engineering. i 
To study toward the degree of Applied Scientist, an applicant must posit 
bachelor's degree in engineering, mathematics, or natural science an ama " 
degree in engineering, natural science, mathematics, or administration. v 
cants who have an equivalent quantitative background may be conside 
special cases by the respective departments ta 
Normally, a B average in graduate work is required. However, the miniy 
does not assure acceptance; the departments often set higher adm 
standards. fi | 
Some programs have specified prerequisites. An applicant who has sigah y 
deficiencies in preparation may be required to take prescribed underg^ gt 
and graduate courses as an unclassified student before being admitted tod y 
candidate status. In no case may courses thus taken fulfill any pa 


requirements for the professional degree. 


Program Requirements 


wal 
The student’s program may cover a variety of fields or concentrate in patting 
areas. The minimum program consists of 30 credit hours of approve y 
courses beyond a master's degree. Students whose graduate study 
include necessary prerequisites may be required to take additional couls? ts? 
Programs are determined by established prerequisites and the require? el 
the department in which the student wishes to study. The program ^ gj 
professional degree candidate must be approved by the student's advisor 
department chair. TA 
Each department may require its degree candidates to undertake an p 
the results of a technical design project or a development problem or to prey 
comprehensive technical report to demonstrate the candidate's ability i "| 
independent use of the knowledge and discipline of thought acquire! Fi 
graduate study. When applicable, the student will be informed of this? ja? | 
ment by the faculty advisor at the time the student's program is being or Tu 
In no case, however, will this project be more than 6 credit hours 9 
minimum 30. ! 
For requirements of a specific professional degree program, 
with the department concerned. l 


i 
please o | 


Scholarship Requirements " 


If a student studying for the professional degree receives two grades of PA 
grades below B, study is terminated and further enrollment prohibit&? ff 
dent must have a final grade-point average of 3.0 to receive the dé " d 
Department of Engineering Management requires à final grade-point av 

at least 3.4. 


Time Limits asi 
da maxi j 
e date y 

4 


i 


ges. 
r ass 


A full-time student in the professional degree program is allowe 
three calendar years to complete all degree requirements, from th 
registration as a degree candidate in prerequisite or graduate cou 
time student in this program is allowed a maximum of five calendar ? 
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time lim; 
be limit does not includ 
e ; 
le admission to degre 
ave of al 
jt a sence. 
will ents who do not complete degree requirements within the allowed time 
a 


: Ve their degree candidate status terminated. They may be readmitted to 
* candidate status under conditions specified by the department chair. 


e any period of registration as an unclassified student 
e candidate status or any period spent on approved 


Relni: 
“lationship with tł 


Candi 
800 


ie Doctoral Program 


dates for the I 


Joctor of Science degree or professional degree who are in 
Cademic 


standing may, with the approval of the faculty advisor and 
depart ‘hair, transfer from one degree program to the other within their 
they meet the qualifications and requirements specified by the 


- In the Department of Engineering Management, only one such 


e ic 
T 1$ permitted. 


Doct 
Or of Science Degree Program 


| a 
Scholars} l program is designed to prepare the student for a career of creative 
Bidang, Up by providing a broad but balanced background of knowledge and 
> [ r " . . . 
The t © in the performance of research. The program is divided into two stages. 
àrea of »Inade up of a study of related fields of learning that support the general 
Seep, esearch concentration, culminates in the qualifying examination. The 
Mitten composed of original research and the presentation of findings in a 
“lssertation, culminates in the final examination. 
~ Tan : 
Adm; ce Requirements 
1 l >} 
lice, On to study tow 
Pleta neato degre 
Studiag "OUTSe work 


ard a doctoral degree requires an appropriate earned 
e or master's degree from an accredited institution, com- 
à designated by the department as pertinent to the field to be 
holani acceptable professional background, and a capacity for creative 
«IP. Students whose highest earned degree is a baccalaureate must 
Dto, “ag Brade-point average (on a scale of 4.0) of at least 3.3 in that degree 
id» "ust submit scores from the Graduate Record Examination general test, 
tamed Bt Provide two letters of recommendation. For students whose highest 
n Tage Bee ts a master's degree, departmental requirements for the grade-point 
yg > in Course work leading to that degree are as follows (on a scale of 4.0): 
8, and “NVironmental Engineering, Computer Science, Electrical Engineer- 
“starch i anical Engineering, 3.4; Engineering Management and Operations 
thon 
te se, aoe Scores on the GRE are not required for applicants holding a master’s 
0 the Sch 3PPlicant who has taken the GRE should request that the scores be sent 
For a DR of Engineering and Applied Science. - n 
"ds Consult A requirements of a specific Doctor of Science degree program, 
~~" With the department concerned. 


gr 
Ubon n Requirements 
Sinan ssion to the first stage of the program (that is, study of related fields 
my Sor whe In the qualifying examination), the student is assigned a faculty 
wi apr directs his or her studies. In some departments a faculty committee 
clu ea Pointed instead of a single advisor, Programs of study are structured to 
dior field and (with the exception of the Department of Engineering 
al, a ) two minor or supporting fields. In the Department of Civil, Me- 
M Sci »nvironmental Engineering, one of the minor fields must be in 
"hte nce. In the Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer 
minor fields may be outside the department. In the Department of 
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Operations Research, one of the minor fields must be in a doctoral field wit 
the department. In the Department of Engineering Management, only one mi 
field is required, and students are encouraged to select the field outside 
department j 
A minimum of 30 credit hours in a formal program at the graduate level bey 
master’s study or, for students without master’s degrees, a minimum of sace 
hours in a formal program at the graduate level beyond the baccalaureie 
required. In many cases, particularly when the student undertakes à dod! 
program in a field other than that in which the earlier degree was obtained 
program of study exceeds the minimum number of credit hours. d 
Students admitted to doctoral study are encouraged to undertake one yay 
full-time study on campus. In general, the advisor will require the studen g 
register for a minimum of 6 credit hours of course work in every semester 
the summer sessions. ei 
To be admitted to the qualifying examination, the student must have an ove 
grade-point average of 3.2. The Department of Engineering Management red 
a cumulative grade-point average of at least 3.4. " 
If a doctoral student receives two grades of F or three grades below B, g9" y 
study is terminated and further enrollment prohibited. Courses in whe 
student earns grades below B are not included in the total credit-hour m 
ment for the degree. Students who receive any grade below B are requi 
review their programs of study with their advisors. 


Special Requirements 


: : vation 
Departments may establish a tool requirement, such as an examinatl? 


computer language. od! 
The Department of Engineering Management requires reading knowledé y 
foreign language to be demonstrated before the qualifying examination 
taken. The student must obtain the advisor's approval of the language 9*3 
Students from countries where English is not an official language mus 
the foreign language requirement by passing an English tool examination ^ jg 
istered for doctoral students by the English as a Foreign Language prog" 
the end of the first semester of residence in the doctoral program. 


w | 
j 


The Qualifying Examination g! 


The qualifying examination is the principal means of determining bo] 
student will qualify as a candidate for the doctoral degree and progres yg | 
second stage of the program. Its purpose is to ascertain that the stu en 4 
ground and intellectual development are adequate to support doctora w 
in the central field. (Some departments may administer a prequalifying | 
tion prior to completion of the study program.) y 

Qualifying examinations may be written or oral, or both, and are sc Na 
over à period of several days. They are conducted only during the fall an UN 
semesters, on dates established by the departments, and are administer 
faculty committee. Upon favorable report of the examiners to the doan reel) 
the department chair, the student is admitted to candidacy for the de TA 
student then begins specialized study and research under the superV gl 
designated member of the faculty or, in special instances, an outstand! q 
neer or scientist who is not a member of the faculty «tu 

At the discretion of the committee that prepared the examination» " off 
who fails any part of the qualifying examination may be given à secon "i 
tunity to qualify for candidacy. Usually, the entire examination must he $05 

Students who fail to qualify for candidacy in a doctoral program © : op" 
will be considered to have failed on a school-wide basis and will not 9 


to further doctoral study within the School. 


z m mmm os or or SN 
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r 
Digs 
Se 
Th Loon and Final Examination 
‘he 
* Stude ^ pi 
th Udent admitted to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Science chooses 
"l8 fac ty. f 
f Culty member under 


whom he or she wishes to conduct research; the 
mee ber may accept or reject the request to serve as the student's director 
mainder - The research area is approved by the director and throughout the 
Under +h. ot the doctoral program the candidate conducts dissertation research 
lacu ? director. However, the student may consult other members of the 


Of 2 Yn an informal basis Work on the dissertation is equivalent to a minimum 
^ cedit hours 


€ Dic ; i ug 

Origina) eration A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform 
d l mp 

i sole] Scholarly researc h and to present and interpret the results. The student 


e di e Ponsible for the content of the dissertation ^u 

elude ^ ertation should embody the results of an extended original study and 
en ibeerin lerial deemed worthy of publication in recognized scientific and 
"Search , 1g journals, The student is expected to attempt to have the results of the 
Sub itc Published as soon as possible after he or she receives the degree and to 
Publicas, Ples of the published material to the dean. Credit must be given in the 


t Cat : i Uy í 

tom's ‘On to the fact that the material is abstracted, summarized, or developed 
ISsertati 

Ment | 'Sertati 


fa on submitted to George Washington Universitv in partial fulfill- 
he is requirements for the Doctor of Science degree 
digg, "indidate must submit t 


) the department five complete copies of the 
(not to exceed 350 words) no later than the date 
ie abstract is included in the announcement of the 
issertas produc ed by l niversity Microfilms, Inc. One copy of 
C Dies lon is also sent to University Microfilms, Inc. 
disser o Of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the 
Micro n, preparation of the abstract, and services offered by University 
hri, q 2S Inc., are available in department offices. The successful candidate 
Is required, before receiving the degree, to pay a fee to cover part 
printing the abstract and for the basic service rendered by 
films, Inc. Accepted dissertations, with ac« ompanying draw- 
Iniversity and are deposited in the Gelman 
The’, Where b 


ae bound copies are available for circ ulation. 
à Ina] Examination 


r 
ecified O2 and an abstract 
tina] ita in the « alendar. TI 
the gi. ination and is re 


property of the 1 


Upon acceptance of the dissertation by the research 
Py is oral presented for the final examination. The final exam 
the ety of the and is open to the public. Ihe candidate must demonstrate a 
^ ML h ~ Special field of study and of the materials and tec hniques used in 
0 the r, ` The committee í f examiners may include qualified experts brought 
ty especially to participate in the examination. The director of 


Candidate is 


On: ^* Serve : I L sia ond take 
Qu 'inceq Tes as advocate for the c andidate. When the examining committee is 
i e ag Wall the quality and originality of the candidate's« ontribution to knowl- 
v. field bu his or her mastery of the scholarship and research techniques of 
ce 'm o Committee recommends the ¢ andidate for the degree of Doctor of 
if . D » x . . 
* exam. candidate should consult the department chair about scheduling 
Mination 
à 
“NOl, 
t 
p lent Requirem uir 
Ul}. 1 ents 


ne, m 
atil ^ ® doc toral 
ad One OUTS of w 


a lour af a: 
"ler unt) E of di 
Part. ;.. Satisfac 


students must register for a minimum of 9 hours per semester 
ork have been completed beyond the qualifying examination 
Ssertation research (course number 399) each semester there- 

tory completion of the final examination. 
b: Mester td students must normally register for a minimum of 6 hours 
l lon ntil 24 hours of work have been completed beyond the qualifying 
“Step and one hour of dissertation research (course number 399) each 
r until satisfactory completion of the final examination. 


Vo mi Dereafto 
nim : : . 
im load is required during the summer sessions 
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Time Limits 

In general, one year of study is the minimum amount of time to be spent" 
preparation for the qualifying examination, although the student may apP d 
the examination whenever he or she feels properly prepared. The qualiff j 
examination must be completed within five years of the date of admission; } 
the entire degree program must usually be completed within seven years 
time students in the doctoral program in engineering management are allow " 
maximum of five calendar years to complete all degree requirements.) is 
mum of two years of full-time study and research should be expected inm 
the requirements for the degree. The time period for completion of the deg 

be adjusted for an approved leave of absence. 


Certificate Program j 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers an 18-credit-hour dm 
cate program in the fields of computer science, electrical engineering, mee di 
cal engineering, and engineering management/operations research. At oe) 
cretion of the respective departments, credit earned in the certificate pror. 
can be applied to a subsequent degree program. Details are available int e 


of the dean. 


Continuing Engineering Education Program 


The Continuing Engineering Education Program offers a series of noncredit f 
courses designed to enhance the competence of practicing engineers an D 
agers. The courses are intended to update an engineering or science eg" " 
may be a number of years old by presenting new courses that providet "^ 
information in the fields of engineering, science, and engineering mana 


Contact the CEEP office for course descriptions and schedules. 


v 


ELLIOTT SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Dean H. Harding 

Associate Deans P.P. Hill, J.R. Millar 

Introduction " 
The Elliott School of International Affairs offers graduate and under 
programs to prepare individuals for an increasingly international an oot 
tional environment. The historical roots of the Elliott School can be pieni 
to the establishment of the School of Comparative Jurisprudence an ausi | 
in 1898. In 1966, the School separated from the School of Gov ernment,P | 
and International Affairs to become an independent unit, the Scho oof 
and International Affairs. In 1987, the name was changed to the e 
International Affairs, and in 1988 the School was renamed in honor 9 T 
and Lloyd H. Elliott, the President of George Washington University fro 
1988. 


A 


The Degree of Master of Arts — 


ip! 
i lg eg ts dl 
The Elliott School offers degree programs leading to the Master of Ato | 
fields of international affairs, European studies, internationa de 
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mas, Latin American studies, East Asian studies, Russian and East European 
5, Security policy studies, and science, technology, and public policy. 

OBrárhs are multidisciplinary and emphasize both domestic and foreign 
al policy. Course offerings draw heavily on the various academic 

a Partments of the University. Students develop a higher level of competence in 
istory... 2200 or a discipline that includes a solid understanding of major 
rica] ànd contemporary issues in international affairs, as preparation for 


tieg sonal employment in government or in international organizations, agen- 
*: Or business 


Mission Requirements 


study "Sion is normally for the fall semester only and may be for full- or part-time 
tive, ‘7, , "Ihission to master's programs in the Elliott School is highly competi- 
ftom be considered for admission, applicants must present a bachelor S degree 
Sore, o accredited college or university. Records of academic arem 
Men oe the general test of the Graduate Record Examination, PO: h of recon 
tion. ^ on, and a personal statement are the princ ipal components (0) spe "à 
demi addition, the applicant’s motivation, professional experience, oa Mar 
U the Preparation in economics and foreign language study will be considered 
The ola on process : : 
Ties in Owing additional requirements pertain to all applicants from coun- 
Subm; Which English is not an official language- Applicants are required to 
Written pores from the Test of English as a Foreign Language ( TOEF L). The Test of 
êdmisg; “glish (TWE) is also rec ommended The minimum wien psa sie 
müdigas ‘0 a graduate degree program is 570 Applicants admittec as coma 
Place es will be required to take the English as a Foreign Language (El a) 
Corg ent Test at George Washington University before registering. (T hose » n 
quired or more on the TOEFL are exempted.) EFL course work ws e 
l ' “epending on the applicant’s performance on the placement test. 


ernati ' , ; 
Curses ationa] Affairs—The applicant's undergraduate program should include 
Uajor q > International affairs or other relevant social sciences. In the case of 
tou, PriClencies in the social sciences or international relations, additional 


ew AL : s . ary 
ter’ tk may be specified beyond the minimum requirements for the mas 
Bree. j : 


“at i ; ; . +. ts P 
Por , Asian Studies— An undergraduate major in a pertinent field is required. 
Popa, ©oncentratior in Chinese language and literature, the undergraduate 
a ir guag 
“ould include 24 credit hours of Chinese language study. 
, "no 
itj, Pen Studies. 
“ng 8 good 
fill. NY comp] 
ar Course ir 


-An undergraduate major in a related field is preferred, 
background in European history and political systems and 
etion of two years of an appropriate European language and a 
1 introductory economics that includes a semester each of 
Microeconomics. 

Velo “Thational Dev 
the re ut is 8ene 
“stam with 
Prey A introduci 


lon ., S Study 
1 Chosen P =. 


elopment Studies—Previous course work in international de- 
rally required but may be waived for those students who enter 
strong analytical skills. Applicants must have completed a 
ory microeconomics before admission. The extent of required 
raining will differ, depending on the disciplinary specializa- 
Latin ease check with the Elliott School for program requirements. 
lude bacmetican Studies—The applicant's undergraduate program should in- 
ay be 9 OUnd course work related to Latin America. Majors in other fields 
d for admission provided that undergraduate course work 
Yr Portuguese and sufficient course work in one of the follow- 
Ute, hist Topology, economics, geography and regional science, Hispanic 
“ory, and political science. 
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i ^ i . jn? 
Russian and East European Studies—An undergraduate major in à pert. 
field is required. The undergraduate program should include the follow, 


courses, or equivalent: Hist 145, 146; PSc 131 or 168 or [Aff 92; Slav 1-280! 
or 5—6. 

Science, Technology, and Public Policy —Undergraduate majors in à sociali. 
or physical science or in engineering are eligible for admission. Analytic® 
and interest in policy issues with significant science or technology dimen iy 
are more important determinants of success in the program than any på , 
formal training or academic background. 

Security Policy Studies—An undergraduate background similar to thet y 
cified above for International Affairs would be appropriate. Work experien T 
the military or national security fields might compensate in part for inaC 5 
academic preparation. A background in economics or quantitative analysis* 


would also be helpful 


Readmission 


jo 
A graduate student who has not been continuously enrolled, or on app y 
leave of absence or inactive status, must file an application for readmiss! 
semester before planning to return to school. 


Regulations 


See Fees and Financial Regulations; University Regulations. 


Attendance i 


Students are held responsible for all of the work of the courses in which! j 
tered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor before provis y 
made to make up the work missed. A student suspended for any cause" 
attend classes during the period of suspension. 


Withdrawal " 

rs : s (a 
Withdrawal without academic penalty after the end of the eighth week of dgy 
(fall or spring semester) is permitted only in exceptional cases (see wit 
under University Regulations) 


General Requirements ft 
Programs leading to the Master of Arts degree vary in their requiremen | 
East Asian Studies program offers an option that requires a minimum of? "i 

hours of approved graduate work plus the successful completion of a : s 
student must register for 6 hours of thesis research (IAff 299 300). Mrd 
grams require a minimum of 36 credit hours of graduate course WOS jie 
include a thesis. The Security Policy Studies program does not hava | ay 
option; the Chinese language and literature concentration of the E9 ist 
Studies program requires the thesis option. In all programs, course work | 
in order to prepare for the Master's Comprehensive Examinations a. 
Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts are required to submit an Jk 
approved plan of studies (comprehensive fields, supporting course " 
requirement, etc.) to the office of student services by the end of the first yl 
in residence. Master's degrees are awarded by vote of the faculty after d oj 
es 


has completed the required course work and an acceptable thesis pg | 
has 
p 


e 


elected), has satisfied the foreign language or tool requirement, an 
the Master's Comprehensive Examinations. 

Under special circumstances undergraduate courses numbered 101773 
be counted toward the master's degree when registration for graduate 


D 
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'redit is expected, by arrangement with the instructor, to do work at the 
an6 ho l in addition to the regular work of the course. Dome no mone 
edito US of undergraduate courses may be taken for graduate. redit int le 30- 
Our program, and no more than 9 hours may be taken for graduate credit 
Who pao Credit-hour program. (An exception to this rule v the Case s yox us 
Courses E one or more fields in history; they may take 9 hours à 100- ib 
tou P n the 30-hour program and 12 in the 36-hour program.) Acac emic cre m 
degn a toward a previous degree may not be counted toward the master’s 
aster’s degree candidates must c omplete degree requirements within five 
continue i admission to the program. A student who is unable temporarily to 
Year p, 2€ plan of studies may request a leave of absence not to ext eed one 
Cite met sions beyond the five-year period may be granted in exceptional 
| ances, but the student will be required to register and pay for 6 credit 
ading and Research each semester. 
XCept for t} S granted for work done in absentia or without torma] meimei, 
the hg the thesis, which may be í ompleted in absentia with d 
May et ulum advisor and the dean No more than 6 hours of graduate credi 
Univ, sit asferred from other accredited institutions or another division of the 
tadeg ty, and these may be acc epted only under limited conditions of time, 
' and relevance to the student's program. 


Urri 
` ‘culum Require 
“Urri 


Aa: 


c : , i 
Nate um requirements for the master's programs are listed under the appro- 
Studi, ading in Courses of Instruction International Affairs; East Asian 


ments 


Studies. “Uropean Studies; International Development Studies; Latin American 
Policy. " Ussian and East European Studies; Science, Tec hnology, and Public 
^» and Security Policy Studies 
To ; 
ol i 
I Requirements 
h r 
d degree 


- Onstrate 'e programs, a candidate for the degree of Master of AN 
Tent) ; “e à reading knowledge (certified by the relevant language cepas - 
Study à th modern foreign language that has an appropriate literature for the 
Nalan D lield. Students in regional programs must demonstrate their ability 
guage appropriate to the study of the specific region. If a student selects a 
p Ree i not offered by the University, a testing fee will be charged. A master s 
ufi "andidate whose native language is not English may select English to 
Sümin © Tequirement with the approval of the advisor and the dean. The 
Minister ton, which will test high-level reading and writing proficiency, is ad- 
Can lid y the English as a Foreign Language program 
Public ates in the fields of security policy studies and science, technology, and 
Rape Policy may substitute quantitative research methods for a foreign lan- 
of B or requirement may be met by demonstration of proficiency (i.e., grades 
ndiqpier) at the level of Stat 105, 112, 118, or 183, or PAd 296. - 
^ tes in international affairs and in international development studies 
_ n the dean to substitute statistics for a foreign language. The primary 
stude PProving such petitions will be the relevance of the statistical skills to 
The |. "Us thesis research 
"às c “DBuage or tool examination should normally be taken before the student 
l he first 15 hours of work; it must be taken before the comprehen- 


sive . 'Ipleteq t 
re ation. No student may take the language or tool examination more 
„ee ti guaj 


bag; Petit 
"isis fo lo 


than admin 


mirer. mes. Students should consult their program guidelines for specific 
"iuirep "I$, possible academic « redit, and options concerning the tool 
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Master’s Comprehensive Examinations 


In addition to course examinations, the candidate must pass written Mast 
Comprehensive Examinations covering the chosen fields of study or disap 
specialization. Examinations are scheduled twice a year (in November ancii 
and should be taken during the last semester of course work or shortly afte 
completion of all prescribed course work. The student must have a 3.0 
point average and have completed the tool requirement in order to take f 
Comprehensive Examinations. If there is a lapse of time between completi 
course work and the examination, the student must be enrolled continue). 
during this period. It should be understood that course work constitute’ i 
partial preparation for the Master’s Comprehensive Examinations. Each ove 
is expected to pursue a program of additional reading in each of the sel 
fields, in accordance with the advice of the faculty members responsi p 
instruction in that field. A student who fails to pass any part of the api 
Comprehensive Examination may, in exceptional circumstances, an wit "1 
approval of the department and the dean, repeat the examination at the | 
scheduled examination date. If the student fails a second time, no further 


tunity to take the examination is permitted 


Scholarship Requirements 


Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, pall 
Credit; I, Incomplete; IPG, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; ano Mg 
authorized Withdrawal. Other grades that may be assigned are A—: TN 
C+, and C - . Courses taken to satisfy degree requirements cannot be taken 
Credit (CR) basis, with the exception of Thesis Research. 

Graduate students are required to maintain a minimum cumu 
point average of 3.0. Students whose cumulative grade point average 187 
3.0 at any time after having completed at least 9 credit hours will be # the 
additional semester in which to raise the grade point average above 30 | 
who fail to bring their grade point average over 3.0 at the end of the add 
semester will not be allowed to continue in the program. For part-time stu j| 
and those enrolled in summer sessions, a semester is interpreted to me 
interval in which at least 9 credit hours have accrued. "m 

A master’s candidate who receives a grade of F is required to present c el! 
consideration by the Dean's Council as to why he or she should be allow” | 
continue in the program of studies. Ti 

Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol I (Incomplete di | 
(Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol I indicates thatà i} d 
tory explanation has been given to the instructor for the student's f@ J| 
complete the required work of the course. Except for thesis research COP i 
Incomplete cannot be made up after the lapse of one calendar year. m 
plete that is not made up by the end of one calendar year remains as agra jot” | 
the student’s record. An Incomplete cannot be removed by reregistering g| 
course. No student will be permitted to register for courses or take t e ol 
hensive Examinations if there are more than two Incompletes outstan in 
record. 

A student who fails to meet the established deadlines for completi 
work or other elements of the program (e.g., comprehensive examina 
granted an extension may be required by the dean and the Dean's 
register for 3 credit hours of graduate Reading and Research for each seme 


the work is delinquent. 


lative " 


on s 
tions ! 

‘ow! $ 
C f a? 


The Thesis 4 
c . b d H e ld 
The thesis subject should be selected as early as possible so as to perm’ at | 
integration with the course work. A student will not be permitted to re 


D 


oe cr o m fu 
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esi a 
ted 2: Research (LAff 299—300) until the thesis subject has been formally submit- 


fequi ? dean's office. Some programs, such as international affairs, set specific 
by t tements in order t 
he mem 


etailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis 
student services office. 
for thesis research entitles the candidate, during the period 
1e advice and direction of the thesis director and the other 
eNtoll mer Case a thesis is unfinished, the student must maintain continuous 
thet esi nt and is allowed one calendar year to complete it. If the preparation of 
for the I$ extends beyond the additional calendar year, the student must register 
entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeated course. 


gr. 
Pecial Programs 


foment of tuition 


e 
tade ation, to th 


int 
A Master of Arts and Juris Doctor Degree Program 


(3 » 
Caio School of International Affairs cooperates with the National Law 
Juris no ering a program of study leading to the degrees of Master of Arts and 
and Octor, A student must be accepted for admission by both the Elliott School 
Same timer tonal Law Center. Applications should be made separately but at the 
Stude i 3. Both the Elliott School and the Law Center should be notified that the 
“ates th : Interested in the combined program. The National Law Center stipu- 
3 unit: st 9 first year of course work for the Juris Doctor degree must be taken as 
Studer. udents should consult with the Associate Dean of the Law Center for 
T wn Affairs, 
m “aster 
S ot inclu 


0 
fug; nd fu 


of Arts degree program consists of a 36-credit-hour program that 
de a thesis. The student selects a degree program offered by the 
lfills all of the requirements for the Master of Arts degree as well as 
e e requirements for the Juris Doctor degree. 

Elliott Se Center will accept up to 12 credit hours of Elliott School courses; the 
Of this ; Choo] wil] accept up to 12 credit hours of Law Center course work as part 
time st R egree program. The program takes approximately four years of full- 

Stu lini for completion. 

Center 3 will be registered in both the Elliott School and the National Law 
Ment AR must maintain this concurrent registration until all degree require- 
“OMple y en completed. All work for this combined degree program must be 
de in five years, unless an extension of time is granted by the respective 


aw 


Joint Ma 

Ster of Arts and Master of Business Administration Degree Program 
lott S. ~ k R 
M T» School of International Affairs cooperates with the School of Business 
; iter of a agement in offering a program of study leading to the degrees of 
5 In the field of international affairs and Master of Business Admin- 


Ban ternat; gree program consists of four components: the MBA program core, 
Oth tha tional business field, a general field, and a special or regional field. 
ad special or regional field are selected from the international 
“Students must also fulfill a language tool requirement by 
ENsive dm proficiency examination in a modern foreign language. Com- 

^aminations must be passed in the three fields of study. 


"^ 2 2 2 2 ee 
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Institute for European, Russian, and Eurasian Studies 
eal? 


The Institute for European, Russian, and Eurasian Studies is a research © 
nivel 


within the Elliott School. The Institute’s research associates include U afi 
faculty members and visiting scholars in the disciplines of international t 
political science, economics, history, geography, sociology, and releval a 


guages and literatures. Cross-disciplinary work is strongly encourage". 
Institute hosts numerous foreign visitors and brings ten to twelve distingu 
foreign and American scholars to the University as visiting fellows eac^z. 
Institute members develop and participate in scholarly conferences, $53 
and colloquia, public lectures, and research. Many are called upon to 8 mi 
leaders and agencies of the U.S. government and to provide expert comme " 
to the media. Institute faculty play a major role in teaching graduate Stu " 
discipline-based master's and doctoral programs and in interdisciplinaly As 
ter's programs. Institute faculty also administer and teach three geog"? p 
area—based Elliott School graduate programs: European Studies, Russia?” | 
East European Studies, and East Asian Studies 


Center for International Science and Technology Policy L 
= . :: - Ab ^ jon? 
The Center for International Science and Technology Policy is an internat jig 
known locus for research and the exchange of information and ideas. In m ji 
to overseeing the M.A. program in science, technology, and public po v wg 
Center organizes seminars and meetings, sponsors research, and hosts 


from elsewhere in the United States and abroad. 


Space Policy Institute 

The George Washington University established the Space Policy Institut sg 
independent center of competence in an important area of national a p 
national activity. The Institute focuses on policy issues related to civi sf 
activities and their interactions with national security space programs. n 
ducts research on space policy issues and organizes seminars, sympos™ 


conferences 


Gaston Sigur Center for East Asian Studies 4 


The mission of the Sigur Center is to increase the quality and broaden ther gy 
of scholarly research and publication on East Asian affairs, promote r, 
scholarly interaction, and serve as a center for educating a new 8 
students, scholars, analysts, and policymakers prepared to deal with the 
expanding role of East Asia and the Pacific Rim in world affairs. 


igo! 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The follow 
lepar tmen 
gree 


Graq 


ing section provides listings and descriptions of courses offered by the 
ts of instruction and interdepartmental programs. sein ad 
requirements of departments and programs in Columbian Co ege ar 
Mate School of Arts and Sciences and the Elliott School of rms 
1 airs aPpear under the department or program heading; eripe - st 
the Sc ool of Engineering and Applied Science, the Graduate Sc hool of Ec uc a 
ton and Human Development, and the School of Business and Public Manage- 

7, SPpear under the respective school's section. — Wipcs iater ae: 
| etermine the content of required or prerequisite courses below 2 
evel, See the Undergraduate Programs Bulletin. m ee 
, The Number of credit hours given for the satisfactory completion of a course y 2 
pi Most cases, indicated in parentheses after the title of the course. T hus, a yea 
"OUrse Biving 3 credit hours each semester is marked (3-3), and a get 
S 3e giving 3 credit hours is marked (3). A credit hour may be define As 
minute period of class work or one laboratory period a week for — t 
Sema. "Ing most course des: riptions is a parenthetical ett aan 
y Mester (fall or spring) for which the course is scheduled. The terr 


à indi ; ( first half of the 
Mti with two-semester courses and indicates that the first half of t 


Used only 
Curse i 


y ste atin. 
all offerings for the summer sessions are listed in this Baunata 
10uld consult the Summer Sessions Announcement for ac l itic " 

" y blis fc sprin 
$ R offerings Schedules of Classes are published for the fall and spring 
Meg i * 4 


se offerings. 
ters to provide information concerning the time of course offerir at it 
: 31 T Iniversitv reserves 
tigh * Courses as listed here are subject to change. The University pe r on 
her } to Withdraw any course announced or to « hange the course fees < 
^en : 


x ; 
Planation of Course Numbers 


“OUrsac l I > ;in the fres in and so yho- 
"ug Ses umbe ed 100 are planned Io stud nts in th f es I 
e 1 ) > € S € 


le > > 
by p ears, With the approval of the advisor and the dean, they mer Cain cci 
stude ANE and seniors. In certain instanc es, they may in ee M mire 
COUrse 5 to make up undergraduate deficiencies or — quisite: 
Faas Jut they may not be taken for graduate crec it. iiaa ipic ini 
Years pos numbered 101—200 are planned for — r n adit ET 
“Don t .XCept for accountancy courses, they may be taken for gre 


aken for graduate credit. en "hev 
Open vumbered 201 -300 are planned primarily for aerem re id 
Den n, with the approval of the instructor, to qualifiec we ai nd 
Pub) 9 other undergraduates. Qualified seniors in the Schoo x A verage the 
Prior M anagement registering for these cou pnis inis le for the graduate 
Oups,  PTOva] of the department chairman who is yg san Vr Ee e 
Complete. the prior approval of the dean. Nondegree A ier offered by the 
School or à bachelor’s degree may not "— in graduate course: ^ : 

, usiness ; blic Management. i TX inis- 
e Courses are aired in the 400s to set them apart for various adminis 


Wos, 7 ; to courses numbered in the 
200g, “8Sons; these courses are generally analogous to courses I 
Cr l 
* i ge é ;raduec shool of 
Arts nw numbered 301-400 in Columbian College and Gov Pen. m 
; ? nd Qan: : d Vana j vec "rft 
"Imitea t Sciences and the School of Engineering and App 


i - doctoral candidates 
? Braduate students, but they are primarily for doctoral candide 
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Courses numbered 301—400 in the School of Business and Public Managem 
are primarily for doctoral students; the courses are open to selected mas® 
students upon approved petition. In the Graduate School of Education © 
Human Development courses numbered 301—400 are limited to graduale? 
dents with master’s degrees from accredited institutions. «cai 

Courses numbered 701 and 721 represent an ongoing program of curric! í 
innovation at GW. The 701 number is used to designate experimental c0 
taught by individual faculty members. The 721 number designates inno | 
interdepartmental courses. The 751 number is used to list courses sponsi, 
jointly by two or more schools. Courses numbered in the 770s and 7805. 
taught by scholars who hold appointments as University Professors. ^ 
numbers do not indicate the level of difficulty. Courses in this series range " 
freshman-level offerings to classes designed for seniors and graduate stud, 
Unless the course description in the Schedule of Classes indicates that thet " 
prerequisites or that an interview with the instructor is required prior to reg! gs 
tion, 700 courses are open to all interested students, subject to their ad | 


approval and the rules of the respective schools. 


Key to Abbreviations 


The following abbreviations are used for course designations: 


Accy — Accountancy Fren French 
AdSc Administrative Sciences Gnet Genetics 
AmCv American Civilization Geob Geobiology » 
Anat Anatomy Geog Geography and Regio? 
Anes Anesthesiology Science 
Anth Anthropology Geol Geology d 
ApSc Applied Science Ger Germanic Languages an 
Art Art Literatures 
ArTh Art Therapy HCS Health Care Sciences net! 
Bioc Biochemistry HSMP Health Services Manag? 
BiSc Biological Sciences and Policy 
BAdm Business Administration Hist History 
Chem Chemistry Honr Honors T 
Chin Chinese HRD Human Resource Deve 
CE Civil Engineering HmSc Human Sciences 
Clas Classics HmSr Human Services 
CCAS Columbian College of Arts Hmn Humanities EN | 
and Sciences Idis — Interdisciplinary Cour" | 
Comm Communication IAff International Affairs ! 
CpMd Computer Medicine IBus International Busines 
CSci Computer Science Ital Italian 
Cns| Counseling Japn Japanese 
Derm Dermatology Jour Journalism 
Econ Economics Kor Korean 
Educ Educational Leadership Law Law 
EE Electrical Engineering Ling Linguistics 
EMed Emergency Medicine Mgt Management Science 
EMgt Engineering Management Mktg Marketing 
EngS Engineering Science MBAd Master of Business 
Engl English Administration 
EFL English as a Foreign Language Math Mathematics inf 
E&RP Environmental and Resource ME Mechanical Enginee™ 
Policy Med Medicine 
Envr Environmental Studies Micr Microbiology jar 
EMBA Executive Master of Business Onco Molecular and Cellu 
Administration Oncology 
ExSA Exercise and Sport Activities MStd Museum Studies 
ExSc Exercise Science Mus Music 
Fina Finance NCCS National Center for dies 


ForS Forensic Sciences Communication * 


ACCOUNTANCY 


N Naval Science Rad Radiology 
d Neurological Surgery Rel Religion 
m Neurology Rom Romance Literatures 
Neus Neuroscience SLP Service-Learning Program 
b&G Obstetrics and Gynecology Slav Slavic Languages and 
OR Operations Research Literatures 
Pht Ophthalmology Soc Sociology 
p Orthopaedic Surgery SocL Sociology: Legal 
ath Pathology Assistant Program 
PStd Peace Studies Span Spanish 
Peds Pediatrics SpEd Special Education 
ar Pharmacology SpHr Speech and Hearing 
pl Philosophy Stat — Statistics/Statistical 
hys Physics Computing 
a Physiology SMPP Strategic Management and 
Pps. Political Communication 1 Public Policy 
Pg. Political Psychology Surg Surgery é à 
p € Political Science TrEd Teacher Education 
chi ?"sychiatry and Behavioral TCom  Telecommunication 
P Sciences TrDa Theatre and Dance 
pee Psychology TStd Tourism Studies 
Pub Public Administration Univ University 
PPo| Public Health Urol Urology 
RaTy Public Policy WStu Women's Studies 
Radio and Television 
COUNT NC 
M 7 
Bape” AJ Mastro, C.M. Paik (Chair), M.G. Gallagher, J. Hilmy, D.R. Sheldon, W.R 
Associat F.D. Fowler, C.E. Tierney (Visiting) ipee 
Assistant ofessors L.G. Singleton, K.E. Smith, L.C. Moersen, F. Lindahl 


ofessors K.R. Kumar, E.R. Patterson 
See 


làncy the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study in aou. 
hilo *ading to the de rees of Master of Accountancy, Master of Taxation, and Doctor o. 
“O8ophy egree: 


M Financia] Accounting (3) Singleton, Sheldon 
e role of accounting in the dec ision-making process of external parties; 
© understanding, interpretation, and implementation of financial accounting. 

202 “ame as MBAd 210 (Fall and spring) a is 

ànagement Accounting (3) Paik, Linda 
e role of ac counting in the decision-making processes of management; under- 

Standing of how accounting influences resource allocation decisions in the organi- 

Zation Prerequisite: Accy 201 or MBAd 210. Credit cannot be earned for both 

Accy 202 and MBAd 211 (Fall and spring) 

Business Law for Accountants (3) , Moersen 

A study of the legal process and the principles and precepts of business law 

Within the context of the political and legal environment of business. Corpora- 

tions, Partnerships, securities, the debtor—creditor relationship, property, and 

22 legal liability and ethical standards (Spring) T1 

! and Budget Analysis (3) ai 

„a advanced cost analysis course, with emphasis on comparative costs, quan- 

titative techniques for cost data, managerial reporting systems, and manufactur- 


21 


- 


— 


se efficiency studies. Prerequisite: Accy 201 and 202 or MBAd 210 and 211 
Spring) -~ : 
Inancia] Reporting Standards (3) Sheldon 


Critical] understanding of the Financial Accounting Standards Board Pro- 

©uncements and professional standards for compilation of financial statements. 

^na ysis of alternative accounting treatments by management in financial re- 
Orting Prerequisite: Accy 201 or MBAd 210 (Fall and spring) 


Hila! 
nd analy® 


; tint 
of the various theoretical interpretations espoused in the process of formule 
e instr 


232 Accounting Theory (3) 
Alternative approaches to structuring a financial accounting theory à 


accounting standards. Prerequisite: Accy 225 or permission of th 


5pring) s 
t oft 
242 Business Income Taxation (3 Gall ” 
Federal tax concepts applicable to individuals, partnerships, fiduciaries s 

i PI I I j mo” 

corporations; emphasis on recognition of tax consequences attac hed to c0, 


; P 
business transactions and on tax planning. Not open to Master of Acc ountan“ 


Master of Taxation candidates (Fall and spring) pis! 


251 International Accounting (3) "m. 
i 
g cont 


A study of international accounting standards with emphasis on ac coun 
1b 
h 
^ 


til 


foreign conversion requirements compatible with domestic accountin í 
idation standards. Prerequisite: Accy 201 or MBAd 210 (Fall and "i 


255 Business Combinations and Not-for-Profit Organizations (3) oft 
Corporate concepts, business combination policies, including FASB ig 
AICPA business combination pronouncements. Analysis of combined añ " 


solidated financial statements; accounting for not-for-profit and governi dii 


f iP 
organizations. Prerequisite or (with approval of instructor) conc urrent I8 


tion: Accy 225 (Fall nad 
261 Federal Income Taxation (3) Galli 
A study of federal income taxation, covering gross income, deduction? F 
credits, sales and other disposition of property, capital gains and losses 
timing (Fall and spring m 
262 Federal Income Taxation of Partnerships (3) "m, 


Federal income taxation of partnerships; formation and operation, distribu F 
partners, liquidation, and transfer of partnership interests. S corporati 
considered. Prerequisite: Accy 242 or 261 (Spring) 1 d 
263 Federal Income Taxation of Corporations (3) Ga "i 
Federal income taxation of C and S corporations, covering formation, ye? 
structure, nonliquidating distributions, complete liquidations, corporat j 
mulations, and the alternative minimum tax. Prerequisite or conc urrent 
tion: Accy 242 or 261 Fall and spring) w 


264 Federal Taxation of Estates and Gifts (3) ino | 
An introduction to the federal taxation of wealth transfers and the est!" | 


taxation of estates and trusts. Topics include assets that comprise the gros i | 
deductions, valuation and liquidity problems, and estate planning. Pre? 
Accy 242 or 261 (Spring) Sp 
265 Tax Practice and Procedure (3) he l 
A study of federal tax practice and procedure, including organization of jif 
ethical responsibilities, statute of limitations, examination of returns ati? | 
for refund, penalties, and tax rulings. Prerequisite or concurrent regis 
Accy 261 (Fall) sø | 
266 Corporate Reorganizations and Affiliations (3) 
Advanced study of corporate taxation: corporate reorganizations, 
porations, consolidated returns, and carryover of tax attributes. 3 
Accy 263. (Spring) mA 
267 International Taxation (3) ; "4 
A comparative analysis of the tax policies of countries that play a signifies 
in the international trading system. Prerequisite: Accy 201 or MBAG * 
(Spring) 
268 Deferred Compensation (3) 
A study of tax aspects of deferred compensation arrangements, incl 
fied pension, profit-sharing, and stock bonus plans; retirement plans "P 
employed individuals; individual retirement accounts; and stock opt! A 


: n j 

requisite or concurrent registration: Accy 261 (Spring Se 

" : í 
269 Tax Research and Planning (3) ax! 


A study of the legislative, administrative, and judicial sources of fe r f 
Emphasis on the use of tax research tools in locating, interpreting, 4 . rest. 
cating tax law and on the complementary relationship between legà "d 
and quantitative decision making. Prerequisite or conc urrent 168” l 


Accy 261 (Fall) 
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81 


475 Contemporary Auditing Theory (3) 


Study of advanced independent (external) and inte 
tional 


Tierney 
rnal auditing concepts: opera- 
auditing, application of statistical sampling to auditing, audit of electronic 
data processing systems, computer applications, ethics. Prerequisite: Accy 225. 
(Spring 
Accounting Information Systems and EDP (3) Staff 


Jevelopment and application of accounting system theory, including analysis, 


®sign, control concepts, and implementation Integration of electronic data 
Processing, acc ounting systems, and management information systems. Prereq- 

299 eases Ac y 201 or MBAd 210 (Fall) 
Pecial Topics (3) 


Staff 

Experimental offering; new course topics and tea hing methods. May be re- 
291 peated once for credit (Fall and spring) 4 . 

‘nancial Statement Analysis (3) Hilmy, Sheldon 


Analysis and interpretation of financial statements for the guidance of manage- 
pont, directors, stockholders, and creditors; establishing firms’ business pro- 
iles; balanc e-sheet restructuring and the identification of financial and account- 


Me correction measures from financial statements Prerequisite: Accy 201 or 
MBAd 210 


297 ; (Fall and Spring) f i ! 
fessional Accountancy and Business/Government Policy (3) Staff 
^ Study of the development process of professional accounting standards 
through examination of the socioeconomic, political, legal, and management 
Process. Management policy concerns for alternatives in the selection of account- 
Ing standards Prerequisite: Master of Accountancy or Master of Taxation status. 

298 "all and spring) 
311 < rected Readings and Research (3B) : Staff 
'?minar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) Staff 

39 pw as SMPP 311 

9ctoral Seminar (arr Baber, Paik 
t meoning and research in technical areas of accounting; theoretical issues and 
"I application to practice; conceptual themes in professional literature; com- 

398 parative ac ounting research analyses (Fall and spring) 
“vanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Amited to d 


- octoral candidates preparing for the general examination. May be 
9peated f 


or credit 


ISsertation Research (arr.) Staff 


A "mited to doctoral candidates May be repeated for credit. 
DMInte 
r NISTRATIVE SCIENCES 
p fessor J. Ze; 
fesso ría *eidner (Direc tor) 
2 Ig arf ‘ Lecturers J Baker, O. Jacobs, E. Johnson, R. Sadacca, L. Broedling, M. Roberts, 
, Soci 


Moo ‘ 
4 Ciate /€ssor N.M. Dixon 


Slstan, Prof serial Lecturers R. Belous, B. Kutnick, L. Tanner, S. Wehrenberg 
Colu 7essorial Lecturer A. Martin 
Mni; tblan College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers interdepartmental 
dae resowe Sciences programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the fields 
ton d 3d for a bi management and organizational management. T he programs have m 
sj tence = i ic and private sector professionals who wish to increase their EE peir 

RAD tha o. d to improve their career pofential. The curricula provide knowledge anc 

Social, behavioral, quantitative, and information sciences. 


rof 
e, f , (nu hg E 
Stee wit Arts in the field of human resources management—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s 


Sch Wireg } average from an accredited college or university. i 
o "n ‘© general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 
ts and Scienc es, including 36 credit hours of course work. There is no thesis 
: xs. Students must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination. The follow- 
104 required: AdSc 209, 212, 213, 214, 220, 221, 222, 223, 248; Econ 219; Psyc 
"etes T of Ar 
With 


4 in the field of organizational management—Prerequisite: a bachelor's 
a P p 
aver 


age from an accredited college or university. 
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209 


211 


N 
pars 
N 


214 


N 
"" 
gı 


216 


217 


220 


CESE E SE E ee 
fs eas 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


d G rado 


Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College an pé 
School of Arts and Sciences, including 36 credit hours of course work. There is 00%, 
requirement. All students must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination. Th 
ing courses are required: AdSc 209, 216, 217, 221 or 201, 241, 242, 243; Econ 219; Psye* 
246, 259; 


e follot 


M 


Stat 104 


Management Systems (3) " 
An overview of management systems using the systems approac hto manage” g 
and problem solving: understanding long-range planning; management 0! i 
plex projects using computer systems; use of work breakdown structure 
cal-path planning systems and network analysis; cost-effectiveness ©” 
program evaluation. 

Psychology of Personnel Management (3) J 
An overview of human resources management, examining a unified et 
resources management program, including integration of human resoure al? 
ning, job analysis, employee selection, placement, training, performance? p 
tion, compensation management, and management information systems | 
chological theories underlying major personnel systems. 

Current Issues in Personnel Testing and Selection (3) ih 
Psychometric, legal, and organizational issues in personnel employment et 
and selection, reliability and validity of selection instruments, and the uU E 
selection systems. The legal environment, including test fairness in pP 4 | 
adverse impact, and statistical models of test fairness and specific see’ 
techniques. Prerequisite; Stat 104 

Managerial Leadership, Motivation, and Work (3) Á i 
Analysis of leadership behavior and managerial activities. Synthesis ^ | 
theories of leadership, including trait, behavior, situational, an iit | 
influence. Synthesis of motivational theories, including acognitive an p 
perspectives. Application of theories at various levels of formal orga? 
beyond the interpersonal perspective. | 
Personnel Training and Performance Appraisal Systems (3) o^ | 
Management training programs and training evaluation techniques. Perio ig 
appraisal techniques, appraisal systems, relationship of rewards to perio jr l 
and the appraisal interview. Training and rating systems that satisfy 
quirements and stimulate employee productivity. 

Current Issues in Organizational Design (3) 

Analytical framework for the design of complex organizations, incl 
hierarchical bureaucratic, functional, and matrix structures. Examina Jo 
ganizational technologies, control and boundaries, including design? apP ibe | 
emanating from Europe, Japan, and the United States, drawing on sys ] 


iat" | 
uds 


and moving toward broader organizational design issues. 

Theories and Management of Planned Change (3) j inte | 
A systems view of organizational change and development, including ^ al? 
tion strategies, data collection, diagnosis, and the integration and mana 
system-wide organizational change. 
Productivity and Human Performance (3) p d 
Definitions and measurement of individual, team, and organization’, i A 
tivity, effectiveness, and efficiency. Models for the analysis of organizat W 
individual productivity and productivity growth in industrialized nav? 
niques for increasing productivity 


Organizational Decision Making (3) si 

Examination of processes in organizational decision making; the state ^ 

research and applications for the practicing manager. Topics include ^. fot P 

style and decision making, problem discovery and diagnosis, seam. 

design of solution, evaluation and choice, group decision making. 

and support systems, and risk analysis. ms (3) a 
jo". 


Introduction to Computers, Programming, and Information Sysas : 
"i pe 


Computer architecture, hardware, and software in management ir Tf 

tems. Information systems principles, including data processing 8 Hi 
^ " " pi . 4 «d 

data communications, database management, and operating system "T 


: “one 
structures, structured modularization, structured programming con 


wise refinement and top—down programming. 
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N 


Theory and Practice of Compensation Management (3) 


Analysis of ontemporary compensation systems from both theoretical and prac- 
tical perspectives, in luding the latest decisions of courts and regulatory agen- 
Cies. Examination of motivational theories of pay, determinants and effects of 
salary st 


tructures on performance, incentive plans, performance-based « ompen- 
Sation, 


223 ¢ and managerial compensation systems. Prerequisite: AdSc 214 
-Ollective Bargaining (3) 
Analysis of federal and state employee relations laws and regulations. Topics 
Include the bargaining environment, wage and benefit issues in arbitration, 
arbitration of grievances, and employee relations in non-union organizations. 
240 Behavioral theories of labor negotiations. Prerequisite: AdSc 222 
"rporate Policy and Social Responsibility (3) 
*Xamination of the process of policy analysis, development, and implementa- 
tion Analysis of policy mechanisms, inc luding technology assessment, research 
and development, regulatory and control mec hanisms. Illustrative examples of 
policy issues and problems drawn from government and industry, covering a 
24 broad range of substantive areas 


trategic Management and Policy Formation (3) 


[ 
Ocesses and theories of strategic management in the profit and not-for-profit 
Sectors Ana 


lysis of behavioral, sociopolitical, and economic forces underlying 
Strategy formulation. Issues of strategic competitive advantage; corporate diver- 
sification; multinational corporations; evaluation and choice; and implementa- 
tion of fun tional and corporate strategies 
T Organizational Communication and Conflict Management (3) 
Theories and models of communications and communication media; barriers to 
effec tive communi ation and tec hniques for improving interpersonal, group, and 


C r ` " n :. " P $ i- 
"IBanizationa] communi ations. Sources of conflict in organizations at the indi 
vidua], group, and organizational levels; methods of conflict management and 
Tesolution 


Seminar: Leadership in Complex Organizations (3) 


Ye View of leadership taken in this seminar extends theories beyond the inter- 
Persona]. 


: near-immediate time frame toward an organizational perspective in 
Which , 


ause-and-effect linkages are traced. The leadership role as an attribute of 
“System. How effec tive leaders reduce uncertainty through appropriate adaptive 
246 Change, 
C LE 

"mbarative Management (3) 
; ternational dimensions 

uding cross-n 
CTOss-cy] 


of management over a broad spectrum of topics, in- 
ational transfer and management practices in a global economy; 
: tural interaction; isiness—government relations; expatriation and re- 
Patriatioy 


lol international strategic management; technology transfer; 
alo € f 
248 È Dalization of human resources management. 


Tategic Human Resource Planning (3) i 

Verview of the principles of human resource planning. Model for determining 
aaan resource requirements, including forecasting, goal setting; human re 

urce auditing, and environmental sc anning. Analysis of the interfaces between 


n i Tì- 
a resource planning and personnel selection, job design, training, compen 
By on, and related functions. 


Annan Resource Information Systems (3) 
i Nalysig Oo 


1 processes; 


f information systems designed to support planning, administration, 
ay making, and control activities of human resource manegentent. wae 
yet applications such as personnel selection and ORDINARIUM 
AdSc 18, payroll and benefit management, and career pathing. Prerequisite: 

E 201 or 221, or permission of instructor. 


search in selected fields within administrative sciences. Admis- 
ee permission of faculty advisor and instructor 

cial Topics (3) 

al topics in human resource strategic planning, computer-based learning, 


Or 95, -Omputer interaction, and organizational design. Prerequisite: AdSc 201 
*98 Dine, CDd Psyc 244 or 245. 


irec , 
Su ected eadings (arr.) l 
sio vised readings in selected fields within administrative sciences. Admis- 
sion by 


prior permission of faculty advisor and instruc tor. 


84 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


AMERICAN STUDIES a 


Professors B.M. Mergen, H.F. Gillette, Jr., J.M. Vlach, J.O. Horton, R.W. Longstreth 
Professorial Lecturers L. Miller, W.E. Washburn 

Associate Professors P.M, Palmer (Director), T.A. Murphy 

Adjunct Associate Professor P.J. Cressey 

Associate Professorial Lecturer B.G. Carson 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer O. Ridout 


Graduate Committee dv 
W.H. Becker, H.F. Gillette, Jr., J.O. Horton, R.W. Longstreth, B.M. Mergen, C.C. Mo 


T.A. Murphy, P.M. Palmer, L.P. Ribuffo, C.W. Sten, J.M Vlach, D.D. Wallace, Jf 


ye) 
Master of Arts in the field of American civilization—Prerequisite: the degree of Bao” 


of Arts in American civilization or a related field. y 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian Co it 
School of Arts and Sciences, including (1) AmCv 271; (2) 21 credit hours chos, y 
carefully related pattern of study of American civilization that includes at - 
research seminar; (3) a comprehensive examination covering general c ompetence A g 
ican civilization and the candidate's area of concentration; (4) a thesis (6 cr "^ 
written on a topic approved by the student's advisor or, with permission of the adv! "i 
the director of the program, 12 credit hours of additional course work, 6 of whic "T. 
research oriented. Special options in the master's degree program inc lude the ol st 

1. A concentration in museums and material culture—Course emphasis ont jut 
artifacts in historical research, offered in association with the Smithsonian Inst of 
Required in addition to the general requirements outlined above: AmCv 250. w 
mended: courses in decorative arts, architectural history, historical archaeology: Di 
technology, history of art, and folklife. Programs specific to museum studies an 
education are also available tesi 
2. Aconcentration in historic preservation—Course emphasis on interpreting” s 
historic preservation through a humanistic framework. Prerequisite: a course in^ ef 
architectural history. For this concentration, the general requirements outlined 8 i 
amended as follows. Required: 36 credit hours, consisting of 12 hours of American W 
tion courses including AmCv 271-72; 18 hours of historic preservation c ourses IP v 


AmCv 277-78; a thesis (6 hours). A comprehensive examination, as outline 


él / 


required. [An 
3. A concentration in folklife—Course emphasis on the expressive culture Oit 


folk societies and theories and methods for their evaluation and interpretation: po^. 
addition to the general requirements outlined above: AmCv 256, 257. Recon cJ | 
courses in topics related to folklife, such as regionalism, oral history, materia 
vernacular architecture, and social and cultural history. yl 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American civilization—This program og 
work in the humanities and/or social sciences as preparation for research anf mit 
with the option of stressing preparation for museum careers. Applicants are y" ! 
have an adequate background in the humanities and/or social sciences as they apr" | 
understanding of American civilization 4 ci^ 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College 829 a, 
School of Arts and Sciences and successful completion of a reading knowle ge ih 
tion in an approved foreign language. Candidates must pass a General Examina" «f| 
areas within three calendar years of matriculation. Four fields are elected wit M 
the advisory committee; one field may represent foreign coverage. Other aron pi 
chosen from American diplomatic, economic, political, social, cultural, or ume 4 
folklife, literature, art, philosophy, or religion; Afro-American history; histor’ ajo] 
tion; or some areas of the social and behavioral sciences. In affiliation with the Sm / 
Institution, possible topics include aerospace history, decorative arts, ethnohist? Am 
of science, history of technology, industrial archaeology, material aspects eh pe, 
civilization, and various fields in the history of art. Additional areas © s jt 


llege and Gad 


ue 


arranged within the University and in both the Library of Congress and the í bí 
Special announcements concerning these programs are issued periodically : 3j 
able in the office of the Director of the American Studies Program. pt! 


" i ^ ex 
Research fields for the dissertation may be chosen from any of the above 


dealing with the culture of an area outside the United States. 


E 
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With 


b Permissi« n 
l grad, 
B'aduate , redit 


ulletin ¢ 
illetin lor course 


a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 
idditional course work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 
listings 
22( le : í x 

^) Historical Feminist Theory (3) 


Palmer 
Same as WSt 


225 History of Washington, D.C Gillette 
The social history of Washington, from village to metropolis, with emphasis 
through field trips on the evolution of residential neighborhoods and related 

25455 "pg of hist ric | reserv and conservation. Same as Hist 225 (Spring) 

" “esearch Orientation Seminar: Staff 
Americana Collections (3—3 

Examination of major themes in American civilization as they relate to the 

Collections in major Washington-area libraries. Full-year course with direct expo- 

Sure to Library i materials. May be taken either as a conventional seminar 

Culminating in a research paper or as preparation for a doctoral reading field 

.. “Alternate academic vears 

256 Folklore Theory (3 Vlach 
1 intellectual history of Americ an folklore research; analysis of particular 

257 theories and methods Same is Anth 256 (Spring) 
*minar: American Folklife (3) Vlach 
“search and discussion on the traditional cultures of various geographical 
Tegions of the | ed States. Analysis of folk art, craft, and architecture; regional 

259 moet c ide Same as Anth 257 (Fall) 

~ Opics in American Folklife (3 Staff 
^ Seminar devoted to a variety of subjects related to folklore and folklife, such as 
Public folklore policy, folk music, or ethnic folk folklore and culture Specific 

hn to be determined by the interests of available faculty and the needs of the 
271 Sine Program Same as / nth 259 -T em Dat ag 
r: Scope and Methods in American Studies (3) Murphy 
nsideration of American studies as an area for researc h and teaching; introduc- 
don to bibliogr iphy. Required of candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the 
275 field of American civilization Fall) 
* Cultural 7 heory and American Studies (3 Gillette, Mergen 
y Jor issues in critical and cultural theory as they relate to American culture 
*rlous interpretive approaches in luding discourse analysis, cultural studies, 
new historicism, anthropological theory, etc. Prerequisite: AmCv 271. 
273 Studie” alternate years) TM 
„Mes in Early American Culture (3) Seavey 
275 m3 Engl/Hist 273 
` m ® Politics of Historic Preserv ation (3) Staff 
ee of the political issues, forces, events, and players that : — 
E paporary preservation practice, with an emphasis on public po s; "p 
— not been resolved and continue to confront preservation objectives. 
276 Ec luisite Permission of instructor. (Spring) = 
nomics of Preservation 3) Wagner 
and tt of economic techniques and benefits used to encourage the retention 
se ^w use of historic buildings and districts in the United States. Emphasis on 
I alization of older commercial c enters and the Mainstreet program. Prerequi- 
422.58 Hi, Permission Xt instructor (Spring) 
There Preservation: Principles and Methods (3—3) Longstreth 
2 SC 


^" Ope and purpose of the preservation movement in the United States, with 
Cus on { le 
n devel 


the p »pments since the 1960s. Preservation theories, attitudes —— 
dox Ma. and toward design, the intent and impact of legislation, approaches to 
€ ‘entation, the concept of significance, and preservation as an instrument of 
280 Field M Same is Hist 277-78. (Academic year) 
Indepth oo in Architectural Documentation (3) tsh m yes 
Niques fc t tematic examination of cultural landscape, focusing on IN id T . 
field .., " recording, analysis, and interpretation of historic properties. Work at 


Held oi : ) ; à 

282 Semis, °S 1s supplemented by lectures, discussion, and readings. (Fall) 
à Mr in American Architecture (3) Longstreth 
Advanced 


urbe research problems addressing artistic, cultural, social, technical, and 
anistic aspects of American architecture in the 19th and 20th centuries 
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Topics vary. Prerequisite: AmCv 175 or 176 or equivalent, or permissioP ' 

instructor (Spring, alternate years) surf 
286 Interpretation in the Historic House Museum (3) 

Same as Educ 286 qi 


289—90 Seminar: Topics in American Civilization (3—3) 
Research problems selected by the instructor. Prepar 
history or other area appropriate to the topic of the seminar 


E. 
ation in American cul f 
(Ac ademic) di 


294 Archaeology Field/Laboratory Research (3) Cressey; 
Same as Anth 294 owl 

295 Independent Study (arr.) : 
Limited to master’s candidates. Written permission of instructor required j 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) vid 
351 Vernacular Architecture (3) n 


Examination of selected regional and ethnic traditions in American b jin 
Survey and field techniques and use of documentary sources. (SP 
alternate years) ey 
355—56 Practicum: Advanced Library Research (3—3) “sb | 
Practical problems in control of library materials with e 
major area libraries. Prerequisite: AmCv 255-56 (Academic year) cil 
379 Readings in American Cultural History (3) Mergen: (d 
Major issues in the cultural and intellectual history of the l Inited States: ^ | 
of verbal and written forms of expression to assess the impact of e00 (p 
development and race and gender relations on American society 


^ ion?” 
mphasis on collect" | 


alternate years) 


380 Research in American Cultural History (3) ual 
Research on selected topics in the cultural and intellectual history of the 
States. Prerequisite: AmCv 379. (Spring, alternate years) ow 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) "4 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex& 
May be repeated for credit. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeat 


sp 


ed for credit 


Courses Offered in Affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution pl 
the $5. 
jvi in, 

"Lu 


Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with 
sonian Institution's Program for Graduate Students in the History of American 

The following courses are offered at the National Museum of American History 
National Portrait Gallery by members of their staffs 


ut | 
Washburt e 


250 American Material Culture (3) j 
Familiarization with the historical collections of the Smithsonian Instit. | 
introduction to opportunities for research and publication based OF © li| 
objects. Required of all students in the master’s and doctoral progr& 


with the Smithsonian Institution. (Fall) an v 
251 Museum Research and Education (3) Washburn ge^ 


Supervised work and/or study under the direction of Smithsonian staf hi 
and research associates—museum visitor behavior, costumes an "p 
decorative arts, and photography as historical documentation. 
spring) 

252—53 American Decorative Arts (3—3) , 
Concepts of visual recognition and evaluation of surviving domesti¢ 
from the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries, including those made 0 
glass, metal, and cloth. AmCv 252 is prerequisite to AmCv 253. 
year) "m. yf 

284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) Mil tl i 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Art Departmen y ig 


F 


" : : . invo sg 

tion of selected problems and themes in American cultural history i” , aff" 

use of artistic materials in different media; emphasis on methodo - Y 

lytic techniques. May be repeated for credit. M 
j 


285 Technology, Labor, and American Society (3) ds 
Selected readings on the interrelations among technology, labor, 8? 


the United States 


z s ma PP oe ge 
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352 Research in As 
Supervised stu 
ities of the 

394 Advance 


Limited 


pects of American Civilization (3) 

ly and/or fieldwork in selected subject areas related to the activ- 
Smithsonian Institution. (Fall or spring) 

d Reading and Research (arr.) 


to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
In fields offered ir 


i n affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution. May be repeated 
or credit. 


395 Dies 
5 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations significantly related 
to the material as} 


ects of American civilization. Students work under curatorial 
Supervision at the Smithsonian Institution. May be repeated for credit. 


ANATOMy 
p am, partment of Anatomy offers the ourses listed below in support of basic science 
D * ered by Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
*Partmental prerequisite: Faculty approval is required for all courses. 
202 Gross Anatomy (6) Slaby, Bohn 
®gional dissections of adult cadaver supplemented with lectures and X-rays. 
204 Naboratory fee, $30 (Fall) 
neuroanatomy (2) Peusner 
'T0$$ and microscopic anatomy of central nervous system and special senses. 
205 "aboratory fee, $13 Y 
` , man Microscopic Anatomy (4) Koering and Staff 
. licros opic structure of cells, tissues, and organs of the human body. Laboratory 
212 Ne; 920 (Fall) 
4'eurobiology (3) Peusner and Staff 
n integrated survey of the structure and function of the human nervous system; 
421.2» *cture, clinical demonstration, and laboratorv. Laboratory fee, $25. 


Seminar (1- 
"Sec 


1) Bohn 


i arch reports and discussions of special topics by guest lecturers, staff, and 
Stude 
udents (Academic year) 


,uman Variation (1) 
253 “ame as Anth 146 


i rain—Tissue Interactions (1) 
Dteractions 
endo« rine 


Ubelaker 


Moody and Huang 
of the central nervous system with the muscular, sensory, and 


T systems. Student presentations and clinical aspects. (Fall and 
260 Spring) 

Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology (3) Koering 

Dtroductio 


n to the morphol 


: ogy of the cell, utilizing current laboratory protocols. 
276 dmission by | 


ermission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. 


vanced Studies in Anatomy (1) Staff 
c and conferences on selected anatomical subspecialties—endocrinol- 
277 œ> leratology, growth, and others. May be repeated for credit. (Spring) 
isi Topics in Neuroanatomy (1) À PE Staff 
Vous ed topics regarding the structural and functional organization of the ner- 
? System. May be repeated for credit. (Fall) 


fesson ; 
A tori, M. Krulfeld, R.L. Humphrey, A.S. Brooks (Chair), C.J. Allen, J.M. Vlach 


Aq Ociate p, ^Cturers D.H. Ubelaker, S. Hertz 


June, 4. fessors J.C Kuipers, B.D. Miller 
Attociqr A SSOCiate Profe 


A B f ssors C.R. Rose, P.J Cressey, N.L. Benco 
4 Sisto Ofessoria] Lec turers D.W. von Endt, A. Rosenberger 
djy essor R.R, Grinker 


ssor E.M. Suthers 
Lecturers D. Baxter, B. Bennett, J.P. Homiak 


ch, Polog rts in the field of anthropology— Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree; a major in 
Udeq Cou 'S preferred but not mandatory. The undergraduate program should have 
"Ses above the introduc tory level in anthropological theory, social organiza- 


88 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


i ' grou? 
and biological anthropology. Students with less backgn y 


tion, linguistics, archaeology, 
undergrad" 


in anthropology may be admitted but may be required to take one or more 
courses to make up deficiencies before beginning the degree program ey 

1. General degree— Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian ¥ 
lege and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The minimum requirement ¢ onsists ? "i 
credit hours of approved graduate course work generally followed by a thesis (Anth? d 
300). Under certain circumstances, however, the department may permi 
study consisting of 36 credit hours of approved course work without a thesis A 
credit hours drawn from the sequence Anth 201, 202, 203, 204 should be included ^. 
program of study and should be completed during the first 24 credit hours of 9 
course work. For students with fewer than four undergraduate semesters of one iW 


s i $ 
foreign language, a reading knowledge examination in à major foreign language mu ss! 


passed before beginning the third semester of gr iduate work. All students must P^ 
general Master's Comprehensive Examination 

2. With a concentration in museum training Required: the general re 
stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The prog? ig 
study is the same as that described for the general degree, above, with the follo y 
exceptions: the minimum requirement consists of 36 credit hours of approved ot 
course work and must include from 12 to 15 credit hours of work in museum” g 
courses, 6 credit hours of which may be in an internship. Museum training students y 
substitute for the foreign language reading examination an appropriate course in che? g 
or photography, if approved by the department No thesis is required, but stude gi 
expected to submit to the department at least one researc h paper of publishable qualit! te 
museum-related topic. Students whose primary interest is in museum tet hniques ; (P 
than anthropology, are advised to apply to the master's program in museum studie" 


dint 


d yi? 


ap 
„guire; 
quin d 


Museum Studies). A program in museum education is also available qui 
3. With a concentration in folklife—Required: the general requirements state vis? 
Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, The program of stu? og 


4 ; ‘nre COU” 
same as that described for the general degree, except that 6 hours of folklore core © 


(Anth/AmCv 254 and 257) are also required w 
l gi 


4. With a concentration in development—Required: the general requirements uj 
under Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences The 


program o "m. 
is the same as that described above for the general degree, with the following exch n 
this is a 36-credit-hour nonthesis program, including 9 hours in developme " 


nt an 
r 


ogy (chosen from Anth 220, 221, 222, 223), 18-21 hours in other anthropology e pay” 
In some circumstances a thesi? ag 


anding of develof s 


i : nó * y 
problems, such as economic change, population, health, education, migration: e íi 
ogy, within an anthropological framework. Internships are availabl ; 
development agencies in the Washington area. A program in international 


studies, with a disciplinary specialization in anthropology, is offered by the Elliot l 


of International Affairs 
nobi 
Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology— see Geo 
H «p ;be y 
With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department m, ^ 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate 


Bulletin for course listings po” 
201 Biological Anthropology (3) spiol 
Theories, methods, and current issues in the various subdis« iplines 0 N 
anthropology. (Spring) ci» | 
Krulfeld, Alle?» a? 


202 Sociocultural Anthropology (3) ae 
Major topics in contemporary social and cultural anthropology, stressiné Í 
journal and monograph materials (Spring) | 

203 Linguistic Anthropology (3) 


` : ! jal, a 
Contemporary anthropological studies of language in biological, social, 


4i 


ical perspectives (Fall) ks Be, 
204 Method and Theory in Archaeology (3) Humphrey, Broo o” 
Survey of the most recent archaeological techniques and theoretic@ ap? P 
to reconstructing and interpreting the cultures of the past. (Fall) V 
211 Problems in Conservation (3) v 


n $0 ip 
nts Individual co" m d 


Joint offering of the Anthropology and Art Departme 
;osition 0 


projects to determine composition, construction, decomy 


» 
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and possible stabilization tex hniques. Conservation laboratory experience. Pre- 

À requisite or concurrent registration Art or Anth 212. (Fall) 
212 Advanced Conservation Techniques (3) von Endt 
Joint offering of the Anthropology and Art Departments. Physical structure, 
molecular biology, and chemistry of ethnographic materials. Chemistry and 


Physics underlying techniques used to conserve these materials. Prerequisite: 
Art or Anth 293, Chem 50, and permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. 
(Fall) 

220 The Anthropology of Development (3) Miller 

Theoretical 


| perspectives that distinguish the contribution of anthropology to 


Understanding processes of change in the Third World. Focus on health, popula- 
tion, environment, gender, and tourism issues. The role of anthropology in 
22 planning and implementing projects and policy. (Fall). ! 
1 Key Variables in Development (3) Miller 
."aJor factors required for understanding planned and unplanned social change 
In the areas of population, education, land reform, women's status, technology, 
Orestry, nutrition, health care, and migration and resettlement. Study of the 
Major variables and processes in each area to aid in successful planning, imple- 
222 mentation, and evaluation of projects. (Spring) ; 
;58ues in Development (3) Miller 
223 Opic to be announced in the S hedule of Classes. 


Researc h Methods in Development Anthropology (3) Miller 
Anthropologists roles in multidisciplinary teams, including research-related 
activities, such as feasibility studies, social soundness analysis, and evaluations 


nnovative research tec hniques, such as interactive data gathering, team survey 
Met} 


10ds, and d appraisal. Admission by permission of instructor. 

224 (Spring) 
“* eilernship in Development Anthropology (3) Staff 
" üpervised participation in a selected development agency or other relevant 
organization Opportunity to observe agency procedures and gain practical expe- 
Hence. Admission by permission of instructor or department chair. May be 
247 Tepeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
“aleoanthropology (3 Brooks 
»urvey of current research in hominid and hominoid evolution, focusing on the 
Integrated nature of the field. Contributions from the geological and biological 
sciences will be stressed, together with innovative geochemical techniques 
or establishing « hronological sequences Prerequisite: Anth 147 or BiSc 150 or 

256 Foi alent (Fall, odd years) pen 
,. "Ore Theory (3) Vlach 

257 | “me as AmCy 256 


American Folklife | 


258 Few as AmCv 257 
Anhropology of Art, Aesthetics, and Symbolism (3) Allen 
ith 


th “Topological approaches to aesthetic problems and theories of symbolism in 
? cont 


; Vlach 


25 , “ext of ethnographic materials. 
S SODics in American Folklife (3) Staff 
260 4.6 as AmCy 259. 

" Anthropology and Contemporary Problems (3) Grinker, Krulfeld, Miller 
as poration of anthropologic al perspectives on a current issue or rae m 
tus] ges, natural disasters, homelessness, drug axes: tar ny m An 

; (Spring et vation, etc. Specific topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. 
261 The Pali even years SN 
Ise of T of Culture (3) uipers 


ex; literary and philosophical models of culture as text and practice to 
"amine 


nr » Various forms of cultural representations, including museums, eth- 
265 pe B'aphie 
2 " 


M S, folkloric events, and novels. Same as Engl 261. (Spring) 
c. Mica] Anthropology (3) Miller, Baxter 
the «Pts of medical anthropology, including the cultural construction of illness, 
Vong atic expression of distress, and ethnopsychiatries; “critical” versus “con- 
263 Nation! ' medical anthropology. (Fall) ; 
M lonalism and Ethnicity (3) Grinker, Krulfeld 
ajor theoreti 


tical and ethnographic issues in the study of nationalism world- 
iow ethnic groups emerge in colonial and contemporary plural 


» P - 
"atr wm 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


APPLIED SCIENCE d p 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


societies and how states attempt to integrate ethnic groups into nations. (P 
even years) 

266 Technology (3) Humphrey, Ber 
Cross-cultural examination of the form, function, meaning, and use of matt 
culture and the behavior patterns involved in its production. Topic announe 
the Schedule of Classes (Spring, odd years) 

267 Economic Anthropology (3) 

Comparative study of systems of production, distribution, consumptiom! " 
cal economy and economic change in both preliterate and complex pur 

268 Peasant Society (3) Ks 
Cross-cultural analysis of peasant societies, including their ma nc 
ing within larger social, economic, and cultural contexts 

269 Gender and Sexuality (3) 

Study of new theoretical and methodological approaches develope 
thropology of gender. Topics include colonialism, orientalism, sex 
literary representations of gender. (Fall, odd years) m 

272 Anthropology of Latin America (3) ot 
Specific topics, to be announced, will be selected from the following: myt 
and ritual, artistic traditions, ethnic groups, peasant movements and lan Hm 
native cultures during the Colonial period, archaeological problems, an^" 
american, Andean, or Tropical Forest social organization. y 

282 Advanced Archaeology—New World Prehistory (3) Hum? 
Current archaeological problems relating to the origin : 
original cultures. Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of Class" | 
be repeated for credit go 

283 Old World Anthropology— l 
Physical Anthropology and Archaeology (3) i? | 
Current problems in relation to materials from the old world Specific a 
announced in the Schedule of Classes (Spring) w 

290 Advanced Museum Research (3) "4 
Supervised individual research and/or field work at the Smithsonian Ins y 

or other area museums, arranged in consultation with the museum oy 

Anthropology Department. Admission by permission of the departme 


Krulfeld, Gi 


nner of fu 
(Fall) lg 
Grinker, M 
d in the? 


uality al 


gi 7 
and development M | 


May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) m 
291 Anthropology in the Museum (3) Hu PA 
Anthropological materials (in the broadest sense), exhibits, and moe 
Topics include museum anthropology, collections, research, interpreta” 
education, with a focus on the practical problems of developing an ant Í 
cal exhibit hall. (Spring) w| 
292 Introduction to Conservation (3) ! 
Same as Art 292. fr 
293 Preventive Conservation Techniques (3) : 


Same as Art 293 . B 
294 Archaeology Field/Laboratory Research (3) Cressey jÝ 
Same as AmCv 294. Field and/or laboratory techniques 
Topics may include excavation methods, recording, photography, CAs 
stratigraphy, environmental reconstruction, typology, use—wear analys 


analvsis, faunal analysis, provenance studies, and dating. May be re j 
credit. (Spring, odd years, and summer) 
295 Research (arr.) y 


May be repeated for credit 


100l of Engineering and Applied g| 


atis D 

211 Analytical Methods in Engineering I (3) ae / 

Engineering applications of the theory of complex variables: contour $ p 
conformal mapping, inversion integral, and boundary—value pro 


uisite: approval of department (Fall) 


Interdepartmental course offerings in the Scl 


ART 91 


212 Analytical Methods in En 


gineering II (3) 
Algebraic methods ay 


Eftis, Mavriplis 
propriate to the solution of engine 


ering computational 
Problems linear vector spaces, matrices, systems of linear equations, eigenvalues 
and eigenvectors quadratic forms Prerequisite: approval of department 

$. (Spring) 

213 Analytical Methods in Engineering III (3) Eftis and Staff 
Analytical techniques for solution of boundary- initial-value problems in engi- 
neering: wave propagation diffusion processes, and potential distributions. Pre- 

214 l'équisite: approval of department (Fall and spring) 


Analytica] Me 
introduc tion tc 
Imation me 
tions 


thods in Engineering IV (3) Eftis and Staff 
) variational methods in engineering: Ritz and Galerkin approx- 
thods of boundary—value problems, aspects of linear integral equa- 


arising from engineering analysis Prerequisite: approval of department. 
i ?pring. eve "p. 
215 E, even vears) 


Analytica] Methods in Engineering V (3) 
Advanced methods of solution of boundarv 


ing: characteristic S, wave propagation 
ApSc 213 (Fall 


Eftis and Staff 
initial-value problems in engineer- 
and Green's functions Prerequisite: 


216 S : odd years 
near Topics in Engineering Analysis (3 Eftis and Staff 
Selected topics, such as perturbation te hniques applied to approximate solution 
9! nonlinear boundary and initial-value problems in engineering; application of 
Singular integral equations in problems of mechanics. Prerequisite: approval of 
department (As arranged) 

ART 

Prog 

m C SSOrS a 

p I Ozdo D.H Teller, L.F. Robinson (Chair), J.F. Wright, Jr, A.H. Smith, J.L. Lake, 

a fessonia ae M.P. Lader, C.C Costigan, J.C. Anderson, W.T. Woodward, B. von Barghahn 

As 


Socia l Lec turer G. Evans 
1 D Ofessors H.I 

Adjung : Bjelajac 

Åssogi Assoc iate 
"Clate tofe 


Gates, D.M. Hitchcock, S.B. Molina, J.L. Stephanic, K.J. Harts- 


Professor C.R. Rose 


ajor i X Arts In the field of art history—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree with a 
Bes Wit rage from this l niversity, or an equivalent degree 

le. Ue art n centration in classical art and arcl 
of suited: s f ighteenth- and nineteenth-centur 


f ‘the pe 
n ats and S Benera] requirements stated unde 
"üny 30 credit hours of 


1aeology, medieval art, Renaissance and 
y art, contemporary art, or American art 

r Columbian College and Graduate School 
course work including 6 hours of thesis research. As 


9?Clences 
yh, eol the 30 credit hours of course work should be in third-group courses; not 
ic Y i . ae 
Sate may be taken in museum-related courses. Students are required to take a 
?a( 1 of the f. l 


,O!iowing areas; classical, medieval, Renaissance, Baroque, modern, 
reading knowledge examination in German or French must be passed 

of the first 9 credit hours of course work. A Master's Comprehensive 
ist | 


students can enroll for the 6 credit hours of thesis 


^ J ag 
Nore pp POSsib] 
Se ) 


Ya. ^ OQ 

xami OMpletion 

Bo, lation n : 
"arch nt e passed before 


Ms With Written the 


M 0 copi sis must be submitted to and approved by the faculty. 
tfe, dere h entration in museum training—Required: the general requirements 
à Urse y "Olumbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; 36 credit hours 
Sibi, 9! , includ 1 
of 


ing 12 hours of internship credit (Art 201—2 and 271- 72). As many 
d be in third-group courses. Students are 
1g areas: classical, medieval, Renaissance, 
ctives in art history or in museum-related 
1e graduate advisor. A reading knowledge 
assed before completion of the first 9 credit 
à e required to pass the Master’s Comprehensive Examina- 
ry. 


the 36 ! 
ake a se 

à m 
Uses Moder; 


ours of course work shoul 
inar in each of the followir 
1, and American. Six hours of ele 
Mtns tion ; lected in consultation with tl 
Jy of." in German 


thi : 

Th, 20D of a this program as a degree candid 
ty. Art * Credit | 

“Partment h 


Ballerjes į 


ate is provisional, pending satisfactory 
ours of graduate art history courses. 


às established a program of study in affiliation with a number of 


ncluding the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Hirshhorn Museum and 


92 


a Tation” 
National Museum of American Art, NM. 
k Gallery, and Textile Muse" 


yn are also available. 


Sculpture Garden, Museum of African Art 
Museum of Women in the Arts, Phillips Collection, Renwi 
Programs specific to museum studies and museum educati 

hý 

s, design printmaking, painting, photogtl 
achela” 


Master of Fine Arts in the field of ceramic 

sculpture, or visual communication Prerequisite; a Bachelor of Fine Arts or aB 
Arts degree with a major in fine arts in the field of ceramics, design, drawing; paint i 
visual communication. A 3.0 undergo" 


photography, printmaking, sculpture, or 
grade-point average (on a 4.0 scale) and departmental approval of the applicant's W T 
This should consist of slide examples of work in the area of application 8$ ™ 9 


required 

slides of representative works in other areas Applicants to the photography prof 
should submit photographic works only. Students planning to do graduate work ID Fy! 
making or painting must have « ompleted 12 credit hours of drawing at the under 


level before admittance to the master's program "dU 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Gr? i 
lit hours of course work in fine ^^, 


School of Arts and Sciences. A minimum of 45 crec i 
required; the number of required hours is determined in ¢ onsultation with an advit 
much as possible of the course work should be in third-group courses, only 18 5 3 
which may be in one area; 6—9 hours are to be selected from related areas in consu " y 
with the advisor. A creative thesis consisting oi the execution of original works 8, ig 

ing, sculpture, or visus y 


ceramics, design, drawing, painting, photography, printmaki ; 
munication will be completed under the supervision ot a thesis advisor. In addito y 


thesis must include a written statement and analysis of artistic purpose, subject y | 
Xf the thesis advisor and a second faculty reader. A representative portio "m 
University at the disci 


tion: 


approval 0 
r the creative thesis may be re sd bv the 
work illustrating the creative thesis may be retained by the 


the second reader 


the thesis director in agreement with d 

"m 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of art history- Required: the general requiri j 
stated under Columbian College and Graduate S« hool of Arts and Sciences, anc aM K 
Arts degree in art history. Candidates must also pass written examinations 1n Fron a 
German and General Examinations in one major area of spec ialization and two othe! p 
of specialization. Language examinations should be completed within the first a ju 


partmental COP, yi 
American 


4 


year of course work. Programs are planned in consultation witha de 
Research fields: Nineteenth- and twentieth-century European art 


Spanish art 


"T. 
. i i . „santi? 
Supporting fields: Classical art and archaeology, early Christian and Byza0 


Northern Renaissance art, Baroque art, and other fields as appropriate " 
; jb 
With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department ma) 0 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate 


Bulletin for course listings 


ART HISTORY "i 
203 Topics in Iberian and Colonial Art of South America (3) von Ww s 
Topics announced in the S hedule of Classes. May be repeated for Orne 

vided the topic differs yoo” 

212 Advanced Conservation Techniques (3) i 
Same as Anth 212 a^ | 

220 Seminar: Baroque Art of the 17th Century (3) Hitchcock, vo? B fo 


arma" ji 
lian area and Gé m "d 


A reading knowledge of Italian is desir ible for the Ita 
asses. May be re 


hern area. Topic announced in the Schedule of Cl 


norti E. 
credit provided the topic differs La 
221 Seminar: Renaissance Art (3) dint 
A reading knowledge of French, German, or Italian is desirable, depen os gl" 
specific area. Topic announ ed in the Schedule of Classes. May be re 
credit provided the topic differs pe". 
243 Seminar: American Art (3) aim 
Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for cre p 
the topic differs go 
244 Seminar: 19th-Century European Art (3) pe!" 


‘ i : n Sc 
Reading knowledge of French desirable. Topic announced in the 


Classes. May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs 


aom M I EN 


p 9 BLAS s 
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245 Seminar: 20th-Century European Art (3) 
Opic announced in the S hedule of Classes 
. the topic differs 
Seminar: Classical Art (3) 
9pic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be re 

247 the topic differs 

oseminar: Medieval Art and Archaeology (3) 

Opic announced in the Schedul 
2 the topic differs. 

281 independent Research in Art History (3) 
2?minar: Problems in Art History (3) 
Opic announced in the Schedule of Classe 

28 e topic differs. 
eminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) Staff 
Joint offering of the Art Department and the American Studies Program in 
alliliation with the National Portrait Gallery of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Xploration of selected problems and themes in American cultural history in- 


Volving the use of artistic materials in different media; emphasis on methodology 
285 and analytic tec hniques. (Spring) 

useum Internship (3 to 12) 

)pen only to c 


Lader 
May be repeated for credit provided 
es Hartswick 
peated for credit provided 


Anderson 
e of Classes. May be repeated for credit provided 


Staff 
s. May be repeated for credit provided 


Staff 
andidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the field of art history 


289-90 2 3 Concentration in museum training 
299 amt Research (3—3) Staff 
“troduction to Conservation (3) Rose 
can às Anth 292. Method and theory of conservation, including fine arts, 


Rographic, archaeological] 
n, Preservat 
29; "Ironmenta 


ti , and monuments conservation; handling, restora- 
ion, storage, and display of museum specimens; materials and en- 


| reactions of ethnographic objects. (Fall, spring, and summer) 


Sanoa tive Conservation Techniques (3). iy: t Rose 
fes. as Anth 293 Preventive conservation: monitoring environmental condi- 
hes examining objects and documenting their state, and identifying sources of 
eq heln loration, Students conduct tests, evaluate exhibition and storage areas, and 
"85. a6 n to improve museum conditions. Prerequisite: Anth/Art 292. 
| Enrol, in Art History (3-3) 
39g A ment limited to doctoral candidates 


Vanced Reading and Research (arr. 


For s 
399 Dis Students preparing for the doctoral examination. 
*Sertation Research (arr.) 


Ote: A» g 
pèdu ve o. arts courses may be repeated for credit with approval of the department. 
i Drawin "55 for Art 248 and 299-300: Ceramics—$75; 2-D Design—$24; 3-D Design— 
folle Paintin Printmaking—$36; Sculpture—$27; Typography—$75; Oil and 
' Sithogra 8 none; Watercolor—$45; Photography—$100; Visual Communication— 
?1y—$48; Serigraphy—$54; Jewelry Design—$36. 


205 Ad 
T5, anced Photography: Zone System Tests (4) Lake 


an, Control through exposure development tests. Completion of laboratory 
abo required. Prerequisite: Art 181 and 182 or permission of instructor. 
206 Ady. Tatory fee, $100 (Fall and spring) 
intin d Photography: Color Printing and Zone Proofs u^ Lake 
will V Tom color negatives. Correct color balancing and creative color shifts 
and the ~Plored Development of portfolio of prints utilizing approved theme 
Art 1g, “*Posure and development times established in Art 205. Prerequisite: 


"ed 81 or 205, as determined by instructor. Laboratory fee, $100. (Fall and 
20g spring) R 


d 
Inde ced P 


ep hotography: Special Projects (4) Lake 
Art 1g; cent projects requiring approval prior to registration. Prerequisite: 
>n. Spri and 182, or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $100. (Fall and 
209 p. , Dg) 
t E p- 


~ “ition and Display Design (3) Miller 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


224 Advanced Ceramic Sculpture (3) oui 
Continuation of Art 152 with emphasis on individual approach Explora? 
mixed media and mold casting. Laboratory fee, $75 (Fall) ot 

225 Advanced Ceramic Decoration (3) ond 4 
Perfection of decorating techniques. Students establish style through indep” 


dent exploration Laboratory fee, $75 (Spring) Qi 
226 Architectural Ceramics (3) p 
Advanced studies in ceramic murals and sculptures designed for indo i 


outdoor architectural concepts. Laboratory tests and activities. 
fee, $75 (Spring) cit 
^ f 
231-32 Design III (3—3) 
New media and techniques in three-dimensional design. La 
semester (Academic year) q 
235 Design V: Textile Printing (3) T4 
Designing and executing textiles using the techniques of silk screen, bloc 
and batik. Laboratory fee, $24 (Fall and spring) Sj 
248 Independent Research in Fine Arts (3) g” 
For master’s degree candidates; open to limited number of qualified unde y 
ates, with permission. Independent research arranged in consultation wr at 
vidual instructor and graduate advisor. May be repeated for credit. Labor? 
depending on area chosen. (Fall and spring) o 
249 Theory of Design (3) "M. 
Stimulation and articulation of personal creativity and critical and P v 
tional skills. Emphasis on visual diaries, problems of individual artiste? og 
tion, and peer interaction on issues in contemporary art and desig? d 
mended for graduate students in all areas before the thesis and for senior | 
with permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $9. oif 
251 Advanced Ceramic Design in Wheel Throwing (3) yl | 
Individual projects on the potter's wheel. Student establishes personal Sg 
direction and perfects skills. Either pottery or sculptural approaches enco p 
Research in clays, glazes, and firings is required. Laboratory fee, 
and spring) of 
252 Advanced Ceramic Design in Hand Building (3) ý A 
Individual projects in hand building. Student establishes style and dire? d I 
perfects skills. Either pottery or sculptural approaches enc ouraged. Res 
clays and glazes is required. Laboratory fee, $75 (Fall and spring) ggf 
253 Industrial Ceramic Design/Mold Making (3) Adie 
Study in the multiple production process from model making to finis TA 
cate form as it exists on factory level. Methods include all aspects y 
designing and making in clay and plaster; mold making in plaster: pP 
methods from molds including press molding, slip casting, jiggering i 
ing. Laboratory fee, $75 (Fall and spring) A 
254 Advanced Ceramic Technology (3) F f 
A thorough investigation of specific ceramic materials, clay bodies: ê $| 
with an emphasis on formulation, alteration, and firing. Prerequisite: 


boratory fee, 97^ 


approval of instructor. Laboratory fee, $75 w 
255-56 Printmaking: Advanced Serigraphy (3—3) op 
Utilization of principles and techniques of serigraphy toward det. gi 
personal statement and style. Prerequisite: Art 143—44. Laboratory ^" 4l 
semester (Academic year) "I 


257—58 Printmaking: Etching and Engraving (3—3) 


a r e pr? as 
Advanced problems in etching and engraving, including composit Pi 


light-sensitive grounds, mixed media, and theoretical and practica y 
color prints. Laboratory fee, $36 (Fall and spring) p, 
259 Printmaking: Advanced Lithography (3) p 
Individual problems in lithography related to printing images from ^ p” 
metal litho plates. Prints in crayon, tonal washes, and multicolor. o 
mastering the lithographic process and developing a persona y 
style. Laboratory fee, $48. A 


260 Printmaking: Relief Printing (3) 
Advanced problems, practical and theoretical, in woodcu 
collograph, composite techniques, and mixed media in monochro 


Laboratory fee, $36 (Fall and spring) 


d mT 
t, woo on 


EZ 


ART THERAPY 95 


205-66 p.. 
3-66 Painting IV (3—3) Woodward 
Alternatives in pictorial dynamics. Assigned studio and independent prob- 
alla prima and mixed techniques. Material and model fee, $39 per 
287-68 semester (Academic year) 
Individual Problems in Photography (4—4) Staff 
Limited to M.F.A. candidates and qualified undergraduates Prerequisite: Per- 
mission of instructor and approval of project prior to registration. May be re- 
275 Seated tor credit. Laboratory fee, $100 per semester (Academic year) 
ainting V (3) Woodward 
Jevelopment of personal imagery. Individual problems and critiques. Material 
277 and model fee, $39 
vance 


lems in 


d Visual Communication: Molina 
ackaging Design and Illustration (3) 


„vanced studio projects. May be repeated for credit provided the content 
iffers. Laboratory fee, $100 (Fall and spring) 
vanced Visual Communication: Molina 
| oblem Solving and Applied Design (3) 


Advanced studio projects. May I 


d e repeated for credit provided the content 
liffers Laboratory fee, $100 (Fall and spring) 
Culpture IV (3-3) 


vanced study 


279 
79.8 4 

4 Gates 
' aimed at development of concept and style. Prerequisite: per- 


Mice li x 
28 Mission of instruc tor. Laboratory fee, $27. (Academic year) 
Culpture y (3 


Gates 
3 ‘Mphasis on individual sc ulptural concepts and materials. Prerequisite: permis- 
89395 m of instructor Laboratory fee, $27 (Fall and spring) 
L esis Research (3—3) Staff 
: “aboratory fee depending on area chosen 
SU THERAPY 
A 
"jun 
Assistar Associate Professor E. Kramer 
Adjunct ^ Ofessors K.J. Williams (Director), C T. Cox 
‘inicg) ee Professors W. Maiorana, A.J. Di Maria, A. Corson, B. Sobol 
Pt “oun, eters M.M.B. ter Maat, A.L. Wollman, P Prugh, V. Tarpley, J. Couch, 
luper B l, H. Power, S. Prasad 
\ - ^ Barthel] P. Howie 


of art therapy—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree, evidence of 


and/or experience in art, including painting, drawing, and clay model- 
In the behavioral and/or social sciences 


s, including personality theory, 
e Nuireg. tr Ology, and child psychology : 
lio \e general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 
às še work, A and Sciences and successful completion of 42 credit hours of graduate 
» 205, o "^M least 24 credit hours must be in art therapy and must include ArTh 201, 
Fields of d 207 and 208, 224, 226, 283-84, and 293- 94. 
™Phasis: adult art therapy, family art therapy, child art therapy, and research. 


p. Ve. 
Rada, ear Bache) 
2 ala Ograms 
01 Introducti 
ectures, I 


leading, 
8SSessr 


or of Arts/Master of Arts in the field of art therapy—See the Under- 
Bulletin 


9n to Art Therapy (3) Howie 
Presentation of illustrative case material, class discussion of assigned 
fieldwork. Survey covering range of art therapy practice, personality 
Dent and treatment approaches, historical development, main theoretical 
“ase St )pen only to art therapy degree candidates (Fall) 
Í Udies in Art Therapy (3) Di Maria 
of case material provided by students in order to refine methods of 
: 8 and to improve written and oral reports. Instructor and other practi- 
erequin provide supplementary illustrative material. Assigned reading. 
20: (Spring e ArTh 201, 203; open to others with permission of instructor. 
3T ! 
Art inique of Art Therapy (3) 


apy approaches w 
Bories in y 


20 


N 


ISCussion 


Williams 
ith individuals and groups of different diagnostic 
arious settings presented through illustrative clinical examples. 


Cate 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Students experiment with numerous tec hniques through the use of art mate? 


Open only to art therapy degree candidates (Fall) / 
Kn 


204 Psychodynamic Processes in Art Therapy (3) st 
Concepts of instinctual drives; ego development; mechanisms of defense r 
limation; transference and countertransference; maturation and regress! 


plied to work with children, adults, families, and groups. (Spring) ot 
205—6 Family Art Techniques (3—3) E 
Principles of work with families, with emphasis on the use of art techniq! y 
evaluation of family dynamics. The major focus is on opportunities to e " 
and observe family art evaluations. Enrollment is limited to 12. prere 
ArTh 201, 203. Open to art therapy degree candidates only (Fall and tg 
207 Art as Therapy with Children (3) Di j 
Introduction to the practical and theoretical considerations involved Wy 
therapy with children. Focus on psy¢ hodynamics, artistic develop! y 
stages, methods of child art evaluation, and basic issues in therapeutic gU gt 

of the child. Prerequisite: ArTh 201, 203; open to others with permis 
instructor. (Fall) [4 
208 Art Therapy with Adolescents (3) "n 
Theoretical and practical issues in art therapy with adolescents in educ jj 
and clinical settings. Experiential work in art techniques approprié y 
population. Class discussion of readings on adolescent development. p 
site: ArTh 201, 203; open to others with permission of instructor. O 
211 Survey of Art Therapy (3) ; git 
Use of visual arts to enhance personal development; history, theories; ^ 4 y 
practice in art therapy. Illustrated lectures, reading, discussion, studio ril 
intended for art therapy degree candidates. Open to advanced undé 
with permission of instructor. (Fall) 


224 Process of Art Therapy (3) 
Exploration of the treatment process through discussion of literature uf 


therapy and related fields. Several critical papers will be required. Mus 
concurrently with ArTh 226 (Spring) wi^| 
226 Process of Art Therapy (3) Maioran® , 
Exploration of the treatment process through rehearsal of fundamen v 
being a therapist and presentation of case material from field experi? " l 


audiotaping required. Must be taken concurrently with ArT t] 
"m 
wi) 


a 


Maioran@: Lj 


and 
(Spring) 

228 Art and Diagnosis (3) gri! 
Review of the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual with emphasis 09? pt. 
productions by specific diagnostic populations. Focus on relevan i 
research that aids in diagnosis (Fall) wil? 

275 Group Art Therapy (3) rd 
Experience as participant, observer, and leader in an art-c entered grouP gi 
reading; theory of group process. Open to art therapy master's degree 


and others with permission of instructor. (Summer) 

280 Assessment Procedures for Art Therapists (3) p, 
Focus on assessment procedures used in c linical settings, with an om git 
assessment by graphic means. Develop ability to analyze form an Cae 
pictorial and sculptural work for clinical and diagnostic purposes: j 

Uu 


283—84 Practicum in Art Therapy (1-2) 10 
The sequence of ArTh 283-84 and 293—94 requires a minimum of1 pP 
fieldwork connected with service to clients. On-site indiv , 
supplemented with group supervision by departmental staff. Pre 
201 and 203. Open only to art therapy degree candidates 

285 Special Projects in Art Therapy (arr.) 5 
Individual work based on research. Empirical, clinical, and library ™® tall, A 


be undertaken, as well as the development of new procedures. "d l 
t wit 


worked out with each student. May be repeated for credi 4 
proval. Open only to degree candidates (Fall and spring) j 
289 Special Topics (1 to 3) m 
Connections between art therapy and other disciplines; new develoP att Ld 


field. May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor. Open i 
degree candidates and others with permission of instructor. 


AND MOLECULAR BIOLOGY 


97 


HM 
490 Workshops in Art Therapy (3) 


Statt 
Art therapists and other mental health professionals will conduct four weekend 


Workshops during the semester Emphasis on the elucidation of concepts of 


203.9 treatment through lectures, discussion, and participation (Fall) 
4 Practic um in Art Therapy (2 Statt 
Contin atic t ArTh 283-84 


5 1atiOI | P 
^98 Reading and Researc h (1 to 3 Staff 


Bloc 
OCHEMISTRY AND MOLECULAR BIOLOGY 


Ofess n "anm : > 
Y Veo J.M. Bailey, A.L. Goldstein (t hair), L.L. Gallo, A. Kumar, G. Walker, G. Fiskum, 
Asso, @nderhoek 
~ ate Professor V. Hu 


Ma 
- Ster . PA ^ 4 
Under ler of S, lence in the field of biochemistr Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree. The 
à T | : T 
la aduate program must have included the following courses, or equivalent: BiS« 
2; Chem 1 


1—12, 22, 151—52, 153—54; Phys 1 


c. equire wt 
Scho) ty the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 
Compr h Arts and Sciences, including Bioc 221-22, 223, 227, 234, 250, 266, and the 
"Iprehe : 
Ontho, €nsive Examination. Students may choose a 30-credit thesis option or a 36-credit 
?'sis 


Option 


ield of bioc} 


emistry— Required: the general requirements 
luate School of Arts and Sciences, including Bioc 
) 


34, 250, 266, 399, and the General Examination 
Bene ‘ds: endocrinology 


1 an College and Gra 


hymosins, steroid hormones, prostaglandins; viral 


antiviral che 


apy; immunology—immunochemistry, viral gene 
Prote; ' lipids and membranes—essential fatty acids, membrane biochemistry, 
HIV. ,. 1/25, Complex lipids, cholesterol peroxi herosclerosis; complement; toxins; 
21.5, 'Cenergetics. mitochondria, Ca^* tr insport, tumor cell metabolism, ischemia 


ec 


General Biochemistry (4—4 Gallo and Staff 
Comprehensive course in general biochemistry for graduate students in bio- 


medical istrv. Prere 
uiedical Sciences and undergraduate students in biology and chemistry. Prereq- 
{Site Cher 


223 Bioche ) m 152, 154 Academic year) 
‘hemical Techniques (3 Vanderhoek 
~ectures cover basic laboratory tec hniques used in contemporary biochemical 

227 and molecular biological research (Fall) 

lochemistry Seminar (1 Fiskum 
^urrent literature in bios hemistry. Limited to graduate students in the depart- 
230 mm May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) i 
Pics in Protein Chemistry and Enzymology (2 Hu and Staff 
on readings in various areas of enzymology. Enrollment limited to graduate 
234 Ca in the department May be repeated for credit. — M! Ru et 

nott and Function of Proteins and Enzymes (3) Hu and Sta 


unction relationships of proteins, enzyme kinetics, regulation and 


mechanisms, and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 221. 


Teaction 

(Sn 
235 Spring) 
“ur Tr 
n. Trent To 
"lIrected re 
é 


ate stud 


pics in Bioenergetics (1 or 2 Fiskum 
adings in various areas of bioenergetics. Enrollment limited to gradu- 
€nts in the department. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Bioc 222 


Nutrition (2) Walker and Staff 
Ontent ir 


d nciudes discussion of RDA, nitrogen balance, vitamins and minerals, 
liets. ang s " : 

250 le, ànd other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221—22 (Spring) 
Con ecular Biology (3 Kumar and Staff 
Onte y r 
tic tent includes the organization and replication of genetic material, transcrip- 

On: : 


1 and tr 


oth anslational machinery, regulation of eukaryotic gene expression, and 
ler s l- 


251 Curre pectal topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22 (Fall) 
he ted Pics in Molecular Biology (1 or 2) Kumar and - 
roll. readings in the area of mole ular biology. May be repeated for crec it 

With ment limited to graduate students in the department; others may enroll 


aPproval of instructor Prerequisite: Bioc 250 (Spring) 


98 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


y 
52 Biochemical and Molecular Aspects of Kumar and st 


Selected Diseases (2) 

Emphasis on the biochemical and molecular aspects of selected diseases. 

format will be of a tutorial type, including presentations of material by stu 

(Spring, alternate years) pod 
260 Biochemistry of Lipids and Membranes (2) Vander", 

Biochemistry, structure, and function of various lipid classes, membranes 


receptors. Prerequisite: Bioc 221—22 (Spring, even years) si 
261 Current Topics in Lipids (1 or 2) Gallo, Vanderhoek, and y 
Directed readings in the area of lipid biochemistry. May be repeated for © 
Enrollment limited to graduate students in the department. call 
262 Lipoproteins (2) di 
Composition, synthesis, and metabolism of lipoproteins in normal and dy 
oproteinemic subjects. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 (Spring, odd years 
266 Cellular Biology (3) Fiskum, Vanderhoek, ^ 


Structure and function of cellular membranes, cytoskeleton subcellul& pif 
elles, cellular bioenergetics, and intercellular interactions Prerequisite: 


221-22 (Spring) 

270 Biochemistry and Cell Biology 
of the Immune Response (2) ye 
Biochemical aspects of the immune response at the molecular and cellula jl 
Modern experimental approaches to immunology and cell biology. PrereQ^ | 
Bioc 221—22 and Micr 229, or permission of instructor (Spring) i 

71 Current Topics in Immunology (1 or 2) Goldstein aD ig 
Directed readings in the area of biochemical immunology. May be repe? isi? | 
credit. Enrollment limited to graduate students in the department. Pré d | 


Í 
Goldstein and e 


) 


Bioc 270. a% 
280 Neurochemistry (2) Moody 2 T 
Content includes molecular structure and function of nerve tissue; IDE gg 


interneuronal communication mechanisms; biochemistry of various ra p 

functions; and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22. | 

281 Current Topics in Neurochemistry (1 or 2) Moody Pgh l 
Directed readings in neurochemistry. May be repeated for credit. Enro 

limited to graduate students in the department. Prerequisite: Bioc 200. aj 

295 Research (arr.) y yt 

Participation in a project under investigation in the department or one H » Pi 

field suggested by the student and approved by the staff. Content di fe 1 

time course is offered; may be repeated for credit (Fall and spring sw 

: 


298 Advanced Reading (1 to 6) md 
Limited to master's degree candidates. May be repeated for credit to 8 m : 
of 6 hours s 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 5 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) T d 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam , 
May be repeated for credit. P d 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) dit 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for cre 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES p 
Professors S.O. Schiff, D.L. Atkins, R.K. Packer (Chair), R. Donaldson, T.L. Huff 


Professorial Lecturer D. Goldman T pro 
Associate Professors R.E. Knowlton, H. Merchant, D.E. Johnson, J.R. Burns, KM 


D.L. Lipscomb 


Assistant Professors E.F. Wells, D.W. Morris, J.M. Clark, M.W. Allard y 


Master of Science in the field of biology, botany, or zoology—Prerequisite:& b^ y 
degree with a major in one of the following from this University, or an equivalent fiel 
Biology field—an undergraduate major in biology, botany, or zoology; (2) Botany’ ga 
undergraduate major in botany or biology; (3) Zoology field—an undergra¢ uate cov 
zoology or biology. The undergraduate program must have included the following af 
or equivalent: Chem 151-52 and 153-54; Math 31; Phys 1, 2, 5, 6; Stat 91 oF 


£ 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 99 


Shed: the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 

*Dproved cm and Sc — es. The minimum re quirement consists of 24 credit hours of 

“artment 15e work plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 credits). With the permission of the 

Proved ^x 8 student may elect a program of study consisting of 36 credit hours of 
Ourse work without a thesis 

V 

imet of “rts in the field of um studies, with specialization in the biological 


“useum Studies 
Doctor of Phil 


siiremen, at m Fam X field of biology, botany, or zoology—Required: the general 
Plus g atisf 3 stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Scie nces, 
iles cama tory completion of a Preliminary Examination and the ( General Examination in 
Sultation areas of biology. The program of study and fields of study are determined in 
. Maj r Re with an advisory committee appointed for each candidate : 
and Mole, E nA reas: et ology, evolution and systematics, plant biology, genetics, cell 
Pysiolog u’ar biology, developmental biology, vertebrate and invertebrate anatomy and 
8y, marine and freshwater biology 
Mo 


lin nited number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 
jal course uod is required. See the U ania dide Programs 


ar: Invertebrate Zoology (3 
"View 


brate 


Knowlton 

opics in physiology, development, and ecology of inverte 

animals, including reports on original publications. May be repeated for 
Prerequisite: BiSc 130 or equivalent (Fall 


S rgetics (3 or 4 Merchant 
A tudy of ener 


l gy fixation and transfer in ecosystems and of their role in behavior, 

eve 

4 tution, population dynamics, and sr pecies interactions. Students enrolling for 
C 

th Credits will devote Me additional class mee ting per week to an investigation of 
le r 


nature and methods of science. Prerequisite: BiSc 154 or permission of the 
instruc tor (I Fall 


Seminar. Princi 
"rre 
Uwe nt ssues in evolution; speciation, macroevolution, biogeo- 
Ey and topics of special interest to participants. Prerequisite: BiSc 150 or 

"Quivalent (Spring) 
e 
thods of Study of Evolution (4) 
“6Cture (3 
Current i 
ph 


f selected t 


208 


209 odd years) 


ples and Mechanisms of Organic Evolution (3) Lipscomb 
prol 


oble ms and i 


210 ) 
Lipscomb 
l laboratory and field (2 hours). Review of selected topics of 
interest in the study of evolution, such as principles of phenetic and 
"Ogenetic systematics, study of biogeography, and biochemical methods of 


exa : ; 

(F Tipas 1g evolution. Laboratory fee, $40. Prerequisite; BiSc 150 or equivalent 
all, ever 

1 years) 


Symbiosis and Ev 


Study of the 
Parasites 


olution (3) Lipscomb 
adaptations and evolution of parasites, including coevolution of 


4. SDecia] s and hosts, competition for hosts, evolution of life cycles, and topics of 
412 eming interest to participants (Fall, odd years) 
ev E a Comparative Reproductive Biology (3) aa 
regulation selected topics in animal reproduction, including neuroendocrine 
>... Site Bisa. reproductive cycles and behavior, and gonadal pathology. Prerequi- 
420 S Semin, © 124 or equivalent (Spring) 
nec Cell Bloc hemistry (3 | Donaldson 
im M onte nt changes each session. Topics include organelle function, mem- 
25, BiSc 102 "A isport, and cellular receptors. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite 
221 lar riatic or 103 or 112 or equivalent (Spring) ; 
ioc and Evolution in Plants (3) Wells 


lemota matics of plants, covering the literature, conc epts, and methodology of 

Studies ç 7 1omy, breeding systems, cytogenetics, population genetic $, and other 

" Speciation, evolution, and classification Prerequisite: BiSc 107 or 140 
(Spring, even years) 


ER: 
zB 


Rev nar: Genetics (3 Johnson 
le : ‘ 

Of sp W Of selected topics in genetics, with emphasis on current literature; topics 
9 " 

uisi s Interest to partic ipants encouraged. May be repeated for credit. Prereq- 
“©: BiSc 107 


or equivalent (Fall, odd years) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


228 Population Genetics (3) johns? 
Origin, maintenance, and possible significance of genetic variation in po? 
tions. Selection, genetic drift, microevolution of species, and speciation ff, 
phasized. Both theoretical and applied aspects of population genetics 
cussed. Prerequisite: BiSc 107 or equivalent (Fall, even years) sí 

229 Cytogenetics (3) "c 
Behavior of chromosomes in mitosis and meiosis as a basis for the transmissió 
genes from one generation to the next through reproduction and the influe "T 
cytogenetic processes on the mechanisms of evolution. Prerequisite: Bisc ^^ 
103 and 107 or equivalent (Fall) g 

230 Human Genetics (3) thé 
Genetic mechanisms of transmission and expression of human traits, Wi yif 
phasis on biochemical and cytogenetic aspects. Prerequisite: BiSc 107 or 
lent; previous course work in cell biology or cell biochemistry strongly 


mended. (Spring) "m i 
238 Seminar: Current Topics in Phycology (3) " 

A review of current literature regarding selected aspects of algal syste 

morphology, physiology, or ecology (Fall, even years) wel 


242 Advanced Plant Ecology (3) 
Study of selected topics in adaptive plant strategies and physiolo 
ecology. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: BiSc 112 or 154 oF 1 
(Spring, odd years) a 
243 Seminar: Ecology (3) Me, 
In-depth study of selected topics, including reports on original publication e 
be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: BiSc 154 or equivalent. (sprit | 


years) py 

249 Seminar: Developmental Biology (3) ic" | 
Discussion and reports on recent research on the endocrinological, genn df 
biochemical aspects of animal development. Prerequisite: one course M 
mental biology or cell biology. May be repeated for credit (Spring mu 
252 Seminar: Neurobiology (3) i p| 
Study of current publications in comparative neurobiology. May be repe? ! 
credit with instructor’s permission (Spring, even years) AM 
72 Scanning Electron Microscopy (3) i i 
Theory and practice of scanning and transmission electron mic roscopY y | 
ing specimen preparation, photography, and analysis of ultrastructur& | 
tions. Laboratory fee, $65 (Fall) Mf | 
274 Gene Regulation and Genetic Engineering (3) ? 


gical i 


The control of gene expression as illustrated by several prokaryotic and nis | 
tic model systems: discussions of recombinant DNA techniques. | 
BiSc 107. (Spring, odd years) T 
275 Introduction to Recombinant DNA Techniques (3) : A 
Lecture, 1 hour; laboratory, 4 hours. Basic techniques of genetic manip i 


isolation of phage and plasmid DNA, cloning of genes, transformation C gli 
mutagenesis of cloned genes, and other techniques. Prerequisite: pise 1 
or 137 or equivalent and permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $49. i 
even years) ¥ 
295 Research (arr.) (Fo! d 

Investigation of special problems. May be repeated for credit. j 


spring) v 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) s 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) "d 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex8 ad 
May be repeated for credit d 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) dil 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for cr 
CHEMISTRY — j 


T 


Professors T.P. Perros, W.E. Schmidt, N. Filipescu, E.A. Caress, D.A. Rowley: 
(Chair), M. King, A. Montaser, J.H. Miller 

Associate Professor A. Vertes 

Assistant Professors R.M. Georgiadis, M.R. Johnson, D.A. Knight 


» 


CHEMISTRY 101 


Master of Scien 
Major in c} 


e in the field of chemistr 


Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree with a 


lemistry from this University, or an equivalent degree 


equ : 
che Wired: the genera! requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 
ool of Arts ar 


1 ociences. Course work must include Chem 213 ar 


fol 1 221 and at least two 
lemon lowing: Chem 20 235. and ) Froticiency in computer programming must be 
J) 
hes Slrated. Ci are required te pass a Master’s Comprehensive Examination 
299. 300 Option—30 credit hours of approved courses are required, including Chem 


) 
Chem 0, Thesis Research, which may be in analytical, inorganic, organic, or physical 
pastry 


indidates 


Ic 
T thesis option 


Ipt 36 credit hours of approved courses are required, including Chem 

e included. Uv dit hours in other departments relevant to the student's area of interest may 

^a E in the program, subject to the approval of the Department of Chemistry 

10 are or will be employed in organizations dealing with science, technology, 

> ag y programs may wish to select from the following courses: PSc 203, 217 
260, 261; Mgt 233, 234 


R I e in the eld of geochemistry—See Geology 
Ive.y 5 
See th E Bachelor of Science/Master of Si ience in the field of chemical toxicology 
D * Undergraduate Programs Bulletin 
octe 
d of chemistry -Req uired: the general requirements 
d Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Chem 207, 213, 


required of the doc toral student, in addition to other 
tined by consultation with the departmental program 
programming must be demonstrated. The General 
yatwo part requirement consisting of a cumulative 
research problem 


ar spectroscopy; catalysis; chemical instrumen- 
hemistry; environmental chemistry; forensic chem- 
1 organometailics synthesis; organic synthesis/natural products; struc 


udies; surtace, interface, and materials science; theoretical chemistry; 


nalysis; transition metal complexes 


1 chemistry may 


e up to 12 hours of Dissertation Research 
rk jointly approved by the Chemistry Department and 


irse W 


. gy, and Public Policy program. The purpose of this option is to 
Vemma useful ba Dac keroun id for chemistry doctoral students who may be employed 
n hour? i agencies dealing with science, tec} logy and public policy programs. The 
k : 
Ne lay be 


lected fron 

Sci ie Selected fron 
LM nce, Politic 
ationa] Affairs 


1 specified courses offered by the Departments of Manage- 
al Science, and Public Ad 1 by the Elliott School of 


In 


Note. 


: Alle Dering students in the master's and doctor: al programs in the field of chemis 
latior “Wired to take the American Chemical Society Graduate Level Placement Exam- 
and G nd Ven by the De partment of Chemistry, prior to registration in Columbian College 
lici ate School of Arts and Sciences. The four placement examinations (in the 
“le 5 of analy tical, organic, inorganic, and physical chemistry) are designed to cover 
E Prepare” In the disciplines generally taught in modern undergraduate pro- 
"i ady *» Ory tor gri aduate work in chemistry, and the results are used by the depart- 


s the indivi lual student in planning a program of courses appropriate to the 
All y ackgr round 


Dto radu; 
ic tate students are 


1s required to participate in the seminar and colloquium 


, Don 
Parti. i Consult 


ula ation with course instructors specific prerequisites may be waived for the 
A With T Ce Ourses 
lo Permis; 
b, Pad, ate !Ission, a limite d number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 
lleti fo Credit: additional ¢ ourse work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 
T Course listings 
( 
«07 C 
Quemical Bonding (3) Ramaker 
lé m 
" “um mechanics, approximate methods, electron spin, Pauli principle, 
2 atom; $ b : 
12 Ph mu and molecular structure Prerequisite: Chem 112 (Fall) 
ysical Chemistry (2-1 Georgiadis, Ramaker 
a as Chem 111-12 ission only by departmental permission. Credit 
SSigned upon sat 


mpletion of Chem 213 (Academic year) 


22( 


230 


3t 


240 


N 
2 


258 


to 


260 


y 
Chemical Thermodynamics (3) Mil 
ish 


Application of thermodynamics to chemical problems. Emphasis on stati 
calculation of thermodynamic properties. Prerequisite Chem 112 or 212. 


(5pring) indi 
Molecular Spectroscopy (3) Geoff 
Applications of quantum mechanics and group theory to the interpretat! 


electronic, vibrational, rotational, and magnetic resonance spectrosoopy: x 
requisite: Chem 207 (Spring, odd years) qii 
Selected Topics in Analytical Chemistry (1 to 3 r 
Advanced topics offered in a modular format to allow an in-depth exami 


ation! 
» p 


a self-selected field of analytical chemistry. One to three topics may bec ost? 
a given semester. May be repeated for credit "| 
Advanced Analytical Chemistry I (3) Mo 
l'heory and application of recent spectrometric methods of analysis, inde, 
advances in optimization techniques, optical instrumentation, atomic r^ 
trometry, laser-based analytical techniques, X-ray methods, and surface an^ 

techniques. Prerequisite: Chem 122 (Fall) wi 
Advanced Analytical Chemistry II (3 gi 
Theory and application of electroanalysis and separations by mass spectrom 

Prerequisite: Chem 122 Spring, even years) sj 


Selected Topics in Inorganic Chemistry (1 to 3) ; 
Advanced topics offered in a modular format to allow an in-depth exam! 
a self-selected field of inorganic chemistry. One to three topics may bec 
a given semester. May be repeated for credit. 

Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (3—3) 4i | 
Application of modern chemical theories to inorganic substances and reg ! 
detailed study, developed from the periodic table, of the chemistry of I] 
common elements; introduction to bioinorganic, organometallic, and mé p 
chemistry. Prerequisite to Chem 235: Chem 112, 152. Prerequisite to 
Chem 235 (Chem 235: spring; Chem 236: fall) sl | 


dot" 
na sf 


Selected Topics in Physical Chemistry (1 to 3) ) ais" 
Advanced topics offered in a modular format to allow an in-depth examin cgi 
a self-selected field of physical chemistry. One to three topics may bec 

j 


given semester. May be repeated for credit S| 
Selected Topics in Organic Chemistry (1 to 3) ; io | 
Advanced topics offered in a modular format to allow an in-depth examin n 
a self-selected field in organic chemistry. One to three topics may be chos 


given semester. May be repeated for credit pilip® | 
Advanced Organic Chemistry (3—3) tal ug | 
Synthesis, reactions, and properties of organic compounds; fundame? "M 


ries of organic chemistry, emphasis on reaction mechanisms. Prereq! u 
Chem 251: Chem 112, 152. Prerequisite to Chem 252: Chem 251 Ac 
year) si 
Physical-Organic Chemistry (3) oe , 
The transition state theory of chemical kinetics, applications to reaction d” 
nisms; kinetic isotopę effects, linear-free energy relationships, concent! ys" 
‘super’ acids, Woodward—Hoffman rules, free radical reactions. A 
Chem 252 or permission of instructor (Fall, odd years) sp 
Synthesis and Structure Determination in Organic Chemistry (3) mil 
The design of syntheses for complex organic molecules; survey of = o0" | 
thetic methods, including asymmetric induction; spectroscopic meri | 
structure determination. Prerequisite: Chem 251 or permission 9 ip 
(Fall, even years) A 
Polymer Chemistry (3) jes: . 
A study of the preparation, properties, and structure of mac romolec wf 
quisite: Chem 152 and 110 or 111 or permission of instructor. (Fall, °° “gy 
Selected Topics (1 to 3) nati 
Advanced topics offered in a modular format to allow an in-depth exam. 
a self-selected field in chemistry. One to three topics may be chosen 
semester. May be repeated for credit 
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103 
295 Research (arr } Staff 


Search on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualified students with 
advanced training. May be repeated for credit not to exceed a total of 8 credit 
x Ours. (Fall and spring) 
“98 Independent Study (3) Staff 
Limited to master’s degree candidates. A survey of a topic approved by depart 
199. ann Mental staff and resulting in a written report, and the presentation of a seminar. 
300 esis Research (3—3) Staff 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
tmited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy cumulative examina- 
3 tions, May be repeated for credit. . 
Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
-lmited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
Qy 
u MECHANICAL, AND ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING 
"tg 
Aon H Liebowitz, J.E. Feir, T.G. Toridis, J. Eftis, R Goulard, K. Mahmood, 
V, Kier. M.K. Myers, R.E. Kaufman, D.M. Esterling, C.M. Gilmore, J.L. Whitesides, 
lg cn D.L Jones, B.M. Kramer, C.A. Garris, J.D.-Y. Lee, R.H. Tolson (Research), 
Adjy, Shames (Visiting), S. Sarkani (Chair), K.H. Digges (Research) 


F <, fessors B.W. Hannah, B. Whang, D.D. Moran, M.O. Critchfield, M.Yachnis, 


Lecturers D.R. Levin, E.F. Skelton, D.U: Gubser, J.I. Bregman, W.J. Boettinger, 
J.A. Sprague, R.W. Barnwell, D.L. Dwoyer, F. Farassat, A: Kehnemui, 
Suda, C.R. Hauer, D.R. Mulville, J.L. Thomas, M.D. Griffin, J. M. McMichael, 
Asso; Bitkan, S.C l'ignor, P.A. Cooper, R.L. Bowles, W.B. Fichter, S.M. Joshi, E. Safak 
^* Tofessors M.I Haque, N.E. Bedewi, A. Eskandarian (Research) 
Associg : 8Sociate Professor P. Matic LE . 
G amar; essorial Lecturers R.Y.-Y. Ting, K. Khozeimeh, S.L. Zimmerman, A. 
IM arian, y, Mukhopadhyay, T.K. O'Brien, H. Ahmady, S.S. Dodbele, A.R. Johnson, 
Assig C ing, A. Tessler 
s A.D. Cutler, C. Mavriplis, Y.-L. Shen, R. Riffat, M-T. Manzari 
"Wee. soria] Lecturers R. Lee, T.L. Walton, Jr, G.E. Hicho, K.G. Garrahan, 
5 eston, S, Feng, E.A. Morelli, R.R. Bless, Jr., A.W. Wilhite, A. Amini 
Y , 
huj re School of Engineering and Applied Science for programs leading to the master’s, 
nal, and doctoral degrees 


Cy 

ENGINEERING 
= Design of Metal Structures (3) Toridis and Staff 
Structural behavior of metal structures, conception and design of advanced 
piüctura] components and systems, hysteretic behavior, plastic design princi- 
ples box-type girders, cable systems, composite girders, and special topics. 
202 "requisite: CE 191 or equivalent (Spring) see eade 
S ign of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) Toridis anc Sta 
yructura] behavior of reinforced concrete structures, ultimate strength and de 
cohuition characteristics; design of structural components including beams, 

u 


s mns, floor slabs, box-type girders; introduction to prestressed concrete; 
Spec 


203 lal topics Prerequisite: CE 192 or equivalent (Fall) celi nd d 
Str ed Concrete Structures (3) Toridis and Sta 
in Uctural behavior and failure modes of prestressed concrete structures; design 
syn stressed concrete, including long-span structures, bridges, and precast 
204 € Prerequisite: CE 192 or equivalent. (Spring, even years) —«—" 
Th mg Strength and Slope Stability of Soils (3) Manzari and Sta 


Sories of soi] strength and failure, soil improvement, theories of lateral earth 
Pressure 


with application, stability analysis by both classical and numerical 
met nods 


a Selected experiments in the soil mechanics laboratory. Prerequisite: 
205 pn Prova] of department (Fall, even years) i 
Nar ability and Compressibility of Soils (3) Manzari and Staff 
ature of M 


Sh Soil, permeability and seepage analysis involving foundations, dams, 
i i ^ " i oM " 

elo et piles and wells; stress distribution in earth masses; one- and three-dimen 

p 2 i ] " e. n $ uS 
nal theories of consolidation; analysis of settlement. Selected éxperiments in 


the soil mechanics laboratory. Prerequisite 


odd years) 


206 Geotechnical Engineering (3) 


Principles of soil mechanics applied to the 
tions, pile foundations, retaining structures 


tems, and waterfront structures. Foundatio 


(fe 


approval of department. 


Manzari ad 
analysis and design of mat fw 
including sheeting and bracing”) 
ns on difficult soils and re! 


earth structures, Prerequisite: CE 168 or equivalent (Spring) 


Soil Dynamics (3 
Stress—strain behavior of soil under trans 


earthquakes on foundations and earth dams, design of machinery foun! 
As arranged) qi 


Prerequisite: approval of department (J 


208 Rock Engineering (3) 


Classification and properties of rock; natu 
tinuities; field exploration; methods of exc 
foundation slopes, tunnels, and chambers i 
partment As arranged 


210 Methods of Structural Analysis (3) 


Modern methods of analysis of statically in 
ysis based on flexibility, stiffness, energy ar 


ient and repeated 


i 


y dis 
re of rock masses and rock d sf 


: natio 
avation; design and applicati? ie 
n rock. Prerequisite approve 

: w 
Toridis ant 
es, mali i 


determinate structur Ý 
is, substi 


id variational methoc 


jon 
ing techniques; consideration of plastic collapse of structures; introducti? 
finite element method. Prerequisite: graduate status (Fall) 19 


211 Environmental Chemistry (3 


Principles of chemistry of natural waters, 
ardous wastes. Stoichiometry, equilibrium, 
try, biochemistry, analytical techniques. Ex 
tice to illustrate applications. Prerequisite 
(Fall, odd years) 


212 Open Channel Flow (3) 


Types and regimes of flow; energy and m 


Riffat an" "1 
water supplies, wastewalf gj 
solubility, kinetics, Organ gi 

amples from water/wasteWac sj 
or concurrent registration: | 
"4 

Mahmood ap fi 
omentum principles, uni gt 


gradually varied flow, spatially and rapidly varied flow. Flow in nonp^ «cid | 


channels. Unsteady flow; dam break probler 
or equivalent (Fall) 


213 Hydraulic Engineering (3) 


Hvdraulic design of conveyance, regulating, 
for spillways, energy dissipators, inlet and 
on hydraulic structure and stability analy 


Design considerations for flow through pipes. Transients and cavitatio® 


uisite: CE 193 or approval of department 


214 Design of Dams (3) 
Project planning and investigations. Types of dams; design of earth" p^ 


dams; stability analysis, foundation treatme 
tion methods for dams. Reservoir sedime 


Prerequisite: CE 193 or graduate status (Spring, even years) Ma^. 
216 Advanced Hydrology (3) NU 
Precipitation, evaporation, and transpiration. Soil physics; stream flow. fe} 
basins, hydrograph analysis, and stream-flow routing. Design rite" itt | 
frequency statistics and analysis, flood forecasting and contro}, y | 
forecasting. Prerequisite: CE 195 or equivalent (Spring, even yee n s 


219 Groundwater and Seepage (3) 
Permeability theory of groundwater flow, flow nets, analogs, cor 


applications to engineering problems su 
through dams, stabilization of earth slopes. 
(Spring) 


220 Urban Transportation Engineering (3) 


Introduction to urban transportation plann 


requirements. Evaluation procedure for selecting among alte 


Prerequisite: approval of department ( 
Pavement and Runway Design (3) 


: à ts 
Pavement types, wheel-load characteristics; stresses in pavemen™ 4 jj 


grades; empirical methods of design of fle 
pavements; general principles of runway 
205. (Spring, odd years) 


n, flood routing Prerequisit® 
si 

Haque wh 
and measurement structures gu 
outlet works related to - pu 
sis. Hydraulic turbines 89° Sg 


(As arranged) "n 
Mahmood #9 


pn 
nt, wind—wave protection: + P| 
ntation. Safety inspectio? 


Haque oui] 
nputer s f 

" 1 4 
ch as excavation dewalt gg 
Prerequisite: approval o! 


A 
"A 
! spo i 
ing. Analysis of urban traf a 
rnative ê 


Fall, odd years) 


d 
7 


qn 


xible and rigid highway 202 ? 
design. Prerequisite: 


AND ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING 105 


| a 
“<3 Traffic Engineering (3 ma 
Roadway traffic « 


apacity and other road network periormance measures; 
Methods of characterizing steady and unsteady traffic flow phenomena; traffic 
behavior monitoring techniques, instruments, and data processing; traffic con- 


trol signalization theory and practical implementation. Prerequisite approval of 
237 department Fall, even years 
““ Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design (3) Riffat and Staff 


^il n ^ 1 4 
Elements of design including basic parameters and hydraulic requirements 


Layout ind design of water supply and wastewater systems, pumping stations, 

ànd treatment plants. Plant expansions and modifications. Prerequisite: CE 197 

Or equivalen (Spring 

240 Principles nt Tree Engineering (3) Riffat and Staff 
asic Concepts of water, air, and terrestrial environments and interrelationships 

among them. Principles of environmental chemistry and mic robiology. Assess- 


ment of environmental quality and impacts. Environment and health. Water and 
Wastewater 


241 w systems. Legal and regulatory controls (Fall) 
„ater and Wastewater Treatment Processes (3) Riffat and Staff 
leory and application of commonly used processes. Sedimentation, coagula- 
tion, filtration, disinfection gas transfer, activated sludge, trickling filters, oxida- 
tion ponds, sorption, and sludge stabilization and disposal. Process combina- 
243 E to produce treatment systems Spring, even years) tim ET 
‘ vironmental Impact Assessment (3) Riffat and Staff 
Public policy and legislation on environmental quality. Methods for assessing 
Impacts of engineering projects. Technology for assessing impacts on air, water, 
and land environments, applied to transportation facilities, water and waste- 
250 m. facilities, industrial and community development. (Fall) 2 
vanced Metal Structures (3 Toridis and Staff 
^nception, analysis, and design of low-rise and high-rise buildings by elastic 
and inelastic methods, suspended roofs, earthquake considerations, and unique 
251 rv asad ul systems. Prerequisite ( E 201 Or equivalent (As arranged) 
` “vanced Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) Toridis and Staff 
“ONCeption, analysis, and design of low-rise and high-rise buildings by ultimate- 
ueength methods, precast systems, progressive collapse, earthquake considera- 
aras, domes, folded plates, shell-type structures, and special topics. Prerequi 
253 Re CE 202 rr equivalent. .- (As arranged) , 
liability Analysis of Engineering Structures (3) Sarkani and Staff 
"Tobability theory, theory. of structural reliability, probabilistic analysis of 
PUength and loads, risk and reliability function, empirical distribution, proba- 
uo Biot The design service life, method of perturbation, Monte Carlo simula- 
augue and fracture, proof testing, inspection and repair—replacement 
254 waintenance Prerequisite: approval of department (Fall, odd years) 
s Decia] Topics in Structural Engineering (3) Toridis and Staff 
v elected problems, such as thermal stresses in structural systems, variational 
"lhods in structural engineering, structural design for dynamic loads and 
repeated loads. or advanced structural applications. Topic announced in the 
*chedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: CE 210 and ap- 
255 em of department (As arranged) gt 
hnas ioe to Ocean and Coastal Engineering (3) tat fion, SERM 
circu] pressible fluid mechanics and applications to ana e o way , Ms 
Spect ations, and other free surfac e flows in coastal and offshore re gions; we 
wind. water-level fluctuations tides, tsunamis, osc illations, and storm purger; 
^. Offsh Benerated waves, beaches, sediment transport, wave forc es on coastal a 
256 os “re structures. Prerequisite approval of department. (Fall) T 
astal Processes (3) Staff 


-astal sedime 


j t nrocesse ] 
" ont properties and analysis, longshore transport processes and 
;3le8; sedime 


nt budget; response of beaches to wave action and structures; tidal 


. "e mechanical bypassing; beach nourishment; w ind transport in sand dune 

497 ization, sediment trac ing. Prerequisite: CE 255. (Spring, even years) 
Application ae và : i jer zt st al ou a 
struc tu sona ot principles of ocean and coastal sini ring 9 e a p dock 
sedimen, harbor design and navigation, breakwaters, seawalls, quays, docks; 


transport in the coastal regime, estuaries and deltas; dredging for 


106 


261 


263 


264 
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"T. 
maintenance of channels and harbors. Prerequisite: CE 255 (Spring 
years) Sw 
Application of Probability Methods in Civil Engineering (3) Sarkani and? 


mode 
yi 
"^ 
e " 


Uncertainty in real-world information; basic probability concepts an 
random variables; useful probability distributions, statistical estimation 
bution parameters from observed data; empirical determination of dis 
models; testing hypothesis; regression and correlation analyses; decision 
Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent (Fall, even years) qi 
Analysis of Plates and Shells (3) p 
Bending and stretching of thin elastic plates under loading with various b : 
ary conditions, continuous plates and plates on elastic foundations, Uo 
folded-plate structures. Theory of curved surfaces; general linear bending” j 
and its simplification to membrane theory; bending stresses in shells o " 
tion, shallow-shell theory. Prerequisite: graduate status (Spring, 09 fag 


2 Design of Plate and Shell Structures (3) Toridis a" 


Design of long-span plate and shell roof structures in reinforced concrete an^ y 
design of containers for fluids and granular materials, computer applications n 
analysis of such structures. Prerequisite: CE 201, 202, 261; or equivalent. 


arranged) d 
Theory of Structural Stability (3) Toridis Wy 
General criteria for stability, buckling of elastic and inelastic colum y 
frames, torsional and lateral buckling, variational methods. Buckling © ig 
and shells under static loads, stability of stiffened structures, effect of imp? 
tions and boundary conditions. Prerequisite: graduate status (Fal 9 
Structural Design to Resist Natural Hazards (3) Sarkani 8? A 
Prediction of forces due to earthquakes and strong winds; generalize M. 
pseudostatic methods for preliminary design; codes based on spectu? "T4 
absorption and ductility; influence of foundations; ground failures; 5 4i 
aeroelastic effects of strong winds. Design project. Prerequisite: apP 


department (Fall, even years) 8 | 
265 Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineering (3) int? 
Selected topics, such as rheology of soils, computer applications, excavat y 
tunneling, or ocean engineering problems. May be repeated for credit. *™ 
site: approval of department (As arranged) w 
271 Theoretical Marine Hydromechanics (3) l ji? 
Derivation of the fundamental equations and boundary conditions of ffr 
dia, application of potential-flow theory to fluid motion around two en 
dimensional bodies, perturbation concepts. Derivation of force and mo 
bodies in calm and disturbed water. Prerequisite: approval of 4e i 
Offered off campus only (As arranged) s 
272 Microbiology for Environmental Engineers (3) A 
Principles of microbiology and applications to lakes, streams, hazardous gf 
and biological treatment systems. Methods for evaluating impacts of was ue 
and hazardous wastes on ecological systems. Concepts of limnology: ! o 
limiting of nutrients and control of nuisance growths. (Spring E 
273 Advanced Treatment Processes (3) A 
Principles and applications of advanced treatment systems for waten we el 
and hazardous wastes, including: biological nutrient removal, oxida i ital” | 
tion processes, stripping, sorption, membrane processes, chemical P xi 
others. Prerequisite: CE 241 (Spring, odd years) A 
274 Mechanics of Water Waves (3) aint 
Irrotational theory for deep- and shallow-water waves, reflexion, refra T D”, 
fraction, attenuation. Water waves of finite amplitude: shallow-wale tio? 
tides, bores, long-waves theory, conoidal and solitary waves. Wave gen js 
wind. Wave breaking and reflexion. Prerequisite: ApSc 213 and per y 
instructor (As arranged) "n mi 
275 Special Topics in Ocean Engineering (3) Fei «io! 


`; ^ à ^ ci i 
Selected topics, such as marine aspects of viscous-flow theory, interfa int" 


nal) waves, or applied random processes in ocean and coastal eng uit 
be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: approval of department. 
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276 Water Resources Planning and Control (3) Mahmood and Staff 
The parameters of water resources planning and control, economics of water 
resources and related natural resources, economics of water-quality control, 
Physic al parameters of water resource development, water resources law. Prereq- 

277 uisite approval of department (Fall, even years) à 
Industria] Waste Treatment (3) Staff 
Ypes of industries, waste sources. ( haracteristics, measurements, and evalua- 
lion. Minimization and reuse. Treatment process selection, development, and 
sign. Regulations, permits, standards, monitoring, and pretreatment. Prerequi- 

278 ws CE 240 or approval of department. (Fall, odd years) 

ution Transport System (3) Staff 

Jistribution of pollutants in natural waters and atmosphere, diffusive and advec- 

tive transport, mathematics for stream pollutant deoxygenation rates, ground- 

Water pollution transport, sediment transport, thermal transport, numerical sim- 

| ulation of pollutant transports in streams and estuaries Prerequisite: CE 193, 
20h 2 131 _ (Fall, even years) be 

ntroduction to Hazardous Wastes (3 Staff 

ulations, including RCRA and Superfund. Transport and fate of hazardous 

Substances Elements of environmental toxicology, risk assessment, and hazard 

Tanking Monitoring, data collection, and evaluation. Waste minimization. Case 

281 ‘stories. Prerequisite: CE 240 or approval of department. (Spring, odd years) 

pecial Topics in Water Resources (3) Mahmood and Staff 

Morphometric properties of drainage basins, drainage network analysis, hy- 

draulic geometry of streams, advanced hydraulics of alluvial channels, modeling 

of drainage basins, computer applications, stochastic hydrology. Prerequisite: 

282 aPproval of department (As arranged 


ydraulic Modeling (3) Mahmood and Staff 
‘mensional analysis and similitude Types of models—physical, mathematical. 
:Stortions in physical models. Erodible bed models. Prerequisite: CE 193. 
283 € pring, odd years) 1 
*Pecial Topics in Environmental Engineering (3) Stafí 
elected topics, such as in-depth evaluation of current issues in the field, new 
technological approaches for resolving environmental quality problems, environ- 
Mental health matters, handling of residuals, and engineering methodologies. 
284 Non sed) "y da 
"merical Methods in Water Resources (3) Mahmood and Staff 
Se of microcomputers in water resources. Elements of finite difference schemes, 
asic Operations, convergence, stability, and consistency. Nonuniform flow and 
error analysis; unsteady laminar flow; diffusion problems; unsteady flow in open 
channels; water hammer, seepage flow, and diffusion—dispersion problems. Pre- 


298 Tequisite approval of department (Spring) 
Ba arch (arr.) Staff 
299.39 asic research projects, as arranged. May be repeated for credit. : 
319 ¢ 5515 Research (3—3) Staff 
imentation Engineering (3) Mahmood and Staff 
Oblems of erosion and sedimentation. Properties of sediment. Initiation of 
tn. Suspension of sediment and sediment discharge theories, ee 
of c Measurements. Ec onomi: and legal aspects. Prerequisite: CE 212 or approva 
311 e i ment (Fall, odd years) "n 
Phe. anics of Alluvial Channels (3) Mahmood and Staff 
ysical processes in drainage basins and channels. Channel forms and bed 
m Hydraulics and sediment transport in alluvial channels. — stable 
navi nels. Qualitative and quantitative response of rivers. Channel sta ji den 
aUa "y Channels. Case studies including environmental impacts. Prerequi- 
312 Ady ^5 212 or approval of department (Fall, even years) 
anced Hydraulics (3) Mahmood 
nef unsteady flow. Diffusion and dispersion through pipes and open 
meia s. Numerical solutions using finite element and finite differenc e 
398 ods. Prerequisite: CE 212 or approval of department. (Spring, even years) 
TU: Reading and Research (arr.) Sue 
A lay E to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examination 


? repeated for credit. 
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j Sui 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
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> 1 ni 
An asterisk indicates that a course is offered at NASA—Langley Researc h Centerand 

be offered on campus when arranged 

Si 

*201 Computational Fluid Dynamics Laboratory (1) sø 

Development of computer programs for solving fluid dynamics problem j 


. jsite " 
yressible and compressible inviscid and viscous flows Prerequ® 


concurrent registration: ME 228 (As arranged) qi 
*202 Computational Aerodynamics Laboratory (1) á 


i 
Y : i ' : ing ste 
Use of computational aerodynamics methods for conducting engineering 


. ] ] } TERTON ite or cole 
of practical low-speed, transonic, and high-speed flows. Prerequisite 
rent registration: ME 222 (As arranged) si 
*203 Experimental Techniques in Aerodynamics (3) a off 
The wind tunnel, instrumentation devices, boundary corrections, testis 
ins 


cedures, data reduction; laboratory experiments including calibration 0 


imensi” 
ments, test-section calibrations, and two-dimensional and three-dimeé 


model tests. Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) qu 
204 Advanced Instrumentation Techniques (3) Jones & Jl 
Pressure and temperature sensors; shadowgraph, schlieren and interfer y 
systems; laser holography; laser Doppler velocimetry; signal conditioni | 


of amplifiers; digital techniques; signal multiplexing; use of compute d 
analysis and data handling. Prerequisite: approval of department 


years) sp 
*208 Research in Computational Fluid Dynamics (1 to 3) "P". 
Specific research projects in conjunction with experimental laboratory co d) 
computational labs. Prerequisite: approval of department (As erra? Se | 
218 Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles (3) onfi 
Consideration of interaction between hydrodynamics, propulsion, and © pe 


cts of Sg 


ration aspects of design of floating structures and vehicles; effe oni 
ictural & | 


gence and deep submergence; hydrofoil and vertical jet action; stru 
erations. Prerequisite: EngS 228 (As arranged) FE 
221 Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) Garris, Mavriplis, Myers: p. 
Continuum, kinematics of fluids; stress and strain rate tensors; fu? « do» 
equations of viscous compressible flows. Irrotational flows; sources, sin" f 
lets, and vortices. Laminar flow of viscous incompressible fluids; bounce" 
concept. Prerequisite: approval of department. (Fall) j and 
222 Applied Aerodynamics (3) Goulard, Mavriplis, 5 df 
Introduction to practical and computational methods for solving two m 
al and three-dimensional aerodynamics problems. Linear methods, nO rott 
potential methods, coordinate transforms, and boundary-layer metho 
uisite: EngS 284, ME 221 (As arranged) | ji 
225 Turbomachinery (3) Garris ? "m 
Turbine, compressor, and pump types and uses; dimensional analysis 2, 09 
machines; cycle analysis of gas and steam turbines; energy interchange as 
machinery; design, characteristics, and performance of turbines, com jx | 
and pumps; comparison of types of turbines, compressors, and pumps: 


site: ME 221 (Fall, odd years) mi 
227 Viscous Flow (3) Goulard, Mavriplis, Cutler “spa | 


. or " è e „lave! - 
Exact solutions of Navier—Stokes equations; the laminar boundary-l8Y po 


~ i & 

Reynolds stresses and turbulence; internal, boundary-layer, and m AP 
r : e $ 
Applications to heat and mass transfer and to reacting flows Prerequ? 


213, ME 221, or equivalent (Fall, even years) ‘ and d| 
228 Computational Fluid Dynamics (3) Mavriplis, Whitesides, uid yA 
Theory of discrete methods for solving the governing equations 0 M 
namics. Potential flow, Euler equations, Navier-Stokes equations. d 
algorithm development appropriate to modern supercomputers y 
EngS 284, ME 221 (As arranged) is and", 


231 Hydrodynamics (3) 
Inviscid flows in two and three dimensions and irrotational flow 
formal mapping and applications. Helmoltz theorems and vorti¢ ity ™ 
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Applications, such as finite w ing theory, instabilities. Free surface flow, Froude 


*233 C— sheet vortex Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent (Spring, odd years) 
" Aeroelasticity I (3) Whitesides and Staff 
Static and dynamic structural deformations; static aeroelasticity (structural 
deformation divergence, control effectiveness, and reversal); dynamic aero- 
elasticity (flutter, response to gusts and turbulence); unsteady aerodynamics for 
2-D wings strip theory for 3-D lifting surfaces; piston and Newtonian-flow 
*234 theories Prerequisite EngS 257, ME 221. (As arranged) 108 
\eroelasticity II (3 Whitesides and Staff 
Steady and os illating 3-D planar and nonplanar lifting surfaces in subsonic and 
Supersonic flow. Continuous-load and discrete-load methods Time-dependent 
Motion of arbitrary configurations in subsonic, transonic, and supersonic flow 
Invis id and viscous flows. Aeroelasticity in structural design. Prerequisite: 
235 ME 233 (As arranged) 


Compressible Flow (3) Myers, Mavriplis, and Staff 


ermodynamics and physical properties of gases, fundamental equations of a 
Compre 


ssible inviscid fluid, choking, small-perturbation theory, role of entropy 
in Supersonic flow, shock-wave interactions, hodograph transformation, tran- 

Sonic flow theory, method of characteristics Prerequisite: ApSc 213, ME 221, or 

equivalent opring, even years) 

Propulsion (3 
asic 


N 
M 


Goulard, Cutler, and Staff 
concepts of propulsion: energy transformations in propulsive flows, gas 
“ynamics of combustion. Thermal and propulsive efficiencies. Cycle and engine 
component analysis Intake, nozzle performance. Drag and thrust generation. 
augmentation Propellers, turbojets, turbofans, ramjets, and rockets. Prerequi- 
Site; &pproval of department (Spring) 

Space Propulsion (3 Staff 
- Cvanced chemical propulsion: dynamic combustion and instabilities in solid 
Propellants. Injection, atomization, mixing in liquid propellant engine perfor- 
mance, Plasma propulsion: electrostatic, electromagnetic, and electrothermal 


insta : zi 
instabilities (laser and microwave). Nuclear propulsion. Prerequisite: ME 237. 
all, Odd years) 


239 


2 
" “nematic Synthesis (3) Kaufman and Staff 
9chniques for the analysis and synthesis of function, path, and motion generat- 
Ing mechanisms. Methods for the dimensional design of mechanisms. Computer- 
aided te hniques for the optimal design of planar linkages. Review of recent 
e opments and current research. Term project. Prerequisite: ME 190 or equiv- 
241 C . (Spring, even years) visi; : soil 
Reo Puter Models of Physical and Engineering Systems (3) Kaufman and Staff 
matiction of physical and engineering sy stems to simplified physical — 
cal n models. Manipulation of models using PASCAL — I — 
se -Borithms for optimization, graph identification, mini-sum arit metic, anc 
arching. Styles of problem solving Prerequisite: ME 117. (Spring) } 
m anced Mechanisms (3) Kaufman and Staff 
ee on spatial kinematics Analy sis and synthesis ———— — 
instant niques using matrices, dual numbers, quaternion algebra, mne am. 
Cams "neous screws, theory of envelopes. Applications to design mum ages, 
(Spr Bears, Use of digital computers in mechanism analysis and design. 
ing, odd years 
Dean Mechanical Engineering Design (3) its Sut 
Put gn of mechanical engineering components and systems emp asizing com 
Sr-aided engineering (CAE), including interactive computer graphics, finite 


eleme i E x : R 
en Ment analysis, and design optimization. Creation of a complete design on an 
“48ineering « 


to 
MN 
N 


243 


Fal] ; workstation using I-DEAS. Prerequisite: approval of department. 
245 ~~) à ^ 
Cate Systems (3) Bedewi, Kramer, and Staff 
tion ication, features, and applications of industrial robots. Spacial descrip- 

ls 


velocities transformations, forward and inverse ——M—— 
mà and static forces, manipulator dynamics and controls. Ro ot — 
ME 18 sions, sensors, end effectors, and programming. Prerequisite: ApSc 113, 

é and programming ability. (As arranged) 


110 
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248 


249 


250 


N 
2 


N 
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to 
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í 
Electromechanical Control Systems (3) Bedewi, Lee, and e 
Advanced techniques for system synthesis, compensation, and stabilizil, 
Linear and nonlinear characterization of control components. Time dom" 
analysis and synthesis. Introduction to digital control theory and its app" 
tions. Prerequisite: ME 182 or equivalent (Fall) qu 
Seminar: Aircraft Design I (3) Whitesides and 9^ 
Designing an aircraft to specifications. Regulatory requirements, state-OF™ 7. 
limitations, computer-aided design, integration of aircraft components: T 
nomic considerations, and iterations to final configuration to obtain spe" 


mission profile. Prerequisite: approval of department (As arrange , qi 
Seminar: Aircraft Design II (3) Whitesides 4? afi 
Aircraft design in relation to prescribed mission requirements, different i 


rative concepts, detail design features. Estimation of weight, size, and power 


e j 
aircraft to satisfy mission specifications; design trade-offs and compro? 
Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) si 
Spacecraft Design (3) " 


Computer-aided design of spacecraft and satellites to meet specific mission m. 
ments. Environment, propulsion, structure, heat transfer, orbital mechanics. y 
considerations. Use of modern computer codes for design studies. PrereqU 
approval of department (Spring, odd years) 
Launch Vehicle Design (3) ics 
Computer-aided design of hypersonic launch vehicles to meet specific "^ 
requirements. Propulsion, structures, flight path, aerothermochemistry. 0 jt 
considerations. Use of modern computer codes for design studies. Pre" gj 
approval of department. (As arranged) EA 
Computer-Integrated Manufacturing (3) Kramer, Shen, à? yel | 
Automation techniques for processing metals, polymers, and composites jj 
sensing and process modeling in process control. Numerical control 8? opt? 
applications and limitations. Integration, scheduling, and tool manage o9" | 
the computer-integrated factory. Quality control. Social and economic 


erations in CIM. Prerequisite: ME 192 or equivalent. (Fall) "ta | 
Projects in Computer-Integrated Kramer, Shen, an 
Design and Manufacturing (3) g| 


k : oF. 
Applications of the concepts of computer-integrated manufacturing ! y* 
projects, culminating in written and oral presentations. Robot prog. H. 
vision-guided assembly, force sensing, fixturing, and end-effector "^. 


practical applications. Factory simulation, part scheduling, and N 


verification algorithms. Prerequisite: ME 251. (Spring, odd years) " L4 
Tribology (3) Kramer an y 
Fundamentals of the friction, wear, and lubrication of metals, polym 5? 


T -hniq y 
ceramic and composite materials. Theories of friction and wear, technid j| 


jcatio 4 
surface characterization, wear coatings, solid and boundary lubrich igite” 
bological problems in the application of ceramic components. Pre 


166 or equivalent (As arranged) p s| 
/ Energy Systems Analysis I (3) Kiper ^ 
Analysis of energy resources and conversion devices. Statistical data 9 yis | 
forecasting, I/O, and net energy analyses, mathematical modeling. í 
approval of department. (Fall) pd SP 
Energy Systems Analysis II (3) Kiper w^ l 
Life-cycle costing, Second Law (energy) analysis, technological "rd 


computer-assisted synthesis (CAS), society—technology interfaces. | 
mended that ME 257 and 258 be taken in sequence. Prerequisite: ap jl 
department. (As arranged) nd s 
Solar Heating Systems (3) Kiper * pa 
Methods of solar energy collection and storage. Theory of flat-plate ^ pel | 
solar energy system analysis, design of solar water-heating and sp#! m 5 
systems, economics of solar heating systems. Passive solar heating syste 
industrial process heat. Prerequisite: ME 187 or equivalent. (Fal a 
Heating and Air-Conditioning of Buildings (3) Kiper sum 
Heating and cooling load calculations, system design and energy 
analysis. Codes and standards for building energy management, energy n: 
tion. Heating and air-conditioning systems; central-control systems: 
mates. Prerequisite: ME 187 or equivalent (Spring, odd years) 
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261 Air Pollution (3 

i Introduc tory 
Atmospheric 

istry ar 


Goulard and Staff 
course on the generation, monitoring, and control of air pollution 
pollutants; current levels and health problems. Combustion chem 
and mixing. Photochemical processes; smog and measurements. Atmo- 
spheric dispersion; inversion and acid rain. Prerequisite: approval of department 
Ki (Fall, odd years 
269 Wind Tunnel Research Techniques (3 Cutler and Staff 
A comprehensive survey of wind tunnel research facilities and techniques 
Subsonic, transonic supersonic, and hypersonic facilities. Basic principles of 
wind tunnel design and assoc iated research equipment. Data acquisition and 
reduction, research methods, st atic and dynamic testing techniques. Prerequi 
site: approval of department (Spring) 
1 erodynamics of Flight Vehicles (3 Whitesides and Staff 
Aerodynamic loads on flight vehicles, interference effects, application of aerody 
namic t} 


heory to aircraft design, studies of aircraft dynamics and performance 
Prerequisite 


270 


*274 VIO : approval of department (Spring) 
“OL Aircraft Technology (3) Whitesides and Staff 
undamental principles of VTOL aircraft Hovering performance based on mo- 
mentum theory, analysis of jet-induced interference effects, transition aerody- 
namics, theoretical stability and control and correlation with flight data, ground 
effect theory and experiment, handling-qualities criteria. Prerequisite: approval 
273 p department (Spring) 1 | 
ciples of Automatic Flight Control (3) Klein and Staff 
esign of aeronautical instrumentation and feedback controls; mathematical 
Models of sensors, controllers, and at tuators; theory of feedback control, stabil- 
ity, accuracy, and speed of response; equalization effects of nonlinearities and 

noise Prerequisite: approval of department (Spring) 

^ Pynamics and Control of Spacecraft (3) Goulard, Tolson, and Staff 


Undamentals of satellite attitude dynamics, stabilization, and control. Space- 

Craft attitude determination and control of spinning and three-axis stabilized 
Spacecraft. Elements of linear control theory for single-input, single-output sys 
tems, and basic feedback control laws for attitude stabilization. Prerequisite 
275 sp Proval of department i (Spring, even years) : Ewe vs 
E ability and Control of Aircraft (3) Goulard, Klein, and Staff 
®rivation of equations of motion, Euler transformations and direction cosines, 
Stability derivatives and linearization of equations of motion, stability of linear 
Systems with application to longitudinal and lateral dynamics, Laplace trans- 
orm tec hniques, and frequency-response analysis. Prerequisite: approval of 

276 Mpartment (Fall, even years) ly ewe 
^ "Aànics of Space Flight (3) Tolson and Staff 
Wo-body problems, including orbital elements, universal variables, orbit deter- 


mination, Kepler’s equations, orbit transfers, and Lambert’s theorem. Orbital 
Perturbation, variation of parameters, drag and oblateness effects. Prerequisite 
278 Guid Ad or approval of the department (Fall, even years) C 
- ànce and Navigation of Spacecraft (3) Goulard, Tolson, and Staff 
Undamentals of spacecraft guidance, navigation, and control. Review of the 
thematic al fundamentals, explicit and implic it guidance schemes Applica- 
s of estimation theory to guidance and navigation. Lambert's problem and 
scent 


" guidance for launch vehicle flight control. Hardware implementation 
279 ¢ iTements (Fall, even years) 


»Decia] Topics in Flight Sciences (3) Staff 

280 Inter site: approval of department (As arranged) j ae 
mediate Thermodynamics (3) Kiper and Staff 

Tanzim opic and micros opic desc riptions of thermodynamic systems — 

of Pri equilibrium and stability of thermodynamic systems Review of metho: S 

e Nice al thermodynamics. Properties of perfect gases and crystals Review of 

.. Prere nts of kinetic theory and transport phenomena. Selected applications 
281 Adya d site: approval of department (Fall) e 
The "ced Thermodynamics (3) Kiper and Staff 


? Conce 
Jalance 
ther 


pt of ensembles; Boltzmann, Fermi-Dirac, and Bose-Einstein statistics; 
and entropy-production equations. Linear and nonlinear, nonequilibrium 
modynamics. Benard instability and fluctuation theory Integration of subjects 


» ago t 
using information theory; computational techniques. Prerequisite: ME 28 


equivalent As arranged) ed 
Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering (3) - 
Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) j 
Heat Conduction (3 Goulard and % 


Conduction of heat thr "e solid, liquid, and gaseous media, Formulatio? 
methods of analytical, numerical, and analog solutions. Steady two- anc t 
dimensional eos ttm yroblems in unsteady heat conduction Conduction 
composite regions M ApSc 213 or equivalent. (Fall, even J 

) Convective Heat and Mass Transfer (3 Goulard, Cutler, à A 
Heat and momentum transfer in laminar and turbulent flow. The laminar 
ary-layer solution. Similarity and nondimensional parameters. Mass- momen” 
heat transfer analogy. Convective heat transfer at high velocity. Stability: tram 
tion, and turbulence. Free convection. Prerequisite; ME 221 or equival 
(Spring, odd years 

Radiative Heat Transfer (3 Goulard, Cutler, and $ 
Thermal radiation; laws of intensity attenuation and generation. Solid angles 
frequency spectrum. Surface properties and view factors: design of furnace 
radiant boilers. Optical temperature diagnostics; remote sensing. Preted™ 
approval of department (Fall, odd years) T. 
Power Systems (3) Kiper a0" ig 
Design of thermal power system components and system optimization: Jj 


balance studies, options for improved cycle efficiencies, component sel g 
and design, safety and pollution regulations. Survey of electric pow® * s" 
technology Prerequisite: ME 187 or equivalent (Fall, even years) si | 
Combustion (3) Garris, Goulard, an w | 


Basic combustion phenomena. Rate processes and chemical kinetics: Ts 
reaction theory. Detonation, deflagration, diffusion flames, heterogeneous 
bustion. E xperimen tal measurements. Impact of pollution regulations 8? 


nate fuels. Prerequisite: approval of department (Spring, even years oj I 
Statistical Thermodynamics (3 Kiper we d ! 
Boltzmann, Bose-Einstein, and Fermi-Dirac statistics; partition functio i 


ns 
respondence between classic al and statistical thermodynamics. d 


negligible effects of interparticle forces; perfect gases. The Debye solid, t | 


stein solid. Prerequisite: ME 280. (As arranged) f | 
Special Topics in Heat and Mass Transfer (3) Goulard 8? | 
Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) sp | 
7 Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics (3) A 
Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) sw 
Research (arr.) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit sp 
Thesis Research (3—3) i” 
Nonsteady Flow (3) Garris, Myer$. aa 


Fundamental equations of nonsteady viscous flow. Characteristics 80^. xo 
initial and boundary conditions. Piston theory and the oscillating 4! uif 
steady flows with entropy production. Gas dynamics of nonsteady © 
Prerequisite: ME 235 or 237, or equivalent. (As arranged) s 
Theory of Turbulence (3) Mavriplis # ‘ne 
Concept of turbulence, transition and linear theory of flow stability, eXP* ibut” 


observations on turbule nce generation, turbulent kinetic energy x gt 
yno P" 


statistical description of turbulence, mean turbulent energy and Re) " 

closure models, turbulent shear flows in free turbulence and wall tu” í 

Prerequisite: ME 227 (As arranged) " S 
5 Hypersonic Flow (3) Goulard 4 ot 


Shock waves in hypersonic limits, one-dimensional piston problem, 8D jaf! 
of characteristics A aay small-disturbance theory. Unsteady an s ic” 
parameters. Newtonian flow theory for slender and blunt bodies. Hyper? 
cous interaction phenomena. Prerequisite: ME 235. (As arranged) si 
’ Physical Gas Dynamics (3) cific 
Molecular and atomic phenomena in gases, intermolecular forces, speci eret 
equation of state for a real gas, dynamics of dissociating gas, radiation: 
site: ME 235, 295, or equivalent (As arranged) 
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39 h i 
8 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Amited to students preparing for the I 


May be re 
399 D 


Staff 
Joctor of Science qualifying examination. 
, peated for credit 
Issertation Research (arr 


Staff 
"^mited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


Cates th., Cesignated “As arranged” are not offered on a regular basis. An asterisk indi- 
tamp at a Course is offered a 


TM it NASA-Langley Research Center and may be offered on 
8 When arranged 


y] 
<0 ‘ 3 . ` 
1 Introduction to Manufacturing (3) Kramer, Shen, and Staff 


Undamentals of modern manufac turing. Processes for manufacturing mechani- 


Cal and electronic components from metals, polymers, ceramics, and silicon. 
Manufac turing systems, CAD, robotics, and design for assembly. Current capa- 
jilities, tec hnological needs, and competitiveness. Examples from high-tech in- 
208 ustries Prerequisite: approval of department. (Fall) 
; ergy Conservation (3) Kiper and Staff 
*nservation 


methods in the home, in transportation, and in industrial manufac- 
turing and commercial sectors. Second law of thermodynamics from a conserva- 
tion Viewpoint. Construction methods for low energy consumption in large 
‘Xd small edifices. Environmental effects. Prerequisite: approval of department. 
(As arranged) 


e payanced Strength of Materials (3) ; ; Staff 
, “ection of beams using singular functions, unsymmetrical bending of beams, 
beams on elastic foundation. Beam-column problems, shear center for thin- 
Walled beam cross sections, curved beams. Applications of energy methods, 
ssion, basic equations for theory of elasticity, thin- and thick-walled cylinders, 
58 Concentration, and failure criteria Prerequisite: CE 120. (Spring) 
Analytical Mechanics (3 Eftis, Haque, and Staff 
"undamenta] principles, generalized coordinates, variational principles and 
ales equations, nonholonomic systems, Hamilton’s equations, theory of 
9scillations. Prerequisite: approval of department. (As arranged) 


troduction to Continuum Mechanics (3) Eftis, Haque, and Staff 
nem 


N 
27 


atics of a continuum, equations of motion, linear isotropic elastic solid, 
e Wtonian viscous f 


Plicat luid, integral formulation of general principles, simple ap- 
22] Tha OPS. Prerequisite: approval of department. (Fall) 
very of Elasticity I (3) Eftis and Staff 
ee tion to Cartesian tensors; deformation, stress, constitutive puto 
E" asti ity; formulation of boundary value problems, variational princip m 
C epart, and bending of prismatial rods, plane problems. Prerequisite: Approval o 
<22 ment. (Spring) ath 
ile Elasticity II (3) Eftis and Staff 
m pPlication of integral transform and analytic function theory to solution of 
requ Problems; elastic wave propagation. Three-dimensional elasto-statics. Pre- 
228 Site: ApSc 211; EngS 221 (Fall, odd years) 


owe Oceanography (3) Feir and Staff 

endet, Regia of motion, interaction between air and sea, currents, wind 

WE ina Pr " deep and shallow waters, long ocean waves, tides, wave statistics, sea 
*29 Ty, "requisite ME 221 or equivalent. (As arranged) n ) 

m asformations in Materials (3) Gilmore and Staff 

Hog mod) namics of multiphase systems, nucleation, crystal ap solidifica- 

tion’ ofi cipitation, solution of moving boundary problems, spinodal ¢ ecomposi- 

'. eCls of stress on equilibrium, surface effects on transformations, marten- 


S 

A (Sprit Stallography and thermodynamics. Prerequisite: EngS 231. 

"n Structe, ia em jas. t T 
Structure and Transformations in Materials (3) Gilmore es " 
lone. ra of crystals, crystal binding, crystal defects, dislocations, solic m 

$ tensite st diffusion, phase transformations, deformation twinning, and mar- 

233 sche, , rerequisite: CE 140 (Fall, even years) k 

pou of Composite Materials (3) E Staff 
Orthotro pie T. relationship for orthotropic materials, invariant properties of an 


'amina, biaxial strength theory for an orthotropic lamina. Mechanics 
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of materials approach to stiffness, elasticity approach to stiffness. Clas 
lamination theory, strength of laminates. Statistical theory of fatigue i 
Prerequisite: approval of department (Spring, odd years) "T. 
234 Composite Materials (3) Gilmore an^ *. 
Principles of composites and composite reinforcement. Mic romechanió ý 
failure, interface reactions in various composites, reinforcing materials. fi 
ture of composites: fiber-reinforced polymers, filler-reinforced polyme™: " 
reinforced metals, directionally solidified alloys, dispersion-streng™ 
metals. Prerequisite: approval of department. (Spring, even years) 49 
236 Experimental Techniques in Materials Science (3) Gilmore 8097. 
Sample preparation. Optical microscopy. X-ray diffraction. Electron p! ) 
analysis. Scanning and transmission electron microscopy. Field ion mi 
Prerequisite: CE 140 (Spring, odd years) 19 
Environmental Effects on Materials (3) Gilmore 8? m 
Aqueous corrosion, electrochemistry, electrochemical reactions, polar g 
Environmental factors, intergranular corrosion, stress corrosion, high-tem # 
ture corrosion. Kinetics and mechanisms of corrosion, oxidation, liq™ m 
corrosion, irradiation effects. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


N 
^d 


even years) EA 
240 Fracture Mechanics (3) Jones, Liebowitz, -. 
Fundamentals of brittle fracture, Griffith theory and extensions, mee 


pi 
fracture. Linear elastic systems, plasticity considerations, fracture tol, 
Engineering analysis, notch-strength analysis with limit approach, creo 


pagation laws, fatigue, fracture testing. Prerequisite: EngS 221 0T Œ 
(Spring, even years) "Ld 
241 Deformation and Failure of Materials (3) Gilmore 8 " 


Elastic and plastic deformation, yield, dislocation theory, strengthening, io | 
nisms, creep, polymers, fracture, transition temperature, microstructure 


(Fall, odd years) d w 
242 Materials Recycling and Recovery (3) Gilmore s j} 
Techniques and technologies for recovering and reusing waste materia ™ ø 


: x > i d env", | 
tionships of recycling and waste reduction to energy conservation and" 4 
mental impact; legal, economic, institutional, and environmental polio » 
of recycling and waste reduction. Prerequisite: approval of departmen" 


arranged) 8» | 
248 Special Topics in Engineering Science (3) , 

Prerequisite: Approval of department (As arranged) pi" 
249 Special Topics in Materials Science (3) Gilmore ® : 

Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) i8 S» | 
256 Plasticity (3) Eftis 87 is? 


Introduction to the continuum theory of plastic deformation. Physic? T s 
rate-independent plasticity. Concepts of yield, strain hardening and $° y? 
reverse yield, and cyclic plasticity. Constitutive equations descr! ing , 
deformation. Prerequisite: EngS 215 or 218 (Spring, odd years) 19 
257 Theory of Vibrations (3) Lee, Toridis, Pi" 
Damped and undamped natural vibration, response of single- an o” 
degrees-of-freedom systems to steady-state and transient excitation" ip? 
analysis, nonproportional damping and complex modes, variation form^ jy 
equations of motion, discretization of structural systems for vibration? 


Prerequisite: approval of department (Fall) ; and A 
258 Structural Dynamics (3) Sarkan! © opi 


Vibration of continuous systems: membranes, beam plates, and shel ay 
mate methods of vibration analysis; methods of integral transform; ® " ! 
nonlinear systems; wave propagation. Prerequisite: EngS 257 oF : 
department. (Fall, odd years) Tb 
Random Vibration of Structures (3) Sarkan! gti. 
Introduction to random processes, responses of linear structures w” i 
and nonstationary random inputs. Structural responses to earthqu@™ ss 
boundary-layer turbulences, wind loads, etc. Failure analysis of struc! "d 
random loads. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or CE 258. Prerequisite Ot 
registration: EngS 257. (Spring, even years) 


Se | 


N 
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270 Theoretic al Acoustics I (3 
Jasic 


Myers and Staff 
acoustic theory in stationary and uniformly moving media; waves in 
Infinite space; sound transmission through interfaces; sound radiation from 
Simple solid boundaries, source and dipole fields; propagation in ducts and 


enclosures; elements of classical absorption of sound. Prerequisite: ApSc 213, 
ME 221 As arranged) 


n Random Process Theory (3) Staff 
andom processes; stationarity and ergodicity; mean-square calculus; auto- and 
“Toss-correlations and spectra; random processes in linear systems; mean-square 
estimation, prediction, and filte ring; zero and level crossings and peak distribu- 
tions appli "ations in aerospace sciences. Prerequisite: approval of department 

ton, (As arranged) 
4/3 Time Series Analvsis (3 Myers and Staff 


Harmoni analysis of random signals; auto- and cross-correlations and spectra; 


modern techniques for spectral estimation, including fast Fourier 
maximum entropy, and maximum likelihood; bias and variability; 
randomly sampled data; digital filtering; applications. Prerequisite: EngS 271 or 
274 »Pproval of department (As arranged) 
“nvironmental Noise Control (3) Staff 
Introduc tion to the physical effects of noise and vibration on humans, practical 
Sources of noise and their control. Building, ventilation-system, mechanical- 
;duipment, aircraft, automobile, and truck noise. Factors affecting vibration 


Coherence; 
tre t 
transform 


oval : : : "m Te 
evels and vibration control by structural design, damping, and isolation. Prereq- 
t uisite EngS 27( ME 215 As ranged) 
275 ngs 2 fE 215 As arranged) : 
> Theoretical Acoustics II (3 Myers and Staff 


?eneral theory of sound propagation in homogeneous media, viscous and heat 
Conduction effects: inhomogeneous wave equation; sound radiation; sources, 
dipoles. quadrupoles; radiation from moving sources; scattering and diffraction 
soon by obstacles; acoustics of inhomogeneous media, geometric acoustics 
AA requisite EngS 270 (As arranged) dp 
'Pecial Topics in Acoustics (3) T 
^urrent meth 
aerospace noi 


ods and problems in acoustics Topics chosen from such areas as 
se generation and control; instruments and procedures for acous- 


tics measurements; and responses of struc tures, people, and communities to 

282 Noise Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) 
mputer-Aided Design (3) Toridis and Staff 
und > 


amental concepts in the development of computational algorithms for the 
design of structures, machine components and assemblies, and other engineer- 
ID Systems Representation of the design process and design specifications as a 
network of decision tables and logical flags. Optimization techniques and algo- 

283 A ams in lesign applic ations Prerequisite: CSci 50, CE 210. (Fall) 4 
: Pplication of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) Toridis and Staff 
; Utomatic generation and display on CRT screen of geometrical shapes consist 
Q8 Of a grid of discrete points interconnected by user-selected geometric shapes. 
Automatic mesh generation, transformations, projections, and the concept of 
. hidden" lines. Interactive computer-graphics applications. Prerequisite: CSci 


9 H "on (c 4 

284 Y or equivalent; or concurrent registration: EngS 284. (Spring) i 
E merical Methods in Engineering (3) Toridis and Staff 
*IBenvalue pr 


oblems. Numerical solution of systems of equations and ordinary 

ar entia] equations. Solution techniques for elliptic, parabolic, ae ing at 

ery differentia equations. Numerical methods for solving nears 

or ME Introduction to solution of fluid-flow problems. Prerequisite: CE 117 

Finite 117, or approval of department (Fall). i edi - 

; uite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) Toridis and Sta 

Was ulus of variations, Variational formulation of the finite element method 

v. Bhted residual tec hniques. Computer implementation of the finite element 

^ ninco: Applic ation to problems in heat transfer, stress analysis, fluid flow, and 

286 BL ural analysis Prerequisite: approval of department. (Spring) 

o craft Structures (3) Staff 
statics of thin-walled beams and panels, force interplay between stiffeners and 
Stiffness > analysis and design of stiffened thin-walled structures. Strength and 

r Ü 


f locally buckled stiffened structures Design considerations. Critical 
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evaluation of various design procedures. Prerequisite: approval of depart? 
(As arranged) sy 
288 Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics (3) Toridis and f 
Review of variational formulation of the finite element method. Formu atio. 
various continuum and structural elements. Application to static and dy?^.. 
problems in elasticity, plasticity, large deflection, and instability in plates 
shells. Recent developments in finite element methods. Prerequisite: 


EngS 285. (Spring, odd years) "T. 
289 Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics (3) Eftis, Haque, 80^" 
Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) w 
298 Research (arr.) 
Basic research projects as arranged. May be repeated for credit. si 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) T. 
*310 Aeroacoustics (3) Myers al pi 
General theory of aerodynamic sound generation and propagation, Lih, 


formulation of jet noise, similarity laws, supersonic and subsonic J? 
boundary-layer noise, fan and compressor noise, helicopter noise, some” J 


Current problems in aeroacoustics. Prerequisite: EngS 275 (As am sj 
*311 Nonlinear Acoustics (3) Myers ai ^y 


"ce i jo. 
Finite amplitude waves and waves in moving stratified media. Interact y 
tween linear and nonlinear waves, wave propagation through nonlinest 
applications to transmission of sound through ducts with flow and 8 


walls. Prerequisite: approval of department. (As arranged) oe 
314 Advanced Numerical Methods (3) jo” 
Finite difference, finite element, and spectral methods for elliptic, parabo J 


hyperbolic differential-equation systems. Parallel- and array-process! 
niques. Nonlinear equations. Prerequisite: ApSc 213, EngS 284. 
(As arranged) "TA 
315 Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua (3) Eftis a 
Polar decomposition, invariance, isotropy, representation theorems for Ja 
ants and isotropic tensor functions. Deformation, kinematics, stress, ew | 
principles. Principles for constitutive relations. Applications to non!” 
ticity and non-Newtonian fluids. Prerequisite: Approval of department — 
(Spring, even years) 9p 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) i 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exam 
May be repeated for credit. w 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) ! 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit: 


jp 


COMMUNICATION STUDIES a 
Through the National Center for Communication Studies, the University A 
Graduate School of Political Management have engaged in a five-year cooperative T 
ment that offers a Washington Degree Program leading to a Master of Professioni joi 
degree in political management. The George Washington University provides faci s” 
support for this program, but the admissions and curriculum requirements à$ i whe 
faculty of the program are those of the Graduate School of Political Management, o 
name the degree is offered. Information about the program is available from the m 
School of Political Management, which maintains an office within the Nationa : 
Communication Studies. go, 

Students in the Washington Degree Program may enroll in graduate or unde e 
courses of the University, and students in other programs of the University may oh? 
courses offered by the Washington Degree Program, this enrollment subject jn st 
stances to space availability, the curricular requirements of the student's course 


4 


and approval of the student's major advisor. sched ue 
Registration in courses of the Washington Degree Program is accomplis $ NIU, 


specially designated courses of the political communication program of on D. 
Center for Communication Studies. Students should consult with the Washing! "d 
Program office for information about the correspondence between these cou 

and the curriculum of the Graduate School of Political Management. 


EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
PQ 
UITICAL COMMUNICATION 


280 Selected Topics in Political Management (3) 
nder t] 


l iis designation, qualified GW students may register for courses of the 
Washingt m Degree Program. Interested students should consult the Bulletin of 
the Graduate School of Political N 


Management for specific descriptions. Topics 
analysis (quantitative methods for political managers, sta- 
alysis of political data, quantitative analysis and political strategy, 
Tesearch and data collection); tec hniques of politics (computer applications for 
Political managers, polling, political management and the media, qualitative 
lesearch, advanced computer applications in politics, fundraising, fundraising 
or organizations); lobbying and government relations (fundamentals of lobbying, 
lobbying and the budget process, managing government relations and public 
affairs programs, advanced lobbying strategy; corporate, labor, and public inter- 
est lobbying: lobbying and the executive branch, tutorial on lobbying strategy); 
Campaign management (fundamentals of campaign management, campaign ad- 
Vertising and promotion, campaign organization, campaign strategy and manage- 
| ment, campaign finance, political communications strategy, strategic factors in 
Presidential c ampaigns, tutorial on campaign planning); and issues management 
(fundamentals of issues management, public opinion dynamics, strategic man- 
281 paent of political issues). 
eld Experience in Political Management (3 to 6) 
Open only to students enrolled in the W ashington Degree Program of the Gradu- 
ate School of Political Management. Students spend at least 20 hours per week in 
an aPproved agency or office, performing professional work in the subject under 
285 Ind genera] guidan e of a fac ulty advisor. 
*pendent Study in Political Management (1 to 6) 
Pen only to students enrolled in the Washington Degree Program of the Gradu- 
ate School of Political Management. An intensive exploration into a single aspect 
28 o politica] management 
esis in Political Management (6 
x pen only to students enrolled in the Washington Degree Program of the Gradu- 
Air School of Political Management. 
elected Topics in Political Communication (3) 
^ adings. research, and/or discussion on specialized topics. May be repeated for 
edit with approval of the graduate advisor provided the topic differs. 
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HINES 
221. », 
5 poetry of the Tang and Song Periods (3—3) Chaves 
Chi, “ng of works of leading poets. Discussion of content and style. Prerequisite: 
273 Chil 109 or equivalent (Alternate academic years) 
nese Drama (3) Staff 
109 wees f plays by Guan Han-qing, Ma Zhi-yuan, and others. Prerequisite: Chin 


9r equivalent 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


277—78 Prose Narratives of the Song, Ming, and Qing Periods (3—3) ` 

Short stories of the Song period. Selected readings of Ming/Qing novels. His 
cal development and stylistic traits. Prerequisite: Chin 107 or equivalent 
(Alternate academic years) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
EAST ASIAN STUDIES 


Program Committee: W.R. Johnson (Director), J. Chaves, B. Dickson, Y.C. Kim, G. sigt? 
Thornton, A. Zhao 
Master of Arts in the field of East Asian studies—The Elliott School of Inter 
Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program leading to the Master of Arts in the fiel 
Asian studies ‘gh 
Prerequisite: the admission requirements stated under the Elliott School of Interna t 
Affairs and a bachelor's degree in a related field. Required: the general requirements 
under the Elliott School "| 
The program is available in a 30-credit-hour option with a thesis or a 36-credi " 
option without a thesis. Students electing the nonthesis option must prepare a sU y o 
research paper in a two-semester readings/research course. (In the concentration" " 
nese language and literature, only the thesis option is available.) Students with noP W 
course work in the modern history and politics of China and Japan may need m 
additional courses beyond the minimum required for the degree to acquire this y 
ground. A reading knowledge of Chinese, Japanese, or another approved East w 
language must be demonstrated. Three hours of language course credit may appi 
degree requirements joi 
Students must complete course work related to East Asia in at least four of the fo gt! 
Departments: East Asian Languages and Literatures, Economics, Geography and chin 
Science, History, and Political Science. (Those who choose the concentration m 
language and literature are excepted.) E. 
Students in the thesis program must pass Master's Comprehensive Examinations 
fields, one in a major field (12 credit hours) and one in a minor field (6 crec! " d 
Students in the nonthesis program must pass the Examinations in three fields ift s T 
one major field and two minor fields and in two fields if they select two majo y. 
Concentration in Chinese language and literature—only the thesis option i$ a" eA 
Students must take 12 credit hours of Chinese literature and pass a Master's Comp y 
sive Examination in this major field. They must also take 6 hours of history cours? agi 
hours of additional courses that pertain to East Asian studies and must pass 8 
Comprehensive Examination in one of these two minor fields. 


tf 


The following graduate courses pertain to East Asian studies 
Chin 271-72 Poetry of the Tang and Song Periods 
Chin 273 Yuan Drama 
Chin 277-78 Prose Narratives of the Song, Ming, and Qing Periods i 
Econ 269-70 Economy of China 
Econ 271 Economy of Japan 
Geog 266 Seminar: Geographic Perspectives on Contemporary China 
Hist 253-54 Readings Seminar: History of Sino-Soviet Relations 
Hist 255-56 Readings Seminar: U.S.—Soviet Strategic Relations Since 
Hist 259-60 Research Seminar: Problems in U.S.—Soviet—Chinese Re 
Hist 289 Readings/Research Seminar: Modern Japanese History 
Hist 293 Research Seminar: Modern East Asian History 
Hist 295-96 Readings Seminar: Modern East Asian History 
IAff 291 Colloquium: East Asia 
PSc 270-71 Politics of China | 
Foreign Policy of China 
Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea 
International Politics of East Asia yr 
p? 


world V 
lation 


à x — 
Students should consult the program director concerning certain Specia 
Selected Topics courses that may also be part of this program. 


ECONOMICS 


ECONOMICS 


Ofes 
Haber, J. Aschheim, H Solomon, J.L. Gastwirth, M.A. Holman, R.M. Dunn, Jr., S.E 
m 4 R.S. Goldfarb, A.M Yezer, J.J. Cordes (Chair), J. Pelzman, J.E. Kwoka, R.P. Trost, 
Oulier r Ves > ; 
Adjunct c. H.S. Watson, M.D. Bradley J.R. Millar 


Flamm ssors T.F. Carroll, P. Swamy, J. Hardt, E.H. Solomon. D.J. Rousslang, 
Associa al Lecturer S.N. Kirby 
Moore. sheers S.C. Smith, A. Klamer, R.F. Phillips, A.S. Malik, F.L. Joutz, M.O. 
ljunct A “Vl. Suranovic 
Ssistant pr late Professor M.A. Baily i af yp 
aM. Sn "essors V. Fon, N. Vonortas, S. Joshi, S. Fabian, A. Zhao, E.M. Feasel, S. Jain 
yder 
laste 
| major 10 Arts in the field of economics Prerequisite: (1) a Bachelor of Arts degree with 
Nictog, econ economics or with course work in economics that includes intermediate 
| de standin and macroeconomic theory (e quivalent to Econ 101, 102 or 217-18); (2) an 
| &cept ed f ‘ng of basic calculus, equivalent to Math 31—32 or 41—42. Applications are 
Rui ott the fall semester only 
Schoo} C: the genera! requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 


Y ese of 
“Tedit he Arts and S iences, inc luding (1 Econ 203—4, 205, and 275; (2) 12 additional 
( - "Ours to 


“OMpre} be selected from other third group economics courses; (3) a Master's 
12 Ted nation in economic theory; and (4) either a thesis (Econ 299- 300) or 
log. if 


rom addition: al thirc 1-group economics courses. In some ¢ ases, up 
courses outside the Department may be substituted for certain of the 
nts when it is deemed clearly important to the candidate's area of study. 


Ve. Y 
Brady; Year Bachelor of Si ienc 
' *Tograms Bulletin 


e/Master of Arts in the field of economics—See the Under- 


Ve. y, 
j teq 1c} . jw : 
Held c "i r Bachelor of »cience (Systems Analysis and Engineering)/Master of Arts in the 
Onomi: 


5ee the Undergraduate Programs Bulletin. 


n. Seque ential losophy in the field of economics—The Ph.D. program involves study in 
, Units, Unit I i cludes satisfactory completion of required course work, and 
il Examination. This first unit must bec oncluded within five years after 
Program. Upon succ essful ( completion of Unit I, students are considered for 
nit Il, the dissertation stage, which must bec ompleted within five years after 
“ses, however, iy. stt t is expected to complete the doctorate within eight 
Mission. Students admitted to the second unit will be recommended by the 
*conomics for the Master of Philosophy degree. 
Must meet the general requirements stated under Columbian College and 
f Arts and Sciences. For I nit I, the requirements include Econ 202, 203, 
* Work ^, 216, and 27 ES plus 24 additional credit hours of approved graduate 
' assing the General Examination in microeconomic theory, macro- 
vo other fields selected by the student and approved by the doctoral 
E; xaminations are given in the following fields: econometrics, eco- 


ne ty 0 ak Pment, environmental and natural resource ec onomics, health economics, 

Soll, monete" np ; thou Mp l ndustrial I organization, international economics, labor eco- 
as and Rests y y, finance, regional and urban economics, and 

^ ination. Euro pean ec Pal PE e ; 

th, ost two tin he field examinations that constitute the General Examination are given 


* Per year. The requirements for the microeconomic and macroeconomic 


Stug” 9Xami, 
Udentg -nati must be met before any other field examinations may be taken. 
n Dgly advised to take the microeconomic and macroeconomic theory 
ts n Ust n two y e s of entering the program To pass the General Examination, 
ECONOOM “arn a grade of “satisfactory pass” or better in the field examination in 
Stade be p ‘nacroec economi theory and in one of the other two field examinations 
"lé ap pur bare pass.” Two of the field examinations may be taken à second time 
} lations is al of the « department and the dean. No further opportunity to take the 
lop) by the Permitted. Substitution of a field examination (in an area not originally 
be DR a fie) ade nt) to satisfy the requirements of the General Examination is equivalent 
“sible ¢.. eXamination a second time. Students should consult with the professors 
_ oF their fields and notify the department two months in advance of their 


57 »- 
$795 oa 
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120 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


intention to take the examinations. If such notification is not given sufficiently in advan? 
it may not be possible to sit for the examination | 
For Unit II, the requirements include formulation of an acceptable dissertation propo 
completion of a dissertation that demonstrates the candidate’s ability to do origin? h 
search, and 24 hours of additional graduate course work, of which at least 12 hours mU ^ 
dissertation research. Students, including those who have an accepted dissertatio? ‘te 
posal, must enroll in a dissertation proposal seminar (Econ 397) in the first semester j 
promotion to Unit II. Satisfactory performance in the seminar will be equivalent to3 , 
hours of Unit II course work. In cases where knowledge outside the discipline of econe : 
is critical to the student's research field, up to 6 credit hours in Unit II may cons? 
required courses outside the Economics Department A 
14, 217-101 


Departmental prerequisite: Graduate courses in economics (except 2 on? 
noD, 


221-22, 243, 247, 249, 280, 283, 284) are designed for graduate students in eco 
Graduate students in other disciplines may register for third-group courses after” n 
completed Econ 217—18, or 218 and 219, or 101 and 102, unless the course desc"! 4 
indicates that these prerequisites have been waived. Intermediate-level micro 8D v 
courses taken elsewhere usually satisfy this requirement, but introductory oF fin y 
courses do not. In addition to these prerequisites and any others specific to the part 


course, calculus is required in some sections of graduate economics courses rj 

Courses at the 300 level are offered as the demand warrants and may be rep? 
credit. , 
o 


202 History of Economic Thought (3) n 
Critical analysis and interpretation of the development of economic theo y 
Plato through the formulation of the Neoclassical Synthesis paradigm? 
temporary revisions of the Neoclassical Synthesis (Fall) jg 

203—4 Microeconomic Theory (3—3) " 
Econ 203: Demand, production, cost theory. Prerequisite: Econ 101 or eq 9 
Econ 204: Market structure, welfare, general equilibrium. Prerequisite: 
(Academic year) J 

205 Macroeconomic Theory I (3) Bradley’ 
Alternative theories of income, employment, and the price level; fisc 
monetary policy impacts; the role of expectations in the economy. 

206 Macroeconomic Theory II (3) Bra 
Continuation of Econ 205. Extensions of alternative models of income det s o 
tion; application of analytic frameworks to the U.S. economy; examiné 


uncertainty and policy strategy. (Fall) A 
208 National Income, Product, and Productivity (3) n 


Output, input, and productivity relationships by industry; income igo | 
flow-of-funds, and balance sheets by sector; uses of accounts for analy 
projections. (Fall) 
214 Survey of Mathematical Economics (3) 
Primarily for graduate students in fields other than economics. Stu st 
economics should consult the instructor before taking this course. ji" 
tion, partial differentiation, and economic optimization problems; com on 
statics; input—output analysis; difference, differential equations, 4” 8 
applications. Prerequisite: one semester of calculus and Econ 217- 
215-16 Mathematical Economics (3—3) shoot 
Formulation and application of mathematical models in economic th pi 
requisite: a one-year calculus sequence. Open to undergraduates wit 
sion of instructor. (Academic year) 


217—18 Survey of Economics (3—3) Goldfarb, Holman, Watson: p 
Fon, Joutz, Mali sae 


srme!” qj 
nterm ri | 


8 


p 


p 


Intermediate-level microeconomic theory (Econ 217) and i 
macroeconomic theory (Econ 218) for graduate students in fields 
economics. (Econ 217 and 218—fall and spring) 
219 Managerial Economics (3) : 
Intermediate microeconomic theory, with emphasis on productio f 
market structure and pricing, risk analysis, and investment theory : (pel 
budgeting. Credit cannot be earned for both Econ 217 and 219. 
spring) 


rl 


n and an 


ECONOMICS 121 
| 221.55 Ec. : ; i ore Q. € d 

“< *Conomics Applied to Public Policy: Theory and Method (3-3) H. Solomon 

^ extension of microeconomic welfare analysis to the study of contemporary 

| Policy issues Resource allocation decisions in the public sector; models of 

individual choice making in policy analysis; and polic y aspects of production, 


Cost, and organizational dec ision making. Primarily intended for students in 
fields other th 


223.» an ec onomics Prerequisite: Econ 217 (Academic year) y 

4 Monetary Theory and Policy (3—3) Aschheim 
'heory of monetary policy within the framework of contemporary American 

233 rentra] banking (Academic year) E 
" Urban and Rural Development Policies (3) Carroll 
"view of urban and rural development strategies in the LDCs. Theories and 
9Xperiences of land reform. peasant cooperatives, small-farm technology, 
237 piral-urban linkages, and planning a service network. (Fall) ME 
,conomícs of the Environment and Natural Resources (3) Malik 
Analysis of public policy problems relating to the environment and natural 

239 Tesources development and management. (Spring) 


*Conomics of Defense (3) 
Conomic 


| Analysis o 


H. Solomon 
analysis applied to national security planning and objectives. 
f defense establishment problems, including manpower, the defense 


^41. 4, Industry base, procurement policy. (Spring) $ 
* Labor Economics (3-3) Goldfarb 
®ory of wages and employment, analysis of labor supply and demand. 
Analysis of unemployment; unions; wage regulation. Econ 241 is prerequisite 

^45. 46 to Econ 242 (Academic year) k 
Industria] Organization (3—3) Kwoka, Snyder 


Con 245: Economic theory and evidence regarding industrial market structure, 
^, and economic performance. Econ 246: Economic issues in antitrust 


and Bovernment regulation of the U.S. ec onomy. Econ 245 is prerequisite to 
“CON 246 


| 247 : : (Academic year) f 
eminar: Industrial Organization (3) Brock 

Selec ted topics in regulatory and antitrust economics. Prerequisite: Econ 101, 

s ^» Or equivalent. Offered off campus only (Spring) 

^48 Health dé (3 i dd Baily 
Demand for medical care; organization of the health care delivery industry; 
Policy issues on regulation, efficienc y, and allocation of health care services. 

249 (Fall) 
Industrial Organization—The Telecommunication Industry (3) Brock 
tion Piles of industrial organization, welfare economics, and theories of ee 
shi theory and in practice. Market power, merger analysis, vertical re ation- 
~ PS, entry, and regulation of price and lines of business. The study of market 
Performan, e and business practices of the telecommunication industry. Prereq- 

251 pisite: E, on 217. Offered off campus only 


*lopment Economics I (3) Smith, Jain 


econ PPlication of economic theories, empirical studies, and policy ee 
re: 8 problems of developing countries, with an emphasis m or exi 
i a aspects. Topics include inc ome distribution and pov E ne "eni 
tinatin ant and agrarian efficiency, fertility preference, industrial policy, 


al enterprise, and international trade policy. (Fall and spring) 
‘one 9Pment Economics II (3) Smith 
~Ntinus 
Neh 


252 


ation of Econ 251, with an emphasis on macroeconomic aspects. Topics 
“a new theories of e onomic growth and general theories wees develop- 
she ate macroeconomic stabilization, financial commer eaa mum 
Spring) aid policies, and applied economy-wide policy models. all a 


“CoOnomics of Technological Change (3) Vonortas 
ics of research and development; innovation and growth; the role of 
: nt in the development and use of new technology. (Spring) 
Steg a Economics (3) Yezer 
- of regional planning and growth models, including input-output, pro- 
inter ing, and econometric models used by planning ps apan n cnni 
(Fall) Slonal production, trade, migration, firm location, and pricing models. 


258 


263 


264 


t2 
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269-70 


281 


280 
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Urban Economics (3) 


Analysis of spatial relationships among economic activities within an 


ye? 


urban! 


ic 


including the urban land, labor, and housing markets; urban transpo 
models; fiscal relationships among jurisdictions. Prerequisite: Econ 257 of 


mission of instructor. (Spring) 

Public Finance I (3) 

Theoretical and empirical analysis of the economic role of the 
the effects of public expenditures on resource allocation and i 
tion. Topics include public goods, externalities, social insuran 
cost analysis (Fall) 

Public Finance II (3) 

Theoretical and empirical analysis of the effects of taxes 
allocation of resources and income distribution. Topics incl 
general equilibrium models of tax inc idence, effects of taxe 
saving, and portfolio choices of households and on investmer 
decisions of firms. (Spring) 


Economies of the Former Soviet Union and Eastern Europe (3) Pe s 
rial policy g 


Analysis of current economic problems. Topics include indust 


investment cycles in planned economies, trade relations between the jd 


:s on labor su 
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Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, and comparative analysis of ec onomic Pe 


in the former Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, and less-develop 
omies. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) 
Economies of the Former Soviet Union and 

Eastern Europe in Transition (3) 

Analysis of the transition from centrally planned market econom 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. Admission by permission ¢ 
(Spring) 

Economy of China (3—3) 

Econ 269: Analysis of organization, operation, policies, and prc 


ment of the economy since 1949. Econ 270: Examination of « ritical pr 


development. Prerequisite to Econ 270: Econ 269 or permissi 
(Academic year) 
Economy of Japan (3) 


ed mark? 


ries int 
of instrue 


p 


y 


el 


)blems. Je 


on of in8 


ja 


j 
Ja 
Analysis of Japanese economic institutions and their contributio® to 


development. (Fall) pii 
Econometrics I: Introduction (3) Trost, gil 
Single-equation models of economic behavior. Statistical methods for a 
economic hypotheses and estimating parameters Topics include "d 
scedasticity, serial correlation, and lagged dependent variables. Pr , 
Econ 123. Some exposure to matrix algebra is helpful, but not require 

Stat 275. (Fall and spring) pil 
Econometrics II: Simultaneous-Equation Models (3) Trost, ic P 
Simultaneous-equation models of economic behavior. Optional tof 
maximum-likelihood estimation, limited dependent variables, 8? q pi 
response models. Prerequisite: Econ 275. Recommended: à course ! 

algebra. Same as Stat 276. (Spring) T 

i 


Laboratory in Applied Econometrics (3) 

Application of econometric theory. Use of econometric softv 
will be required to write an empirical research paper. Prerequi 
with the permission of the instructor, Econ 123. 

Economic Forecasting (3) 


Introduction to the theoretical and applied aspects of economic 
Topics include the role of forecasting, univariate time-series anā 


h Wy 
ware. Each 5f 


site: 
jor 


i 
for às 
]ysi* v 


equation models, multiple series models, and evaluation of forecas*’ 


site: Econ 275 or equivalent or permission of instructor. 


Survey of International Economics (3) Moor ott so 
Introductory-level international trade and finance, primarily for Elli p". 
students. Topics include the economic effects of trade liberalization @ | 
tion, exchange rate determination, and macroeconomic policies ina al 
omy. Prerequisite: Econ 11—12 y | 
International Trade Theory (3) Moore, Pelzman. (ro v 
International trade theory, including alternative models of the gein pooli 
ar 


and evaluations of the new justifications for protectionism, 


(Spring T d 


ECONOMICS 123 


Commercial policy, factor flows, and trade and investment with multinational 


corporations. Prerequisite: most sections require calculus or permission of 
Instructor (Fall) 


282 ~ ^ : 4 
e International Finance and Dunn, Pelzman, Fabian 

Ppen-Ec onomy Macroeconomics (3) 
ternational financ e, including alternative models of balance of payments be- 
làvior and adjustment payments accounting, exchange markets, and alternative 
exchange T f I 

vel rate regimes Spring) 

283 g I g 


Survey of International Trade 
. eory and Policy (3) 

or graduate students in fie 
economics and poli y; 
ments for tr ; 
protec tionis 
Sury 


Dunn, Moore, Pelzman, Suranovic 


lds other than economics. Survey of international 
application of comparative advantage and other argu- 
ade; impact of trade on a domestic economy; new arguments for 
m; regional trading blocs (Fall and spring) 

ey of International Macroeconomics Dunn, Fabian, Moore, 
and Finance Theory and Policy (3) 
Or graduate students in fie 
economic S; 


284 


Pelzman, Suranovic 
lds other than economics. Open-economy macro- 


international finance; balance of payments accounting; exchange 
markets; alternative models of balance of payments determination and adjust- 
da . Ment: t ; : "va 
285-86 ewe behavior of flexible exc hange rate systems (Fall and spring) 


299, 


“Conomic Development of Latin America (3-3) 
"Con 285: | 
Ing industr 
tribution 
Opment: 
Nation 


Flamm 
diversity of structures of Latin American economies: import substitut- 
ialization; inflation; problems of underemployment and income dis- 
Econ 286: Structure of trade; protection, exports, and economic devel- 
regional and global economic integration; foreign investment, multi- 
hal enterprise, and technology transfer. (Academic year) 
Ing Pies of Demography (3) 

roduction to basic demographic perspectives and data; methods for analysis of 
Population size, distribution, and composition; determinants and consequences 
, POpulation trends Departmental prerequisite waived. Same as Geog/Soc/ 
Stat 290 (Fall) 


Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) Boulier 


as : i r . 
“sic methods for analysis of mortality, natality, and migration; population 
estimates 


dat and projections; estimation of demographic measures from incomplete 
295 Sr a Departmental prerequisite waived. Same as Geog/Soc/Stat 291 (Spring) 
Pecial Topics (3) Staff 
(p, ICs Vary, depending on current issues of interest and faculty availability 
298 all and spring) 


ading and Research (3 


29( 
Boulier 


291 


7300 rimited to master’s degree candidates 
305 esis Research (3—3) 
Se — Macroeconomics (3) Bradley 
310 R ee topics in macroeconomics. Prerequisite: Econ 205. à 
M T€ Methodology (3) Goldfarb, Stewart 
odology of economics, review of selected theoretical issues in economic 
312 My Prerequisite: six credit hours of graduate courses in economic theory 
Sela nar: Price Theory (3) Staff 
315 Se Cted topics in price theory ! 
eee’ Mathematical Economics (3) Ad H. Solomon, Fon 
E nee, T. study of selected topics, int luding economic activity analysis, risk and 
321 emi ainty, and other topics of current interest. Prerequisite: Econ 215—16. 
Re re Monetary Theory (3) Aschheim, Bradley 
341 ent developments in monetary theory. 
3 bi Labor Economics (3) Goldfarb 
345 « etina problems in theory and policy " 
Revi ar: Industrial Organization (3) Kwoka 


Bie W of recent literature and current policy issues. Admission by permission of 
34g c. "uctor : 


Minar: 


Ac vanced 


Health Economics (3) Staff 
instry topics in health economics Prerequisite: Econ 248 or permission of 
1 Ctor 
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it 
351 Seminar: Economic Development (3) i 
Analysis and review of recent theoretical work and/or selected topics of cU 
policy interest. Prerequisite: Econ 251 and 252 or permission of instruct , 
363 Seminar: Public Finance (3) Cordes, 
Selected topics of current interest n 
367 Seminar: Formerly Centrally Planned Economies (3) Pel: 
Advanced analysis of the transition to markets in forme 
Econ 267 and 268, or permission of instr 


rly centrally plao” 


economies. Prerequisite uctor: 
390 Seminar: International Economic Theory (3) Dunn, Pelzman, Moore; * "C 


Primarily for doctoral students. Examination ot recent c ontributions in gj 


391 Seminar: International Economic Policy (3 
Topics selected from current significant policy problems i 

397 Dissertation Proposal Seminar (3) o 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates in Unit II. Critical analysis fjø 
research. Formulation of a dissertation proposal and development of diss 
research strategies Se 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gene 
May be repeated for credit. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) NT 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for € 


P 
ral examin? 


Si 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Professors M.N. Rashid, J.G. Boswell, D.A. Moore, S.R. Paratore (Chair), R. Ferré 
Greenberg, J.D. Fife, D.H. Holmes, M. Worth, B. Wolfman, L.E. Powell, P.P. sm 
Confessore (Visiting), R.C. Rist 

Adjunct Professors D. Iwamoto, H. Torabi, S.A. Schulman, G.P Kearsley ue 

Associate Professors W.F. Lynch, J. McDonald, H.I. Willett, M.H. Futrell, R.O.’ 
C.B. Stapp 

Adjunct Assistant Professor J. Hirsch 

Adjunct Instructors J. Landau, L.M. van der Lee jp 

i 


See the Graduate School of Education and Human Development for program jost 
leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education and Human Developmen, yo” 
Education, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, and Doctor 9 P 

je. 


, i um gf 
A bachelor’s degree from an accredited college % di | 


Departmental prerequisite: 
istructor, un 


is prerequisite to all 200-level courses. With permission of the it 
in their senior year may enroll in 200-level courses y 
Á 


201-2 International Education (3—3) mr 
A study of a selected sample of foreign education systems as they re yt, 


history, development, values, people, and current changes. Researe "d 
es an 


to develop a global frame of reference International resourc 3 
unique to the Washington area are utilized. (Summer) s^ 
203 Comparative Education (3) Moore | lt 
A systematic investigation of the educational structure and practices oot” 
representative school systems throughout the world. Emphasis 0? "i d 
of a methodology for comparative study. (Fall) A 
205 International Experiences (1 to 6) a by f 
Travel to a foreign country for specific study and research. AdmissioD 
sion of the instructor Mw 
206 American Education: An In-Depth Overview for : 
International Students (3) s oig 
The nature and organization of American education in a social, his wÏ d 
philosophical context; understanding contemporary change an y 
flected in the education system (Spring) rf 
207 Instructional Materials, Media, and Resources (3 to 6) . T d 
Review of technological contributions to education Examination 9 ign LA 
emerging developments. Framework for study of selection, utilizat ro” 
tion, and evaluation of audiovisual media in the teaching learning 
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408 Human Development (3) 


“Onsideration of human development and be 
emphasis on pr 


Rashid 
havior throughout the life span; 
actical implications of relevant interdisciplinary research. 

l 209 uag and summer) Jer 
evelopment (3) Rashid 
Mterdisciplinary approach to child development and behavior. Practical impli- 


Cations of research in dis iplines contributing to knowledge about childhood. 
(Fall) 


: 
10 Adolescent Development (3) _ Rashid 
Interdisciplinary approach to adolescent development and behavior. Prac- 


DM implications of research in disciplines contributing to knowledge about 
adolescence 


212 cent (Spring) : ; 
"antitative Methods I: Introduction to Holmes, Mueller, Paratore 
“easurement, Design, and Data Analysis (3) 
| - ‘tst-level course in social science research methods. Overview of qualitative 
and quantitative researc h and evaluation designs, basic measurement concepts, 
educ ational and psychological testing, and descriptive data analysis (measures 
214 of shape, location, and dispersion; correlation). (Fall, spring, and summer) 


"estern Educational Thought (3) 
ol Owing the themes of certainty, e 
e ideas of se 

education F 

‘Americ 


Boswell 
quality, and progress, this course examines 
lected philosophers in their historical context and relates them to 
rom the Enlightenment to the present with concentration on the 
ian experience (Fall and spring) 
vanced Study of the History of Education (3) 

Individually 
217 Me: Educ 


Boswell 
planned program of study on topic of student's interest. Prerequi- 
214 or the equivalent 

Advanced Study of the Philosophy of Education (3) Boswell 
dividually planned program of study on topic of student's interest. Prerequi- 
ee Educ 214 or the equivalent. x 

cial Foundations of Education (3) Boswell, Wolfman 
-e relationship between school and society; social, economic, and political 
| Purposes of sc hooling as well as forces that shape policies and school curricula. 
| 2 Ontemporary issues and their implications for the future. 

‘Xperj 


218 


mental Course (arr.) Staff 


“pic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
222 Provided the topic differs 


“seum Studies (3) Stapp 


Ar ^ i . " 2 ^ 
inf Overview of the museum as an environment for learning, considering the 
, 4eNCe of institutional history and organizational structure on the museum's 


Mis : i : : Jen . 
“ssion of serving the public. Admission by permission of instructor. 
y ummer) 


A "eum Audiences (3) Staff 


urvey of the museum's diverse audience, emphasizing implications for effec 


tiv : t s 1nai 
^ : Programming, with attention to audience research. Admission by permission 
224 c», IStructor (Fall) 


The Phication Skills (3) . — Staff 
ary of and practice in the development of communication skills in the 
um. Educational concepts; teaching strategies and techniques; institutional 


n and group process. Admission by permission of the instructor. 
225 j- immer) 


Muse 
laiso 


ou hip and Seminar in Museum Education (6) j ; ; EDD 
vised ka Neli plac ement in education departments in vuol vna 
>». Brant Y George Washington University faculty. On-campus seminar incluc 
227 Muse Proposal writing. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 
valute Evaluation (3) inet beat 
tesear, lon and research methods appropriate to the museum M * ^s " 
2»; Admis, on museum audiences; designing program and exhibit evaluations. 
42g Selected = by permission of instructor. | (Summer) = 
investigatio in International Education (3) Moore 


Select on of historical development of international education; research on 
iu lopics of general importance to the field of international education 
issiq 


N by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


126 


ho 
e 


240 


> 
to 


244 


246 


248 


251 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Cross-Cultural Studies of Human Development (3) 


cultural study of selected topics in human development (Fall) 
Managing Computer Applications (3) 

For managers and prospective managers in education and humar 
are concerned with the automation of their operations. Basic principles nee i? 
design, implement, and manage an information system. Prerequisite: perm! 5 
ot instructor (Spring and summer) Ly? 
Educational Hardware Systems (3) ag Of 
Design and implementation of educational hardware systems, including 
puters, videodisks, networks, film technology, video systems, and IT^ o 


: i» 
1 services” 


2 Applying Educational Media and Technology (3) ift 
ristics of Gi" 


Theory and practice of educational technology. Key characte v 
media, principles of application, and issues concerning their appropris® a 
Supervised Experience in Education and j 
Human Development Services (3 to 6) 

Admission by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) yw? 
Computers in Education and Human Development (3) 

The research and practice surrounding the use of computers in 
training settings. Students will acquire the practical knowledge 
development and evaluation of computer-related curricula through thes 
current software applications and programming environments w? 
Design and Implementation of Educational Software (3) KT 
Theory and practice of creating educational software; psyc hological jfi 
using software in learning; instructional programs; authoring tools; " 
intelligence applications; interactive media. Students are require 
program, and evaluate an educational program. pr^ 
Proposal Writing (3) y jid 
The preparation of proposals for educational, business, and industrial Pw 
tions, including those submitted for funding. Many styles and formats igi? 
trated. Each student will prepare a proposal in cooperation with an org? 

or agency (Fall and summer) 

Fundamentals of Educational Administration (3) «nisu, 
Current leadership theory and systems behavior in the context of admi? d 
practice in educational settings. Key elements of leadership and mar ps 
The impact of context, culture, power, politics, change, communica? r 
organizational learning on administration (Fall) pD 
Human Relations in Educational Management (3) py gp 
Application of current theory and research findings in human relatio. 
motivation, change implementation, and development of ¢ ommunicé 
niques for working with individuals and groups within organizatioP^ 


(Summer) MoDo f 


| La 
education g 
necessary 4 


w 


à me y 
Application of multicultural research in identifying key elements for? o 


sional development activities, and increasing student learning. NT t 
Administrative Issues in Education (3) ; 

The impact of major social, political, economic, and education issues, 
of school leaders and the delivery and quality of programs and serv 

(Spring) o 
Supervision and Evaluation of Instruction (3) s 
The roles and functions of educational leaders in the areas 0 
development, instructional supervision, and teacher evaluation Ind ral 
group interactive skills for effective communication. Theory an er 


‘oy lv a 
f curricul m , 


increase teacher effectiveness and improve student learning throug ej 
strategies. (Fall) y 
Educating Language Minorities (3) jt. 
A study of federal, state, and local policies and issues affecting the ? yis 


linguistically diverse populations. Resources for use with specific 


$i 
diverse groups. (Spring) " | 
Linguistic Applications in English as a Second Language (3) al se 
A study of the science of language (phonology, morphology, synta™ , us 


y 
and how its different branches (descriptive, social, applied, etc.) ma? 
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ESL tea her training, classroom instruction, material development, evaluation, 


252 research, and policy development (Fall) 
€ English Sound System in English as a Second Language (3) Staff 
é description of the [ 


Phonological composition and variation of English as ap- 


lied i , 
P!led to instructional practices specifically oriented toward linguistically diverse 
groups Fall 


The Structure of English in ESL Practice (3) Staff 
,. 'éVview of the morphological and syntactic characteristics of English, as related 
© instructional practices specifically oriented toward linguistically diverse 
Broups (Spring) 
Issues, Studies, and Practices in English as a Second Language (3) Staff 
1 Critical review of sc holarship and research findings in English as a second 
anguage. Major policy issues and implications that relate to ESL practice. 
(Summer) 
he Principalship, K-12 (3) Powell 
A general introduction to the principalship. Stresses leadership roles and man- 
mt tasks in instruction, curriculum, budget, staff development, supervi- 
er interagency services, student learning, and legal considerations. Site-based 
ment nent ga communication within a changing and diverse school environ- 
ant. (Fall) 
"Ipervision in the Elementary and Secondary School (3) Powell 
con C Petienced teachers and administrators Review of modern supervisory 
261 pts, including practices in schools. Prerequisite: Educ 248. (Spring) 
Clicum in Human Development (3) Rashid 


262 Pen to human development majors with permission of instructor. 


)Mernship in Human Development (3) Rashid 
267 pP € to human development m 
, aClicum in 
E Uperviseq I 


ajors with permission of instructor. 
College Student Development (3 to 6) Staff 


E ractical experience in college student development programs. Ad- 
268 ssion by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
Wer, Leadership, and Education (3) Boswell 


© nature of power, leadership, and education; the relationship of power to 


leg : 

shidership; the essential nature of education in the exercise of power and leader- 
271 "ua in a democratic setting (Fall) 

,Aucation Policy (3) 


Boswell, Wolfman 
© nature of educ 


egis] ational policy: the role of single-interest groups, the courts, 
in S'ative bodies, administrative bureaucracies, and professionals in establish- 
8 Parame 


orm ters and allocating resources. Analysis of specific techniques of policy 
. nation, (Summer) 


a uCationa] Planning (3) Staff 


n of the planning movement in education: its historical develop- 
recent shift in premises, context, and expectations. Different ap- 
e planning process; its relationship to the concepts of systems and 


B3. Ovarvi, participatory, sectorial, and regional aspects; role of research, and 
273 Found.v of main analytical techniques currently in use. (Fall) 
Chee of College Student Development (3) a re 
ica] Saens udent development theories, practices, and problems, including histor- 
2» all) Tview and human development theories related to college students. 
4 


pup and O 
Ocus on the 


N 


rganizational Theories (3) | Staff 

Practical , orists, including Argyris, Blau, Miles, Festinger, and Lewin, cy 

>. Uals ^w application of theories to various organizational settings and indivi - 
*?5 Sc requisite: permission of instructor. Same as HRD 274, (Spring) 

he fin, "ance (3) McDonald, Powell 

States "Ancing of public elementary and secondary education in the United 


Operation et revenue sources, distribution decisions, and trends in the fiscal 
>. Pub 15 of schools. Litigation, finance policies, and equitable investments of 
276 Sc IC Monies (Spring) 

The pf Community Relations (3) McDonald 

Co ap scope, essential elements, and impact of a successful school- 

d loader relations program. Community power structures, the roles of policy 


tship, communication techniques for interacting with various audi- 


128 


history, and women's studies. Extensive use of Washington museum d 

Open to undergraduate and graduate students. (Fall) "^, 

292 Practicum in Program Evaluation (3 to 6) Hey 
Supervised practical experience in field placements. Admission by pe : 
instructor. (Fall and spring) 9 
293—94 Research and Independent Study (1 to 3) m d 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Program ando y 
arranged with an instructor (Academic year) n Mw 

295 Quantitative Methods II: Paratore, Holme? y 
Research Design and Data Analysis(3) js, 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) g^ | 
301 Advanced Study: Ideas, Issues, of 
and Practices in Education (3) de P | 

For precandidates for the Ed.D. Alternative means of responding to n is? 


285 Education and National Development (3) 


286 Interpretation in the Historic House Museum (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


5 jo 
ences and the media, evaluation of public relations and marketing for educi! 
institutions (Fall) NT 

277 Dynamics of Change (3) Boswell, " 


An analysis of forces affecting changes in policy: values, historical prec 
social groups, and educational institutions p 


278 School Law (3) 


The legal basis of education and public schools in the United States: Ov. 
tional provisions and federal statutes that guide school law Considerat ft 
practical school situations for legal implications, development of skills 

search legal issues in schools, and preventive law measures. (Spring. ¢ 


279 Practicum in Supervision (3 to 6) McDon&"? «i 


Practical experience in supervision of instruction Admission by permis 


instructor. (Fall and spring) È 
280 Internship in Supervision and McDonald. 
Instructional Leadership (3 to 6) i 
Service in a school situation directed by the University's faculty and 
systems; integration of theory and practice. Si 
281 Program Evaluation: Theory and Practice (3) ove 
A general introduction to the theory of evaluation of social programs: " 


of evaluation models, methodology associated with program evaluat! rd 


examination of evaluation in the context of political and social enviro 
(Fall) wol 


282 Administration of College Student 


Development Services and Programs (3) n 
An overview of student affairs administrative practices, including no po 
ment, planning models, budgeting, policy development, program deve w^ 
facility management, evaluation, and team building. Admission by perm 


instructor. (Fall) nd y 
283 Higher Education in the United States (3) Greenberg - 
History, philosophy, scope, purpose, present status, programs, an 1 
higher education in the United States (Fall and spring) ge, WO 
284 Administration of Higher Education (3) Ferrante, Fife gif 


Government, organization, and administration of colleges and UP 
duties of trustees and administrators (Fall and spring) pof" 
r 
" r a a 4 0 pi 
Examination of the basic assumption that education contributes 1 pst”? 
development. In addition to economic growth and civic identity, wha 2] 
national development in advanced industrial societies and societies > (P 
industrialism? What role does education play in promoting this process: gu 
D 
f muset Fd 


Same as AmCv 286. Seminar integrating advanced practices 0 " 
] cultu y 


tion with current scholarship in architectural history, materia 


Required of all GSEHD master's students. Second-level course in so 
research methods. Emphasis is placed on non-experimental an dis 9s 
mental correlation, experimental research design, and inferential di 

(t test, ANOVA, simple regression). Prerequisite: Educ 212 or equiva em gil 
spring, and summer) : 


ities of the educational process. Topics vary but concern education 
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ual process and as 


Credit 
Quantitative Methods III: Basic 


Inferential Data Analysis (3) 


“quired of all GSEHD doctoral students Topics include one- and two-way 
ANOVA, corre 


sociocultural preservation and renewal. May be repeated for 
302 
02 Holmes, Paratore, Mueller 


lation, simple linear regression, and selected nonparametric tech- 
303 niques. Prerequisite: Educ 295 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 
“43 Advanced Quantitative Data Analysis (3 to 6) Mueller 


Multivariate analysis methods such as factor analysis and structural equation 
modeling Ar 


nalyses performed with commonly used statistical software pack- 

ages Fall and spring 

Quantitative Methods IV: 
"search Methods (3 


“quired of all GSHED doctoral students In-depth exploration of sampling 
Strategies. 


research design select instrumentation, and data collection and 
307 analysis procedures. Prerequisite: Educ 302 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 
: Qualitative Research Methods (3) Rist 


À general introd o qualitative research procedures in social science re- 
Search Application of qu 


3 
"v Holmes, Paratore, Mueller 


uction t 


329 Semi ] qualitative methods, design, analvsis (Fall) 
Diet ta Holmes 
“Ontemporary problems and issues in evaluation of social programs: design, 

330 paPlementation, analysis, and utilization (Spring) bs. 
““uCational Facilities Planning (3) pr 

-.100l construction: planning, role of arc hitects, site selection, evaluation of 
mens buildings, adaptation to curricular needs, operation and maintenance of 
fina ne energy and accessibility. onsiderations, renovation efforts, and school 

331 financing options (Spring) 


sonnel Administration (3 McDonald, Powell 
s uman re 


induction 
that influer 
Tesource | 


source management: planning, recruitment, selection, placement and 


staff development, rewards, and negotiations. Issues and legislation 
ice personnel functions and policy; communication skills for human 


334 D leadership (Fall 
"Octora] Internship in Educational Policy (3 to 6) Futrell, Rist 
qu Pervised internship in education or human services settings for advanced 
340 Octora] students 


ethods of Policy Analysis in Education (3) Futrell 
9des of analysis employed in the study of educational policy issues. Alterna- 
ive : : s 
Ve methods of analysis for policy formation, implementation, and impact as- 


Se Mia 
sment. Both theoretical and case study materials are used. Prerequisite 
*duc 295 


441 Coo: (Fall and spring) 
 Suitive Models and Instruction (3 Rashid 
eile models (Guilford, Bruner, etc.) are analyzed as the theoretical basis 
thre anning instructional episodes appropriate at various levels—childhood 
342 Lan Sh adulthood.. (Fall) 
k Development (3) Rashid 
Nature 


of first and second language acquisition and development; emphasis on 


E "O'Inguistics and psycholinguistics most pertinent to educational settings. 
344 4 pring) 

Tt Development and Aging (3) Rashid 

Riik and research on personality and cognition in adulthood and old age. 

of fen. on evaluating resear h designs and methods and deriving implications 

(Spri ‘ngs for gerontological programs and selected professional roles. 
353 ie Studies in Educational Policy Analysis (arr.)  Futrell, Rist 
354 m: Higher Education Administration (arr.) Greenberg, Ferrante, Fife 
355 Semin Administration and Supervision (arr.) McDonald, Powell 

Applicn: Applied Educational Administration (3 to 6) McDonald, Powell 

chek the theories and principles of administration to public and private 
».. Sion by leld experience in a phase of administration and supervision. Admis- 
356 Semi Y permission of instructor 

inar; 


Human Development (arr.) Rashid 


Parr 
*s etr 


130 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


369 School Business Management (3) 


Management and control of the business functions of school districts. / 
ing, planning, developing, and presenting educational budgets; the leg* iy 
texts affecting school business management. Risk management and schoo 


budgeting (Fall) 


pow? 
Asst 


372 Internship in Higher Education (3 to 6) Greenberg and = 
Supervised experiences in selected areas in college/university adminis 
and teaching. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) " 

373 The Community/Junior College (3) Greenberg, wolf, 


The two-year college as it relates to secondary education, four-year colleges $ 
universities. Objectives, curricula, students, faculty, legal concerns, an sS 


problems of two-year colleges (Fall and spring) t 
374 Current Issues in Higher Education (3) Ferri? 
Prerequisite: Educ 283, 284. (Spring) fi 
378 Financing Higher Education (3) og 
Analysis of private, state, and federal revenue sources; student aid, P 
budgets, and financial methods and practices. (Spring) NT 
379 Administration and Governance of Greenberg, W® 
Two-Year Colleges (3) mi 
A study of the community/junior college, focusing on administrative 8075. 
nance patterns and national, regional, state, and local influences, as wer 
theory and structure of two-year college organization. (Fall and spri oj 


380 Legal Problems in Higher Education (3) 


t . sn 
Investigation of legal problems in higher education related to the legi i 


ture of higher education, religious concerns, students, faculty, and ac? 

programs. (5pring) pe 
381 College and University Curriculum (3) Fife, Wolfman, Gree of 

Development, patterns, creative design, issues, problems, evaluation, a0 

in the higher education curriculum. (Fall) p» 
382 Teaching Strategies for Adult Learners (3) Gre? yj 

Designing, implementing, and evaluating instructional strategies for f 

learners. Assessing needs, writing objectives, selecting curriculum/conl^r jj 


lecting and implementing methods and techniques, selecting appro 


ating devices, and evaluating instruction. (Spring) por" 
384 College and University Governance (3) ; nips? 
Organizational and administrative structures, patterns, and relations 
higher education. Prerequisite: Educ 284. (Fall) : wol" 
385 Problems and Practices in Educational Fife, | 
Administrative Organization (3 to 6) "T. 4 
Application of principles and practices concerned with change and eval” j 
educational administration cree ^ 
386 Internship: Higher Education Administration (3 to 6) teo 
Service in a higher education situation directed by the University and ) 
erating institution to integrate theory and practice. (Fall and spring " 
387 Internship: Administration (3 to 6) McDonell 


Service in an educational institution or education-related program 
the University’s faculty. 


388 Case Studies in Higher Education Administration (3) Ferrante, cos 
An analysis of case studies related to administrative functions in col ^ 
universities. parit 
390 Pre-Dissertation Seminar (3 to 6) Holmes, Muelle 4 
Required of all Ed.D. degree candidates. Approval of the dissertation: ig 
design is necessary for successful completion of the seminar. y 
permission of instructor. 3 
391 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Prerequisite: Educ 390. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING AND COMPUTER SCIENCE a y 
"LN 
Professors W.K. Kahn, R.L. Pickholtz, M.F. Eisenberg, A.C. Meltzer, w.D. Mae 
Friedman, H.J. Helgert, R.H. Lang, N. Kyriakopoulos, T.N. Lee, E. Delle, dis 


Harrington, L.J. Hoffman, O.N. Garcia, W. Wasylkiwskyj, N.A. Alexan 


priate 


woi 


"s" 5 "n" PPP EDS 


ELECTRICAI 


ENGINEERING AND COMPUTER SCIENCE 131 
B 1 . : 

erkovich, M.B. Feldman, M.H. Loew, G.V Borgiotti, R.L. Carroil, Jr., M.E. Zaghloul 
Ad 2 Pardavi-Horvath, B.I. Edelson (Research), P.S. Bock; G. Frieder 

-Junct Pr 


L Ofessors P.J. Crepeau, G.J. Kowalski, D.C Roberts, A. Schneider, W.D. Jackson, 
RK ^w Hung, J.R »liverman, G.R. Heidbreder, W.H. Abulshohoud, O.S. Mazzoni, 
i "K. Lay 
Bof ay 
ual Lecturers A.A. Wolf, L.M. Leibowitz, P.M. Kelly, M. Mohajeri, J.H. Scharen- 


el, M.H Friedman, J. Donelson III, J.W Benoit, R.A. Herring, Jr., A.F. Manfredi, Jr., 


Di Mehrotra, R.M. Finn, D.L. Nicholson, W.L. Pritchard, J.M. Schumpert, M.S. Gluck 
“mith, A.T. Le, D.M. Le Vine, J.B. Williamson, R.M. Zeskind, C. Alexander, Jr. 
Choi, x r fessors J.L. Sibert, S. Rotenstreich, R.S. Heller, C.D: Martin, D. Saha, H.-A 
Associate B Eom, T.A. El-Ghazawi (Research), B Narahari, A. Youssef ni 

nadle, ofessorial Lecturers C.A Eldridge, L.A. Fletcher, E.H. Neal, L.L. Burge, C.E 
JJ. Kar)" ‚E.A. Walker, J.F. Kuehls, T.B. Fowler, M.C Frame, P.E. Gardner, S.H. Kaisler, 


ssors J.K. Hahn, B.R. Vojcic, C.E. Korman, F.K. Musgrave 

J.S M Ofessorial Lecturers J.W. Sargent, R.J. Boyle, M.R. Dale, J.W. Lee, E.A. Mansour, 
Matharu, H y Iran, J. Thi, R.A. Fernandez, R.A. Khalona, L. Liu, F.M. Nelson 

See t 


Dto) Aras School of Engineering and Applied Science for programs leading to the master's, 
Sion: 
Ñ Onal, and doctoral degrees 


“ote: Doc : fi 
ay Doctoral students must select a minimum of three of the courses designated with 
as part of the program in the major area 


ELE 
STRICAL ENGINEERING 


201 S; , 
à Signals and Transforms (3) 


“ignals in electrical circuits Representation of signals in time and frequency 

9mains, Fourier transforms in electrical network analysis. Applications of com- 
plex variable theory to electrical circuits and waveforms. Transform theory as 
applied to parts of network functions. Laplace transforms applied to continuous 
Systems. Discrete time signals and z-transforms. (Fall and spring) 

ear Systems Theory (3) Kyriakopoulos and Staff 
troduction to linear systems theory. Topics include linear vector spaces and 
ear operators. mathematical representation of dynamic linear systems, con- 
cept of state and solution of the state equation, controllability and observability, 
canonical forms of the state equation, state feedback, and state estimation. 

all and Spring) , 
rr oPh Theory and Applications (3) Saha and Staff 
“Ndirected and directed 
` 8e and vertex c oloring, 


Wasylkiwskyj and Staff 


202 


203 G 


graphs. Connectivity, partitions, cycles and matchings 
chromatic polynomials, and the four-coloring problem 
ee graphs and Kuratowski S theorem Properties of random graphs. Applica- 
Stec a variety of problems. (Spring) | Mar 

astic Signals and Noise (3) Saha and Staff 


asic Concepts of probability; random variables: discrete and continuous, trans- 
0) : are stic f - 
+ Tmation and applications, sequence of random variables, characteristic func 
i central limit theorem, LMS estimation; random process: stationarity, Gaus- 


“n Process, correlation, power spectrum, LMS estimation, linear filtering. 
205 requisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent (Fall and spring) , 
"dom Processes in Engineering (3) Saha and Staff 
T process, Kolmogorov equation. Birth—death process, queuing — = 
ex ER s. Wiener process, martingales, diffusion processes. — " Vv 
tions, A Discrete time Kalman filtering. Stochastic difference and di n" 
com : Pplications to communications, control, propagation, random media anc 
Elect iter sc lence. Prerequisite: EE 204 or equivalent. (Spring) dpi 
dlect "magnetic Theory I (3) Lang and Staff 
A trostatic fields, multipoles, dielectric media, boundary conditions, unique- 
58 theorem. Solution of electrostatic problems; separation of variables and 


Teen’ " adv-state y 
ts N en's function te hniques. Energy relations and forces. Steady-state currents, 
'àgnetic fie 


204 


206 


equ lds, vector and scalar magnetic potentials. Prerequisite: EE 32 or 
207 q ivalent; concurrent registration: EE 201 (Fall) 
ectromagnetic Theory II (3) Lang and Staff 
s faxwe]] e 


tk 5 equations, moving media, vector wave equations. Poynting vector 
teorem 


time-harmonic solutions. Plane waves in isotropic and anisotropic 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


d 
1 refraction of pi? 


media, polarization, phase and group velocity. Reflection an« o 
erture diffrac 


waves at interfaces. Radiation, dyadic Green's functions and ap 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration EE 201 (Spring) T. 


208 Digital Image Processing (3) Loew ant ~y 
Properties of images and visual systems. Image acquisition sampling, quam". 
tion. One- and two-dimensional image transform techniques; enhancements, 
restoration. Image « oding and data compression Segmentation, representa! " 
boundary and shape, texture, matching. Image understanding Computer PP 
cations and projects. Prerequisite: EE 204 (Spring) oil 
2 Network Analysis (3) Zaghloul and 
Network theorems, functions, and properties. Introduction to the theory 09^. 
linear networks, nonlinear resistive network equation formulation, hybr s 
u 
1 


other nonlinear equations. Nonlinear dynamic network equation formu" 
y in nonlinear netW 


(Fall, odd years) 
Zaghloul antra 
Igorithmm "^ 


state space, conditions for existence. Concepts of stabilit 
conservative and Lagrangian networks and systems 
*213 Design of VLSI Circuits (3) 
Characteristics of digital electronic design, design environment, à 
simulation techniques. Logic level, switch level, timing verification. Geo op 
design rule, checker node extraction, output design aids. Prerequisite: 9 4 
permission of instructor (Spring, odd years) qe 
214 VLSI Design (3) Zaghloul an igh 
Advanced design and analysis techniques for VLSI circuits Design 054 
VLSI circuits, noise consideration, semi-custom design gateways Techni s 
data-path and data-control design. Simulation techniques Students desig? g 
system using CAD computer and simulate design. Prerequisite EE 126 or p? 
sion of instructor. (Fall, odd years) 19? 


215 Linear Network Synthesis I (3) Lee ARCU 
Properties and testing of positive real functions Synthesis of LC, RL, and iste? 
port networks. Brune, Bott—Duffin, Miyata, Kuh, and Darlington synthes! Al 


niques. Introduction to two-port ladder and lattice synthesis Three-term " | 

network synthesis approximation in the frequency and time domains: 

site: EE 202 or permission of course director (Fall, even years) — 499 
*216 Active and Distributed Networks (3) Lee an att 

Active network synthesis using negative resistors, control sources, NIC, D | 

and operational amplifiers. Uniform and nonuniform distributed net Wo egi 

lysis and synthesis—computer-aided design. Prerequisite: EE 215. l 


odd years) 

217 Neural Networks (3) ; 
Theorv of neural network models, relation to biological models. EV 
known models. Possible applications of neural networks Neural networ js 
implementations, digital vs. analog approaches. Building blocks. Exa™ 


N 
po 
= 
o 
& 
* 
» 
E 


realized neural networks (Spring, even years) jan si 
218 Analog VLSI Circuit Design (3) Zaghlou tl 
Y 


MOS technology: building blocks, devices, capacitors, limitations. ^ dp, 
amplifiers and other analog systems. Layout examples and design pn d 
Students use the CAD VLSI laboratory to design and simulate circuits. i 
site: EE 126 or equivalent (Fall, even years) nd 9 

221 Physical Electronics I (3) Pardavi-Horvath om 
Theoretical principles underlying the operation of electronic devices | jy 
tions of quantum mechanics Lagrangian and Hamiltonian Postulate? gif 
tum mechanics. Particle-wave duality. Uncertainty relationships: Que) " 
gii 


ory of electronics. "Particle in a box"—electron in a potential and 
222 Physical Electronics II (3) Pardavi-Horvat yo 
The Boltzmann transport equation. Particle statistics (Maxwe¥™ qe 
Bose—Einstein, Fermi-Dirac distribution). Electrons in a crystal: . of of 
of semiconductors. Band-structure engineering: physical principles 
electronic and semiconducting devices; lasers. Prerequisite: EE 221. E 
(Spring) “un gpd al 
223 Optical Communications Systems (3) Kaba . Jin 
modulatio? . j 


Optical communications channels; survey of laser sources; 
sight links; system models and analysis; detection, noise mee te 
signal-to-noise analysis; optical-fiber waveguides, repeaters, and Sy 


js i) 
han s i 


s s ess my 


‘eke ee 
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l Sis; integrated optical components Prerequisite: EE 207, 243 (Spring, odd 

| is; years) 

! a Electronics of Lasers (3) Kahn and Staff 
Basic concepts trom quantum mechanics, Einstein coefficients, inversion and 

i pumping mechanisms, rate equations. Resonators, He—Ne laser; organic dye 

4sers, injection lasers. Nonlinear interactions in lasers Prerequisite: EE 222 or 

225 puuivalent Fall, every third year) : 

" “evice Electronics (3 Korman and Staff 
Semiconductor device concepts; impurity doping, drift diffusion, recombina- 
lion. Analysis of Sc hottky and Ohmic contacts, pn junctions, MOS systems 
Modeling and analysis of semiconductor devices such as MOSFET, JFET, and 

polar transistors. Numerical modeling of semiconductor devices to CAD of 
"226 —- circuits Prerequisite EE 121 or equivalent (Fall, even years) À 
iber and Integrated Optics (3 Kahn and Staff 
Opagation in stepped-index and gradient-index optical fibers: scattering and 
attenuation, phase velocity, group velocity, impulse response, energy transport 
tay tracing, Goos—Haenchen shift, Hamiltonian formalism. Directional couplers, 
Modulators, and deflectors in fibers and surface films. Coupled-mode theory 
*232 requisite EE 133 opring, even years) : ke T 
"ectrodynamics (3 Wasylkiwskyj and Staff 
»Pecial theory of relativity. Transformation and covariance of electrodynamics 
ofiativisti particles in external fields. Magnetohydrodynamics. Plasmas, pinch 
"Ifect 


„> Instabilities. Radiation from accelerated particles. Prerequisites: EE 207 
233 (Spring, every third year) — 
u Towaves and Components (3) Kahn and Staff 
igh-frequenc y trar 


ismission lines and guided systems, matching techniques 
Scattering parame 


"ters, transfer parameters, directional couplers, cavity resonators, 
*234 ^-— rotation, ferrite isolators and circulators Prerequisite: EE 133 (Fall) 
„ave Propagation (3) Wasylkiwskyj and Staff 
~“ctromagnetic and acoustic propagation in inhomogeneous media, WKB ap- 
Proximation, geometrical optics, layered media. Stationary phase and steep- 
88t descent evaluation of integrals; application to field computation at caustics. 
235 ®requisite: EE 207 (Spring, even years) TM 
‘ntennas (3) Kahn and Staff 
General solution of Maxwell's equations in terms of current sources, polarization, 
ar-field approximations, radiation from current distributions, field equivalence 
t eorems, geometric al optics approximation, aperture antennas, receiving an- 
“nnas, theory of arrays, and applications to specific antennas and antenna types 


"236 k requisite: EE 133 (Spring, odd years) 
;je tromagnetic Radiation and Scattering (3) Wasylkiwskyj and Staff 
appr magnetic scattering by simple shapes, asymptotic high-frequency 
tion, qe uations, creeping waves, geometrical theory of diffraction. Approxima- 

“^ techniques in radiation and sc attering: Rayleigh and Born approximations 
"237 wr 9Quisite: EE 201, 207 Fall, odd years) T 
ves in Random Media (3) Lang and Staff 
"Dagation and sc attering of electromagnetic, optical, and acoustic waves in 


rar à i 
ndom media, scattering from rough surfaces and randomly distributed parti- 
Ag ^ ase > 

5, turbulence Applications to propagation through rain and fog. Laser beam 


SCins ! 
arlo cations, remote sensing, and communications channel modeling. Monte 
22x Qa : c 1 r mo 
238 Mo simulation Prerequisite: EE 204, 207 (Fall, even years) 
tine” Sensing (3 Lang and Staff 
ACtive 


and passive remote-sensing systems: scatterometers, real-aperture imag- 
thea Synthetic-aperture radars. Sensing of surface, ivan oo m 
of radi Parameters at microwave, infrared, and optical frequencies , m 
ometric techniques using radiative transport theory, inverse scattering 
thods, profile inversion Prerequisite: EE 133. (Spring, odd years) 
umerical Electromagnetics (3) Wasylkiwskyj 
"và zal methods for the solution of elec tromagnetic scattering and radiation 
ms. Major te hniques: method of moments, T-matrix and finite element 
S, geometrical theory of diffraction and hybrid approaches Application 
thod of moments to sc attering and radiation by wire structures, surfaces, 
' bodies. Prerequisite: EE 207 (Spring, even years) 


* me 
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244 
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246 


247 


248 


249 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Information Theory (3) j 
The concepts of source and channel. Measure of information, entropy: mu 
information. The noiseless coding theorem. The noisy coding theorem. Cb 
capacity: symmetric and nonsymmetric channels, Gaussian and binary jn" 
metric channels. Rate-distortion theory. Basics of multiple-user informato? 

ory. Prerequisite: EE 204 (Fall) owt 
Coding Theory (3 Saha and f 
Linear codes: parity and generator matrices, syndrome error correction 1. 
detection capability, minimum distance. Performance bounds of linear ny 
Hamming and Golay codes, Galois fields, shift-register implementation: m 
codes. BCH codes: the BCH decoding algorithm, burst-correction codes. APP, 


w 
> a and? 
Saha " 


tions to computers, communications, and recording. Prerequisite: 
(Spring) Pap mi si si 
Communication Theory I (3) Pickholtz aP" g 


Optimum receivers for vector channels and for the additive white Gaussiah ^, 
channel; fading channels; diversity; correlation detectors, matched filtersi^-; 
ent and noncoherent detection; bounds on the performance of « ommunic " 
comparison of communications systems. Prerequisite: EE 204 or equivalé 
(Fall and spring) "m 
Communication Theory II (3) Pickholtz à? ,P 
Schemes for efficient signaling for data sequences; effects of quantizing "iy 
receiver. Practical implementation of orthogonal and simplex coded comm cif 
tion. Convolutional codes. Trellis codes: bounds on performance de p 
sequential (Zigangirov—Jelinek, Fano) and MAP (Viterbi) algorithms: 
from digital communications. Prerequisite: EE 243 (Spring) . 19 
Signal Detection and Estimation (3) Wasylkiwsky] wm. 
Bayesian, minimax, and Neyman-- Pearson hypothesis testing, signal dete | 
discrete and continuous time, nonparametric and robust detection, P. y 
parameter estimation, Cramer—Rao bounds, recursive parameter estima r yis 
nal estimation, Kalman-Bucy and Weiner-Kolmogorov filtering. Pre 

EE 204 (Fall) Sy 
Digital Communications (3) Vojcic k- LA 
Analysis and design of digital communications systems for voice, V! re^. | 
data. Digital coding of waveforms: Nyquist criteria, intersymbol inte js 
(ISI). Partial response signaling. Practical considerations in design 0 lo dig | 
modems and recording media. Digital switching and integrated serv!© 
networks. Prerequisite: EE 244 (Fall) : 19 
Communications Systems (3) Vojcic s ps | 
Digital communications systems. Generation of carrier phase referen j | 
phase-locked loops (PLL). Optimum design of PLL Maximum-likelihoo icat 
tion of carrier phase and symbol timing. Performance degradation. ApP eq? 
to PCM, TDMA, and spread-spectrum systems. Prerequisite: EE 244 0 
alent (Spring) 

Computer Networks I (3) Helgert AS 
Local and wide area switched networks. Topologies, architectures, the m d 
ence Model. Data transmission techniques, synchronous and asyne on? 
communications, baseband signaling modems. FDIX and TDM. Ero o 
data link control, flow control, bisync and HDLC procedures. NetwoF i 
Prerequisite: EE 144 or equivalent (Fall and spring) and 9 
Computer Networks II (3) Helger! o 
Design and analysis of computer communication networks. Circuit 8 rats”, 
switching. Traffic theory for data. Queuing models. Buffer design 4 rms. 
multiplexing. Delay and cost minimization, topological design algon" att 
work routing and flow control. Analysis of multiple-access algorithms: 


site: EE 204, 248 (Spring) an S 
Y n " + : W 
Telecommunications Security (3) Hoffmsr n 
" ` . . A 
Cryptography. Speech and data scrambling. Nonlinear transforma «gl 


ment, digital signatures, and authentication. Data communication Se red! , 
cols. Secure voice communications. Companion course to CSci 229: 
EE 204 (Spring, odd years) 
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251 Switched Telecommunication Networks (3) Helgert and Staff 
Switching tec hnology and traffic models for circuit, packet, and integrated net- 
Works, CCIS and SS7 Analytical bounds on the complexity of switched net- 
Works. Digital time-division and store-and-forward switches. Mobile switching 


Office and cellular networks. PEABX and distributed switching. Prerequisite: 
252 emission of course direc tor (Spring, even years) Ap 
“igital Signal Processing Techniques (3) Kyriakopoulos and Staff 

?lgnal and system representation, sampling and quantization, transform tech- 

niques. Recursive and nonre ursive digital filter design, recursive estimation, 

ear predictive filtering. Fast algorithms for signal processing. Current topics. 
25 erequisite: EE 117 or 201, and 204 (Fall) 

Mobile Communications Systems (3) Vojcic 

"lructure and evolution of mobile communication networks. Analog, conven- 

tional digital, and broad-band (spread-spectrum- based) digital mobile networks. 

Switching, transmission, signalling, and interfacing to the public switched tele- 


Phone networks Evolving technologies and standards in mobile communica- 
tions Prerequisite: EE 243 (Fall) 


adar Systems (3) 
e radar range equation. R 
Parameter estimation, det 


®sign. Mov ing-target ind 
arrays S 


(Spring) 


"Ptical Processing (3) Kahn and Staff 
Ourier transforms by diffraction of light, 
Memories and systems, | 


Borgiotti and Staff 
adar cross section of targets, target detection and 
ection in clutter. Resolution, ambiguities, and signal 
icators. Pulse Doppler radar. Radar antennas, phased 
ynthetic aperture and space-based radar. Prerequisite: EE 133, 204. 


optical spectrum analysis, optical 


joa 10lography and holographic techniques, properties and 
vehniques for photographic reproduction Prerequisite: EE 201. (Fall, even 
years) 
25 
r Speech Processing (3) Garcia and Staff 
Speech 


x Processing, including analysis, perception, coding compression and 
Synthesis Speech recognition and modeling. Spectral analysis and sampling 
atures of speech Cepstral analysis. Coding speech for data transmission. Use of 


site books for speech rec ognition. Various speech recognition systems. Prerequi- 
"257 Spr. E 117 or 201. (Fall) 
Pread-Spectrum Communications (3) Vojcic and Staff 
Np Sequence encoding, frequency and time hopping, and hybrid techniques. 
à Sequence generation. Conventional code division multiple access. Multiuser 
oe and capacity limits for multiuser communications. Spread-spectrum 
tion Other signal processing techniques. Applications to mobile communica- 
*2 Radi Prerequisite: EE 243 (Fall) 
A -10 Communications Systems I (3) Lang and Staff 
nalysis 


S and design of microwave communications systems. Free-space propa- 
-edge diffraction, atmospheric refraction and troposcatter. Time- 
el characterization. Diversity reception. Spectral characteristics of 
Design of line-of-sight, troposcatter, and cellular mobile systems. 
"259 Radi site: EE 133, 243. (Fall) 
inane Communications Systems II (3) Lang and Staff 
loeh and design of ionospheric communication systems. Morphology of e 
receiv ere and propagation of ionospherically reflected radio waves. RAK ; 
and E and adaptive channel equalization. Wideband HF, atmospheric noise, 
: urst On-Gaussian channel performance. Design of VLF, LF, HF, and meteor- 
260 App „Systems. Prerequisite: EE 258 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
Ther led Superconductivity (3) Harrington and Staff 
Supers dynamic and quantum properties of superconductors. —— 
preparan ducting materials. Electrical and magnetic characteristics. Materia 
ormer: lon. Wire construction. The theory of superconducting magnets, trans- 
taa, COLTS 5, machines and applications to computers. Prerequisite: permission of 
*61 Blears director (Fall, even years) Jj 
Chara mechanical Energy Conversion (3) Harrington and Staff 
Orieg seristics of synchronous machines, synchronous reactance, reactance the- 
tics ., Synchronizing generators and parallel operation of machines, characteris- 
9! asynchronous machines, machines as circuit elements. Steady-state and 


*262 


263 


264 


266 


268 


269 


270 


5 Transients in Electrical Power Lines (3) Harrington an 


x 902, 
dynamic performance of alternating current machines. Prerequisite: EE 204” 
or permission of course director (Fall, even years) su 
Power Electronics (3 Harrington and i 
Types of power converters and switching matrices. Existence functions alm 
representation. Control variables. Review of power semiconductor SW 


devices. Analysis of DC-DC, AC-DC, and AC-AC converters. Circuit interla 
commutation and control. Prerequisite: EE 177 or permission of course di $ 
(Fall, odd years) 9 
Applications of Power Electronics (3) Harrington and 
Analyses and design of DC and AC variable speed motor drives. Con¥ of 
topology and switching devices. Detailed performance analysis. Comput y 

a 4 


eling of converters. Methods of converter control. Power system applica” 
generation, transmission, and storage. Prerequisite: EE 262 or permiss" 
course director (Spring, even years) 

Direct Electrical Energy Conversion (3) Harrington à if 
Generation and storage of electricity based on charged carrier transport inso. 
liquids, and gases. Thermodynamic limitations and the Carnot cycle. El] 
conduction in semiconductors. Solar enery conversion. Photovoltaic devi ig 
thermoelectric converters. Application to fuel cells. Work functions an' » 
tion potentials. Prerequisite: Permission of course director. (Spring, 07 rog 
Switching and lightning surges and the resultant overvoltages on long p 
Breaker closing sequence effects and effect of source side inductance anari 
ple infeeds. Recovery voltage after short line faults. Methods and effecti¥® ag 
protection. Calculation of overvoltages and insulation level requirements: yell 
uisite: EE 202, 206, or permission of course director. (Spring, even oj 
Power System Control and Stability (3) Harrington an 
EHV AC power transmission, load flow, automatic generation control, 60% ig 
dispatch, voltage instability, steady state stability, dynamic stability: ™ pi 
modelling, exciter and governing systems, frequency and voltage contro» ag 


jee 
gency analysis. Prerequisite: EE 178, 261, or permission of course 4 
(Fall, even years) ‘i S» 
Power System Operation and Planning (3) Harrington ê "T 


Real time load flow, security assessment, advanced contingency analyS^s. piit 
ing and system state classification, system restoration, power system pet. 
generation and transmission planning, load forecasting, unit commitme? or 
ning with economic and reliability constraints. Prerequisites: EE 266 or 
sion of course director. (Spring, odd years) s 
Electrical Power Distribution (3) Harrington # Ti 
Transformer and insulation design at distribution voltage levels. Me mo 
low-voltage switchgear requirements. Protective relaying, harmonic ai? 
power-factor correction, grounding systems. Prerequisite: EE 178, 204, , 
mission of course director. (Spring, odd years) sp 
Engineering Resources and Environmental Harrington? b 
Issues in Electrical Power (3) wel f 
Introduction to engineering issues involved in selecting electrical P° o^ 
tems. Primary resources. Worldwide distribution. Relation to the © 49 
alternate technology base for power. Environmental, social, economic. yi" 
cational considerations. Impact of changing regulations Prerequisite: H 
permission of course director. (Fall, odd years) parit 
Protection for Power Systems (3) ai”, 
Typical protective relay systems. Directional sensing of faults. Backup ton” 
protection of generators; transformers; reactors; shunt capacitors; bus, ; 
long EHV series-compensated lines. Stability, reclosing, and 108 eau 
Systems swings, grounding, and transient overvoltage protection. 
Permission of course director (Fall, odd years) 
Linear Multivariable Controls (3) f 
Control of systems having multiple inputs or outputs. Frequency-d0^y Nye 
niques in linear quadratic Gaussian, loop transfer recovery, H^ 

array design. Prerequisite: EE 172, 202, 273 (Spring, even years) | 


& 
f 


va roll 9? 
Carro aif te 
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272 Computer Control Systems (3) 
Analysis of aut 
line digital « 
forms, 


Carroll and Staff 
omatic control systems in which the control procedure uses on- 
omputation. Topics include single- and multirate sampling, z-trans- 
: responses of discrete systems, stability criteria, and discrete control de- 
273 n. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 202. (Fall) | i 
System Optimization (3 Carroll and Staff 

arameter optimization problems, theory of minima and maxima. Optimization 
Problems for dynamic systems, calculus of variations, the maximum princ iple 
and the Hamilton-Jacobi equation. Optimization problems with constraints, 
Optimal feedback systems. Numerical solution of optimal problems. Prerequisite 
EE 202 or equivalent Spring) 


Nonlinear Systems (3) Carroll and Staff 
Definit 


*274 


ion of linear and nonlinear systems; introduction to approximate analysis 
of nonlinear systems describing functions, Krylov and Bogoliubov asymptoti- 
cal method, and Tsy pkin locus. Forced oscillations—jump resonance. Stability 
analysis Liapunov criterion. Luré problem and Popov method Prerequisite 


*275 EE 202 Spring, odd years) 
à Identification and Adaptive Control (3) Carroll and Staff 
Identification is the process of mathematically modeling a system based on 
me 


asurement data that may be limited or uncertain Adaptive control is the 
means whereby a system that is poorly modeled is adequately controlled. Various 
SDproaches to each of these problems are discussed. Prerequisite: EE 202, 204. 
276 Spring, even years) r : 
“sign of Robotic Systems (3 Carroll and Staff 
Opics related to robotics coordinate transformations, kinematics, dynamics of 
Tobot manipulator arms, trajectory planning, sensors, internal transmissions, 


actuators, robot control systems design, vision systems; and programming lan- 


Buages, Prerequisite: ApSc 58, CSci 100 


277 S (Spring) 
"4 Tutellite Systems (3) Apr Pickholtz and Staff 
'e0ry and applications of satellite communications Modulation and multiple- 
CL COSS techniques. Link design. Satellite transponders and antenna systems 
capund stations. VSAT networks. Random-access techniques and satellite packet 
(Fa) amic ations. Low Earth Orbit Satellite (LEOS) system. Prerequisite; EE 244 
2? 
^w spacecraft Systems Design (3) Heller and Staff 
"$i environment; structure, propulsion, control, and instrumentation of 
ab aCecraft. launch, orbit, transit, and reentry problems; bioastronautic consid- 
*279 cations Prerequisite: graduate status (Spring, even years) 
Ing astic Control Systems (3) Lee and Staff 
edu. tion to random process in control systems Properties of Markov aere 
equival, of covariance equivalence and of deterministic and stochastic a 
ity; lj “tence; dynamic programming for Markov process— principle of -— - 
ing —— Systems with quadratic cost, Kalman filtering, smoothing, and predict- 
280 Maa; Srequisite: EE 204, 27: (Fall, odd years) 
my dicine for Engineers I: (3) Eisenberg and Staff 


le '] ^ ` d " " 
ce l Physiology of the human body from a systems viewpoint. Concepts of 
ular structure and func tion integrated into the tissues and organs and re- 


late i : ‘ 
(Fall to the various systems of the body. Interrelationships of the body systems 
au) 


Medicine fo 
Urther e] 
Physiolog 


r Engineers II: (3) Eisenberg and Staff 
aboration of physiological systems, such as the endocrine system, renal 


» Y, gastrointestinal physiology; integration of the separate systems 
m Present t 


ER > he functioning of the body as an overall system. Prerequisite: 
482 Me <80 (Spring t 
Tr dical Measurements I (3) Eisenberg and Staff 


asurements in biological areas, techniques for electronic measure- 


ir logical specimens, current problems in medical metrology, stress- 
8 electronic 


(Fa) systems. Prerequisite: EE 280 or permission of course director 
483 Med; . 

i Tin Measurements II (3) Eisenberg and Staff 

. 4edic 


n al telemetry systems, medical use of the c omputer, engineering techniques 

t 

> Patient treatment, principles of good medical instrumentation. Prerequisite 
* 280 or , - 


Permission of course director (Spring 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ul 
285 Evoked Potentials I (3) Eisenberg and 9 


Physiological significance of the sensory-evoked potentials, stimulation ' 

ables, subject variables, data acquisition procedures and instrumentation, Sig 
averaging computers, analysis techniques for the VEP, applications of the i 
Lectures, discussion, and laboratory. Prerequisite: EE 281, 282, 283, OF pe? 
sion of course director (Fall) j 


*286 Clinical Medicine for Engineers (3) Eisenberg 8? "i, 
Overview of clinical medicine with emphasis on those areas most affects 
engineering and technology. Prerequisite: EE 281, 282, 283. (Fall, even Jeg 

287 Rehabilitation Medicine Engineering (3) Eisenberg W “ft! 


Cross-sectional view of those areas of medicine most involved with the te 
of handicapped individuals. Application of engineering theory and te n 


to the rehabilitation of handicapped individuals. Major problem are 

general solutions, solutions to some specific problems. Prerequisite: EE? 

(Spring, odd years) T 
290 Nuclear Generating Stations (3) Harrington 8 oo 


Concepts for fusion plants. Main components and operation of PWR, B ‘soft 
fission plants. Electrical requirements for operation cycles. Electrica r p 
safety requirements and reliability of equipment. Plant life, extension p ji 


equipment qualification. Prerequisite: Permission of course director. 


even years) 9i 
297 Special Topics (1 to 3) sid 
Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall and sprig si 
298 Research (arr.) i" 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. May be rep” ; 
for credit se 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 4 
317 VLSI for DSP Systems (3) Zaghloul p | 


*322 Waveguide Diffraction (3) r 


323 Principles of Microelectronics (3) Pardavi-Hor 


329 Electrophysics Research (arr.) 


*335 High-Resolution Array Antennas (3) 


VLSI design techniques as applied to DSP systems. CAD tools an "s 
library design techniques; algorithms and architectures for DSP systems ij" 
n 


Systolic arrays; parallel and pipelined architecture in DSP. Transform 8 
í 


filter algorithms. Prerequisite: EE 252 (Spring, odd years) Sy 
319 Systems Science, Networks, and Controls Research (arr.) + apt? 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exam! 3 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) w | 
*321 Mathematical Techniques for Electromagnetics (3) Lang Py i 
Asymptotic methods for Maxwell’s equations, geometric optics, wKB shad” 


imation for stratified media, uniform expansion near a caustic 8P ap 
boundary. Perturbation techniques for tenuous medium: Rayleigh-Gan$ pe^ 
imation, smoothing, and multivariable methods for stochastic problems: 
uisite: EE 204, 207. (Spring, every third year) xl and Pf 

a ti” 
Selections from the following. Analytical treatment of waveguid 
and discontinuities by Wiener—Hopf, mode matching, static appro ju", | 
Small apertures (obstacles) in waveguides. Variational methods for eva. alj 
equivalent circuit parameters. Group theoretic methods for symme , 
tions. Prerequisite: EE 233 (Fall, every third year) 197 

vath "^ f 
Basic principles, techniques, and processes necessary for understan : ep 
electronics. Semiconductor physics, phase diagrams, crystal gro ‘of 
vacuum techniques, thin-film deposition, diffusion, oxidation, juncti 
tion, masking, and properties of thin films and materials. Prerequisite’ 
equivalent (Fall, odd years) 


y 
[4 


"d 
am 
g ex 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifyin 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


[1 
WasylkiwskY) r^ f | 
Review of electromagnetic-wave propagation; radiation and receptio "y 
antennas; antenna arrays as multiport receivers. Angle-of-arriV® "sbi l 
using MUSIC and related techniques. Application to radar multip? d 
and angle-of-arrival estimation. Prerequisite: EE 133 or equivalent; 204. 
even years) 
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Advanced Signal Proc essing (3 Pickholtz and Staff 
Linear estimation, Weiner and Kalman- Bucy filters, nonlinear phase-lock loops, 
rate-distortion theory. Gaussian processes, detection and parameter estimation, 
Canonical receivers, structures, and performance calculations for diversity sys- 
^ tems multiple-pulse radars, arrav processing. Prerequisite: EE 245 (Spring) 
346 Telecommunic ations Protocols (3 Helgert and Staff 

Layered protocol models for computer communications networks Open systems 
tnterconnection reference model CCITT and ISO protocol standards in support 
of OSI Proprietary communications architec tures. TCP/IP, SNA, and DNA. Pro- 
tocols for local area networks and integrated services digital networks. Prerequi- 


347 E EE 248 (Fall) Kye 
elecommunications Software Engineering (3) Rotenstreich and Staff 
ormal des ription techniques for protocol specification. Graphic and matrix 

Tepresentations of finite-state protocol models. Specification and Description 
Language (SDL) and CCITT High-Level Language (CHILL). Software imple- 
Mentations of computer communications protocol architectures. Prerequisite: 

*348 EE 346 (Spring) E 
Telecommunications Networks (3 Helgert and Staff 
Wide-area circuit-switched and packet-switched data communications networks 
Subscriber access arrangements and subscriber signaling systems. Network man- 
agement, services, and pertormance. Local and metropolitan area networks. IEEE 
Protocol standards FDDI; narrowband and broadband integrated services digital 

349 networks, Prerequisite EE 248 (Spring) 5 
mmunications Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examination. 

364 — be repeated for « redit (Fall and spring) p 1 
„rect Energy Conversion 3) Harrington and Staff 

“€ctrostatic and magnetic conversion systems, conversion of heat to electricity, 


thermoele, tric systems, conversion of light to electricity, fuel cells and batteries, 


magnetohydrodynamic systems, superconductive machines and systems. Pre- 
368 Huisite: EE 264 (Spring, even years) ‘ m 
18h-Voltage Test Techniques (3) Harrington and Staff 
M ethods and procedures for measurement of high voltage; basic testing tech- 
niques for alternating voltages, direct voltages, lighting-impulse voltages, 
Switc hing-impulse voltages, and impulse currents. Determination of the di- 


S ectric strength of electrical insulation materials at power frequencies. The use 
*3» of Sphere 


72 gaps for the measurement of peak values (Spring, even years) 
Vol of Large Systems (3 Lee and Staff 
„ystems as multistage decision processes. Analytical concepts of model making 
and matrix representations of large systems. Approximation by models of lower 
gaiénsion: reduction to simplified models, decentralized systems Differential 
metes, Computation of saddle points, construction of an equilibrium point. Pre- 

‘381 AQ site: EE 273, (Fall, even years) 1 
alysis of Physiological Signals (3) Loew and Staff 
c Quisition of data from the cardiovascular, pulmonary, and nervous systems. 


ances and detection of the signals; physiological limitations; preprocessing 
sae “Oise reduction. Transformations, data reduction, representation, display, 
ar : a isite: EE 7 2 

: on aiding for clinical use Computer projects. Prerequisite: EE 280, 281, 


d de isic 
282. 5n ~ - r 
; and permission of instructor (Fall, even years) 


Application of general control and systems theory as applied to physi- 

3! Systems. Specific applications of control and systems theory to the visual 
; Iéspiratory system, cardiovascular system, and musculoskeletal system 
lisite: EE 172 or equivalent, 281, 282, 283 (Spring, even years) — 
ay) tric Phenomena and Bioelectromagnetics (3) Eisenberg and Staff 
“thematical treatment of bioelectric phenomena: membrane, dynamics, poten- 
shold effects; solid-state phenomena; nerve propagation. Elec- 
interactions with biological systems; energy absorption and heat 
diagnostic and therapeuti applications of electromagnetic energy. 
EE 206, 280, 281, 282, 283 (Fall, odd years) 


eregu 


magnet ic 
TOduction 
*?requisite 
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*385 


389 


390 


399 


450 


po 


206 


N 
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y 
*384 Medical Imaging (3 Loew and f 


Principles of projection radiography, fluoros: opy, tomography, ultrasound. 
nuclear sources (PET, SPECT); biomagnetic imaging. Characterization of $0 ok 
and object; recorder resolution and noise. Scatter and attenuation Reconstt” 
tion algorithms and implementations for CT and MRI. Recent developme™ 
Prerequisite: EE 201 or equivalent, 280, 281, 282, 283 (Fall, odd yet 
Special Topics in Medical Engineering (3) Loew ant * 
Exploration of theoretical or technical advances in medical engineering. Top" 
be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall and spring) 
Medical Engineering Research (arr.) bet 
Limited to students working on the Doctor of Science dissertation. May 


su 


peated for credit (Fall and spring) qi 
Colloquium (0 Lang and di 
Lectures by outstanding authorities in electrical engineering and compute” 
ence. Topics to be announced each semester (Fall and spring) qi 
Dissertation Research (arr.) E 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. ou 
Principles of Telecommunications (3) Pickholtz and”, 
Elements of telecommunications system, representation of signals in t no 
quency domain, and bandwidths of voice, data, and video signals. Signs. 
noise distortion, and channel capacity. Modulation. multiplexing, an od? 
communications. May not be applied toward a graduate degree in the Sch 
Engineering and Applied Science (As arranged) d% 
Telecommunications Transmission Systems (3) Pickholtz 80%" ai 
Introduction to the use of microwave, fiber-optic, and satellite computer 0 df 
nications systems. Local area networks, packet-switched networks, routing p 
rithms, and performance. May not be applied toward a graduate degre? ^g 
School of Engineering and Applied Science. Prerequisite: EE 450 or pe" 

of instructor. (As arranged) aoe 
Applications of Telecommunications Technology (3) Pickholtz 8? jo 
Advanced topics and recent technological developments in telecommuni on 
including traffic theory, switching systems, error detection and « orrectioD ". p? 
cellular radio systems, and security and privacy in communications: 
be applied toward a graduate degree in the School of Engineering an 
Science. Prerequisite: EE 451 or equivalent (As arranged) 


COMPUTER SCIENCE g | 


Computer Animation (3) Hahn an eg 
Euler angles and quaternions; articulated figure motion; forward and end 
kinematics; kinematic, physically based, and behavioral motion controt ogg 
ing problems (temporal aliasing); sound synthesis and sy nchronizatio® "nu 
ing and editing techniques. Prerequisite: CSci 185 or permission of in$ f 
(Fall gp 


í £g " 3: , ; ne * as 
Discrete Analysis in Computer Science (3) Youssef 8 tio” 
te 


counting. Block designs. Applications to the analysis of algorithms n: ple? 
organization, VLSI placement, coding theory, simulation, and other p 
Prerequisite: CSci 133 or permission of instructor, (Fall) aaa st, 
Advanced Data Structures (3) Berkovich , istf, 
Sparse matrix transpose and multiplication. List insertion and deletio™ T 
available space. In-order, preorder, and postorder traversal of trees: op na” 
sorting. Binary search trees, including AVL trees, B-trees, and tries: ma 
hashing. Prerequisite: CSci 133, 144 (Spring) Re 
Information Retrieval Systems (3) Berkovich * jo 
Information organization and retrieval of natural language data by y af 
puter systems; statistical, syntactic, and logical analysis of natural jo 
dictionary and thesaurus systems; searching strategies and catalogi? 
scale file structures. Prerequisite: CSci 144 or permission of instructo" 
(Spring) 


LECTRICAL ENGINEERING AND COMPUTER SCIENCE 141 


417 Computing Algorithms I (3) 
Jesign and 
dynamic 
bound 


Youssef and Staff 
analysis of basic classes of algorithms: divide-and-conquer, greedy 


programming, tree and graph traversals, backtracking, branch-and- 
Applications to problems such as sorting and searching, graph coloring, 


traveling salesperson, knapsack, and scheduling. Lower bound theory. NP-com- 
«5, Plete problems Prerequisite: CSci 131, 144 (Fall and spring) 
218 Computing Algorithms II (3) Choi and Staff 


Graph algorithi 


ns, strongly connected components, biconnected components, 
dominators i 


n acyclic gr , ordered trees, network flow, planarity testing, 
"partite matching, theory of NP « ompleteness, NP-complete problems. Design 
and analysis of approximation algorithms for NP-complete problems. Prerequi 
Site: CSci 217 (Fall and spring 


Computer Graphics II (3 Sibert and Staff 


+Urves and surfaces Spatial sampling and aliasing. Visible surface algorithms. 


Illumination and shading models, raytracing and radiosity. Image manipulation 

and texture mapping. Stochastic and physically based models. Computer anima- 
*220 Em Prerequisite CSci 185 (Spring) I 

attern Recognition (3) Loew and Staff 


and om 


219 


vectors, transformations. Hypothesis testing, error probability, sequen- 
tial methods Bayes, other linear classifiers. Parameter estimation, learning, and 
uction. Nonparametric methods; clustering; feature selection 


ring. 5yntactic methods; grammatical inference. Computer applications 


Imensionality red 
and orde 


221 and Projects. Prerequisite: EE 204 (Fall) 

4ptive Learning Systems I (3) Bock and Staff 
arning as an alternative to rule-based schemes for artificial intelligence. Deter- 
Ministic and probabilistic simulation of games. Markovian and bounded-context 
Systems. The algedonic process. Introduction to collective learning systems 
theory, Design, simulation, and evaluation of collective learning automata. Pre- 

229 requisite: ApSc 115; CSci 174 (Fall) ; : 
€sign of User- Computer Dialogues (3) Sibert and Staff 
Design of dialogues for interactive systems. Psychological, physiological, linguis- 


tic, and perceptual factors. Advantages and disadvantages of various interaction 
techniques, command language syntaxes, and data presentations. Design meth- 
odology and guidelines. Case studies, research readings, and projects. Prerequi- 

224 Pues CSci 144 or permission of course director. (Spring) i. 
\rtificial Intelligence (3) Garcia and Staff 
Presentation a 
edge Tepresent 
lybriq. 
Prove 
uisite 


nd space search. Heuristic search. Predicate calculus. Knowl- 

ation and knowledge engineering for expert systems. Rule-based, 
and O-O systems. Semantic nets, frames, and natural language. Theorem 
rs. Overview of planning, learning, neural nets. Use of AI languages. Prereq 
: CSci 174, 232. (Fall and spring) 

Obotics Survey (3) Bock and Staff 
Manipulator and sensor technology. Feedback loops and analog servos. Multiple 
ieee’ of freedom and coordinate systems. Joint-space—work-space trensiorme- 

ns Point-to-point continuous path control. Robot control: command languages, 


né t : : : m ive 
ES igation and mapping, collision avoidance. Distribution of intelligence. Adaptive 
lerarc] i 


"228 


227 ical control. Prerequisite: CSci 174 (Spring) 
o base Systems (3) Rotenstreich and Staff 
-Oncepts in management information systems. Inverted files and query systems. 
acting, report generation, updating, and updating load. Tradeoff between eren 
m" and indexed-sequential access. Construction of 5—— 
Me (Fal ‘ns, Conceptual and logical design of a database. Prerequisite: CSci y 
i Tels of Cognition (3) Bock and Staff 
of t central nervous system as a natural precedent for AI: structure and function 


tion 4^ uron and neural networks; sensors and actuators; modular brain func- 
E 1€ cognitive process. Intelligence metrics. Genetics and self-organizing 
stems. Memory mec hanisms. The psychological basis of learning and behavior. 


229 = erequisite ApSc 115; CSci 174 (Spring) 
To uter Security Systems I (3) Hoffman and Staff 
riz niques for security in computer systems. Authentication, logging, autho- 


ation, encryption, international criteria. Effects of operating systems 


142 


230 


23 


to 


* 
to 
on 


236 


*239 


*240 


244 


*245 


247 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


` ni 
and machine architecture, countermeasures, risk-analysis systems. Comp? 
course to EE 250. Prerequisite: CSci 144 or equivalent. 


Information Policy (3) 


(Fall) r 
w 
Hoffman and dl 


Issues related to computers and privacy, equity, freedom of speech, sea 
seizure, access to personal and governmental information, professional ne 
sibilities, ethics, criminality, and law enforcement. Examines policy issues™ ' 
written, electronic, and videotape proceedings of recent major cross-diselp” 


conferences Prerequisite: CSci 131 (Spring, even years) 
Friedman a 
Finite-state sequential machine theory and design, state identification, i" 


Sequential Machines (3) 


qs 
for 


tion losslessness, state minimization in incompletely specified tables, ee n 
theory, decomposition of machines, asynchronous machine design, e i 
simplicity, and design with ROMs and PLAs (planar logic arrays). Prered 


CSci 133, 182 (Fall, even years) 
Automata and Formal Languages (3) 


133, 140, 144 (Fall and spring) 
Parallel Computer Architecture (3) 


Introduction to high-speed computer architecture. Parallel architecture, * Ji» 
and I/O subsystems. Principles of pipelining and vector processing, Prot 
computers and vectorization methods, examples of vector processors. j 
and algorithms for array processors, SIMD computers, interconnection net 


associative array processors. Prerequisite: CSci 182. (Fall) n 
High-Performance Processors (3) Alexan jie 
Superpipelined, superscalar, and VLIW processors. Instruction-level P noe 
ism. Multiple instruction issue and machine parallelism. Data depend 
branch control hazards, and exceptions. Load/store architectures. Para le 

threaded processors. Survey of current machines. Prerequisite: CSci 1 4 
(Spring) gp 


Comparative Computer Systems (3) 


Structures of computers and a system description language. History, cha e 7 
tics, and philosophies of different computer structures. Special-purP^ ig? 
cessors, multiprocessors, networks, and time-shared systems. Comp 
computer families. Performance evaluation. Effects of software and te© 
on computer structures. Prerequisite: CSci 182. (Spring) d 

Friedman © agi 
Basic concepts, techniques, and theory of microprogramming. MictOF iy 


Microprogramming (3) 


ming languages, assemblers, and hardware simulators, including spec. vari 
cations of these to the design of current computer systems and their ! 
with real-time systems. Prerequisite: CSci 182 


Fault-Tolerant Systems (3) 


site: CSci 182 (Fall, odd years) 
Data Communications (3) 


Modems, multiplexers, concentrators. Line control procedures. Buffer” iy 
ment, message reassembly, queue control. Distributed processing sit 
oriented systems, data-collection loops, multidrop lines. Switched p e 
circuit and packet switching. Error control, cryptosecurity. Prerequis 


144, 182, or permission of course director. 
Computer System Performance (3) 


Queuing models of computer systems and applications of queuing gs. 
computer modeling. Bounds on system performance. Mean-value ? 8 yl 
computer systems. Modeling specific subsystems. Queuing models O orn" 
Limitations of queuing models. Analysis of transaction processors cup 
oriented systems, and batch processing. Prerequisite: CSci 182. 


Systems Programming (3) 


. b z in | 
Programming in the C language. Introduction toC + +. Use of classes" xe 
complex numbers, input-output and other purposes. Introduction te 
cepts and facilities. Prerequisite: CSci 120, 131 


Friedman and ‘A 
Regular expressions. Turing machines, recursive functions, predicate "^ 
and computability. Formal language theory, including grammatical constr $ 
recognizers, relationships between machines and grammars. Prerequisil® 


(Spring, 


Friedman 2 ya 
Fault-test generation for combination and sequential circuits, digital 9! re 
as a diagnostic tool, design of easily tested and fault-tolerant systems: 


(Spring) 


(Spring) 


Y 
Narahari and of 


s d 9^. 
Youssef an 4e 


gris 
hn 
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SP 


if 


even yea!) , ay 
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256 Design of Translators (3 


‘ntroduction to programming language implementat 
interpreters, and assemblers. Lexic al analysis 
Symbol tables and st 


Choi and Staff 
ion. Overview of compilers, 
Classical parsing tec hniques 
atic semantic analysis. Code generation and run-time envi- 
sn Onments. Student-selected term project. Prerequisite: CSci 232, 258 (Fall 
98 Advanced Programming Languages (3 Eom and Staff 


Ssues in modern programming languages. Data abstraction. Classical and experi- 


Mental control structures. Exc eption handling. Portability and standardization 
of Programming languages. Com 


, parison of paradigms such as imperative, func 
tional, 


and object-oriented; trade-offs between compiled and interpreted lan 

"2 guage. Prerequisite: CSci 133, 144 
6 Operating Systems I (3) 

~oncurrency, concurrent programming, deadlocks, hardw 


ing Systems, resource management, 
ton, OPE 


Fall and spring) 

Rotenstreich and Staff 
'are support for operat- 
virtual memory, introduction to distributed 
rating systems. Prerequisite: CSci 217 (Fall) 
Operating Systems II (3) 

Advanc e ) 
tection, 


Rotenstreich and Staff 
d concurrency, distributed mutual exclusion, distributed deadlock de 
fault tolerance in distributed systems, load b 


alancing, job migration, 
Tansactions and conc urrency control, checkpointing and rollback, issues in 


"279 distributed and parallel environments. Prerequisite: CSci 267 


(Spring) 
Software Engineering (3) 


Rotenstreich 


gn models, struc- 
ct-oriented design. Program development, PDL’s tool 


Program, unit, and integration testing. Program verific 
Opment models. Development metrics Computer 
271 ing (CASE) Prerequisite CSci 217, 258 (Spring) 
oftware Engineering Development (3) 

ormal methods in software engineering. First-order logic, basic specification 
elements, rigorous proofs, formal develop 
Site: CSci 217 (Fall) 

ducationa] Software Design (3 


‘story and types of computer-based | 
esign strate 
ratus, and 


e life-cycle model Requirements and specifications. Desi 
tured and obje 
tion control, 
devel 


s, configura- 
ation. Other 
-aided software engineer 


Rotenstreich and Staff 


ment process, concurren y. Prerequi 


Martin and Staff 
earning (CBL). Scripted and generative 
gies, authoring systems, data collection, operation of external appa- 
artificial intelligence. Dissemination and legal issues. Models of learn 
276 QE Peory. Case studies. Prerequisite: CSci 144. (Fall) 

Ob t Oriented Design (3) 


Ject-oriented systems, software reusability, softw 
and bottom— 


concurre 
27 (Spring) 

nteractive Multimedia Design (3) 

Istory, theory, and development of multimedia conce 
authoring systems, and instructional design 
Specific media. Evaluation techniques and protocols. Case studies of imple 
mented multimedia systems. Copyright issues Prerequisite: CSci 144 and 275, or 

281 Sole ssion of instructor. (Spring) 
lutions of Algebraic Systems (3) 

Umerica] solutions of linear algebraic equations and the algebraic eigenvalue 
Problem. Sparse matrix techniques. Solutions of nonlinear simult 
E Multidimensional search algorit} 

282 ltisite: CSci 155 (Fall) 
Utions of Ordinary Differential Equations (3) 


* | . r M " p me 
.'uümerica] solutions of problems in one dimension. ( alculus of finite differences 


i : 3 . r 
» the derivation of the solution methods. Numerical quadrature; zeros of func- 
Ns and ; 
ze 


i ros of polynomials; finite difference, predictor—corrector, and 
ijp oe- Kutta methods; boundary-value and eigenvalue problems of ordinary 
ere 


Boca ntial equations. Prerequisite: advanced calculus. (Spring, even years) 
“pecial Topics (1 to 3) 


Rotenstreich and Staff 
are modularity, top-down 
up approaches, object classification, genericity, metaprogramming 
nt object-oriented programming languages. Prerequisite: CSci 258 


Heller 


pts. Hardware platforms, 
principles. In-depth analysis of 


Pardavi-Horvath and Staff 


aneous equa- 
ums. Interpolation and extrapolation. Pre- 


Pardavi-Horvath and Staff 


297 


Staff 
298 Opics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall and spring) 
A arch (arr.) Staff 
; Pplied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. May be repeated 
"a0 m. Credit, 


esis Research (3—3) Staff 


144 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ti 

318 Parallel Algorithms (3) Your 
Design and analysis of parallel algorithms Topics include shared- and EY A 
uted-memory parallel computation models, graph algorithms, divide-an0 


jal 0! 
quer algorithms, numerical problems, parallel algorithms for ¢ ombinatorial 


mization methods Prerequisite: CSci 217, 235 (Spring) gil 
*319 Computer Graphics III (3) Hahn and 9 
Advanced topics in computer graphic s. Computer animation; spatial and temp 
ral anti-aliasing; hidden-surface algorithms; illumination models, rà m 
stochastic models; texture mapping. Survey of current literature. Prerequ^ 
CSci 219. (Spring, even years) T. 
*320 Computer Vision (3) Loew an if 


Image processing; edge detection, segmentation, local features, shape ane™ i 
description in 2D and 3D. Insights from human vision Representation for vis 
object models, synthetic images, mate hing, gaps, algorithms. Inference, pres 
tion system, syntactic networks. Planning, spatial reasoning for robot bee 
Prerequisite: CSci 220, 224 (Spring) gi! 
*321 Adaptive Learning Systems II (3) Bock and ^ 
Alternative memory structures. Selection and modification policies. e 
mental models and evaluation policies. Metrics for performance evaluatió d 
collective learning systems automata Self-organizing, hierarchical netwof 
collective learning cells. Prerequisite: CSci 221, 224 (Spring) T. 
*322 Natural Language Understanding (3) Bock an ing! 
The state of the art of natural language parsing and semantic understandi y 
computer systems. Review of formal, context-free, and transformation@ will 


mars and parsing. Augmented transition networks: problems of comp gi 

semantics, and context. Deterministic parsing and semantic parsing: Pre 

site: CSci 224 (Spring , "T. 
*324 Knowledge-Based Systems (3) Garcia a ^ 


The design, structure, and application of knowledge-based systems. Top! mi 
clude: acquisition, representation, and processing of expert knowledg? c «f 
edge-based system architectures, development tools, and user interfaces. exe 
of existing knowledge-based systems. Student projects involve designing © : 
systems and development tools. Prerequisite: CSci 224. (Fall) si 
*327 Advanced Information Systems (3) Berkovich 8? "n 
Special topics, such as architecture of information svstems, organization 0 jp 
dynamic files, multidimensional search, user interfaces, and database ™ 


Students are enc ouraged to present reports in information systems reseac qm 
requisite: CSci 131 and one course chosen from CSci 215, 216, or 226; 0T 


sion of course director. (Fall, odd years) nd suf 
329 Computer Security Systems II (3) Hoffman 8 WI. 


Intrusion detection. Viruses, worms, and other rogue programs. Advan? y 
analysis methodologies, developing international standards, and compute ip 
rity models, such as those of Bell and LaPadula, Biba, and Clark ant fe 
Computer network security. Advanced protection against statistical ID^ F 
Network security. Biometrics. Prerequisite: CSci 229, (Spring) . gu 
335 Advanced Computer Architecture (3) Narahari an ess! 
Array processors, SIMD computers, performance enhancements, multiP pit 
architecture, MIMD processors. Interconnection networks, memory OF gl 


tion, concurrency problems. Multiprocessing control algorithms, dea wisi? 
lems, synchronization, parallel algorithms, data flow computers. g: 
CSci 235 (Spring) f FEA 
*337 VLSI Systems Organization (3) Berkovich 8 not 


Impact of VLSI on computer systems design. Computational models for cest 
rent processing. Parallel algorithms. Concept of cellular automaton. Y LA 
arrays. Associative processing. Computer communications. Redun n 
reliability. Specialized applications of VLSI systems Prerequisite: csc 
214, or equivalent (Fall, even years) j ste, 

*358 Concurrency and Parallelism (3) Feldman lis. w 
Programming language models for the support of concurrency, paralle ii jio? 
distributed processing. Tasks and rendezvous, semaphores, synchro". ssi 
monitors, and message passing. Language support for distributed P™ spi” 

Student projects Prerequisite: CSci 258 or permission of instructor 

even years) 
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390 Colloquium (0) 


Staff 

ectures by outstanding authorities in electrical engineering and computer sci- 
ence, Topics to be announced each semester (Fall and spring) 

9mputer Science Research (arr.) Staff 


Imited to students preparing for 
| 399 ‘ay be repeated for credit 
Issertation Research (arr.) 
Imited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit 


NGINEERING 


the Doctor of Science qualifying examination. 


Staff 


MANAGEMENT 


Profe s 

et H.M. Steiner, R.C. Waters, E.L. Murphree, Jr. (Chair), B.G. Silverman, H. Eisner, 
Adung nwiddie, G.R. Brier, J.R. Harrald, R.R. Romano (Visiting) 
Professori ofessors J.P. Deason, R.W. Witzel 

10! Lecturers C.W. Fotis, W.A Goetz, R.R. Blanchard, S.F. Pauls, H.S. Kimmel, 

is ' Jr, G.B. Dove, R.W. Kopka, R.F. Burch, G.T. Patton, L.W Transeau, B.T. 
Hatfield 4 Mathews III, J.D. Liveris, S.O. Mauldin, N. Gerstanzang, W.A. Bayse, F. 
’ - Kaplan, J.W. Piper, A. Procko, R.M. Andersen 
A jun ofessors T.A. Mazzuchi, M.L. Donnell, R.S. Scotti 
Associata ssociate Professor J.F. Patrick 
toodley ofessorial Lecturers W.P Henderson, A.A. Moghadam, M.G. Goedde, F.H. 
J, mid M. Wander, R.D. Hofler, M.P. Clark, B.A Brower, A.J. Murray, A. Goicoechea, 
| Assista t peel, P.C. Tseng 
| “Sista ofessors S.A. Papantonopoulos (Research), L. Xue, M.R. Duffey 
| F, Whito M aren Lecturers P.G. Meikle, F. Suber, Jr., S.M. Janssen, W.A. Van Dyke, Jr., 


5 n, Jr., ALL. Vopatek, P.A. Massimini, A. Green, M.T. Welles 
ee 


Moia School of Engineering and Applied Science for programs leading to the master’s, 

^ nal, and doctoral degrees 
M Management of Engineering Contracts (3) Eisner and Staff 
Study of the total contrac ting process (including initial budget preparation and 
Justification, execution of a contract, and administration of the contract to com- 
Dletion) considered from the viewpoints of the industrial and government buyer 


207 Th the seller of technical materials and services. (Fall and spring) 
© Human Resources Function Donnell and Staff 
for En 


gineering Managers (3) 

Ples, theory, and practical considerations of the human resources func- 

buo" engineering managers, with applications for engineering management. 
. 6$ and case studies examined within the context of the totality of the process 


0 : 
(F jp "agement as well as the dynamics of human resources management. 
a 


tinci 
tion f 


2 x 
10 Engineering Law (3) Murphree and Staff 
Aa principles and procedures of interest to engineers. The American legal 
libns contracts and specifications, liability of professional engineers, product 
füg ity, agency relationships, patent and proprietary rights, special problems in 

21 Search and development contracts (Spring) 
"'Banizationa] Behavior for the Engineering Manager (3) Donnell 
ope at the organizational level Emphasis on changing engineering organiza- 
and « and their cultures and on increasing their effectiveness. Includes evaluating 
Selecting organizational structures, considering influences on their design, 


reviewing work design and encouraging innovation. (Fall, spring, and 
212 Summer) 


rary 


The Management of Technical Organizations (3) 6o Waters 
isto etice of management as applied within technical organizations. Includes 
Case * of the tradition and current effective practices, research findings, and 
actor tudies, with objectives of enhanced understanding of external and internal 
(Fall E influenc ing organizational performance and leadership requirements. 
216 and Spring) 
MM Methods for the Engineering Manager (3) Donnell and Staff 
ing e Course in research, experimental, and statistical methods for engineer- 
isser i SC ment doctoral and master's students who need to write a thesis or 
*Sertation. Prerequisite: EMgt 170 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 


146 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
- kai 49 
Fundamentals of Artificial Intelligence (3) Donnell ane’ 
History of Al, expert systems, knowledge representation, search and w^ 
techniques, natural language processing, computer vision, computer VT 
robotics, knowledge-based systems, evidential reasoning, and features - 
LISP and PROLOG languages. Hands-on experience with a knowledge 
shell. Laboratory required (Spring) 4 
218 Management of Information and Systems Security (3) Donnell we 
Development and management of effective security systems. Includes ! ti 
tion, personnel, and physical security. Emphasis on risk analysis for info 
protection (Spring) 19 
219 Object-Oriented Analysis and Design (3) Donnell 80^, 
The object-relationship model and the object-behavior model Managifé g 
plexity with views and high-level modeling in object-oriented systems a? ie 
The concepts, the method, and applications, including object-based a 
oriented languages. Prerequisites: EMgt 251. (Spring) ; nd P 
220 Policy Factors on Environmental and Energy Management (3) Scotti 4? ni 
Exploration of the policy development process from several different p^ 
grated perspectives. Focus on areas of environmental and energy màn T 
and use of current case studies to develop a framework of underst@™ 
support decisions in a broad variety of management settings. (Fal oy 
Environmental Management (3) Scotti 80. jy 
Technical, economic, political, administrative, and social forces influen® fh 
quality of the environment and the use of resources. Government and i? pot 
programs to combat pollution of the air, soil, and water. Existing and Pig 
pertinent legislation; theoretical aspects of specific management proble l ; 
for assessing environmental impact (Fall) dP 
222 Energy Management (3) Scotti 9 m 
The function of the energy management office of a large organization, M m 
planning, staffing, conducting energy audits, setting priorities, acquitiM? qs 
technology, and maintaining energy budgets. An energy conservation P 
encouraged. (Spring) . 199 
223 Air Quality Management (3) Scotti re 
Explores the nature of critical local, regional, continental, and global Pbi 
associated with air pollution, covering historical evolution of such P int" 
Examines the complex regulatory and institutional framework conti? p” 
quality management in the U.S. and explains current air quality mane qj 
concepts and practices. Prerequisite: EMgt 221 or permission 0 


N 
y 


to 
to 
"" 


(Spring) ^ si 
224 Analytical Tools in Environmental Management (3) Scott y 
A survey course in environmental management, focusing on tools t0 Co 


environment: cost benefit analysis, land use, comprehensive planning "T 
sional activities, and environmental laws. The regulatory process as! e 4 
environmental management. Risk assessment methodology. Modeling 


to solving environmental problems. (Spring) ; and A 
225 Hazardous and Toxic Waste Management and Cleanup (3) Scott gat 
The objective of this course is to develop a working knowledge of the "s 
and toxic waste management and cleanup processes used in the U.S. n 
the roles and missions of relevant federal, state, and local government "m 
relevant laws and regulations; of the National Contingency Plan and 0 (P, 
agement functions. Prerequisite: EMgt 221 or permission of instructor 4 SH 


226 Water Quality Management (3) Scotti a wi 
Examines the nature of point and non-point sources of surface and go roll" 
pollution and the statutory, regulatory, and institutional framework © to yet 
water quality management activities in the U.S. Current approac}® u^ 
quality protection and enhancement; role of engineered treatment PP gt 
water quality management. Prerequisite: EMgt 221 or permission 0 - 
(Fall) TW 

231 Program and Project Management (3) Scott roe hy 
Basic instruction in the use of the Critical Path Method (CPM) for p ois 
program planning; computers for project management; Primaver ing y, 
software; project organization for on-site management; cost accoun , ext 

project (program) management; resource management for the projec ! 

use of computers to solve project-related problems (Fall) 


pi" 


ae m ee Pata 


p 24 ap 20 
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9, 

“41 lntroduc tion to Management of Construction (3) 
Ow the construction industry world wide works: fe 
on for construction; financ ing and cost acc ountir 
| engineering contracts and prox edures; constr 
| 8€neral and specif 
arbitration, 


Murphree and Staff 
asibility studies; organiza- 
1g tor construction; design and 
uction contracts, specifications, 
ic conditions; change orders and delays: ac celeration; claims, 


mediation, litigation; labor management project planning; construc- 


ti 


| 242 a managers ; (Fall) 

| “Onstruction Project Management (3) 
Pplications of CPM coni epts; owner anc 

Subcontrac tor relations and control; us 


Murphree and Staff 
1 contractor viewpoints and needs; 
e of computer software (Primavera) to 
rom concept through design and contract 
and construction; attention to « hange orders, weather-caused ¢ hanges to 
Plans, and other delays; acceleration; claims: job closeout (Spring 
“Onstruction Cost Management (3) Murphree and Staff 
Ost estimating and control for owner and contractor from project concept 
through construction, operation and maintenance, to disposal. Parametric cost 
| estimating: budget estimates during design; detailed quantity takeoff and pricing 
tom completed designs; bid preparation; financing alternatives: cost control 
245 Curing construction; c omputers in cost control (Fall) 


'acilities Operation and Maintenance Management (3) 
*Conomic issues in f 


ollow an example construction job f 
award, 


24; 


— mM 


Murphree and Staff 
acilities management; planning and organization for mainte- 


nanc e; energy and environmental issues: strategies; day-to-day operation and 

Maintenan: e; estimating with standard production models: « omputers in main- 

! tenance operations; contracts for maintenance preparation and administration: 
! 251 Dellity obsolescenc e, recy ling and disposal (Spring) 

rmation and Software Engineering (3) Harrald and Staff 


TOduction to analysis and de 


a sign of information systems including require- 
ments analysis 


C project management, and software architectures. Introduction to 
“ASE tools Prerequisite: EMgt 254 or permission of instructor. 
a I 
nd alternate summers) 


Toduction Design (3) 
Onside 


f 
| Int 
: 


(Fall, spring, 


Duffey and Staff 
ite ration of production design and operations in the context of an integrated 
Dany strategy. Process and trade-off analyses, capacity management and 

25 P'anning, technology planning (Spring) 
Ieee Systems in Information Management (3) Harrald and Staff 
ion oe to computer and communications tec hnology used in informa- 
Ware P Ems Emphasis on mic rocomputers and network hardware and soft- 
* Concepts. Includes a survey of information systems from a management 

: MISDective, (Fall, spring, and summer) 
Study sement of Research and Development (3) , Waters and Staff 
Com dim technological innovation as a vital part of the organizational adaptation 
motivati Role of the technical manager in using organization, planning, and 

ton to accomplish research and development objectives (Fall) 


N 
ce 
on 


256 
s Tuo mation Management and Information Systems (3) Harrald and Staff 
lesoure, of information in organizations, the management of the information 
; 6; the impact of information and communication technology. Prerequi- 
254 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 


260 gue, EMgt 

Sune of Finance and Engineering Economics (3) Waters and Staff 
i vey of material from acc ountin 
ng actiy 
accounti 


281 p nage 


g, finance, and economics relevant to engineer- 
ity. Includes traditional engineering economy topics; fundamentals of 
ng; and financial planning, budgeting, and estimating applicable to the 


ment of technical organizations (Fall, spring, and summer) 
“onomic 


Case » Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) Brier and Staff 
Ned See Udies in economic analysis, capital budgeting, the price system and its 
462 Fina ments, socioeconomic analysis (Fall and spring) 

n ance for Engineers (3) Waters and Staff 

nancial 


: analysis and 
Nagement of w 


265 po cisions. Pre 
“"sportatio 
9gration of 


concepts useful to engineers: sources and uses of funds, 
orking capital, leverage, valuation, forec asting, investment 
requisite: EMgt 160 or 260. (Fall and spring) 

n Management I (3) Waters and Staff 


T social, technical, economic, and political considerations that shape 
ansport 


relati ation systems and their management. Focus on modal histories and 
ive advantages (Fall) 


148 


266 


269 


N 
~“ 


engineering tools. (Fall) Me T 
281 Systems Analysis and Management I (3) Scotti an y 
The systems or holistic approach as a methodology for making decisio? y 
allocating resources. Analysis by means of objectives, alternatives, mode 
ria, and feedback. Prerequisite: EMgt 269 or equivalent (Fall) Se 
282 Systems Analysis and Management II (3) Scotti a 
Case studies in systems analysis, including applications to industrial, 600 
and military situations. Prerequisite: EMgt 281 or permission of insti" | 
(Spring) 19! 
283 Systems Engineering I (3) Eisner an T 
Systems approach to the architecting and engineering large-scale syste , Uf 
ments of systems engineering; methods and standards; computer 100 j^ 
support systems and software engineering; trends and directions; the M ; 
nature of systems engineering. (Fall and spring) w 
284 Systems Engineering II (3) Eisner MT 
Specific applications of systems engineering tools and techniques; stud? 
ects. Prerequisite: EMgt 283 or equivalent (Spring) 197 
285 Seminar: Management Issues (3) Waters an a" 
Explores the evolution of human organizations, particularly with res ro 
economic development, in order to assess the role of management int é 
of societal evolution. (Spring) nd sw 
287 Decision Support Systems and Models (3) Silverman ® pei 
Theory of decision making—a cognitive view. Modeling decision ma he | 
tics and processes. Design, implementation, and evaluation of state" tio” 
DSS (hands-on), Assess impact of behavioral, situational, and organ! í 
variables. (Fall, spring, and summer) nd sr 
288 Technology Issue Analysis (3) Eisner £ yes, 
Contextual background and intellectual basis for addressing technology 7^, y 
the public and private sectors. Technology impact assessment, forecas "a 
innovation; principles and practices of technology transfer as ele í 
systematic approach to making technology decisions. (Fall) nd w 
290 Human Factors Engineering (3) Donnell sip, 
Study of the human-machine interface applied to system design, job de ol il 
technology management. Human sensory—motor, perceptual, an fac” 
functions; task analysis and allocation; contextual aspects of hum Wr d 
engineering. Modeling, design, and evaluation methodologies. Applic 4d 
user—centered industrial and information systems. (Fall) an w 
293 Technical Enterprises (3) Murphree " J 
Essential features of technology-based companies from the entrepren? PA 
of view. Team management of an enterprise in a computer-simulat Ts 
ment. Designed for those working in technical firms and for govern™® p 
nel who depend on technical firms as suppliers. (Fall) "na and » 
294 Marketing of Technology I (3) Xue cop, 
Analysis of industrial marketing process and functions, providing con d 
tools for engineering managers to market high technology products an d 
(Fall and spring) TES p 
295 Database Design and Database Management Systems (3) Harta” spa 
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3 gi 
Transportation Management II (3) Waters and 4 
Investigation of the economics and management of a transportation m0 “jest 


U.S, and international perspectives. Topics include impact of technology 


ulation, and politics on the provision of transportation (Spring) T. 
Elements of Problem Solving and Decision Making Mazzuchi an 

for Managers (3) " 
Problem formulation. Concepts and techniques used in analyzing manage y 


problems. Modeling decision problems using decision trees, probability 4 
multi-objective models and utility theory. Class examples using computer? 
cation packages. Prerequisite: EMgt 170 (Fall, spring, and summe" | ej 
Knowledge Engineering of Expert Systems (3) Silverman à "m 
Methods of knowledge engineering for expert systems, including life cy e" p 
knowledge acquisition, ontological engineering, knowledge-based design iy 
mentation/verification/maintenance. Hands-on work with automated kno" 


" 1 E t. "o 
Concepts, strategies, and features of database design and managemer sg f 


design, and implementation of database systems for micro and main 


NGINEERIN( 
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Cations Development of a n 


nicrocomputer database system. Prerequisite: EMgt 


296 E or permission of instructor Lh Fall, spring, and alternate summers) 

oftware Project Development with CASE (3) Harrald and Staff 

‘valuation and selection of CASE tools, use of CASI tools in software design 

| Project Graphical user interface a -engineering tools. Prerequisite: EMgt 
297 pr. (Fall, spring, and summer 

: Oblems in Engineering Management (3 Waters and Staff 

Toject course providing the opportunity to apply concepts and tools previously 


Studied to the so 


lution of an actual probl 
de 


in engineering management. Stu- 
roposed by students and approved by 
dates in the department during the last 
program Fall, spring, and summer) 


nts work in small groups, on a prob mp 


the instru tor. Open only to master’s candi 
Semester of their 


Search (arr.) 


Staff 
asic or a 


pplied research in engineering mar 


agement or systems analysis. Open 
299.309 to master’s degree candidates in the department. May be repeated for credit 
31 esis Researc h (3-3 Staff 
Marketing of Technology II (3) Xue and Staff 
| ^^ Systematic treatment of global marketing in the context of U.S. industrial 
Competitiveness Emphasis on understanding the global technical and marketing 

| 321 vironment and formulating marketing strategies (Spring 
~ata Communications and Networks (3) Harrald 

Technic al 


and managerial aspects of data communic ations, with emphasis on 
networks. Methodologies used in data communications, com- 
ation networks, and distributed data prox essing. Prerequisite: EMgt 254 or 
344 Comission of instructor (Fall and spring i» 
struction Management Seminar (3) Murphree and Staff 
:Amely issues, recent research findings; guest speakers from the construction 
Industry: in à seminar setting, students make presentations of personal research 
results; applications of high technology in construction management; special 
370 In Phasis given to produc tivity in construction (Spring) 
entive Thought, Cognition, and Computers (3) Silverman and Staff 
uman information process, memory, and normative vs. descriptive cognitive 
modeling; designing knowledge-based systems for inventing. Cognitive models 
of inventors, project managers, and caseworkers are considered; adaptive knowl- 


3 
edge-based systems, expert database systems, machine learning systems. Pre- 
38g eduisite: EMgt 270 


Communic ation 
munic 


(Spring, even years 
vanced Topics in Management (3 


; Pading and discussion of classical 
Sophy and 


Concepts 
3; Control. 


Scotti and Staff 
and recent literature concerning the phil- 
application of management principles. Total quality management 
and techniques are covered 


, as are applications of statistical process 
(Fall, odd years) 


’ Tec i : : j . 
ce hnologica] Forecasting and Management (3) Xue and Staff 
se nCepts and methods for understanding the dynamics of technological change. 
ime: in technology assessment, te hnology transfer, and strategic management 

388 echnology, (Fall) 


Duffey and Staff 
ems in engineering economic analysis. Prerequisite: EMgt 261, 
ith permission of instructor (Spring, odd years) 

Computer Interaction (3 Silverman and Staff 


á e uman factors of interactive computing. Fundamentals of cognitive psychol- 
8y, Inguistics, 


zon 3T equivalent w 
399 Huma, tient wW 


desi computer science, and management science applied to the 
qui" and development of interactive computer systems: user modeling, re- 
Tements analysis, human—com 


me ‘ puter interface design, new systems imple- 
394 , 5htation, (Spring) 


~ vanced Study (arr.) 


Staff 
^ mited to professional degree candidates in the department. May be repeated for 
IS o Credit. 
rofessional Project Research (3—3 Staff 
99g a wited to professional degree candidates in the department 

im ced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 

399 MEM to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Limitation Research (arr.) Staff 


ed to Doctor of Science candidates May be repeated for credit 
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ENGINEERING SCIENCE 
See Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering. 
ENGLISH 

; „wW 
Professors R.N. Ganz, Jr., J.H Maddox, G. Paster, J.A.A. Plotz, J.A. Quitslund, G 
(Chair), D. McAleavey, C. Tate, O.A Seavey, L.B. Salamon 


Associate Professors R.L. Combs, G. Carter, A Romines, K. Moreland, M.S. Solta 
Moshenberg, M. Alcorn, T. Wallace 


Assistant Professors M.V. Dow, P Cook, J.M. Green, A.C. Pao, P Chu, J.J. Cohen 


A 
Master of Arts in the field of American literature or Master of Arts in the field of Bit 
literature—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree with an undergraduate major in a 
or American literature, or 24 credit hours in English or American literature 40% 
sophomore level 


ead ust 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Gnd? 
School of Arts and Sciences, inc luding (1) 24 credit hours of course work plann di 

consultation with the department advisor: (2) Level One proficiency (translation i 
passage with a dictionary) in an approved foreign language (French, German, "y | 


. . f A ice 
Spanish, Greek, or Latin); (3) a Master's Comprehensive Examination in Ames jl | 
English literature, to be passed at the end of the third semester; and (4) a master $ T | 
credit hours) on an approved topic, directed by a member of the department's § 


faculty. Students must maintain a grade-point average of at least 3.25 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American literature or Doctor of Philosophy jy 
field of English literature Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree with an underg i 
major in English or American literature, or 24 credit hours in English or 4 
literature above the sophomore level adi 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College and poni 
School of Arts and Sciences, in luding satisfactory « ompletion of (1) 72 credit! "mu 
course work (48 for students with M.A. degrees in English) planned in c onsulta^ yt? 
the department advisor; (2) Level Two proficiency (translation of a passage M with! 
dictionary) in an approved foreign language, or Level One proficiency (translation j, d 
dictionary) in two approved foreign languages (French German, Italian, Spanish, 0 
Latin); (3) a qualifying examination in American literature or English literature T 
passed by the end of the third semester, and a field examination. to be c ompleted by ic |} 
of the second year, in a period or a genre related to the proposed dissertation top yea! 
dissertation proposal, which must be aproved no later than the end of the thire ^34 


rd 


d 


; á n a trac le! 
enrollment in the program; and (5) a dissertation on an approved topic, dire th 
member of the department's graduate faculty and ¢ ompleted by the end of the 


possibly fifth) year of study i 


18th-Century English (1660-1800); Early American (beginnings to 1815); 100 (16 
English and/or American; 20th-Century English and/or American; African-American" 


ms 

With permission, a limited number of 100-level « ourses in the department may gi 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate 
Bulletin for course listings. 


Alf 

adl á W, ^" gl 

201 Modern Theory of Rhetoric (3) Do tof 
The rediscovery of rhetoric in 20th-centurv c riticisim and pedagogy: * th 


: M v 
composition (Fall) Di | 
202 The History of Rhetoric (3) ariod A 
Formative theories of discourse developed during the Greco-Roman Pt ical” 
I g Jit! 


z "he pO p 
disseminated during the Renaissance and early modern period. The ga Athe” 
philosophical context in which rhetoric was developed in fifth-cen'™ 
Later Roman and European codifications (Spring) 


ENGLISH 151 


212 Studies in Chaucer (3) 


Cohen 
A view of Chauc er's works as res 


ponding to pressing epistemological, social, and 
Moral crises of the late medieval period and, at the same time, as presenting 
Teaders with seemingly irresolvable problems of interpretation 

Introduction to Graduate Studies in English (3) Staff 


For all « andidates for M.A. and Ph.D degrees in American or English literature 
Dtroduction to the sc ope and methods of advanced literary studies; readings, 
research problems, and instruction designed to acquaint students with available 
aids to research (Fall) 

: Contemporary Literary Theory (3) 


Carter, Soltan 
nquiry into the nature of literary texts and interpretive strategies. Close readings 
of texts (by Barthes, Derrida 


de Man, Bloom, Eagleton, Fish, Kermode, and 

226 others) exemplifying the ferment of recent theoretical w riting about literature 
tudies in Renaissance Verse and Prose (3) Quitslund 
nvestigation of broad topics central to literature of the Renaissance (e.g., devel- 
9pment of the lyric heroic poetry and romance, literature and the court), with 
Primary attention to English texts and some attention to classical and continental 

227_» contexts 
“© Studies in Shakespeare and his Contemporaries (3—3) 
Pecialized studies of Elizabethan and Jacobean dr 


tural conte t. with emnha Shakespeare 
230 Sma; text, with emphasis on Shakespeare. 

0 radies in Milton (3) Cook 
fall) 


219 


Paster, Cook 
ama, considered in its cul- 


28334 Studies in English Literature, 1660-1780 (3) Wallace, Maddox 


?'udies in the Romantic Movement (3—3) 


Plotz, Combs, Wallace 
tensive 


and contextual consideration of English Romantic writers, themes. 
8enres Topics will vary: e.g., Byron and Romantic irony, Wordsworth and Keats, 
defining Romanticism, Romanticism and childhood 
Studies in Victorian Poetry (3) 


Carter 
nvestigation of various ways in which the major Victorian poets depended upon 
and departed from the achievements of precursors among the Romantics and 
236 pater poets 
"ludies in Victorian Prose (3) Carter 
Study of seminal writings by such authors as Carlyle, Mill, Arnold, Newman, 
“twin, and Pater, with attention to both their intrinsic merit and the light they 
37-38 BOW on Victorian poetry and fiction 
Udies in 20th-Century Literature (3 3) Soltan, Chu 
Omen, Literature, and the Arts (3) Romines, Tate 
253_5, Same as Wstu 251 
-. Seminar: The English Novel (3—3) 


Green 
p Vestigation of various topics concerning the development of the genre, 18th to 
E centuries: e.g., themes and form in 18th-century fiction; emergence of 

26] p UMstantial realism; the revolution in fic tional forms circa 1900. 
* Politics of Culture (3) 


Staff 
26364 Same as Anth 261 
Anminar: American Poetry (3—3) Moshenberg 
467. 66 Ser rican poets and critics of poetry 
*minar. American Fiction (3—3) Sten, Tate, Moreland 
Vestigation of various topics pertinent to the American novel and short fiction, 
Primarily of the 20th century (e.g., Faulkner, experimental fiction, writers of the 
273 glidwest) 
Thities in Early American Culture (3) Seavey 


© interre] 


: pin ation of American literature and culture, 1607—1820. Literary texts, 
*3. 84 Ustoriogr 


aphy, and religious issues. Same as AmCv/Hist 27: 


Eng: American Romanticism (3 3) Sten 

Ene) 283: American Romance writers Melville, Hawthorne, Poe, and others. 

1 8 284: American Transcendentalist poetry: Emerson, Whitman, Dickinson, 
"t5. a6 and Others, 

nara American Realism, 1865-1915 (3-3) Romines 

velati fiction in various contexts- literary, intellectual, cultural Major au- 

oth $, Such as James, Twain. Howells, and Wharton, are included, along with 


er writers, such as Jewett, Chopin, Norris, and Adams. Topics vary: e.g., the 
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autobiographical impulse, influence of French fiction and criticism, the 10 
tance of “place,” the significance of gender 
287 O'Neill and Modern American Drama (3) T 
Study of the career of Eugene O'Neill and his impact on the developi 
modern theater in America; readings in biography and criticism (Fa quí 
295 Independent Research (3) " 
Written permission of instructor required. May be repeated for credit to4™ 
mum of 9 hours qii 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) quí 
301-2 Folger Institute Seminars (3—3 a i! 

Topics will be announced in the Schedule of Classes. Mav be repeated for © 
provided the topic differs. Consult the graduate advisor before registra j 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) i 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examini 

May be repeated for credit 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) i 

Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit: 


Cot 


tio? 


w 


ENVIRONMENTAL AND RESOURCE POLICY A 


Committee on Environmental and Resource Policy 
H. Merchant (Director), H. Vandermer, A. Viterito 


Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdiscipl, 
program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of public policy W pe 
concentration in environmental and resource policy. The program is directé je 
Committee on Environmental and Resource Policy and draws upon faculty anc " 
courses from the various departments within the University : pol 

The Environmental and Resource Policy Program presents in its core requi? je 
graduate-level examination of the specific areas that affect decisions made in the bro? d 
of environmental and resource policy. This material includes the analytic tools req "n 
decisions leading to effective policy regarding the environment and natural resoUP gy 
addition to mastering the core material, a student is also expected to develop § ied 
competence in an area of particular interest by choosing an approved electiv? 1g 
Prospective candidates should consult with the director of the Environmental ® 
source Policy Program T 

Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration in environment jo? | 
resource policy—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree with a B average (or equivale jd 
social science, natural science, or other relevant area from an accredited college 9 
sity and an introductory course in statistics 

Required: Sc ae 

(a) The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate » 

Arts and Sciences who 

(b) Twenty-six hours of core courses selected from the following (students in y 
backgrounds include some of these courses mav substitute additional course gi 
elective field): BiSc 208, 243; Econ 217, 237; EkRP 210, 240: PS 203; PAd 205; Stà $ 
other appropriate statistical techniques course) j ele" 

(c) Twelve hours of courses selected from those listed in one of the followiD£ 
fields. Check the Undergraduate Programs Bulletin for 100-level courses. " 

Earth Sciences: Geog 107, 108, 136, 137, 219, 220; Geol 105, 122, 128, 274... 991 


2 

Ecology: BiSc 126, 154, 155, 156, 157, 167 or 168, or 169, 242: Geog 220, "M 

Energy: EMgt 221, 222; Geog 134; IAff 222; PSc 223, 224 (the School of Enginy j ig 
Applied Science offers many courses relevant to this area; some may be incluce 

program) i 

Resource Management: Econ 161, 162: Geog 132, 133, 222, 230, 290, 291 s pro 9 

(d) Comprehensive Project—Undertaken at the completion of the student's ! al 9^ 


$ z à * ^ : e me m 
the comprehensive project is the investigation of a specific problem in env A ates" 
resource policy and the development of a proposed solution in a manner that 1n% 


core curriculum with the course work in the elective field c”, 
Mer d 

210 Seminar in Environmental and Resource Policy (3) formatio j 
Approaches to environmental decision making as related to the a pr? 


: o 
environmental and resource policy. Emphasis on the development 


= s 9 mm m Y 


M 3$ 3 MON uox 


EUROPEAN STUDIES 153 
Model to be used in t 


he evaluation and 
reley 


incorporation of disparate information 
ant to an environmental issue. Serves as preparation for the comprehensive 
Project. Limited to degree candidates in the program or enrollment with permis- 
: Sion ot the i 
^40 Environmental Impact Statement Procedures 
and Environmental Law (3 
The rationale for 
| nature 


nstructor 


McGuirl 


environmental impact statements from the viewpoint of the 
and origins of env ironmentai concerns. Government agencies responsible 
ital impact statemen 


Or environmer its; Current statutes and regulations pertaining 
to the eny ironment 


EU 
NOPEAN STUDIES 
Program C 


Auter, M ommittee: M.J. Sodaro 


Director), S. Fabian, H.B. Feigenbaum, C.J. Herber, G.P. 


O. Moore, S.S Rehman, S.L. Wolchik 
Me 
s. aster of T ; > i 
Affairs off Arts in the field of European studies The Elliott School of International 
ffer : i 
Ad Polit ers a multidisciplinary progra at provides a broad background in the history 
domes i ‘cs of Western and Eastern I urope as well as analytical tools for understanding the 
m». estic and ; : RA s : 4 
Movide Lr International dynamics of contemporary Europe. The program is planned to 
TR à 
Ielato > ill-based professional training for those interested in government, business, and 
Planni, "Teers in European affairs as well as strong academic preparation for those 
" Vg further stud 
Prereg er study 
Yong Wisite The admission requirements s 


] 
lei 


ated under the Elliott School of Interna- 
field. In addition, degree candidates must 
a statistics course at the level of Stat 51 
: The 

a Credi t course may be taken either before or aft 

Oward the legr 

: > degree 
Aff tired the 


Natigt. c airs and a bacl 


Peter morily pass 


t 
's degree in a related 
l 53, or 111 with a grade of B or 


er entering the program; it will not count 


general requirements stated under the Elliott School of International 


Uses in th Program consists of 36 hours of course work All students must take four 
b = à j 
Weh Sen f. 1e required major field of European history and politics Any four courses may 
t ww. f] f 
nfi iti among the following sets, but no more than two « ourses from any set may be 
(C ifi ) ) 
l st 20 


. “ment of the major field requirement: (A) Hist 241, 249; (B) PSc 260, 261, 262; 
stud » 206; (D) PSc 232, 264, 265; (E) PSc 230; (F) PSc 240. 
of Econ »4 ls must take a minor field in economics and international business, « onsisting 


bletio 8, 283 and 284. Econ 217-18 may be waived on the basis of satisfactory 
"Ale Econ ^ of equivalent course work; if either or both courses are waived, students must 
i "leto S and 284 plus an additional course in economics or international business to 
"ld min € minor field Comprel 


Dino, e. hensive examinations must be passed in both the major 
latae fields 


à "^ Iuired of all students and should be taken in the fall semester of the second 
Noga, p rem 


Se . alning courses in fulfillment of the program are focused electives that may be 
le qj. Om amor p^r } j inii araid petits 
d ‘lecteg < nong the courses listed below. Courses other than those listed below may 
lecto, . With the approval of the director of the European Studies Program. With the 
Mojo, y> 8Dprova]. 


students may elect IAff 298 


consisting of an independent research 
by a faculty member Stuc 


lents may take no more than 21 credits in any one 
th, Bree c. 
he «°° Candid 


aC ates must pass a language ex 
lay Cong ye pé guag 


amination demonstrating proficiency beyond 
hy? äge, ortha, of study (1LR R3 in Russian or an appropriate East/Central European 
ts " bise equivalent in a West European language This examination must be taken 
ma nation in apply to take comprehensive examinations Students who plan to pass the 
y ) $o One language and wish to study a se ond language while in the program 
T Tee credits of language study may be counted toward the degree. 
he following à ^ ; 
Econ 251 Courses pertain to European studies 
Econ 267 Development Economics 1 . 
Econ 26 :conomies of the Former Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
8 Economies of the Former Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
Econ 28: In Transition ; 
Econ 284 Survey of International Trade Theory and Policy 
^94 Survey of International Macroeconomics and Finance Theory 
Hist and Policy 


Readings Seminar: Eastern European History, 1772—1918 


154 
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Hist 206 Readings Seminar: Eastern European History, 1919—1945 
Hist 241  Readings/Research Seminars: Modern European History 
Hist 249 Research Seminar: European Diplomatic History 
IAff 220 Science, Technology, and Public Policy 

IAff 292 Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe 

[Aff 295 Colloquium: Europe 

[Bus 260 The New Global Competitive Framework 

[Bus 261 Multinational Corporations in the World Economy 
IBus 271 International Business Finance 

IBus 278 International Business Negotiations 

PSc 161 European—Atlantic Relations 

PSc 207 Modern Political Thought and Ideologies 

PSc 230 Comparative Government and Politics I 

PSc 232 Communism and Democratization 

PSc 239 International Political Economy 

PSc 240 Theories of International Politics 

PSc 243 Problems in International Organizations II 

PSc 257 Arms Control and Disarmament 

PSc 260 Western European Politics 

PSc 261 Politics of the European Community 

PSc 262 The Political Economy of Western Europe 

PSc 263 Russia and Europe 

PSc 264 Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe 

PSc 265 The International Politics of Eastern Europe 

PSc 268 Post-Soviet Foreign Policies 

PSc 269 Post-Soviet Military Policies 


Students should consult their advisors concerning certain Special Topics 
Topics courses that may also be part of this program. 


EXERCISE SCIENCE 


Professor D.C. Paup (Chair) 
Associate Professors B. Fernhall, P.A. Sullivan 


` - y y ? of § 
See the Graduate School of Education and Human Development for programs T. 


or sele 


! 


B 


leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education and Human Developm® 


specialization in exercise science and in sport studies 


201 Experimental Course (3) 
Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes 

255 Fitness Evaluation and Exercise Prescription (3) 
Methods and techniques for providing individualized exercise 
scriptions based on measurement and evaluation of physical fitness 
related variables. Prerequisite: ExSc 152 or permission of instructor: 


fee, $40. p 
256 Sports Medicine (3) / apf 
Theory, practice, and research in diagnostic treatment, rehabilitation í 
vention of sports-related injuries. P 
257 Principles and Concepts of Employee Health/Fitness Programs (3) ant, 
General overview of the employee health/fitness movement in the US. jyoed " 
countries. Public and private health policy implications will be ani g b 
gether with national economic and political trends relating to the subj 
uation of model programs, procedures, and current practice, ITO s 
studies to implementation and evaluation pe", 
259 Exercise, Stress, and Cardiac Rehabilitation (3) co" 
Applied physiology of exercise and psychological stress in relation re, 
artery disease and myocardial infarction; the principles and practice 9 suff, | 
tation of patients recovering from a coronary event (heart attack or 2 of p 
by exercise therapy and risk-factor reduction. Prerequisite: ExSC 152 hj 
sion of instructor (Fall) y 
280 Advanced Workshop (1 to 3) and [af 
Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes. Contemporary issues aste 


lems; development of advanced professional competencies. May be 
credit with permission of advisor (Fall and spring) 


an 


ji 
} 


and fitnes i 


s n T "PT mr 


GALA Pom 
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282 International Experiences (1 to 6) 
Travel to a foreign country for study of SI 
28: With approval of advisor 
Tacticum (3 to 6) 


Staff 
^ master’s degree candidates enrolled in the department. Fieldwork, intern- 
Ship, 


and/or instructional practice, including conference and/or seminar. May 


Œ repeated once for credit with permission of advisor 
Summer) 


? Advanced Seminar (1 to 3) 
pic to be announced in Schedule of Classes. M 
4 SPproval of advisor Fall and spring) 
^" Independent Study (1 to 6 
9r master's degree candidates enrolled in the de 

297 Credit with approval of advisor. 


Vanced Topical Studies (3) 


Staff 
Or master's degree candidates enrolled in the department. Independent research 
and study pertine 


nt to the needs of the student Prerequisite: Educ 295 or per- 
nissio ; 
299 n of instruc tor 


esis Research (6) Staff 
"NANCE 
Profa 
"SSOre : 
Ati nt T.M. Barnhill, W.E. Seale (Chair), W Handorf 


Jy - *TOfessors J.M Sachlis, N.G. Cohen, P.S Peyser, M.S. Klock, G.M. Jabbour, 
Aggy D dan 
Oci 


“Clate 4 
Assista Professorial Lecturer R. Strand 


Staff 
yecilic topics. May be repeated for credit 


(Fall, spring; and 


Staff 
ay be repeated for credit with 


Staff 
partment. May be repeated for 


F. Amling, 


St 
Adiunoy Ofessors M Eppli, 
Assista Ssistant Profe 

nt Profe 


I.G. Bajeux-Besnainou 
ssor M. Humber 
Ssorial Lecturer R. Petruska 


98e t d 
Win he Schoo] of Business 


and Public Management 
lini, ation Je 
Nistrati , 


ading to the degrees of Master of Ac 
' Master of Science in Finance, and I 


for programs of study in business 
ountancy, Master of Business Ad- 
Joctor of Philosophy 

Fi : S , 
pancia] Decision Making (3) 


a ory and practice of business finance, e 
8 10rt-te: 


(F rm uses and sources of funds on the 
229 a Spring, and summer) 
p.Pital Formation (3) 
ge terminants of s 
9pecia] e 


Sachlis, Peyser, Klock 
mphasizing the impacts of long- and 
firm's value. Prerequisite: MBAd 250 


Handorf 
aving and investment and resultant funds flow are evaluated 
mphasis on the level and risk structure 


rates, T l i ` and term structure of interest 
MBA i he role and management of financial institutions is stressed. Prerequisite: 
223 ne d 250, (Fall, spring, and summer) t 
estment Analysis Amling, Cohen, Klock, Jordan 
and Po : 1 


is rtfolio Management (3). i ; 
econo ard analysis of security investments, including analysis of national 
emphary” industry, company, and market; introd uction to portfolio management; 
> (Fal) asis on theory and computer methods Prerequisite: MBAd 250. 
224 Fine, Spring, and summer) 

ancia] Management (3) Barnhill, Cohen 
ational financial management; 
de "apital policy, capital budgeting, financing with debt and equity, divi- 

"nd Policy 


: ] project finance, and mergers and acquisitions. Pre- 
on, quis te: Fina « : 
23] Site: Fina 221 


emina.. (Fall, spring, and summer) l 
orto] Investment and Portfolio Management (3) , Amling 
esearch management theory, application, and computer modeling. Independent 
X heory. on investment analysis and portfolio management with emphasis on 
233 Bank 2565, and computer applications Prerequisite: Fina 223. (Fall) 
Consiq anagement and Regulation (3) a Handorf 
develo pee ofa Tange of issues faced by bank managers. Financial models are 
Context of to provide an analytic al framework to assist decision making in the 
Permission levant regulatory restraints. Prerequisite: MBAd 250 and Fina 222 or 
8: y 


f instructor Spring 


235 Futures Markets: Trading and Hedging (3) Barn 


236 


239 


) 


220 or permission of instructor (5pring 
282. 
Master of Science in Finance degree candidacy is prerequisite to Fina 271 © © pil? 
271 Financial Modeling and Econometrics (4) Soyer, Wirtz, jout Mee 
Applied statistical and econometric analysis and modeling in finat ouf 
odologies include descriptive and inferential statistics, multivariate 7%, “ott 
time series analysis, and simulation modeling. Empirical studies are 1 4 
and a series of research projects are undertaken (Fall) dot E | 
272 Global Financial Markets (4) Har gr 
Theories explaining domestic and international interest rate and “oa and 
f 


240 


COURSES OF 


RUCTION 


INS 


hill, y^ 


Organization and regulation of futures markets. Alternative strategies for io^ 
futures contracts for possible hedging uses. High risk—high return n 

ment alternatives. The use of futures markets to manage risks Prereq 

Introductory courses in economics, statistics, computer usage, and fina? d 


management. Prerequisite: MBAd 250 Fall and spring) po 
Options (3) ja " 
Pricing of options on financial instruments Role of options in risk manage, " 
trading strategies, hedging impli ations for national and international in" H 
and structure and regulation of option markets. Prerequisite: MBAd 250. 

and spring) oy 


Personal Financial Advising (3) 

For students preparing to be personal financial advisors; the combin 
taxes, pensions, investing, budgets, estates and trusts, and insurance into, D 
prehensive personal financial plans. Regulation, professional ethics, an g 
economics of advisory firms. x finhatve use of computer spreadsheets 8! 
studies. Prerequisite: Fina 223; Accy 261 is recommended (Spring 4 
Financial Theory (3) Peyseh ; 
In-depth theoretical analysis of financial topics, including asset manage Ww. 


gti 
o 


financial structure, dividend policy, and the capital asset pricing frame" 

Prerequisite: Fina 221, 223 sw 

Real Estate Development (3 A 
an? 


Examination of the forces that shape real estate development; market "T. 
methods and techniques to evaluate project feasibility; the institution& ai "1 


framework within which real estate development occurs and that infu 

controls, land value, and development potential (Fall and spring) s 
Financing Real Estate Development (3) int" 
Principles of real estate development finance; evaluating and measur "y 

investment attractiveness of real estate projects; obtaining, diffe rental 
hedging sources of real estate funding; and appraising property: 950° 
provided by local, state, and federal governments. Prerequisite : i 
permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) E 
Problems in Real Estate Valuation (3) pe” 
Applications of market analysis, valuation, and financial techniques t° , 
estate development process. w 
Land Development Law (3) o 


on? ab 
Selected problems in urban development: applications of zoning, envir atio” 
controls, tax incentives, and other techniques available for the impleme 


development plans. (Spring) L^ 
47 Urban Development Economics (3) sg ine 
Economic forces effecting urban growth and change; relationships amon so, 
metropolitan areas, and regions in the context of the national econ” ies il 
economic implications of urban land development policies; basic $ "ae! 
methods of economic analvsis. Pre requisite: Econ 217 or 218 or equi d 
permission of instructor. Same as PAd 247 (Fall) Sr 
48 Real Estate Development Cases (3) nts 0 
Case study analysis of large-scale commercial real estate developmm xities p 


f f 

comprehension of financial, political, legal, and technical comp jisit p 
u 
constraints inherent in the real estate development process. Prereq 


structures. Roles of financial institutions and markets are investiga! 
casting methodologies are applied. (Fall) 


. s^ TE 2 


EAA FA. 
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i 273 Advanced Accounting Applications for Finance (4) Hilmy, Sheldon, Smith 

Dlermediate financ ial accounting; international and tax accounting. Emphasis 

0n computer modeling to analyze and forecast a firm's financ ial statements to 
teflect possible future performance Fall) 

“Orporate Financial Management and Modeling (4) 

. foundation theories of business re 

tized and applied in a simulation er 

Causal connections 

the resulting v 

27s Orec 

^3 Inve. 


Sachlis, Askari 
al investment and financing are summa- 
ivironment. Emphasis on understanding the 
between business decision making in a global economy and 
aluation of the firm's financial assets Financial modeling and 
asting applications (Fall) 
Stment Analysis and Global 
rtfolio Management (4) 


Inància] markets and instruments viewed from the investor's perspective. Anal- 


ysis of the value of equity and fixed-income securities and the construction of 
efficient portf 


: folios in a global financial market. Issues of market efficiency, tax 
Structures. and investment funds; computer-based models (Spring) 
®rivative Securities, Risk Jabbour, Seale, Barnhill 
anagement, and Arbitrage (4 
,"athemati al and theoretical founc 


Ing Options, futures, 
tracts 


Klock, Cohen, Amling 


27 


lations to value-derivative securities, includ- 
and swaps; hedging and trading applications of these con- 
: Arbitrage trading across cash and derivative markets and its role in main- 
277 ining equilibrium prices 

;""Iparative Financial Market 
“ulation and Development (4) 
, ory and current s 


t 
tonal financia] institt 
Inent 


(5pring 


Handorf, Park 


tatus of comparative regulation of domestic and interna- 


itions and markets. Effects on country economic develop- 
and international trade (Spring 


nancial Theory and Research (4) 


-0retical constructs of business investment and f 
Mancia] 


Ments 
are eva] 


278 


Peyser, Klock 
inancing decisions and of 
asset pricing structures in domestic and international environ- 
Analytical and numerical models are developed, and empirical studies 


279 aluated, (Spring) 
‘ Estate Finance, Fixed-Income Eppli, Forman 
y nia Valuation, and Special Topics (4) 
rima 


Ty focus is the application of financial theory to real estate inv 


an i A 
d financing Another is 


estment 
olio m; fixed-income security valuation and design and port- 
Systeg, e Sement Application of decision support and artificial intelligence 
inanci n making financial decisions (Summer) 

finan, ial Institution Management and Medeling (4) Barnhill, Handorf 

Model js institution asset and liability management. A dynamic simulation 

fiona] ja developed and run under varying macroeconomic conditions, as addi- 
j edgir ayers of complexity, involving multinational investment, borrowing, and 
281 Ca 18, are added (Summer) 


Thre in Financial Management and Investment Banking (4) Cohen, Ghadar 
Problem, series of cases and simulations, students address real financial 

S faced by domestic and international companies, including capital 
» Capital structure, mergers and acquisitions, and project financing. 
emp negiotiating process by which many financial situations are resolved is 
282 Dir sized (Summer) 


irec a a 
5 ected Research in Finance (4) 
Stude 


Barnhill, Sachlis 
velo design and execute a financ ial research study applying knowledge 
ect Ped throughout the M.S. in Finance program. Class sessions vary from 

thods to colloquia by outside professionals to critique 
(Summer) 


peri Topics (3) Staff 
De "TImenta] offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be re- 
29g pated once 


for credit 
29g rected as 


‘ esie & eadings and Research (3) Staff 
300 The S Seminar (3) Staff 
311 m. Research (3) Staff 

ni t Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) Staff 


as SMPP 311 


158 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


4 
321 Seminar: Financial Markets Research (3) Peyser, Klock: Sr 
Market efficiency, utility testing, the capital asset pricing model, the ani 
pricing theory, the option pricing model, and aggregate market volatility: 
uisite: Fina 239; Mgt 270 | 
322 Seminar: Corporate Finance Research (3) Peyser, Klock: p 
Capital budgeting, capital structure issues, dividend policy, microe gi 
foundations, mergers, and agency theory. Prerequisite: Fina 239; M 


MBAd 220 9i 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr T. 

Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination: "^ 

repeated for credit oy! 


D 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit 


^ ET L 
The following business core course is offered through the Department of Finat 
course description, see listing under Master of Business Administration. 
MBAd 250 Financial Management 


FORENSIC SCIENCES E 


Professors J.E. Starrs, T.F. Courtless, Jr., C. O'Rear (Chair), W.F. Rowe 
Adjunct Professor C.G. McWright ca 
Professorial Lecturers K.E. Melson, J.M. Carter, F.N. Hellman, V.W. Weedn, MM 
tian, J.G. Jackson 
Associate Professor N.T. Lappas 
Associate Professorial Lecturers W.A. Bayse, S.R. Lorigo qM 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers L. O'Grady, S.W. Bentley, W.E. Clancy, E.L. Lee Di 
R.G. Chesnut, R.V. Ferris, D.A. Pluchinsky, D.C. Mount, E.M. Robinson, SJ. C? 
Richards, L.F. Ziegler 
sted 
Master of Forensic Sciences—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree from an accredim E d 
tution of higher learning and academic or professional experience in the 
biological, or physical sciences or in law, medicine, or law enforcement. ca 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College and à 07 
School of Arts and Sciences. Students must complete 36 credit hours of approve li 
work; students approved for a thesis must complete 30 credit hours of course wa d" 
thesis (equivalent to 6 credit hours). ForS 220, 221, 224, and 225 are requ? " 
students. ForS 224 may be waived for students having an LL.B. or J.D. degre? git 
accredited law school. The following are also required: (1) 9 hours selected from ("4 
202, 203, 204, and 205; (2) 9 hours selected from ForS 214, 260, 261, 265, and 2 ig 
remaining credit hours must be selected in consultation with the advisor from! e 
ioral sciences, law, management science, or forensic sciences. It is strongly reco yit 
that students participate in the forensic sciences practicum. All candidates are? 
pass a written Master’s Comprehensive Examination 


Master of Forensic Sciences with a concentration in forensic molec ular biology ll 
uisite: a bachelor's degree in the biological or physical sciences from an accre# i 
or university. d ral, 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College 4? f app 
School of Arts and Sciences. The program of studies consists of 40 credit hours poi 
course work. Bioc 221—22, 250; BiSc 229 or ForS 201; BiSc 228, 230, 274 275. d 
Micr 229, and Stat 127 are required of all students. The remaining required hours aid 
chosen in consultation with the advisor. The Bioc 221—22 requirement may vate d , 
equivalent courses have been taken within the last two years as a part of a gra i» 
program. All candidates are required to pass a written Master's Comprehensive n 


jot", 
Master of Science in the field of chemical toxicology—Prerequisite: compleja 
first three years of the combined B.S./M.S. program in chemical toxicology (56 fing 
Department) or its equivalent. Courses may be required to remove academe Ge j 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College 9? , phil 
School of Arts and Sciences. The following courses are required: Bioc 221- 9, For y 
ForS 240, 245, and 242 or 270; two courses selected from ForS 246, 248, 249, 20% 
300 or Chem 299—300. Chem 134, 141—42, and Stat 127 will be required of $ 
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have 
Not ha : 
| Master t had these courses or their equivalent 


All candidates are required to pass a 
“omprehensive Examination 


ive. 
Seg thee" Bac helor of Science/Master of Scien: 
dergraduate Programs Bulletin 
| Mas 
f 


m 


e in the field of chemical toxic ology 


ter of c x $ à ; i 
kcal o. of Science in Forensic Science—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree in the biolog- 


Nequi, Ysical sciences from an accredited college or university. 
MP ed: 
Scho, d 


of A. the general requirements stated under Columbian Colle 
| Work Arts and Scie 


develo od thesis (eq 
"teni *d to meet t 


ge and Graduate 
nces. The program of study consists of 30 credit hours of course 


uivalent to 6 credit hours). Individualized programs of study will be 
NU he career objectives of each student Students may specialize in 
U a 22 Mistry, toxicology, or serology. Each such program of study must inc lude ForS 
"ten ic s e5 The remaining credit hours must be selected from approved courses in the 
Tidi sances, biological and physical sciences management science, law, or basic 
| Vance o ences It is strongly recommended that students participate in the forensic 
Bani ario icum All candidates are required to pass à written Master's Comprehensive 


Mq 
ster ç 
| “edited. Arts in the field of « riminal justice 


; Colle e e 
Br Required Be or university 


a A; the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 
Duro rts and S. iences 


: The program of study consists of 36 credit hours of approved 
te Psycho} In the forensic sciences, law, criminology, management science, soc iology, 
Mom ^ OlOgy, Fors 2 14, 220 


y: , 221, 224, 225, 254, 265, 266, 274, 290, and Soc 259, 261 are 
lige ended, An 

Ian Dàtion 

icum 


Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from an 


candidates are required to pass a written Master's Comprehensive 
Itis strongly recommended that students participate in the forensic sciences 


É he field of criminal justice with 
Tequisite helor 

" i site: a bachelor’s degree f 
Sch Uired: B 1 8 


a concentration in crime in com- 
rom an accredited college or university 


A © general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 
rse tS and S, ienc 


i " es. The program of study consists of 36 credit hours of approved 
ü ' r . " 

atigati, drawing upon the forensic s iences, law, accounting, computer science, 
"S 9 techniques, and management. ForS 203, 214, 224, 225, 229, 232, 234, 235. 


itere r 77, and 274 ar 
"le ing ™Prehensive 
? forensic 


e recommended. All candidates are required to pass a written 


Examination. It is strongly recommended that students partici- 
Sciences practicum 


i rons In'the field of criminal justice with a concentration in security manage- 
bared luisite: a bachelor's degree from an acc redited college Or university. 

, 00] oj Arts 9 general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 
ips tug, e and Sciences Students must complete 36 credit hours of approved course 
bom (equivale Proved for a thesis must complete 30-credit hours of course work plus a 
N the In to 6 credit hours). The program of study consists of course work drawing 
t 88, an is SIC sciences, law, criminology, management science, investigative tech- 
Wye 92, on, curity management. Courses are selected from ForS 214, 224, 225, 229, 232, 
baer M 256, 257, 266, 267, 290, 295; Soc 263. All candidates are required to pass a 

Dat 


asters r 
01 r's trongly recommended that students 


“Omprehensive Examination. It is S 


© security management practicum 
Inte 


UN : Scip ciplinary programs leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of 
dy, è Scho m and Master of Science in Forensic Science may include course work 
dicing 20! of Business and Public Management, the National Law Center, the School 
ty bsical ge, ealth Sciences, and graduate course work in the behavioral, biological, 
ON Ors in ti ‘ence departments of the University. Students work closely with their 
T e De "Ing up a program that meets their interests, needs, and background knowl- 
Partment of Forensic Sciences is affiliated with the Armed Forces Institute of 

^ E ucati at of Columbia Medical Examiner's Office, and with the Council of 
NIS TSeg n, Commonwealth of Virginia, in programs of mutual exchange of stu- 
” and facilities For further information, contact the Department of Forensic 


hemistry is available in the Ph.D. program in the Chemistry 
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jf 
201 Forensic Serology I (3) Lappa‘, " 
Principles of the forensic analysis of blood and other biological materials ^. 
cific procedures and techniques used in forensi serology Laboratory oir 
202 Instrumental Analysis (3) i 
Principles and application of various instrumental methods to the exami? j 
of criminal evidence, including chromatographic and spec trophotometri® 
niques and mass spectrometry. Laboratory exercises » 
203 Examination of Questioned Documents (3) Ziegler, Ric : 
Theory and principles of handwriting and handprinting, duplicating proc 
paper manufacture and fiber analysis; studies of paper and methods of eX? 
questioned documents. Laboratory exercises pt 
204 Firearms and Toolmark Identification (3) 


ti? 


T. 
Methods for identifying firearms, cartridge casings, toolmarks, tire mar 
footprints. Laboratory exercises. pr 
205 Personal Identification (3) O'Reah 
Methods of personal identification based on sketches, fingerprints, voice? 
odontology, and study of skeletal remains "m. 


214 Forensic Psychiatry (3) Christian, y 
Introduction to the constructs of dynamic psychiatry, psychiatric treatme jm 
the nomenclature of mental disorders. Consideration of expert testimony 
examination, and cross-examination in hospitalization and criminal @ por? 

220 Physical Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3) O'Re T | 
Survey of forensic physical sciences; fingerprints, firearm and toolmà/ "b 
inations, document examinations, and examinations of trace evidence. y 
glass, soil, paint, hairs, and fibers; crime scene investigations; qualificati? je 
preparation of expert witnesses; operation and functioning of the forensi 


laboratory. í 

221 Biological Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3) Lappe pr | 
Principles of forensic pathology, serology, and toxicology. The role of the niu 
laboratory in the identification of human remains; determination 0L Uy 


T4 
224 Criminal Law I (3) Clancy, Melson, O'Grady, o 
Principles of criminal law and procedure, preparation and presentall? 
dence, examination of witnesses, and methods of legal research. t Ww 
225 Criminal Law II: Evidence (3) Martin, Chestnut, Moum yy 
Procedural rules affecting the collection and use of physical evidence ibilt j 
on court opinions defining the rules of search and seizure and admis* ; 
evidence. Prerequisite: ForS 224. Ge 
227 Criminal Law III: Procedure (3) Melson" yt 
Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary hearing: md 
speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, postconviction pa ^ 
Prerequisite: ForS 224 A 
229 Criminal Law IV: Contracts (3) (a coni 
Concepts and principles of law encountered in commercial activities? off 
sales, negotiable instruments, and bankruptcy, Emphasis on recogn! over” 
ceptive contracting practices. Statutes and government regulation . 
contracts. pom 
232 Crime in Commerce I: Accounting (3) resi ys? 
Principles of accounting: abuse and misuse of acc ounting procedi 


EI * Veo 4 ; ie 
accounting in the investigation of commercial crime ga, 


jp 


233 Crime in Commerce II: Procurement and Supply (3) "T o j 
Governmental and private-sector procurement procedures; techn si 
ventory management; abuse of procurement procedures and illicit d 
supplies e 

234 Crime in Commerce II: Information Systems (3) ion sy 
Principles of management information systems; security of informat if 
and facilities; compromising of information systems. ae 

235 Crime in Commerce IV: Conspiracy (3) 1 iol" 


Legal definition of conspiracy; quantum of proof; use of investiga 
to establish the existence of criminal conspiracies 


- Pm: 
p nt "ox 


161 


240 Principles of Toxicology (4 Lappas 


*oncepts of toxicology, including its historic al development and modern appli- 
cations, drug disposition, me hanisms of toxicity; factors that influence t )XICIty 
nd toxi« ity evaluation. Prerequisite: Phar 203 or permission of instruct 
chemistry of Organic Medicinal Agents 
^ Correlated study of the 
Properties, and pharr 


a 


242 ( 


Lappas, O’Rear 
omposition, constitution, physical and chemical 
naceutical uses of organic medicin 


al agents. Included are 


discussions of the heterocycl hese agents 


Analytical Toxicology (4 
A Study of qualitative ar 
deter tion 


drugs 


ic chemistry of 
„appas 


principles and procedures used in the 


identification, isolation, purifi 


id potency determination of 
Laboratory 


Environmental Toxicology (3 


appas 
Study of the chemical substances to which humans are unintentionally ex 
248 posed Emphasis will be placed on pesticides additives, and air pollutants 


Clinical Toxicology (3 


„appas 
A study of the adverse effects cause« 


> signs 
249 -— Symptoms, diagnoses, and tr 5 
ndustrial Toxicology „appas 
A Study of the 


potential tered by workers as a result of their 
" 
9Xposure to raw materials 


and finished products. The types of 
Xposure and methods of predic ind preventing toxic exposure will be 
&mphas 
4 sized 
250 | 


nterdis iplinary Aspects of Forensic Science 
Scientific and 
expert witness, 
evide 


(3 O'Rear, Robinson 


legal aspects of current concepts. Includes qualification as an 


chain of custody, i 


pact of testimony on the jury, admissibility of 
nce, class evidence vs. individualized evidence 


4 and search and seizure 
Terequisite: ForS 224 


i voot Court (3) Martin, Chesnut, O'Grady, Cribari 
Students prepare and present direct testimony and are « ross-examined by an 
experienced trial attorney in simulated courtroom setting. Class discussions of 
Problems techniques. Lectures on discovery, admissibility of scientifi evi 

252 ence, chain of « ustody, use of notes, etc. Prerequisite: ForS 22 
m Urity Management in Government and Industry (3) Lee 
The broad l 


spectrum of factors that shape modern security mana 
Ogy, : 


Ner 
gement: technol 
>» Bovernment regulations and policies, 


corporate matters, information sys- 

, legal principles, international programs, congressional « ommittees, indus- 

areas of research and study 

»pics (3) Bentley, Pluchinsky, Weedn 

issues in research, investigation, and law 

p. daging Staff Functions in a Security Organization (3) 
'K assessment and management, 


trial op 4 
254 “tal organizations, associations. Potential 


Selected To 
urrent 


Lee 
redundant security systems, cost-benefit 
/ Sis. Administration of personal, industrial, 
256 p 4lysis of factors that fac ili 
36 Igh-R; d x 
8ħ-Risk Security: 
Stage situations, 
incidents, 


analy and physical plant security 
tate decision making in security problems. 
Kidnapping and Hostage Experiences (3) Lee 


preparation of high-risk employees and spouses for hostage 


257 management of post-incident situations, hostage rescue groups. 
ppo nizational Behavior in the Sec urity Profession (3) O’Rear, Lee 
eories of management, with emphasis on leadershi 


p and interaction of indi- 
ps, managers, and the organization as a whole. Disc ussions centered 
anizations with security responsibilities, inc 
rate entities, and the military 

'Nciples of Forensic Medicine (3) 
“Anatomy 
1e proce 


viduals, grou 
On org 


‘ luding government agencies, 
Corpo 


260 
Hellman, Carter 


and physiology of the human body, with emphasis on understanding 


Sses underlying traumatic and unexpected « 


si leaths encountered in toren- 

Sic pa > 

È pathology. Bone growth and repair as it relates to child abuse, struc ture and 
lctions of the heart as related to sudden death, and anatomic 


pr area of the brain 
One 


261 i to hemorrhagic lesions following trauma 
Te ‘ciples of Forensic Pathology (3) 
rminology and scientific tec l 


Ven or une 


Hellman, Carter 
iniques used in medico-legal investigations, sud- 


xpected deaths, homicides, suicides, accidental deaths, and trauma 
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265 Drugs of Abuse (3) Lappas, O% 
Chemical, pharmacological, toxic ological, and pathological characters" 
commonly abused drugs, in luding ethanol, barbiturates, narcotics, stimuls! 
and hallucinogens. Primarily for M.A. degree candidates; open to others 
permission of instructor varilo 

266 Seminar: Modern Trends in Criminal Justice (3) O’Rear, Court 
Recent advances in « riminal justice. Disc ussions incorporate several discipli 
including science, law, management, social sciences, and psychology: Loti? 

267 Seminar: Crime in Commerce (3 " 
Interdisciplinary course in current problems in the investigation and pros 
tion of commercial offenses pr 

268 Photography in the Forensic Sciences (3) terti 
Basic use of forensi photography, including selection and use of equip r 
photographs as evidenc e, close-up work, and « ommon misconceptions. la 
tory fee, $35 p 

269 Forensic Toxicology I (3) M d 
Relevant underlying biological, chemical, and pharmacological princip 
forensic toxicology. p 

270 Medicinal Chemistry (3) O'Rear, Lahr 
Theory and principles of classific ation, synthesis, and structure activity!” 
ships of drugs. Discussion of the complex chemical events that take p 


tween administration of a drug and its ac tion on the user, with emphasis 0? | 
of abuse 


271 Forensic Serology II (3) ot | 
Methods in forensic serology. Laboratory examinations and classificati i | 
dried blood and other biological materials. Independent laboratory P™ | 
Laboratory fee, $35 Prerequisite: ForS 201 or permission of instructor p | 

272 Forensic Toxicology II (3) ih top 
Lectures, student seminars, laboratorv exercises, and projects dealing wil gs 
of current interest in forensic toxicology. Prerequisite: ForS 245 or 269 0f 


i 
4 


sion of instructor. Laboratory fee, $35. pr 
273 Forensic Chemistry I (3) der 
Examination of glass, soils, hairs, and fibers. Laboratory exercises inclu gti 


tive index measurements using immersion methods; polarized light obser y 
of minerals; x-ray diffraction analysis of minerals; and classical chemicé oF 
physical methods of analysis. Prerequisite: ForS 202 or permission of ins 
Laboratory fee, $35. am | 
274 Management of Criminal Justice Organizations (3) O RIS ij 
Theories of management with emphasis on leadership. Interaction of nur? 
uals, groups, managers, and the organization as a whole. Discussions © 
the criminal justice system. gor! 
280 Forensic Chemistry II (3) porat" 
Examination of arson accelerants, textile fibers, plastics, and paints. La id C 
exercises include infrared spectrophotometry and pyrolysis —gas-liq, jg 
matography of polymeric materials, as well as classical chemical and P 
methods of analysis. Prerequisite: ForS 273. Laboratory fee, $35. Jess yt 
290 Major Issues in Criminal Justice Research (3) Court j sti? 
An examination of the role and process of research as it serves the crimin® p 
system. Presentations and discussions of the literature with emphasis 0? ^ ja 
of research and analysis in formulating and evaluating criminal justice su 
295 Research (arr.) ov bY 
Open to qualified master’s degree students. Research on problems appr "LI 
the department chairman or academic advisor, under the supervisi " 
appropriate staff member. ore 
297 Security Management Practicum (1) "A 
Open to qualified master's degree students. Internship experience in pr m 
corporate unit with security responsibilities, under the supervision of à for A 
priate staff member. Students must preregister for the course. Cre s 
course cannot be used toward the 36 credit hours required for the maste! oR” 
298 Forensic Sciences Practicum (1) A " sr 
Open to qualified master's degree students. Internship experience p^ a p? 
science laboratory or criminal justice agency, under the supervision 0 


oe P = 
H 


A x ARR RR. 


GENETICS 163 


Priate staff member. Students must preregister for this course. Credit for the 


299. Course cannot be used toward the 36 credit hours required for the master's degree 
00 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 


| GENETICS 


Commi 
ttee on G »- 
| $50 Schiff enetics 


Brusick " (Director), S.L. Adhya, V.M. Barnabei, ] Battey, J Brady, K.M. Brown, D.J 
Derse, Ww 'N. Bryan, T. Cebula, J. Chou, N.H Colburn, R.F. De Giovanni-Donnelly, D.D 
$ olla A Drohan, R.C. Gallo, C.T. Garrett, G.L. Gilliland, D Goldman, G. Hager, T.T. Hla 
Kincaid p B.H. Howard, L.W. Hoyer, V.W. Hu, G Jay, D.E. Johnson, K.A. Kennedy, R.L 
KH, | PD. Kind, A. Kumar, J.W. Larsen, P Latham, W.M. Leach, T. Mac iag, R. Mage, 
Patigrn enney, C.R. Merril, S Moody, T.W. Moody, D. Morris, B. Moss, S O'Brien, S 
Wc WMH Polymeropoulos, K.N. Rosenbaum, B. Safer, T Sargent, J. Schlom, M. Stepp, 
allace, E. A Zimmer 


L , 
T rolumbian Colle 


l at least two of 
) 


ge and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmen- 
T leading to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field 
Departs. is program is directed by a committee whose members are drawn from the 
obilo ms of Anatomy, Bio hemistry and Molecular Biology, Biological Sciences, Mi- 
from Md and Immunology, Obstetrics and Gynec ology, Pathology, and Pharmac ology and 
Vernment agencies and private industry 
Arts ang e ments for admission are stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of 
Our each voce The undergraduate program must have included the following: 8 c redit 
ysics: 6 in biology, inorganic chemistry, and organic chemistry; 6 credit hours in 
the folle credit hours in English composition and literature; one course in 
M Wing areas: genetics, cell bioc hemistry, cell or molecular biology 
Under Co Y Scienc e in the field of genetics Required: the general requirements stated 
quired wmbian College and Graduate Sc hool of Arts and Sciences. The 30 credit hours 
Credit ho this program must include Gnet 201 and Gnet 299-300. The remaining 22 
Genetics Urs of course work are to be selected, with the approval of the Committee on 
5; from the departmental courses listed below 
dert of Philosophy in the field of genetics- -Required: the general requirements stated 
Must in umbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program of study 
10.43 Ude Gnet 301, 8—10 credit hours of biochemistry, 6—8 credit hours of cell biology, 


Credi | 
at hours of genetics, and 3 credit hours of statistics. These courses may be 
tom the departmental listings below. 


201 i , . 
Advanced Problems in Genetics (2) Staff 
ectures on selected topics by members of the Committee on Genetics. Required 


of all master’s degree candidates in the Genetics Program. Prerequisite: degree 
25 Candidacy or permission of program director (Fall) 
lolecular Genetics of Inherited Diseases (2) Sargent 
loche 


mical aspects of genetics and contributions of molecular biology to under- 
Standing of human mutations and hereditary diseases. Prerequisite: degree can- 
26 ldacy or permission of program director. (Spring) 
lecular Genetics of Proteins (3) Burgess 
*aboratory techniques in gel electrophoresis and electroelution, high pressure 
‘quid chromatography protein blotting, proteolytic and chemical cleavage of 
Proteins, amino acid analysis, automated Edman degradations, peptide syn- 
95 esis and computer-assisted analysis of protein structure. (Fall, even years) 
arch (arr.) Staff 
J Pen to qualified master’s degree students. Research on problems approved by 
*99. 300 the Committee on Genetics. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
301 Ahesis Research (3—3) Staff 
Vanced Problems in Genetics (2) Staff 
®ctures on selected topics by members of the Committee on Genetics. Required 
of all Ph.D, candidates in the Genetics Program. Limited to students enrolled 


In the Genetics Program unless special permission is obtained from the director. 
308 (Fal) 
è Advanced Reading and Research (arr Staff 


Imited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
ay be repeated for credit 
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399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


Anat 276 Advanced Studies in Anatomy 
Bioc 221-22 General Biochemistry 
Bioc 234 Structure and Function of Proteins and Enzymes 
Bioc 250 Molecular Biology 
Bioc 251 Advanced Topics in Molecular Biology 
Bioc 252 Biochemical and Molecular Aspects of Selected Diseases 
Bioc 266 Cellular Biology 
BiSc 102 Cell Biology 
BiSc 103 Cell Biochemistry 
JiSc 104 Cell Biochemistry Laboratory 
BiSc 107 Genetics 
BiSc 108 Genetics Laboratory 
BiSc 109 Advanced Genetics 
BiSc 114 Principles of Development 
BiSc 115 Experimental Developmental Biology 
BiSc 137 Introductory Microbiology 
BiSc 220 Seminar: Cell Biochemistry 
BiSc 227 Seminar: Genetics 
BiSc 228 Population Genetics 
BiSc 229  Cytogenetics 
BiSc 230 Human Genetics 
BiSc 249 Seminar: Developmental Biology 
BiSc 274 Gene Regulation and Genetic Engineering 


27 
BiSc 275 Introduction to Recombinant DNA Techniques 
Micr 229 Immunology 

Micr 233 Virology 

Micr 235 Human and Transforming Viruses 


Micr 260 Cellular Immunology 
NeuS 230 Skills for Careers in Science 
NeuS 296 Advanced Studies 


Onco 22 The Basic Science of Oncology 

Onco 222 Molecular Oncology 

Phar 203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology 

Phar 242 Molecular Carcinogenesis 

PubH 202 Biostatistical Applications for Public Health 
GEOBIOLOGY a 


Committee on Geobiology " 
A. Brooks (Acting Chair), M.A. Buzas, R.E. Knowlton, D.L. Lipscomb, H: N 
A, Viterito, R. Bernor 


e 

Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepa" yj 
tal program leading to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy iP egy 
of geobiology. The program is directed by a committee whose members are draw? "C. 
Departments of Anthropology, Biological Sciences, Geography and Regional Scien gl 
Geology. It is enhanced by cooperative relationships with the Smithsonian Institut shi? 
the U.S. Geological Survey. Students may elect to specialize in paleoanthropolosy solo 
the general program framework of evolutionary biology, paleoecology, and p& 9c "m 

A bachelor's degree in anthropology, biology, botany, geography, geology: or pig 
from this University, or an equivalent degree from another accredited institution i yet 
learning, is required for admission to the program. Prerequisite: course work ti 
brate zoology or comparative vertebrate anatomy or human anatomy, organic evo Jeo" 
hominid evolution, general ecology, historical geology, invertebrate or vertebrate pd" 
tology or primatology, statistical methods, and genetics. GW courses that corres hi” 
these prerequisites are, respectively, BiSc 130 or 132 or Anth 146, BiSc 150 0^7. «gi? 
BiSc 154, Geol 2, Geol 151 or 154 or Anth 148, Stat 91, and BiSc 107. Listings © 


the 100 level are to be found in the Undergraduate Programs Bulletin 


" , ^ ants m 
Master of Science in the field of geobiology— Required: the general requireme gm ip 


` n ` i " ` T 0 
under Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The pr 


d | 


EOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 165 


Udeg 4 
Course, 30 credit hours of course work, plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 credit hours). Required 
Bs - yon i 
Electiy Include BiSc 210, Geol 254 and 255, and two field courses in different disciplines 
BClives ann, I 
an Sare selected in consultation with the committee from a list of relevant courses in 
atomy 


» anthropol 'gy, biological sciences, geology, and geography 


$ ted unca, Philosophy in the field of geobiology -Required the general! requirements 
cludes 4g ‘an ambian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program 

Ruined co, redit hours of course work, pius à dissertation equivalent to 24 c redit hours) 
T differen, irses include: BiSc 208 and 210; Geol 254, 255, and 263; and two field courses 


e te nt disciplines. Electives are to be selected as for the master's degree (to total, with 
Quired courses 


Re. 
Resear h fiel 


at least 48 credit hours 


Dettain Ids: Any subdiscipline of anthropology, biology, geography, or geology that 
"18 to researc h in ecology and evolutior 
295 
" Research (arr.) 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualified students with 


299-300 advanced training. May be repeated for credit 
esis Research (3—3 
38 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 

Imited to students preparing for t 
May be repeated for credit 
Dissertation Research (arr 
Amited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


1e Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
399 


ROG s 
RAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 


“TOfessons De , 
“Ss0ciate toh {cGrath, J.C. Lowe, D.E. Vermeer (Chair) 
“sistant Professorial Lecturer W.B. Wood 
tofessors A. Viterito, D.M. Hart, M.D. Price, J.M.D. Hamilton 
"Uster of 4 pi 
i 1 of Arts in the field of ge graphy — Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree with a major 


a related field in the social or natural sciences. 

general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 

Analy ci Tts and Sciences. Course work must include Geog 105 (Techniques of Spatial 
he and 250 

(req, 215 ànd nont 
edit n 


4 hesis options are available: The thesis option requires a minimum of 30 
Jurs of 


Course work, including Thesis Research; the nonthesis option requires 
lit hours of graduate work. All degree candidates must take a Master's 
Examination that covers the substance of academic work pursued under 
v dents @ study r 

will} " entering the program without a bachelor's degree with a major in geography 


stuga equi 
tuder i : red to take prerequisite courses as determined by the department. All entering 
Roun, Ust have ç 


ompleted one course, or its equivalent, from each of the following 


„tm resource geography (Geog 108, 132, 135); population/cultural/political 
i Depend CEO8 127, 145, 146); urban/economic geography (Geog 125, 140, 141) 

Tom app "8 upon the chosen field of specialization, each student will select electives 
‘Tents with priate courses within the department or from related programs and depart- 
study Within t) 


Y will h 1e University or the Consortium of Universities. The student's program of 
M Je developed in consulte advisor and graduate committee 
"MüSter of Scie ‘oe c 
W ““lence and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology, see Geobiology. 
for Permissi 1 £4 ’ j 
By? aduate r, ion, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 
OU SOS Mer 
tletin ics. Credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 
9r Course listings 
201 Pl 
I anning Theory and Practice (3 McGrath 


ntr M " í 1 
e tion to the development of urbanization and urban settlements in the 
à e States, the emergence and growth of urban and regional planning, and the 
à VO i 1 
207 ution of issues in the practice of the planning protession 


Sele po velopment Planning (3) A McGrath 

ronme c problems in urban and regiona] planning; applications of zoning, envi- 

in controls, tax in« entives, and other techniques available for the imple- 
auon of devek pment plans 


* P she 2 m os. 
-esz 
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| 
208 Land Use and Urban Transportation Planning (3) mobi 
Relationships between land use and the movement of goods and people. ec 
ination of land use and transportation planning principles, issues, and p^ 
niques. Roles of public and private interests in land use and transpo™ | 
planning and management at 
Advanced Planning Problems (3) MD ! 
Investigation of complex problems of the metropolitan region, analysis of d | 
ings, formulation of proposals, and presentation of material to faculty 
cooperating groups. Multidisciplinary team and individual planning pro 
Laboratory fee, $30 ites? 
219 Seminar: Climatology (3) ye 
Atmospheric circulation systems, controls, and distribution. Elements 0%% 
tic climatology, including climate modeling 
220 Seminar: Climatic Change (3) 
Climatic history; examination of natural and induced climatic change ji" | 


t 
= 
n 


vitet | 


222 Seminar: Resources and the Environment (3) Viterito, Ham W 
Analysis of the spatial variations and interrelationships of resources an 
environment. pi? | 


223 Seminar: The Population—Food Balance (3) 
Spatial problems associated with the dynamics and interaction of po 
growth and agricultural output gta! 


224 Seminar: Political Geography (3) rust? 
Examination of the political factor in location theory and analysis of the n8 | 
political territories Low? 

225 Seminar: Transportation and Development (3) 
Transportation and communication in the organization of space. sti! | 


230 Seminar: Resource Issues in Development (3) T 
A consideration of the differential regional implications of and rt p 
resource and environmental policy decisions due to regional differe 


societal and physical parameters. pow? 
243 Seminar: Urban Geography (3) 
Evolving morphology and internal spatial patterns of cities. m 


244 Seminar: Urban Systems and Development (3) 
Central place theory and other theories of urban location and the organ 
systems of cities. pp 


yation” 


250 Regional Development (3) ts of 
Geographic perspectives on theory, planning, and programmatic aspec . 
gional development, with case studies m 

261 Geographical Perspectives on Latin America (3) nat | 
Political and economic factors in a development context; emphasis 0? 
and human resources and environmental and land use issues st 

265 Seminar: Geography of the Former Soviet Union (3) fort” 
Survey of the regions and major topical themes of the geography of the y 


Soviet Union, including population, energy, agriculture, transportatio™ 
regional development. ste 
266 Seminar: Geographic Perspectives on Contemporary China (3)  . w? 
China's development prospects: environmental constraints, population E jid 
and regional differences in the context of Chinese cultural patterns and P 


organization. pou 
290 Principles of Demography (3) 

Same as Econ/Soc/Stat 290 pouli” 
291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) 4 

Same as Econ/Soc/Stat 291. s 
295 Research (arr.) 4 

May be repeated for credit. P d 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


GEOLOGY 220 


Professors F.R. Siegel, A.G. Coates (Research), R.C. Lindholm, J.F. Lewis, DJ. 
(Research), G.C. Stephens (Chair), D. De Paor (Research) 

Adjunct Professor W. Back 

Associate Professorial Lecturer J.F. Sutter 


guo 


GEOLOGY 


Assistant Pk 


Adjun fessors R.P. Tollo, W.S. Logar 
Assista. Assistant Professor R.A Hanger 
"tant Professorial Lecturers M.J. Baedecker, R. Seal 


Master of 
or Bach 


uired: 
School of A 


* Tequire 


Science in the field of geology—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of 
lor of Science with a major in geology 
the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 
rts and Sciences. Course work must include Geol 240, 261, and 272. Candidates 
d lo pass a Master's Examination 
edit o cena im sired ncluding Geol 299—300; candidates must pass 
! aster’s Ex; Course ‘ts WE ici WO —— S ;:801 ó ` Male? ie é he St pass 
minimum f amination before completing the ir thesis work nder the nonthesis option 
Coy, T of 36 credit hours of course work is required; course work must inc lude the 
Geo} ». CV and Geol 128, 189, 219, 274, and 295. Two electives should be chosen from 
* Or 263, 211 or 224, 241 or 243, and 254 or 257 or 266 


nce in the field of geochemistry (an interdepartmental degree offered by 


le. Under the thesis option, a minimum of 


in geologa ents of Geology and ( chemistry) Prerequisite a bachelor’s degree with a major 
, equis. * in chemistry and, at a minimum, introductory courses in the other field 
Schoo} ds the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 
Qt other : Tts and Sciences, including Chem 111—12; Geol 240, 241 or 243, 249; Chem 213 
105,44 Pper-level chemistry course approved by the advisor; and Geol 299—300. Geol 


Com 22,124,132, 136, 151, and 152 may not be taken for graduate credit. The Master's 
Examination must be taken before registration for the second half of the 
' Stat 129 or another course appoved by the advisor must be passed 


Maste a ' ` 
tof Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology—see Geobiology 


Cto; " 
Under r Of Philosophy in the field of geok 


gy — Required: the general requirements stated 
Co Sumbian Coll 


i ege and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and the satisfactory 
Statio On of the General Examination in three fields, one of which must be in petrology, 


aphy 
bs 9r structural geology. 
Mentolo ch fields: geochemistry, hydrogeology, mineralogy, paleontology, petrology, sedi- 
Ww By, Stratigraphy, and structural geology 
EX. 
lor Bra Permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 


ug : sas > ^ 
Bullet; ate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 
°F course listings 


20 ^ 
: Seminar in Geology (1) Staff 
"Decial topics each semester. May be repeated for credit 
vanced Mineralogy (3) Tollo 


"view of the detailed structure, crystal chemistry, and phase relations of rock- 
Orming minerals. Application of mineralogic data to the solution of geologic 


Problems is emphasized. Prerequisite: Geol 111, 112 (or equivalent); or permis- 
216 UA of the instructor (Spring, odd years) 
edimentary Petrography (3) Lindholm 


entification, classification, and interpretation of common sedimentary rocks 
Y means of the petrographic microscope. Prerequisite: Geol 112, 261; or permis- 


219 Pet. of instructor. Laboratory fee, $30 (Fall, even years) 
TOgenesis (3) Lewis 
? origin of selected igneous and metamorphic rock types. Prerequisite: Geol 
224 x 118, or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall) 
“anced Structural Geology (3) Stephens 
Study of problems in structural analysis and tectonics. Prerequisite: Geol 122 


240 p, pring, odd years) 
Inciples of Geochemistry (3) Siegel 
w enciples and theories on the abundance, relationships, and distribution of the 
ments in various rock and mineral species. Prerequisite or concurrent registra- 
„on: Geol 117 or equivalent: Chem 11—12; Math 31; Phys 1 or 3; or permission of 


i à a 
24 Distructop, Laboratory fee, $30 (Fall) 
me Geochemistry (3) Siegel 
; lémical composition and physical properties of sea water, chemical composi- 


ti ‘ ' 
On and alterations of marine sediments, thermodynamics and biochemical 


activi 1 f 
tivity in oceans. Methods of analysis and problems of measuring. Prerequi- 


‘ tor! 
site: Geol 240 or permission of instructor. Recommended: Chem 22. Labo? 


ree, D2 Spring, even vears) 
] I 4 


Sieg? 


243 Applied Geochemistry (3 nett 
Application of geochemical principles and analyses to the detection of m? M 
and energy resources and to the understanding and alleviation of environs 
problems based on the chemistry of earth materials. Field trips as arrani 
Prerequisite: Geol 240. Laboratory fee, $25 (Spring, odd years) m 

249 Seminar: Geochemistry (2) 


Independent topics each semester; may be repeated for credit uf 
254 Evolutionary Paleobiology (3 4 
Consideration of modern evolutionary theory with emphasis on thé 

record j 

255 Quantitative Paleoecology (3) nnt 

Characteristics of populations applicable to the fossil record. Subject ™ 

includes ecosystem concept, habitat, Hutchinsonian niche, life death, ‘op 

frequency distributions, competitive exclusion principle, spatial distribu 
relative abundance and diversity, quantification of community biofacies. H^ 
uisite: Geol 151—52, Stat 91; or permission of instructor (Spring, od "ey 

Micropaleontology (3) ar 

Biology, morphology, paleoecology, biogeography and biostratigraphy 0f ™ v 

and nonmarine phosphatic, organic, siliceous, and calcareous microfoss! » 

requisite: Geol 1—2 or permission of instructor (Fall, even years) — dno 

261 Sedimentology (3) Lin Jof! 
Lecture and laboratory, field trips as arranged. Principles of sediment? i 
analysis and interpretation of sedimentary processes and environments: 
uisite: Geol 1; Stat 91; or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $30 
(Spring) 

263 Sedimentary Environments (3) 
Study of selected depositional environments. Field trips as arranged. pre 
site: Geol 261. Laboratory fee (field trips), $30 (Fall, odd years) te! 

266 Advanced Stratigraphy (3) o 

Analysis of special topics in stratigraphy. Historical background, cone gje 

facies, cycles of sedimentation, clastic and carbonate subsurface li ap 

subsurface biostratigraphy, ecological and evolutionary attributes of str M 

ically useful organisms quantitative methods, isochronology, geoc " 

and magnetic stratigraphy. Prerequisite: Geol 166 (Spring, even yee qo 

Regional Geology of the Appalachians (3) n o 

Integrated analysis of the structural, stratigraphic, and tectonic evolutio? atv” 

Appalachian orogenic belt through time. Critical evaluation of recent lit? per 

and comparisons with other deformed areas of North America and els? po! 

Required field trips provide opportunities to examine key exposures t à 

the Appalachian region (Spring, even years) Lor 

274 Hydrogeology (3) j subi 
The occurrence, storage, movement, quality, and problems of pollution 0 yis" 

face water and the hydrologic properties of water-bearing materials. Pre! yll) 

Geol 111, 122; Math 31; Chem 11—12; or permission of instructor. pog 

275 Geochemistry of Groundwater (3) ictio® Ü 

Application of geochemical principles to the interpretation and predi ju 
groundwater activity in regional systems; carbonate and silicate equ! ed! 
weathering and redox reactions; isotopes; and contaminated aquifers. ul 
site: Geol 240, 274 (may be taken concurrently), or permission of ! i 
(Spring, even years) s 

276 Advanced Groundwater: Modeling (3) ge 
Review of basic theory of aquifer systems, analysis of aquifer testing, @” P 
cal methods applied to groundwater problems Prerequisite: Geol 274 o yet 


N 
t 


sion of instructor. A knowledge of FORTRAN is desirable. (Spring: 0 CA 

295 Research (arr.) pts wi? 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualified stude j 
advanced training. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) Sw, 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) E 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) jo 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex8 


May be repeated for credit 


mins! 


anol | 
Lindh 


a, m m Ww v 


HEALTH SERVICES MANAGEMENT AND POLICY 169 


399 Dissertation Research (arr Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


HEALTH POLICY 


an grams in health policy are offered by Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts 
Heal poo ces (see Public Policy), the School of Business and Public Management (see 
(see e ervices Management and Policy), and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Bul © Master of Public Health Program in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
ulletin), 


E 
"ALTR SERVICES MANAGEMENT AND POLICY 


Professors KJ D 


Man, W. c arr, P.S. Birnbaum, J. Ott, R.F Southby (Chair), L.G Pawlson, R. Riegel- 
fessor Greenberg, D.L Infeld, P. Budetti, R.S. Hanft, S.R. Eastaugh 
ssociate F Lecturer D.S. Good ; 
Ssistane Professorial Lecturer S.M Spernak 
nt 


ofessor B. Horak 


See l 
Em School of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading to the 
S 


istrati ?! Master of Health Services Administration, Specialist in Health Services Admin- 
on, and Doctor of Philosophy 


202 A : T : 
? Introduction to Health and Medical Care (3 Staff 
Xamination of concepts of health and disease from physical and philosophical 
Perspectives. Description and analysis of various components of the health care 


System, including medical tec hnology and the health professions (Fall and 
Spring) 
ganization and Management of Health Services (3) Darr 


Application of management theory and concepts to health services systems and 
Organizations. Characteristic s, functions, and organizational structures of deliv- 


ery systems. The Deming method of continuous quality improvement (Fall 
20 and spring) 
Uantitative Methods in Health Services Operations (3) Zalkind 


"Oncepts and applications of statistical methods in health services operations 
1 Obabilistic reasoning and statistical methodology. Sampling and study design 
Titiques of statistical studies and reporting. Prerequisite: Stat 51 or equivalent or 
Permission of instructor; the statistics course must be passed with a grade of B or 
207 pter within two years prior to enrolling in HSMP 206 (Fall and spring) 
' Sealth Services Information Applications (3) Zalkind 
Ntroductory survey of health information systems. Decision-making needs; col- 
*ction, analysis, and reporting of data. Principles of managing the acquisition 
and development of health services information systems Prerequisite: HSMP 
206 and knowledge of microcomputer spreadsheet or database software (Fall 
and spring) 
lealth Economics (3) Greenberg 
Conomics of the health care sector. An economic analysis of public policy 
alternatives in the health industry. Roles of the physician, hospital, insurance, 
and Other health care markets are examined Prerequisite: Econ 217 or equivalent 
(Fal] and spring) 
ealth Finance (3) Eastaugh 
Dtroductory survey of theoretical and practical approaches to the financial 
Management of health care institutions Specific attention is given to rate regula- 
lon, hospital reimbursement and accounting, financial ratio analysis and feasi- 
(F ity studies, and strategic marketing. Prerequisite: Accy 201 or equivalent 


22] all, Spring, and summer) "aum : 
troduction to Health Services Planning (3) Staff 
*OnCepts and tec hniques of project planning and marketing as applied to com- 

215 entty and institutional health systems (Fall and spring) dis 

mealth Services and the Law (3) Budetti, Spernak 
„> Sources of law and the legal processes affec ting the health services system 
ements of administrative law and agency processes. Introduction to the legal 


relationships (e.g., torts and contracts) of facilities, physicians, personnel, and 


DL 
La a^a m 


170 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


1] 
patients. Legal references and sources; statutory and regulatory analysis; UtP" 
in health services delivery law (Fall, spring, and summer) ji 

219 Human Behavior and Human Resources Malone, If 
Management in Health Services Organizations (3) 
Same as Mgt 256 

221 Health Systems Strategic Planning (3) it 
Application of strategic planning concepts to health services. Study of the str 
gic planning process as a series of interrelated analyses and decisions, includ! Í 
representative analytic methods used in the most critical stages. Discussió 
the relationships among strategií planning, project planning, marketing: 
financial planning Fall and spring) 

223 Policy in Strategic Health Services Planning (3) the 
Issue management and political action at state and local levels as part oft 
strategic management of health services. Application of concepts and techn. 
useful for identification of strategic issues, stakeholder analysis, policy & 
tion, and policy adoption (Summer) m. 

225 Health Policy Analysis (3) " 
Same as PubH 225. Understanding and analyzing the processes by whichb d 
services policy is formulated and implemented at the federal level. Foo 
Congress, the presidency, and the agencies (Fall and spring) po 

226 Application of Health Policy Analysis (3) ; 

Analytic techniques used in health policy analysis: surveys, cost effecti¥® 5 

technology assessment, decision analysis, and political analysis. Policy? 

used as examples. Prerequisite: HSMP 225. (Spring) pst 

Seminar: Ethics in Health Services Administration (3) 

Managerial implications of ethical issues in health services delivery: ad 

tive and institutional ethics; professional codes; decisions concerning impro. 

professionals, dying patients, fertility control, experimentation, and neW 
nology; resource allocation (Spring) pot 

231 Managing the Short-Term Hospital (3) ne a 
Organization and management of the acute care hospital. Relationships w 
procedures of clinical, support, and administrative departments. Proc rove’ 
alyses and applications of the Deming method of continuous quality imp ot 
ment. Requirements of the Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hes 
Organizations. Prerequisite: HSMP 203. (Fall and spring) dn) 

233 Delivery of Mental Health Services (3) AM e 
Study of the organizations and systems for delivery of mental health Ser 
emphasis on managing and financing treatment and rehabilitation fac 
(Summer) "m 

236 Introduction to Long-Term Care Administration (3) th 
An overview of the field of long-term care and its evolution within the heal i) 
and social service systems. The “continuum” of long-term care services oli 
institutions and in the community, funding sources for these services, and Pgs 


sul 


sta 


nes 


N 
N 
M 


issues involved in delivery of services. Site visits to long-term care P" 
(Spring) ste! 
Managing the Long-Term Care Institution (3) ial 
Organization and management of nursing homes, personal and residenti jell! 
facilities, and institutions for other populations needing long-term § vide’ 
treatment. Emphasis on personal and professional skills necessary to pre tt 


N 
m] 


wide range of services and quality care in these environments. (Su sul 
238 Ambulatory Health Services Management (3) prese! 
Introduction to the organization and management of ambulatory care. ting 


tion of models, financing mechanisms, institutional affiliations, estima?” 4 

planning for ambulatory care, and the use of group practice of medicine 8 

a total system of services delivery. (Spring and summer) sul 
239 Management of Alternative Delivery Systems (3) nten” 

Principles and fundamentals of prepaid group practice and health main hos) 
organizations and other alternative financing/delivery mechanisms: sci, 
on planning, development, and operation of HMOs and CMPs, including go? 
sion of models, financial issues, consumers, and providers of care. 
summer} 


s 2.2 2 BEN 
wu 


ZEAL? 


| 


H SERVICES MANAGEMENT AND POLICY 171 


245 Case Studies in Health Services Administration (3) Southby, Infeld, Good 
Intensive qualitative and quantitative analyses of major problem areas in health 
System administration and planning, using the case study method. Cases cover 
the broad spectrum of health policy, planning, and management of the health 
Services system. A capstone course for MHSA students in the last semester of the 
program (Fall, spring, and summer) 

Comparative Health Services Systems (3) Southby 
Evaluations of various organizational patterns, functions, and trends in interna- 
tional health services delivery systems. Emphasis on sources of such differences 


252 


ae and the significance of systems to the health status of a nation. (Spring) 
255 Issues in Gerontology (3) Infeld 
Interdis iplinary seminar on the nature and problems of aging, including demo- 
graphic, biological, psychological, social, economic, environmental, and politi- 
Cal perspectives on the status and needs of the older population. Theory and 
research; service delivery; attitudes and behaviors based on contact with older 
25 Persons. (Fall) 

37 Advanced Health Resources Management (3) Eastaugh 
Methods, te hniques, and policies used in health resources management. Pro- 
Spective rate regulation under DRGs, capital investment and buy-lease deci- 
sions, financial feasibility studies, cost accounting, and strategic financial plan 
Ding. Financial management of health care delivery systems. Prerequisite: 

260 HSMP 211. Fall and spring) - 
Administration of Health Systems (3) Staff 
262 Same as PubH 213. See the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin. 
Economics of Health Care (3) Greenberg 
263 Same as PubH 211. See the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin. 
" Health Services Financial Management (3) Eastaugh 
264 Same as PubH 263. See the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin. 
Health Planning and Marketing (2 or 3) mae Staff 
265 me as PubH 214. See the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin. 
* ecalth Law (3) Budetti 
26 Same as PubH 265. See the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin 
Health and Society (2) Staff 
268 Same as PubH 205. See the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin. 
Case Studies in Administrative Medicine (2 or 3) re Staff 
270 Same as PubH 287. See the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin. 
search in Health Services Administration (3) Southby 
Field research. Primarily for advanced students; open to others with consent of 
271 Instructor, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) s 
Field Problem Studies (3) Good 
Work experience guided by a qualified preceptor on selected management and 
planning issues and problems occurring in health services facilities, programs, 
and agencies. Primarily for advanced master’s and doctoral students; open to 
other students by arrangement. May be repeated for credit. (Fall, spring, and 
273. s Summer) x 
; Residency I (3 each) Staff 


: ork experience guided by a qualified preceptor; periodic written progress 
276.78 9Ports and a written major report or selected field projects as required. 


: ^ idency II (3 each) Staff 
485. 86 9r students who take additional residency experience. staff 
'eadings in Health Services Administration (3—3) Southby and Sta 


“Upervised readings in special areas of health services management and in 
Policy and planning. Primarily for advanced students; open to others by arrange- 
299 ment. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) ^: 
Special Topics (3) Staff 
"Xperimenta] offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be re- 
^99 300 med for credit (Fall or spring) y 
310 l'hesis Research (3—3) Southby 
Seminar in Health Economics (3) Greenberg 
Sea of major contemporary issues in health policy and health economics. De- 
Lo and critique of policies designed to deal with current health issues. 
Spring) 


‘he COURSES OF INSTR ION 


Su 


311 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) 
Same as SMPP 311 sth 
330 Health Services Delivery Policy (3) Sou " 
Study of major contemporary issues in health services delivery Develop™ 
1d critique of policies designed to deal with those issues. For doctor? ^ 
specialist students; to be taken toward the end of course work for the 


(Fall) í 
ste 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) way 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination. M8 
repeated for credit sil 
399 Dissertation Research (arr 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit 
HISTORY A 
. : : ; Klo? 
Professors H.M. Sachar, P.P. Hill, L.G. DePauw, R. Thornton, L.G. Schwoerer, pF. K 0 
R.E. Kennedy, Jr., W.H. Becker; L.P. Ribuffo, E. Berkowitz (Chair), R.H Spector: 


Horton Hl 
Associate Professors C.J. Herber, R.A. Hadley, A.D. Andrews, M.A. Atkin, R.B. Stott 
Agnew, E.A. McCord, C.E. Harrison 
Adjunct Associate Professor K. Bowling 
Assistant Professors D.R. Khoury, T. Anbinder d 
Director and Principal Investigator of the First Federal Congress Project C. Bickfor 
cf" 
Master of Arts in the field of history—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from an nr 
ited college or university with a major in history, or with substantial course work iD i 
of high academic quality; high scholastic standing; and approval of the departme st? 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Gs dit 
School of Arts and Sciences. A thesis program consists of either a minimum of 3 eas! 
hours of 100- and 200-level courses, including Hist 299—300, Thesis Research, aní - ji 
three other 200-level courses. A non-thesis program consists of a minimum of 3i whi 
hours of 100- and 200-level courses, including at least six 200-level courses, two 0 0 
must be research seminars. (See the Undergraduate Programs Bulletin for a listing" " 
level courses offered by the department.) Exceptions to the minimum for 200-leve ¢ | / 
can be granted only by the department's Graduate Programs Committee. Hist y gp? 
required of candidates who have not previously had a course in historiogt@P ^, ihe 
historical method. A maximum of 6 credit hours may be in approved courses outs dat 
History Department. To receive graduate credit for 100-level courses, master’s can ds 
must arrange for extra work with the instructors. Each student works in two major! gi 
history, or in one major and one special field, and is required to pass a Compre’. iit 
Examination in each. Major and special fields are listed under Doctor of Philosoph 
field of history, below. 


"T 
Master of Arts in the field of history with a concentration in historic preservat d 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduaté init? 
of Arts and Sciences, This 36-hour master’s degree program combines courses 1D iston 
States history and historic preservation. It includes at least 18 hours of U.S. soci& yati 
U.S. urban history, man-made America, and the seminar sequence in historic preser sj 
For other course distribution requirements, see the departmental graduate advisor. pite 
dates in this program may also be required to pass an examination in measure 
tural drawing p 
Master of Arts in the field of history with a concentration in public policy—Requn. y 
general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate School 0 aly” 
Sciences. This 36-hour program emphasizes the study of history as it relates tot sou? 
and conduct of public policy. Hist 213 and an internship are required. Addition® 
work is to be chosen with advisor's approval iit 
55” 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of history Required: the general requirements . igi 
under Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, including! p: A 
of a written examination in two appropriate foreign languages or in one foreigP - jeti” 
and an approved subject (such as statistics or oral history), and the satisfactory ar work" 
of the General Examination in four fields. Normally, each doctoral candidate WÍ "d 


i : jelas 
one major (or general) field of study and three special fields. One of the special fie 


HISTORY 173 


-off" at the end of the first year of the program, so long as it is not in the area 
candidate plans to write the dissertation. Major fields include the following 
tern Europe, modern Europe, United States, Latin America, modern Middle East, 
military Bast Asia, modern Eastern Europe, modern Russia and the Soviet Union, and 
intellectual ty? Special fields may vary from the topical (e.g., U.S. soc ial history, European 
American ¢ history, historic preservation, etc.) to the « hronologic ally limited fields (e.g 
A student colonial history, classical and medieval Europe, Tudor and Stuart England etc.) 
Program Ave elect one special field outside the History Department if it is relevant to the 
, à Students having a special field in histori preservation may be required to pass an 
General ho” in measured arc hitec tural drawing. In the final 24 hours of course work for the 
tiros aenination the € andidate may enroll only in third-group courses. Any exception 
* ^ie approval of the Graduate Programs Committee 


Do 
ct i um , b T i 

with E of Philosophy in the field of American religious history (offered in cooperation 
| 


lum ian Oe Partment of Religion) Required the general requirements stated under Co- 
0f the college and Graduate Sc hool of Arts and Sciences and the spec ific requirements 
mus ree of Philosophy in the field of history, stated above The General E mination 
social hist, Leal fields, including two from the Department of ! listory (generally American 
America ary and one other) and two from the Department of Religion (history of religion in 
3 and one other field in religious history 


201 History and Historians (3) Staff 
istoriography and historical method for graduate students. Readings and dis 
Cussions on major trends in history; selections from classics of historical litera- 
ture. Students who receive credit for Hist 2 1 cannot receive credit for Hist 198 
. (Spring) 

American Historiography (3) Staff 
Survey of current isues in American historiography in the context of the 
development of the history profession and in the context of research undertaken 

203-4 by the history faculty (Spring) 
€minar: Research or Readings (3—3) 


Staff 
ffered on demand for individual research programs. Prerequisite: approval of 


0 department. (Academic year) 
cq Eastern European History, 1772—1918 (3) Agnew 
all) 
06 gainer: Eastern European History, 1919—1945 (3) Agnew 
Spring) 
2 : eT i : 
09 adings/Research Seminar: Topics in Ancient History (3) Hadley 


‘adings on general topics in the history of the ancient Near East, Greece, or 
Rome, Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. Students with working 
211 nowledge of the appropriate language(s) may receive research credit 
adings/Research Seminar: Medieval History (3) Andrews 
ading of major works from the medieval period, along with modern studies 
Students with working knowledge of Latin may receive research credit. Prerequi- 
213.44 Site: Hist 111 or 112 or equivalent; open to nonmajors (Spring) 

Minar: History and Public Policy (3—3) Berkowitz 
€minar in the use of historical insights and methods in policymaking, with 
emphasis on domestic issues. Assessment and use of primary sources for policy 

217 alysis and the use of historical analogy in policy formulation 
?eminar: Russian and Soviet Thought (3 Atkin 
Selected topics in the intellectual and cultural history of 19th- and 20th-century 
ussia and Soviet Union. May be taken as a readings seminar or, with instructor’s 


approval, as a research seminar. Admission by permission of instructor 
218 (Spring) 
Readings/Research Seminar: Soviet Nationalities (3) Atkin 
An examination of the relationship between the USSR's multinational c omposi- 
tion and its domestic political, economic, social, and cultural policies and foreign 
relations, May be taken as a readings seminar or, with instructor's approval, as a 

219 lato ach seminar. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) l 
ernship in History and Public Policy (3 or 6) Berkowitz 
Upervised participation in an office or agency concerned with the formulation 
of Public policy; terms of the internship are arranged with the director of the 
‘story and Public Policy Program. Enrollment restricted to students in the His- 


Sex R 
ory and Public Policy Program (Fall and spring 
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220 American Business History (3) Beck" 
The history of American business institutions in manufacturing, distributio 
transportation, and finance. Particular attention will be given to the period si 
industrialization, with consideration of business institutions in their econ0™ 
legal, governmental, and social contexts Same as SMPP 293 (Spring) dy 

224 Readings/Research Seminar: European Intellectual History (3) Kennt 
Topics in 18th- and 19th-century European thought, with an emphasis on Frant, 
Specific topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for @” 
provided the topic differs 


illett? 
225 History of Washington, D.C. (3) Gille 
Same as AmCv 225 fo! 
8 Topics i ilitarv val id spec 
228 Topics in Modern Military and Naval History (3) 


w 
. + Americ 
Discussion, readings, and research in 20th-century European and Ame 
military and naval historv 


H 
229 Seminar: World War II (3) spe 
Examination of statecraft and the management of force before, during, andi ' 
World War II. Special attention to broad aspects of military policy and sti? 
and their interaction with international politics and diplomacy 
230—31 Readings/Research Seminar: Strategy and Policy (3—3) 
Hist 230: A study of the historical development of strategy and the relat gh! 
of military thought to national policy. Hist 231: 20th-century strategic tho" 


spect! 
jonsbiP 


(Academic year) rolchik 
232 Communism and Democratization (3) Wo 

Same as PSc 232. ecto! 
233 The Age of the Battleship: SP 


An Introduction to Modern Naval History (3) tion 
The rich and varied literature of naval history, with emphasis on intera s D 
among technology, nationalism, and domestic political/social developme? 
the late 19th and early 20th century. The social history of navies is incl! 
(Spring) tall 
237 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917—1964 (3) por 
Concepts and perceptions guiding Soviet relations with the outside world. cold 
the blockade and intervention, through years of isolation, World War II, the 
War, to “peaceful coexistence.” 


239 Seminar: Early Modern European History (3) Schw 17 
Topics selected from Western European history of the 14th through 
centuries 

241 Readings/Research Seminar: Modern European History (3) 
Prerequisite: appropriate preparation and consent of instructor. Atkin 

246 Readings/Research Seminar: History of ; 
Modern Russia and the Soviet Union (3) tan. May 
Selected topics in the domestic history of modern Russia and Soviet Union y 
be taken as a readings seminar or, with instructor's approval, as 8 re 
seminar. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) perb 

249 Research Seminar: European Diplomatic History (3) 

Research seminar in individually selected topics concerning the foreign P 
actions, and interrelations of the European great powers and their states? jish 
the 19th or 20th century Reading knowledge of one language other than 


per 


licit" 
0. ip 


required (Fall) 3 wort 

251 Seminar: English People and Institutions (3) pert of 

Selected topics in the political, social, intelle tual, and economic his taker 
England. Focus upon one time period and special area of interest. May 

for research credit with instructor’s approval. (Fall and spring) qhornt” 

253—54 Seminar: History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3—3) IIs. Fall: 


Readings seminar designed to develop analytic and historiographic sk tert 
turn of the century to 1949; spring: Korean War to the present. 

academic years) Thorn!" 
5-56 Seminar: U.S.—Soviet Strategic 

Relations Since World War II (3-3) f erstat 
Readings seminar designed to develop a conceptual framework for unc " 496° 
ing contemporary U.S.—Soviet relations. Fall: World War II to 1965; spri? 

to the present (Academic year) 


- mw "mw my 


SAAR PR 


HISTORY 
258 Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3 Sodaro 
159. go Same as PS: 258 
Research Seminar: Problems in Thornton 
U.S.-Soviet-Chinese Relations (3—3) 
Development of scholarly skills through preparation of a research paper Prereq 
26 -82 uisite Hist 254 or 255 or permission of instructor l Alternate ac ademic years) 
Readings. Research Seminar: Topics in Modern Latin America (3-3 Klarén 
,. Admission by permission of the instructor 
67 Seminar: American Social Thought Since World War II (3) Ribuffo 
Consideration of C. Wright Mills, Daniel Bell, Abraham Maslow, Christopher 
Lasch, Paul Goodman, Martin Luther King jr., Barbara Ehrenreich, and other 
271.75 sed social critics Fall Janets 
eadings/Research Seminar: U.S. Social History (3—3 Horton 


Ist 271: Readings seminar on American daily life, institutions, and intellectual 


and artistic achievements. Hist 272: Research seminar. Hist 271 is prerequisite to 


Hist 272 
273 Studies in Early American Culture (3 Seavey 
075. 76 Same as AmCv/Engl 273 : 
adings/Research Seminar: Early American History (3—3) DePauw 
Readings in the fall, research the spring. Admission by permission of 
277_,, DStructor (Alternate academic years 
istoric Preservation: Principles and Methods (3-3) Longstreth 


i Same as AmCv 277-78 
9 Seminar in Historical Editing | 
Tenets of modern historical edi 


3 Bickford 
ting in the United States, with the First Federal 


Congress Project as a working example. Hands-on experience through individual 


282 diting projects (Spring) | 
story of U.S. Foreign Policy, 1775-1975 (3) Hill 
eadings, lectures, discussion on major developments in the conduct of Ameri- 

283. ,, Càn diplomacy (Fall and spring) 
adings/Research Seminar: Recent U.S. History (3—3) Ribuffo 


erequisite: 6 credit hours of 100-level American history courses. Research or 
285.8 readings, depending on students’ interests and curricular needs 


adings Research Seminar: Women in War (3—3) DePauw 

Neadings in the fall, research in the spring. Admission by permission of 
Instructor (Alternate academic years) 

“33 Seminar: Modern Japanese History (3) Staff 


Selected topics in modern Japanese history from the Meiji Restoration of 1868 to 


? present. Research or readings depending on students' interests and curricular 


9 Deeds (Spring) 

1 Readings/Research Seminar: 20th-Century History (3 Sachar 

“search or readings on selected topics (Fall) 
29 Readings/Research Seminar: Israel, Zionism, and the Arab World (3) Sachar 
294 arch Seminar: Modern East Asian History (3) McCord 
Search Seminar: The Modern Middle East (3 Khoury 
'adings, discussion, and research in selected political, economic, social, cul- 

295. 9 tura], and intellectual trends (Spring) 

97 *minar: Modern East Asian History (3—3) McCord 
Pecial Topics Seminar (3) Staff 


)pen to do toral and master's candidates and qualified undergraduates. May be 
29 repeated for credit. Offered whenever five or more students can be enrolled 

"umbarton Oaks Courses (arr.) 

"Ourses offered each year by scholars in residence at Dumbarton Oaks are open to 

Qualified graduate and undergraduate students with permission of department 


n: Topics will be announced. May be repeated for credit provided the topic 
299. . Itfers : 
9-39 's. 
201.0 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
“Olger Institute Seminars (3—3 Staff 


Opics will be announced in the Schedule of Classes May be repeated for credit 
342 Provided the topic differs. Consult the chair of the department before registration 
‘eadings in Modern European History (3 Staff 
tom the French Revolution to the period following World War I (Spring) 


4 


j 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr 1 T 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examinal® 
May be repeated for credit sul 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) : 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit: 


HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


See Human Services. 
HUMAN SCIENCES 


Committee on the Human Sx iences 


I, Azar (Director), A. Altman, P.J. Caws, R. Grinker, L. Harvey, A. Hiltebeitel, J.C. Kuip” 
J. Maddox, M.S. Soltan, J.-F Thibault, R.A. Wallace, G. Weiss 


Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdeparit 
program leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of human scie" 
rhe program is administered by a committee whose members are drawn from coope jih 
departments, which include Ameri an Studies, Anthropology, Art, Economics, É 
History, Philosophy, Psyc hology, Religion, Romance Languages, and Sociology: l 
The program in the human sciences is part of the growing interdisciplinary tren 
common to the humanities and social scien 


on ry jn fie 
ng. Toward that end, students pursue inquiry 
81X Core areas: arc haeology of the human 


ing, and interpretation; historical 
techniques of critical reading. In 


f 
tal 


employs methods and prin iples 
examination of culture and meani y] 
sciences; contemporary theory; language p ! 
issues in the human sciences: culture and $ ned 
addition, each student pursues a specialization in® 
the cooperating departments or in an area approved by the program d 
General requirements for the degree are stated under Columbian College and € inf 
School of Arts and Sciences. A Bachelor of Arts with a major in one of the coop? 
disciplines or a related dis ipline is required for admission 4 


pts P ex è or 
The program of study must include the following. (1) 72 credit hours of course Wi 
hours for students with master's de 


Me : nc]ude 
grees in related disciplines), which may includ 3 
24 hours of dissertation research 


Demonstrated proficiency in two 


(2) One designated core course in five of the core ollow 
foreign languages. (4) A Qualifying Examination ti m 
ing completion of 18 credit hours, with satisfac tory performance necessary for con enl 
enrollment in the program. (5) A General Examination that covers the core require". 


; Mdb ad i egertall 
(6) A satisfactory interdisc iplinary disse T 


ich t 
students pursue graduate course work for which est?! 
qualified in any of the ooperating departments. Prior to preregistration in each Se 
lists of applicable courses are posted and circulated 


and the student’s chosen conc entration 
In addition to core courses, 


201 The Idea of the Human Sciences (3) unt fof 
The origins and development of theories that have attempted to ace? T. 
human meaning, understanding, and creativity, and the critical, rhetorio. w 
interpretative tools their exponents have employed, from the Presoci? 
postmodernism 

202 Contemporary Theory in the Human Sciences (3) nt pret 
Critical examination of major theoretical strategies employed by curre uti 
tioners of the Human Sciences Topics may include structuralism, hermen 
deconstruction, semiotics, and feminist history 

203 Language, Meaning, and Interpretation (3) m d 
Theories of meaning, truth, reference, understanding, communicatio 
speech-acts. May be cross-listed with Anth 203 

204 Historical Issues in the Human Sciences (3) » 
Theoretical examination of human history and the nature of historica 
edge. Topics may include historical materialism and idealism, eschato 
idea of progress, positivism, and the Annales school 

205 Culture and Society (3) ani 
Critical examination of cultural practices and social institutions fro™ 
pretive perspective. May be cross-listed with Soc 239. 


ino 


y | 


pte" 


HUMAN SERVICES 177 
m6 Techniques of Critical Reading 
| Titical re ading of one or more texts, utilizing the theoretical strategies of the 
uman sciences. For purposes of this course, texts may include any human 
295 Didacts or constructions that are invested with meaning 
~ erected Reading and Research (3) 
“Upervised reading in selected fields within the 
Peated 
3 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
"mited to students pre paring for the 
May be repeated for credit 
Issertation Research (arr 
Imited to Doctor of Phil 


Sample, 
Anth 293 
Anth 258 
"Anth 261 

ngl 201 


human sciences. May be re- 
once for credit 


Doctor of Philosophy general examination 


Staff 
osophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


of « Ourses that satisfy core requirements 
Linguistic Anthropology 
Anthropology as Art, Aesthetics, and Symbolism 
The Politics of Culture 


Modern Theories of Rhetoric 


Ng] 25. . 

Eng! 223 Contemporary Literary Theory 

Phi 238 Studies in 20th-Century Literature 
il 214 


Phi] 255 Structuralism and Hermeneutics 
99 Philosophy of the Social Sciences 


Om ^ 5 . 
Soc 3 Seminar Literary Theory 
1 Gender and Sox iety 


Xàm 
An les of Courses tl 


250 
Ancy 256 


iat apply to the degree program 
American Material ( ulture 
: Folklife Theory 
Eng] 28: Seminar: American Fiction 
Seminar: American Romanticism 
Pg, ae Ethical Issues in Policy Arguments 
J Readings in Political Theory 
Myth, Ritual, and Symbolism 


Sty ui India's Great Epics 

WSty 22. Historical Feminist Theory 

Wsty 2 1 Research Issues in Women's Studies 
Ht " Women and the Law 

MAN c 

N SERVICES 

"fesso, 
De y CE. Vontress, D Linkowski (Chair), E.W. Kelly, Jr., J.C. Heddesheimer, D.W 
‘Shure, +t. Hoare, M Sashkin 


Age 0 ` 
S0Ciate J€ssor M Marquardt 


, Unt zo essors N.E Chalofsky, D.R. Schwandt, H.W. Nashman, J. Garcia 
pistor p, CCiate Professor E. Fabian 


uctor q essors G.R. Andrus, S.A. Marotta, S. Confessore, L.A. Horvath 
1 H Martin 


Graduate c > 
Bto th aduate School of Education and Human Development for programs of study 
"ti list, a Cegrees of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development, Education 


Coy ' and Doctor of Educ ation 

NSELING 

201 
HW Injury Rehabilitation (3) Cael 
injuri anatomy and physiology of the brain; causes, types, and severity of head 

,. And es. Physical, cognitive, and psychological consequences of head injuries 

220 e... l'ehabilitation strategies. Prerequisite: Cns] 251 or 276. (Summer) 
qPecial Workshop (arr.) Staff 


s Opice 1 : 

251 M to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. 
radations of Counseling (3 Heddesheimer, Kelly, Marotta 
Oductory survey: definitions, scope, princ iples, historical background, social 


and s 
x Cultura] foundations, services, emerging trends, ethics, and issues. (Fall 
Spring) 
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d 


á of! 
Counseling Interview Skills (3) Heddesheimer, Garcia, po 
Acquisition of counseling skills common to all theories through lectures, : ; 
strations by faculty, role playing, and videotaping. Prerequisite or cone. 


A a d j^ 
registration: Cnsl 251 (for counseling majors) permission of instructo 
quired for others. Material fee, $25 (Fall, spring, and summer) ps 

254 Psychosocial Adjustment (3) 


1 d 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, tea hers, and? 


working with children and adolescents (Fall) "m. 
255 Career Counseling (3 ve 

A consideration of theory, practice, and the bodv of information related T 

counseling, choice, and development over the life span. Prerequisite: Cr 

259 (for counseling majors) permission of instructor is required for 0 

Material fee, $25 (Fall Man 
257 Individual Assessment in Counseling (3) 


Y^ 
Detailed study of individual analvsis and appraisal techniques DeveloP®, 
of systematic case study Prerequisite or concurrent registration Cnsl 2 is 
counseling majors); Psyc 131 or Educ 212 or permission of instructor 1$ 
for others. Material fee, $25 (Fall) yoni 
259 Theories and Techniques of Counseling (3) Marotta, V) " 
An introduction to basic counseling and psychotherapeutic theories an lit 
ated techniques. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Cns] 251 (for co" "i 
majors); permission of instructor is required for others (Fall and spt t! 
261 Group Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, Kelly, Linkowskl ig^ 
Principles of group dynamics as related to interaction within groups. T& f. 
and practice in group counseling Prerequisite or concurrent registration sas 
251 (for counseling majors); permission of instructor is required 10! 
(Spring and summer) M # 
262 Elementary School Counseling (3) Kelly, Heddesheimeh j 
Guided study of the environmental and specialty elements of school c? , sd? 
with special attention to the principles and practices of elementary jo” 
counseling. Includes 20 hours of supervised prepracticum field activi” 
elementary school counseling program. (Fall, spring, summer) vont 
263 Cross-Cultural Counseling (3 It j 
A consideration of procedures for, and impediments to, counseling CU 
different clients. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Cns] 251 (for cO gt 
majors); permission of instructor is required for others (Spring an ; gl 
264 Value, Spiritual, and Religious Issues in Counseling (3) y, 9 
The theoretical and practical intersection of counseling, psychother@P? fie 


The clinical ©. 
mental health considerations with religion and spirituality. The clinic? yi 


| 


[^ f 

: : s egy In 
tive and ethically responsible integration of religion and spirituality i mii 
seling. Prerequisite or concurrent registration Cnsl 251 (for counseling ' 
4 permission of instructor is required for others (Spring) Von 


265 Existential Counseling (3) ‘citys 
Consideration of how existential conc epts such as courage, authentic = op! 
dom, meaning, existential anxiety, and responsibility may be used t0 iste” 
philosophical approach to counseling, in luding discussion of the g je 
counseling relationship, diagnostic procedures, and intervention sU@ T 

266 Secondary School Counseling (3) Kelly, Heddesheimer el 
Guided study of the environmental and specialty elements for school bs 1 cov" 
with special attention to the principles and practices of secondary $€ i eco 
seling. Includes 20 hours of supervised prepracticum field activities 1D 


ary School counseling program (Fall, spring, summer) s 
267 Foundations of Employee Assistance Programs (3) ' ye. | 
History, legislation, and foundations of practice of counseling in emp 2 N 
tance programs. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Cnsl 251 (for y» if 
majors); permission of instructor is required for others. (Fall, v Lf 
268 Community Counseling (3) ant: P di 
Description of community « ounseling settings, problems clients pres N 
consideration of appropriate intervention strategies. (Fall) af 
269 Counseling Substance Abusers (3) "m 
Individual, group, family, and self-help« ounseling applied to substan ne" 


: . ir ors): 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Cnsl 251 (for counseling m8) 
sion of instructor is required for others (Fall, odd years) 
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271 Fam: à 
1 Family Counseling (3) Kelly 
ne family as a system: how it affects the client and how the client affects it 
idactic I 


: "resentations, role playing, and work with simulated families. Prerequi- 
Site or cor 


icurrent registration: Cnsl 251 or 276 (for counseling majors); permis- 
“on of instructor is required for others Spring) 

numan Sexuality for Counselors (3 Hoare, Marotta 

he purpose of this course is to increase the awareness and understanding of 

Sexuality as it relates to counseling in contemporary society. Prerequisite or 
Concurrent registration: Cnsl 251 or 276 (for « ounseling majors); permission of 
Instructor is required for others (Spring) 

Ounseling Older Persons (3) Linkowski 
9Pecial considerations and ¢ ounseling emphases in regard to the life transitions 
and role changes that occur for older persons Prerequisite or concurrent registra- 
‘On: Cns] 251 (for counseling majors); permission of instructor is required for 


mg ters. (Fall) 
undations of Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Garcia 
Survey of history philosophy, basic principles, legislation, roles, and services 
| 75 nts to selected field sites (Fall) 
"ISability and Case Management (3) Linkowski 
vase management services for persons with physical, mental, and emotional 
m jop lities (Spring) 


acement and Supported Employment (3) Linkowski and Staff 
Job development and modification: placement of persons with disabilities. 
28 (Summer) 
*dical and Psychosocial Aspects of Disabilities (3) Garcia 

" Tonic and traumatic disorders with rehabilitation and psychosocial implica- 

4 na (Spring) 

acticum in Counseling (1 Staff 

art of a two-semester clinical experience for degree candidates in counseling. 


*requisite: Cns] 255, 257; prerequisite or concurrent registration: Cnsl 261; 
285 Concurrent registration; Cnsl 285 (Fall, spring, and summer) 
ternship in Counseling I (2) Staff 
“rt of a two. semester clinical experience for degree candidates in counseling. 
285 “ONcurrent registration: Cns] 284. (Fall, spring, and summer) 
*rnship in Counseling II (3 to 6) Staff 
: art of à two. semester clinic al experience for degree candidates in counseling 
“Wg, “requisite: Cns] 285 (Fall, spring, and summer) 
E and Independent Study (1 to 3 : Staff 
% atra idua] researc h under guidance of a staff member. Program and conferences 
1 8-99 nged with an instructor. (Academic year) 
352 pS Research (3-3) Staff 
Preanization and Administration of Counseling Services (3) Vontress 
‘ciples and procedures for designing and implementing counseling services. 
353 pe, a by permission of instructor (Spring) 
The inp entity, and Adult Development (3) Hoare 
uence of work on identity, intellectual and personality development, and 
357 Do * developmental attributes (Fall) 
z Ctoral Practicum in Counseling (2) Kelly and Staff 
cie tentia] learning of advanced counseling and ¢ ounseling-related c ompeten- 
and), Ugh direct, supervised participation in group work, research, teaching, 
35g °F consultation, Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
ition Theories of Counseling (3) Vontress 
0 thei analysis and evaluation of leading counseling theories and consideration 
5 field t implications for practice. For Ed.S and Ed.D degree candidates in the 
9-60 of Counseling. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 
361 Sen ral Internship in Counseling and Counselor Supervision (2-2) Kelly 
391 ian där; Counseling (arr.) Kelly 
eror tation Research (arr.) Staff 
""Quisite: Educ 390 
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HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


w 
220 Special Workshop (arr.) ae) 
Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes May be repeated for Si 

236 Technology and Human Resource Development (3) 


"T. 
; : n 
Human resource development's role and strategies in managing trainin 


performance improvement te hnology git! 
239 International and Multicultural Human Resource Development (3) y? 
HRD and adult learning issues associated with international and intem 
change; cultural issues of diversity within U.S. organizations (Spr 
263 Human Resource Development (3) Chalofsky, me^ 
Foundations and evolution of HRD; ethics and philosophy; societal/o 
tional issues. (Fall and spring) pie 
264 Design of Adult Learning in Human Resource Development (3) © p” 
Training, education, and dev elopment programs for various client syst 
planned using conceptual models. wo 
269 Organization Diagnosis for HRD (3) Se p 
Techniques and methods of measurement used in diagnosing the hum 1 
source needs of the organization. Si 


2 Internship in Adult Learning and Human 
Resource Development (3 to 6) FL | 
Supervised experience in selected areas of human resource develop. gi | 
adult education. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall ane "aj | 

273 Performance Management Systems ( 3) HRD» 

Study of performance management systems and the role played by 


tioners in design and implementation. co | 
274 Group and Organizational Theories (3) 1 

Same as Educ 274 po 
281 Adult Learning (3) Confess0%r y 


Learning theories as applied to adults in individual and group learning a p 
tions; effect of age on learning; psychological, physical, and social enV! 
in adult education situations (Fall and spring) 
Strategies for Adult Learning (3) ing 
Methods, techniques, and approaches; dev eloping action-oriented lea? 
ations for organizations. ajo 
284 Evaluation of Human Resource Development Programs (3) i 
Evaluation design strategies for adult learning programs in business, 
government, voluntary and community organizations, and agencies gjest" 
286 Issues in Human Resource Development Programs (3) ent: 
Current issues and trends in the fields of human resource develop" 
(Fall and spring) lots 
287 Management of Human Resource Development Programs (3) jvities 
Management of organizational units involved in promoting HRD o DP 
289 Consulting Skills in Human Resource Development (3) Schwandt, d’ 
Examination of the consulting process, consultant-client behavior gjo 
lemmas, using theory and field experience for individual and 0 


t 
œ 
to 


development. (Fall and spring) sch, 
290 Organizational Learning (3) arn y 
The psychological and sociological paradigms associated with the le F 
collected whole. A; 
293-94 Research and Independent Study (1 to 3) „onf re 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Program and ¢ j 
arranged with an instructor (Academic year) ;d 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) ky j 
321 Seminar: Advanced Issues in Chalofs* jJ 
Human Resource Development (arr.) : gchw? 
327 Seminar: Applied Research in Chalofsky: P 
Human Resource Development (arr.) po 
353 Work, Identity, and Adult Development (3) " 
Same as Cnsl 353. W | 
379 Practicum in Adult Learning Programs (3 to 6) ce gv? 
Supervised practical experience in various forms of human resour 
ment. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 


181 


36 id . 
?1 Dissertation Research (arr Staff 
l Prerequisite: Educ 390 


IN : 
TERNATION AI AFFAIRS 


N. Rosenau 
Becker, E. Berkowitz, B.L. Boulier, M.D. Bradle V Chaves, J.J. Cordes 
l J. Henig, P.P. Hill, M.A. Holman 
irén, J.E. Kwoka, Jr., P. Lauter, W.H. Lewis 
m, C. McClintock, C. Menges (Research 

I J.M 


illar J.A. M gan Jr ; C.A. M ser H.R N iu ost 
1, L.P. Ribuffo H.M. Sact ion, R.H Spector, R 


tej N ri. . 
Ajj,, ardt J.-F bault, R. Thornton, D.E. Vermeer, S. Wolchik, A.M. Yezer 
! Professors R. Butterwor 


P. Reddaway 


aln R th, T.F. Carroll, K.S. Flamm, J. Hardt, S.E. Johnson, R.D.F 

ler 

Prof 1 

JJ88s. 

Asso, Oria] | Cturer Banister, E.G. Griffin, J. Urban. W. Roberts 

Elion” Prof sors H.L. Agnew, | Allen, M.A. Atkin, N.J. Brown, C.J. Deering. C.} 
lott wy 9SOIS I1 ig v, ( MI LA Brown ing, 
att, H.B eigenbaum. CI Y.K. Kim-R | er, J. Kuipers, M. 


E.A. McCord, B.D 
R.W. Rycroft, S.( 


Villette (Resear EY T 
Miller, M.D Monre V (nw 


; 


) I. Thompson 
istant p. 
K I Professors B.| Dickson, S. F 


hoy nker, D. Hart, S. Jain, D 
ary, S Livingston, M. Price, S. Re 


N.S. Vonortas, L. Xue, A.Y 


“hao 

" 

The gj : 
the degr lott Se hool of International Affairs offers a disciplinary program leading to 
Stude ^ : of Master of Arts in the field of internat nal affairs. The program provides 
Port, With a broad bac kground in the general areas of international affairs as well as 


un , 
ities to Speciali in one of the traditional disciplines or in a regional area 


Master of — r TOM 
er r t itiona] affairs—This multidisciplinary program 
) range of choice and flexibility among fields and courses within a framework 
emphasizes intellectual development in more than one academic dis ipline and 
Policy -oriented study in special-functional or regional-area fields. Students 
© graduate cour 
"tr 


regional science, history political psychology, political science, psychology, 
a ind other disciplines 


ses in anthrop logy, business administration, economics, geog- 


one 


laine and mission requirements stated under the Elliott School of International 
r 

mad the E a ba helor' s degree in a related field Required: the general requirements stated 
"lou. ofc liott School of International Affairs All. degree candidates must take 36 credit 


ato, course work ar id 


pales se prepare for comprehensive examinations in three fields. Candi- 
Aour “ect at leg 


aas in one ast one general field from those listed below and may take no more than 21 
"d tade. department. Students may write a thesis if they qualify by having a minimum 
Aud dey Ši Point average, submitting a previously written research paper of high quality, 
besis ~ Oping a formal thesis proposal approved by their prospective thesis advisor 


8 

t Beyond th lates may take no more than 15 hours of c ourse work in any one department 
t comp lese limits, students are free to select any of the fields listed below, so long as 
p the Sele ~se a coh er prograr n. Courses should be chosen with a view to their relevance 
pr, M fields. Candidates will be examined on their selected fields in the Master's 
peera] field E xamin ation 

C2 and “as—At least one general field must be chosen from international politics 
"urs. a two supporting 


ourses), comparative politics (PSc 230 and two supporting 


“Onom ir moder n political theory (PSc 205 and either 206 or 207), and international 
$ Nics (F $ e ; 
lDpor (Econ 28 1 284, to which Econ 217—18 or equivalent is prerequisite, and one 
Spe, ng Course i 
‘Cial fie), i 
Ment fields International law and organization, international economic develop- 


1," Inte 
l Tne Y " £ i 
Military € ‘National business international health and development, U.S. foreign policy 


neni mal "uf political psychology, and science, tec hnology, and public polic y 
(p, Sa Midd ds—Western Europe, Central and Eastern Europe, former Soviet Union 
ant PAC h lins te East, Africa, South and Southeast Asia, China, Japan, and Latin America 
d polis; c, raph ic region, courses are generally available in modern history, government 
h, greg.” and economic problems.) 
Y Passin candidates must « emonstrate a reac of a modern foreign language 
ng à re; ading proficiencv examinatio h must be taker before applying to take 


LEO --m 
Laer a a 
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ove tow?" 
comprehensive examinations. Three hours 


ot language course credit may apply 

degree requirements ject 
Students should consult their adv isors concerning certain Special Topics or Se 

Topics courses that may also be part of their program the! 
The following courses carry the International Affairs (IAff) designation. All 0 


courses listed above will be found under the appropriate department designation 


211-12 Multidisciplinary Seminar in Development (3—3) gni 

Assessment of economic, political, social, tec hnological, and environ 

factors as they interact to affect development, with emphasis on indi" d 

human capabilities, and capabilities of indigenously initiated or admin (d 
economic and social organizations. Researc hing and facilitating the 8 y 

ment of such capacities, especially in context of multidisciplinary teams g 

220 Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) Logsdon, Rycroft, jun 

Introduction to the study of science, tec hnology, and public policy; jog? 
policy issues that arise from interactions between scientific and techno 

developments and government a tivity port 

1 Technology Creation and Diffusion (3) b. (i 

Examination of the relationship between invention (inc eption), innovation 50 


Jj 


N 
N 


application), and dissemination (diffusion) of technological knowledge: 9 
the technological environment ¢ urrently prevailing in the major develop? 
ket economies with historical references. Prerequisite: [Aff 22 pollet” 
222 Science, Politics, and International Culture (3) ult 
An exploration of the various linkages between science, te hnology, and “i 
and how those linkages reflect broader « ultural patterns in determining 
toward science and tec hnology. Prerequisite: IAff 220 pog 
223 U.S. Space Policy (3) fu» 


Investigation of the origins, evolution, current status, and future prospects® yj 
national space policy and the space programs of the U.S. government ! 
international context Logs! 

224 Issues in U.S. Space Policy (3) poli? 

A seminar designed to undertake in-depth analysis of a current spect egt 

issue. Team research format involving preparation of a comprehensive 

ment of that issue and policy recommendations regarding its resolutio pot 

Multidisciplinary Seminar in Science, Logsdon, Rycroft, 

Technology, and Global Affairs (3) vL 

A combination of a lecture series and a workshop on an ongoing 80° isi 

technology issue. Focus on a cross-disciplinary policy concern. 

IAff 220. 

253 Defense Policy and Program Analysis I (3) edi 
Examination of how national security policy is formulated and translate orc 
defense budget, program priorities, and force structure. Focus on nuce? pas 

254 Defense Policy and Program Analysis II (3) g anal 
Analysis of development of national security policy and the use t pe 
techniques to derive a defense program and force structure from !* 


attention to general purpose forces "m 
255 Applied Quantitative Techniques (3) Bu feo 
The application of quantitative tec hniques in the solution of issues 1? 

policy ll 


aC 

" i : > nog pe "mii sociated P^; 

287 Problems in Latin American Civilization (3)  Klarén and Associa ng t di 
Interdisciplinary seminar; each student writes a report on some rmi sion ' | 
selected key theme. May be repeated for credit. Admission by pen 


instructor sj | 
290 Special Topics in International Affairs (3) di p? | 

Courses designed to focus on international affairs issues of a more © ff 

topical nature. Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes si 


291 Colloquium: East Asia (3) atl per” 
Colloquium for advanced students of East Asian affairs. Admission © "il 
sion of the instructor ed 

292 Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) : the 1% 
An advanced seminar on political and economic developments since analy? 
with focus on the current period. Guest lectures on current research 4” 
by visiting scholars and practitioners 
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93 Colloquium: National Defense Policies and Issues (3) Staff 
Colloquium for advanced students of security policy studies. Admission by 
29 Permission of the instructor 


Colloquium: Europe (3) Sodaro 
Survey of current researc h on Europe. Research paper required. Required of M.A. 

298 Candidates in European studies; open to others with instructor's permission 
I 


n dependent Study and Research (1 to 3) Staff 
299.39, Imited to M.A degree candidates. Written permission of instructor required 
0 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 


l 
VERNA TON AT BUSINESS 


èssors (^ 
Prog. Sors G 


fess. -P. Lauter, R Eldridge, F. Ghadar, Y.S. Park, H.G. Askari (Chair) 
Associata al Lecturers D.A. Peterson, N. Bruck 
Assista E ofessors F. Robles, R. Weiner 

See nt Professors K Visudtibhan, M.L. Egan, S.S. Rehman, D.M. Sanford, Jr., J Yang 
tdmi the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study in business 


lhistrati za 
Pii, ion leading to the degrees of Master of Business Administration and Doctor of 


260 The New Global Competitive Framework (3) Lauter, Rehman, Egan 
„° emerging global competitive framework and how industries develop sus- 
lained competitive advantages. The European Union's "single market" and 
P08t-1992 economic integration; the transformation of the formerly centrally 


Planned economies; the changing Japanese economy and emerging Pacific Basin, 

With implications for the U.S. economy, industries, and firms. (Fall and 
261 Spring) 

Multinational Corporations Ghadar, Visudtibhan, Sanford 


In the World Economy (3 
USiness in a competitive world economy; multinational corporations as eco- 

Domic, political, and social institutions: ownership and growth strategies; na- 

tional and international controls; functional aspects of international business 

263 Operations; future of the multinational corporation. (Fall and spring) 
al Aspects of International and Multinational Business (3) Peterson 
"egal environment of international and multinational business including legal 
Systems, antitrust laws, regulation of direct investment, international arbitration 

264 Int expropriation; topics of current interest (Fall and spring) 2 ; 
"ernational Business Strategy (3) Visudtibhan 
‘cussion of the changing nature of the international environment and the 
‘esu ting impact on strategy of both U.S. and foreign multinational corporations. 
ho ous aspects of strategy are considered, including intent, content, formula- 

266 o and implementation. The focus of discussion is at the company level. 
*?rnational Marketing (3) Robles 
"Banizationa] structures. Analysis of international markets. Market-entry strate- 
Bles and product policies. Special issues. Channels of distribution, promotional 
7 an ,Price policies. Prerequisite: MBAd 230 (Fall and spring) 

Dien! International Marketing Systems (3) ys Robles 
"cussion of the political, economic, legal, and social characteristics of Latin 
Merica, Asia. the Middle East, and China, as they affect the marketing of goods 

and services in these regions. Identification of business opportunities and risks 

271 ^ ese areas. (Fall and spring) 
?rnationa] Business Finance (3) Ghadar, Park, Askari, 

A Rehman, Weiner, Yang 
Nalysis of major issues and developments in international business financial 
anagement and their impact on multinational corporations and financial insti- 

273 E ‘ns. Prerequisite: MBAd 250 (Fall and spring) 


et International Banking (3) ; ; Park, Ghadar 
in, tonal financial intermediation and international banking. Functioning of 
regu] onal financial markets, public polic y issues in international banking, 
in ation of international banking institutions, and the effect of international 

Son national monetary policies. Prerequisite: IBus 27 (Fall and spring) 


VAM pe rr as 
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275 External Development Financing (3) B 
Policies, institutions, instruments, and theory of external development fiv 
ing; financial flows to developing countries; the role of international, 
and national development banks; technical cooperation and the import? 
international financial markets for developing countries (Fall and s 

276 Seminar: International Financial Markets (3) Park, Askari, Ghadal, 
Theory and practice of international financial markets. Operation and sU! 
of the Eurocurrency market, such as interbank operations, Eurodollar 6^ 
floating-rate Eurocredits. Control of the Eurocurrency market and the™ 
other financial centers. Study of Eurobond and floating-rate note markels® 
as major foreign bond markets Prerequisite: [Bus 271 or 273 (Fall an Ni 

278 International Business Negotiations (3) Ghadar, visud! 
Characteristics and process of International Business Negotiations (IBN): " 
lation of concepts and preliminary frameworks; development of system? j 
proaches to planning for and conduc ting IBN. Integration of other function 
international aspects in the broader environmental framework. Preret 
IBus 260. (Fall and spring) g 

290 Special Topics (3) be! 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May 
peated once for credit. y 

298 Directed Readings and Research (3) 


PT 

Supervised readings or research in selected fields within business admi 
tion. Admission by prior permission of instruc tor. May be repeated o 

credit (Fall and spring) Sw 

299 Thesis Seminar (3) Se 

300 Thesis Research (3) Jj 

311 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) | 

Same as SMPP 311 gw 

361 Colloquium on International Business (3) pi 


Examination of selected topics in international business, with emphasis on 
new theoretical and empirical developments. (Fall) 9) 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 4 Mir" 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination: ; 
repeated for credit. ste 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. » 
The following business core course is offered through the Department of Interni! 
Business. For course description, see listing under Master of Business Adminis 
MBAd 240 The World Economy 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT STUDIES — 
- jr 

Program Committee: S.C. Smith (Director), N. Brown, M.L. Egan, K. Mahmood, B. 

D. Moore, R. Rodriguez-Garcia, D. Vermeer 


gol? 
Master of Arts in the field of international development studies—The Elliott wats 
International Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program leading to the Master of T 
field of international development studies. The program provides students W! 
ground both in international development and in a disciplinary specialization s joi? 
Prerequisite: the admission requirements stated under the Elliott School of Inte is 
Affairs and a bachelor's degree in a field related to the disciplinary specialization 
below. nation” 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Elliott School of Ie " 
Affairs. The program offers a 30-credit-hour option with a thesis or a 36-credit-h0U iif. 
without a thesis. All students must take the multidisciplinary development core: : of W 
12, which serve as capstone courses and should be taken toward completi 
program. hope 
Students select one disciplinary specialization from among the following: an ti 
civil engineering, economics, geography, international business, international p tak” 
international health and development, and political science. Degree candidates ™ 


.a o" E x 


ZEAL FF +; 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 185 


P| e. Comprehensive Examination in the disciplinary specialization, covering the 

Al tudes of the discipline and its development applications 

T Mating protic: must demonstrate reading knowledge in a modern language through a 
| "edi towa iciency examination Students may apply up to three hours of language course 

TEN td the degree. For the analytical field, students choose Stat 105, 112, 118 or 


ripis gis 
ent; Econ 217; and one course in juantitative methods relevant to the disciplinary 


e dis | 
Ann, "Ciplinary specializations follow 


;| Civi oPology Anth 198, 200, 202, 220, 221, 222 

j "gineering: CE 212, 240, 276, 278, 282, 284 

Eni Econ 203, 204 or 275 205, 251, 252 1 

emat Geog 222, 223, 224, 230, 250, 261, 265 266 7 

Sag Business: [Bus 263. 266 267, 271, 273, 275, 278 
‘onal Education: Educ 201, 202, 203, 205, 228 


/ 


"Ina al y D. = = 
Politi ational Health and Development: PubH 270, 271, 


à ; Med 280, 281, 282 
cal Science: PSc 230, 239, 242, 264, 270, 2 


, 
280, 283, 284, 288 


Lary 
N AMERICAN STUDIES 


Pro, 
|) Bram, i | 
J Quir, Committee; C J. Allen (Director), Y. Captain, P.F. Klarén, C. McClintock, M. Price, 
| w ga, I. Vergara, B. von Barghahn 
! "TOT 
th Elliott Schoo 


Mas l of International Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program leading to 
ler of Arts 


M in the field of Latin American studies 
Q 
i h dster of A 


ui Its in the field of Latin American studies -Prerequisite: the admission 
Tem 
f de, Ments 


stated under the Elliott School of International Affairs and a bachelor’s 
Prat ated field. Required: the general requirements stated under the Elliott School 
| The Onal Affairs 

rs a 30-credit-hour option with a thesis or a 36-credit-hour option 
All students must take the interdisciplinary seminar, IAff 287, Problems 
1 Civilization. (Students with no previous course work in Latin American 
literature, geography, or anthropology should consult with the program 
rmine ways to acquire the necessary background.) 

S must demonstrate proficiency in Spanish or Portuguese through a reading 
s ~a examination. For students whose native language is Spanish or Por- 
"Ute o n English language examination will be substituted. Three hours of language 
p "ree ca. May apply toward degree requirements i 
aminatio ndidates who choose the thesis option must take Master’s Comprehensive 
lA 28 -9n$ in two fields. This can include one major field (12 credit hours, including 
*ach) and one minor field (6 ¢ redit hours), or it can be two major fields (9 credit hours 


hist , Meric ar 
dite Politics 
lect S 


All á to dete 


e prho select the 
tach) lelds, w 

ot two m 
selected a 
el 


nonthesis option must take Master’s Comprehensive Examinations 
hich can include one major field (12 hours) and two minor fields (6 hours 
jor fields (9 hours each) and one minor field (6 hours). One minor field may 
from anthropology, sociology, international business, international health and 
y. A Mt, tourism studies, women's studies, and science, technology, and public 
T east two courses must be research seminars requiring a substantive paper. 
Wing graduate courses pertain to Latin American studies. 
The Anthropology of Development 
Anth 26: Key Variables in the Development Process 
Nationalism and Ethnicity 
Anth v. Peasant Society 


Anth e Anthropology of Latin America T 
Econ E Advanced Archaeology—New World Prehistory 
Econ A Development Economics I 
Econ 283 Development Economics II 
Econ "P Survey of International Trade Theory and Policy 
4 Survey of International Macroeconomics and Finance Theory 
Econ 285 and Policy 
786 Economic Development of Latin America 


è > * =. > 
a aaa 
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Geog 222 Seminar: Resources and the Environment 
Geog 223 Seminar: The Population—Food Balance 
Geog 250 Seminar: Regional Development 

Geog 261 Latin American Geopolitical Trends 


Hist 261—62 Readings/Research Seminar Topics in Modern Latin America 
IAff 287 Problems in Latin American Civilization 
PSc 283 Governments and Politics of Latin America 
PSc 284 International Relations of Latin America 


if 
: — ic" 
Students should consult the program director concerning certain Special Top 
Selected Topics courses that may also be part of this program 


LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 


Academic Director D.W. Johnson 
"T 
: . : : 2 + ing" 
Columbian College and Graduate Sc hool of Arts and Sciences offers a program lay 
the degree of Master of Arts in the field of legislative affairs. This program focuses ti 


ren a institu! 
U.S. Congress with emphasis on the legislative process, American political instit 
and public policy analysis 


"T 

Master of Arts in the field of legislative affairs Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree 
B average from an accredited college or university dus" 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College and we 
School of Arts and Sciences. The curriculum of 33 hours of course work inclu’ e 
courses from each of the four groups listed below. The remaining courses are S ng 


> . i : "D h 
in consultation with the advisor. All students must pass a Master's Compl? 
Examination 


Legislative Process: PSc 218, 234 246, 
American Political Process: PSc 213, 215, 216, 219, 220, 221, 226, 227, 228) 
Public Policy Analysis: PSc 212, 224, 225, 249, 250; WStu 240 

Legislative Research and Analysis: PSc 201, 203 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE E- 


: n 

Professors P.B. Vaill, J.B. Harvey, W.E. Halal, E.H. Forman, S.A. Umpleby, J.F. Loos 
J.D. Frame, E.K. Winslow (Chair), J.H. Carson, B. Burdetsky, P.W. Wirtz, J. Lie 
Cherian, J.H. Perry B palo” 

Associate Professors J.P. Coyne, L.E. Graff, T.J. Nagy, R.G. Donnelly, R. Soyer P. "Mane | 
III, C.N. Toftoy, P.M. Swiercz, D.J. Cohen, P.P. Sanchez, G.P. Learmonth, W.P* 
D.L. Zalkind, P.K. Bagchi 

Assistant Professors M.]. Granger, J. Artz, Z. Covaliu, S.Y Prasad, L.M. Birou 


ing l0 
See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading ass 


degrees of Master of Business Administration, Master of Science in Information 
and Doctor of Philosophy p 
205 Management of Strategic Issues (3) jy to ide” 
The body of management theory and practice that has evolved recently ell 
tify, analyze, and resolve strategic organizational issues. A survey 0 " j 9 
odology of the field; applications to critical issues in labor relations, e and 
pollution, marketing and consu merism, business-government relation" g D 
global economy Prerequisite: MBAd 201-2 or equivalent. (SP 
summer) ph 
206 Strategic Planning (3) ing f 
Formulation of strategies that enable organizations to adapt to chang ig L 
technological, economic, and political conditions. Lectures, discus ane” 
exercises examine strategic planning practices and the environment i st 
affecting corporations, government agencies, hospitals, and other maj (P 
tions. Students conduct a strategic planning project for an organization Sand 
207 Applied Forecasting and Time-Series Analysis for Managers (3) SOY" s 
Introduction to various forec asting techniques, including time-series nd ?? 
models, cyclical trends, exponential smoothing methods, season& 


à 
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| Seasonal ARIMA processes, and the Box—Jenkins approach. Application of fore- 
Casting methods in economic s, finance, and marketing. (Spring) 
‘ndividual and Group Dynamics Harvey, Winslow, Vaill, Lobuts 


Organizations (3) 

| 9r graduate students who wish to improve their skills in dealing with human 

| havior in organizations. The course is designed to improve theoretical and 
personal understanding of the roles of interpersonal and group dynamics in 
management. Focus on individual and group behavior in various organizational 

211 gings. (Fall, spring, and summer) ’ 

-Urrent Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) 

Study of behavioral factors relating to issues such as automation, ethics, interper- 

Sonal relations, organizational change, and similar problems in organizational 


—— Problems of conducting behavioral science research in organizations 
all) 


Winslow, Lobuts 


12 Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) 

view of research, theory, and practice related to the 
tudents are provided the opportunity to a 
| media, This course emphasizes the relationship between theory and practice 

| 213 (Fall, Spring, and summer) 
: "ganization Development: 
anagement Function (3) 
n exploration of the literature, culture, values, and skills that can assist a 
Manager, leader, or administrator in carrying out the process of organizational 
evelopment. Emphasis is on direct managerial intervention, although the role of 

214 consultants facilitators in the process is explored (Fall) : 

*haviora] Factors in Harvey, Vaill, Lobuts, Winslow 
ànagement Consulting (3) 
Theories and methods of planning, introducing, and coping with change in 
Management through the helping process. Intended both for managers seeking an 
un erstanding of the consultative approach to planned change and for persons in 


Staff or Consultative roles seeking understanding of the consultative process. 
Pring) 


T nflict Management: 
, eory, Concepts, and Methods (3) 
Exploration of various approaches to the causes of conflict and its resolution 
dents study and experience ways to make conflict a creative rather than a 
8structive experience. Methods of conflict resolution are practiced. Conflict in 
e micro (person-to-person) and macro (system-to-system) levels are explored 
216 veequisite: Mgt 210 or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
88-Cultural Management (3) Vaill, Umpleby 
'S Course focuses on the variety of issues and opportunities that arise when 
managing outside one’s own culture. The manager’s credibility and effectiveness 
are assumed to be culture bound. Emphasis on the personal level as opposed to 
© interinstitutional or intercultural levels. Extensive use of student experiences 
research. (Fall, spring, and summer) 
;alytical Models for Decision Making (3) Forman, Sanchez, Soyer, Covaliu 
à Urvey of analytical models used for decision making. Topics cover both proba- 
llistic and deterministic models and include linear and integer programming, 
pocion theory, utility theory, multicriteria decision analysis. Applications from 
erature are presented. Prerequisite: MBAd 220 and 231. (Fall and spring) 
Chasing and Materials Management (3) Birou, Sherman, Bagchi 
Lor purchasing and materials management principles and practices. Orga- 
m ‘on and functions: in materials management. Determination of require- 
etit Supplier qualifications, source selection, buying practices, policies, and 
222 °8. International purchasing. (Fall and spring) 
ral Distribution Management (3) .  . Bagchi 
Portation and communications services management; optimization of cost 
com Vice. Alternatives available to the manager, given the economic situation, 
Petitive conditions, and regulatory environment of the several transportation 


Odes, Model location theory and distribution network planning and design. 
?requisite: Mgt 227. (Spring) 


Harvey, Winslow 
process of human change. 
pply their learning, using various 


Lobuts, Harvey, Vaill 


215 hs 
Lobuts, Harvey, Winslow 


221 


223 Manufacturing Control Systems (3 Bagchi, I 
Inventory and producti n control concepts, techniques and strategies fof. 
tive integration with basic finance, marketing, and manufac turing obj ^ 


i 4 iot! 
Forecasting methods, material requirements planning systems, distribu 
quirements pl ling techniques, and classical reorder point inventory I? 
(Fall) 


224 Executive Decision Making (3) Forman, Sanchez y 
Concepts and methods for making complex decisions in both busines id 
government; identifying iteria and alternatives, setting priorities; all? 
resources, strategic planning, resolving conflict, and making group Ge?” 
(Fall and spring) 


:25 Statistical Modeling and Analysis (3) Wirtz, Graff Forman. 9. 
The process of specifying, analyzing, and testing models of human and srg 
behavior. Formalization of models; statistical te omparison and selec 
computer implementation of univariate, bivariate, and multivariate test v 
eral linear model: linear regression, analysis of variance and analysis of 
ance. Prerequisite: MBAd 220 (Fall and spring) pri’ 

226 Workshop in Computerized Decision Systems (3) Graff, Formal; ® 4 
Framework, processes, and technical components for building dec ision s. 
systems dealing with unstructured and inderspecified problems from P^ 


js? | 
erial and organizational perspectives. Construction and exploration of d, 


support system models. Prerequisite: Mgt 220 or permission of in. 
(Spring) , pe 
Logistics Management (3) Bagchi. y 
Management of work in production, commercial, service, and public 0 1% 
tions. Analytical tools for planning and estat lishing operating systems ® 


t 
N 
N 


T 
their operation, control, and modification Examination of processes, pr y | 
services, equipment, and facilities Relationships of human systems án 7 i 
ing systems (Fall) + pf | 

228 Manufacturing Strategy (3) Bagchi | 


Basic production methods and techniques that influence formulation of 8 Jl 
strategic policy. Traditional and updated and improved systems ior Col! jt 
capacity and output. Examination of productivity analysis, cost conto ui 
rials planning, and other topics to ensure that the production function © 

utes to overall profit (Spring) Qo" 
Seminar: Management Decision Making (3) Forman, Sanchez, Soy pii 
Problem identification, design, evaluation, and « hoice of decisions I! P if 


N 
ho 
© 


iss" 
; 5 f 
private, and nonprofit sectors. Prerequisite: Mgt 220, 224, and 225 or p? 

of instructor (Spring) pons 
230 Management of Technology Innovation (3 p 


Competitive, economic, and political factors that influence technology w^ 
tion in public and private organizations, domestically and internationd cali 
agement of research and development: project selection, resource 8 il 
tec hnology planning, man agement of development projects Quality, 
turing, and intellectual property issues (Fall and spring) 
231 Project Management (3) 4 
Practical examination of how projects can be managed from start 2l 
including specific emphasis on planning and controlling to avoid com 
falls. Identifying needs, defining requirements, project costing: v "d 
resource allocation, and project politics Configuration managemen" : 
computer applications (Fall, spring, and summer) p 
International Science and Technology (3) von sci 
Technology transfer among advanced countries and LIX K Comparative jo! 
and technology policies and capabilities of countries. Te: hnology u-— lit 
national trade, licensing, patenting, and joint ventures. Global transfer? A 
technologies and export controls. Tec hnology in economic develop™ 


N 
N 


(Fall, spring, and summer) alal, Fro? 

233 Emerging Technologies (3) Ha nova 
xploration of new developments in scientific and technological P iw, 
including automation, energy, medicine, bioengineering, social - “al E 


i ;:hno a 
mation technology, and space Emphasis on forecasting these techn dv 

ond : J 
vances and assessing their economic and social effects. The role € 


technology in driving social h 


(Spring) 
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4 Procurement and Contracting (3) Sherman 
Principles and concepts essential to effec ting large procurement programs. Plan 


ning, sourcing, and contractual design for diverse acquisitions 


Emphasis on 
ederal governm 


ent policy with comparison of buying at other governmental 
235 evels and the private sector (Spring) 
technology Entrepreneurship and Innovation (3) Donnelly, Frame 

© process of innovation and entrepreneurship used to launch and build new 
Ventures Organizing for innovation raising venture capital, tax considerations 
Managing the small technology-based venture, marketing technology. Case 
Studies of recent low- to high-tech ventures. Developing a business plan for a 
236 technology-based venture (Spring and summer) 


"(vernment Contract Administration (3) 
Surveillan e 


tess; specific 


Sherman 
and management of contract performance. Measurement of prog- 
d ation interpretation; quality assurance; changes, negotiation, and 
adjustment; financial considerations; property; terminations: regulatory and pol- 
aby concerns (Spring) 


237 Prin; a 
"icing and Negotiation (3) 


Sherman 


38 Niques of negotiation. (Fall) 


stems Procurement and Project Management (3) Perry, Sherman 
d “or systems acquisition: needs, objectives, organizational relationships, and 
yst 


ering concepts. Design, establishment, and execution of project 
management plans and procurement processes. Analysis of cases in public 
\te-sector contracting. (Fall) 


r: Competitiveness and Technology (3) Donnelly 
~apstone course integrating the field of management of science, technology, and 
Innovation C 


sommercialization of technology in the private sector and the impact 
On Competitiveness. Implementation of technology in the public sector. Technol- 
ORy development, from new product concept to utilization. A major simulation. 
erequisite: 6 credits in related subjects or permission of instructor. (Fall) 
Tvey of Information Technology (3) Artz, Carson, Liebowitz, Coyne 
@nagement-oriented survey of key areas in information technology. including 


- and 


mild Mare, software, systems development, management, and the computing 
^ leu. Prerequisite: MBAd 231 or permission of instructor (Fall, spring, and 
, : mmer) 
241 I 
hformation Security Systems (3) Staff 


An advanced course in information technology, emphasizing the philosophies, 
logii Ples, and practices of security management in and impact of privacy 
Manaen on computer-based systems Risk assessment, state-of-the-art mea- 

“> trends in the information security field, and roles of the various levels of 


anagement and tec hnological staff. Prerequisite: MBAd 231 or 221 or Mgt 240. 


242 Spring) 
ystems Analysis for 

Jau miation Systems (3) mi = S 
tools pent of a specification for an information system. Topics include CASE 
file ^ Gata gathering, information flow modeling, object-oriented analysis, data 
Perfor ation, input/output and other nonfunctional requirements, such as 
Tmance reliability, environmental conditions, and training. Prerequisite: 

243 imt. (Fall and spring) 
The nw Factors in Information Systems (3) i Nagy, Coyne 
; Ser-computer interaction, human factors of on-line dialogues, interfacing, 


Carson, Liebowitz, Coyne, Artz 


meg; nous approaches to user—system interaction Emphasis on the develop- 
BASIC” evaluation of user—computer interfaces using software such as Visual 

244 + and Windows Prerequisite: Mgt 240. (Fall and spring) 
*communications: Technology, Carson, Artz 

auctions, and Operations (3) ziwa 
ions. echnical concepts, applications, and trends of telec ommunications; opera- 
Uisite: Ma, considerations of implementing telecommunications systems. Prereq- 
' Mgt 240. (Fall and spring) 


D 022 8 v TT. 
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" : > Coy 
245 Database Management for Information Systems (3) gn 
Theory, architecture, and implementation of database management ne 
corporate and organization information systems Designing databases 1 


«ally dif 
ness applications and implementing such databases using commercial 
able packages. Prerequisite: Mgt 240 (Fall and spring) aboni 

246 Applied Expert Systems (3) Nagy, Li? jfi 


Students build an expert system that performs monitoring, diagnosis, clas , 
tion, scheduling, planning, etc., and tolerates incomplete or inexact » T 
Prerequisite: Mgt 240 or permission of instructor (Fall, spring, and $i Ga 
249 Seminar in Hypermedia Information Systems (3) Coyne ig 
Current trends in the design and implementation of hypermedia infe 
systems. Integration of database, text, image, voice, video, and know! 
information systems (Fall and spring) it? 
250 Human Resource Management (3) Cohen Malone, SW y 
Human resource practices and procedures in a competitive U.S. econo n 
in an internationally competitive environment, in« luding labor-man 
relations. (Fall, spring, and summer) [na 
Total Compensation (3) Coher p 
Comprehensive review of all elements of adaptive compensation system re 
affect an organization, including wages and salaries, incentives, benefits, P 
uisites, time off, and intrinsic rewards. (Fall) gwi 
Global Human Resource Management (3) Malone, pe 
An overview of the human resource management field followed by? U 
international applications. Selection, preparation and compensation 7g 
managers and executives for service abroad. Adaptation of human gil? 
management policies to conform to specific cultural environments. 
summer) cont? 
253 Leadership and Executive Development (3) Malone, det 
Theories of managerial leadership; issues and problems associated wil i? 
ship in large organizations and at higher management levels: executive? 
and development. Prerequisite: MBAd 201-2 (Fall) guit 
254 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) + of 
The American labor movement. Collective bargaining and the condue pi! 
relations under collective bargaining agreements. Comparisons wil tion 
with labor movements and labor-management relations in various int? 
settings (Fall) 
Current Issues in Unionism, Collective 
Bargaining, and Labor Relations (3) : m" 
Research and analysis in selected contemporary labor-management 18$ pi 
United States and abroad regarding public policy, management, an m 
labor. (Spring) i init” 
256 Human Behavior and Human Resource Management Malo 
in Health Services Organizations (3) "T 
The theory and application of human behavior, human resource mes rti 
and labor relations policies, concepts, and practices as they affect healt” P M 
organizations. The primary focus is on the management of people at we gepi 
the development of management skills. Same as HSMP 219. (Fall spl 
261 Introduction to Systems Theory and Cybernetics (3) theo” 
The course provides a general theory of the regulation of systems and m chi 
information processing and decision making that can be applied to T 
human beings, groups, corporations, or nations. Ways of conc. ip * 
systems, strategies for regulating systems, and problems that - h 
regulation. (Fall) yop 
262 Interactive Planning and the Viable System Model (3) nd P s 
A competitive organization must both solve day-to-day problems a f 
cally restructure itself to meet new challenges and opportunities: M d 
reviews several strategies for conducting a planning process. od. 
designs that have led to improvements in performance are present 
(Spring) yop i 
264 System Dynamics Modeling (3) 
Computer modeling of organizational problems using system dyn& 
dynamo programming language. Review of previous applications 0 
namics and comparison with other modeling approaches. Causa! iM 
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grams, level and rate diagrams, equations, testing, and analysis. Students develop 
à System dynamics model of some aspect of the organization (Fall) 
265 Artificial Intelligence and Cybernetics (3 Umpleby 
© course provides an approach to building computers that simulate human 
ehavior and a theory of cognition and communication that can be used in the 
design of software and to interpret how new computer technology is used by 
Individuals and organizations. Current thinking on the prospects for automating 
Intelligent behavior (Spring 
inciples of Management Information Systems (3) Cherian, Money 
Dtegration of management, information, and systems conc epts into a unified 
Tamework. Management information systems development, design, implemen- 
„ tation and evaluation strategies (Fall, spring, and summer) 
¢ Information Resources and Security Management (3) Cherian 
1 overview of the use and misuse of information by organizations and the 
Strategies, policies, and te hnology used to manage information resources and 
Security. Computer networking and national and international telecommunica- 
tions are examined within the technical, legal, economic, and social environ- 
275 “00 of systems operations. (Spring) é 
vanced Statistical Modeling and Analysis (3) Wirtz 
Advanced topics associated with the general linear model Testing for and 
Temediation of assumption violations. Detection of outliers, influential observa- 
tions, and multicollinearity. Alternative design strategies in the analysis of vari- 
ance; a priori and a posteriori tests; testing for interactions and parallelism 
Prerequisite Mgt 225 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

9 Xploratory and Multivariate Data Analysis (3) Wirtz 
Methods for exploratory data analysis. Application and comparison of advanced 
multivariate analytical procedures. Multivariate and discriminant analysis, 
Canonical correlation, and maximum likelihood latent structure analysis. Pre- 

278 lequisite: Mgt 225 or permission of instructor. _ (Fall) 
Nowledge Acquisition (3) Coyne, Liebowitz, Nagy, Wirtz 
Nowledge ac quisition is often the biggest problem in expert systems develop- 

Ment. The ability to acquire knowledge from the expert requires both technical 
and interpersonal skills. This course is aimed at explaining some of the barriers 
© acquiring knowledge and discusses tec hniques to overcome them. Prerequi- 


279 Site: Mgt 281 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 
Pecial Topics in Applied Artificial Intelligence Liebowitz, Coyne, 
and Neural Networks (3) Nagy, Wirtz, Carson 


Opics include neural networks, machine learning, speech understanding, paral- 
e Processing, object-oriented programming, and knowledge representation. 
2801 erequisite; Mgt 281 and 288 or permission of instructor (Spring) - 
)rmation Systems Development and Applications (3) Carson, Coyne 
ach stage of the information systems life cycle is discussed in terms of technolo- 
Bles, impact, and management. Topics include structured analysis, prototyping, 
Software reuse, testing, life-cycle costs, software development environments, 
organizational and behavioral aspects of development projects. Prerequisite 
281 Fou, in LS. candidacy or department approval. (Fall and spring) 
undations of Artificial Intelligence (3) Nagy, Liebowitz, Coyne 
gical foundations, components, and processes of automated reasoning sys- 
lems, Alternative inference rules Introduction to predicate calculus, recursion, 
and lists, Students use the computer to solve problems in an artificial intel- 


‘Bence language. Prerequisite: M.S. in LS. degree candidacy or department 
282 4 (Fall) 
ormation Systems and Telecommunications (3) Carson, Artz 
elecommun 


and ications and networking as applied to enterprises in the commercial 
Public sector. A survey of the technologies and applications of telecom- 
nications systems. Emphasis on selection of the proper technologies and 
Snfigurations necessary to support business applications. Prerequisite: M.S. in 

283 To, candidacy or department approval. (Fall and spring) 
2 Pics in Higher-Level Languages (3) Carson, Artz 
use ens high-level languages, such as PROLOG, SMALLTALK, C, and C++, 
: to develop information systems. Not all languages are offered every semes- 
n" Programming assignments are made in the languages studied. May be re- 
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did 
peated once with advisor's approval. Prerequisite: M.S. in I.S. degree candid 
or department approval (Fall and spring) "T 
284 Database Systems (3) "m 
Use of the latest techniques for developing and implementing an elit 
database system. Topics include database organization, creation, am y* 
nance; evaluation criteria; standardization of database systems; and ana " " 
the state of the art in database development. Prerequisite: M.S. in I.S. 0" 
candidacy or department approval (Fall and spring) c | 
Database and Expert Systems (3) aJ 
Analysis and solution of complex information problems through commen sy 
available database and expert systems; development of evaluation method p 
comparison of implementation strategies. Hands-on experience with major” i 
mercial systems. Prerequisite: M.S. in I.S. degree candidacy; Mgt 284 or 
ment approval (Fall and spring) cas? 
286 Comparative Operating Systems (3) Artz, "T, 
Survey of operating systems and related technologies. Emphasis on as oot 
operating systems, such as security, file structures, scheduling, and interp g) 
communication that affects the design of information systems. The Unix, oo 
VM/CMS, and VAX/VMS systems are presented. Prerequisite: M.S. B^ — | 


N 
œ 
27] 


didacy or department approval (Fall) can? | 
287 Design of On-Line Information Systems (3) opi 
Analysis, design, and implementation of on-line information systems. m. 


include systems analysis, database design, dialog design, response t “Me 


reliability calculations, system testing, and project planning Prerequisit® 
in I.S. candidacy or department approval (Fall and spring) : pori! 
288 Artificial Intelligence and Expert Systems (3) Nagy: Le ip 
Use of programming methods and knowledge representations origina. pel 
artificial intelligence (e.g., executable specifications, rules, frames. ob jee gt 
ral networks) to develop systems. Prerequisite: M.S. in I.S. candidacy or a 
ment approval. (Spring) su 


290 Special Topics (3) be? 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May 
peated once for credit golon” 

291 Entrepreneurship (3) Winslow» "ged" 


In exploring the “entrepreneur as a phenomenon,” students will be €x ig ac® 
the theory and experiences associated with entrepreneurs, entreprene ic, w 
and entrepreneurship in all organizational settings—large, small, pU 
private (Fall and spring) inl 
292 Small-Business Management (3) Toftoy: "yol 
The start-up process and management of small firms. Field proj" mpi” 
student teams as consultants to local businesses. Case studies. Emphas" js 
customer service, international opportunities, and minority and women" gy 


298 Directed Readings and Research (3) ste 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) 99 
300 Thesis Research (3) sie 
311 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) 7 
Same as SMPP 311 9 

328 Special Topics in Decision Making (3) M Kovi”, 
Special topics and advanced applications, such as catastrophe theory " jcs 
decision processes, or applications of the calculus of variation in 600 : 
finance. May be repeated once for credit nm 
erry. * me 


329 Seminar: Materials and Operations Management (3) Bagchi, P 


impact of technological economic and social change; significant Te , jysis tee" 
Private- and public-sector policy implications. New and emerging a vill 
niques. Open only to doctoral students bu # 
382 Seminar: Historical Foundations of Harvey, LO wins 
Organizational Behavior and Development (3) ; na] b9? d 
The individuals and institutions central to the field of organization® work : 
and development. Students read about, meet with, and discuss niga inf 
persons central to the development of the field. Prerequisite: Doctora pot 
status with organizational behavior and development as a major or 
field, or consent of instructor (Spring, alternate years) 
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385 Special Topics in Research Methods (3) Wirtz, Harrell 

search problems and issues related to student dissertations form topics for 
readings, group discussions, and assigned papers Fall and spring) 

86 Seminar: Organizational Behavior and Development Harvey, Lobuts, 

Ideas in Progress (3) Vaill, Winslow 

The course enables doctoral students to work with a variety of faculty members as 


they develop new ideas, research projects, and engage in seminal inquiry. The 
Content and structure of the course will depend upon the instructor. Prerequisite 
Doctoral candidate status with organizational behavior and development as a 
Major or supporting field, or consent of instructor (Fall and spring) 
Philosophical Foundations of Administrative Research (3) Vaill 
Philosophy of science as applied to research in administration. Topics include 
the nature and current problems of epistemology, the development and role of 
theories, and the relationship between theory, methodology, and empirical data 
(Fall and spring) 

Advanced Problems of Research Methodology (3) Wirtz, Newcamer, Harrell 
"Xamination of the process of social science research. Use of models and theoreti- 
Cal frameworks in research; formulation of research questions, hypotheses, oper- 
ational definitions, research design, sampling methods, and data analysis ap- 
proaches. Primary emphasis on the development of dissertation proposals 
(Fall and spring) 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination. May be 
repeated for credit 

Issertation Research (arr.) Staff 
“lmited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit 


390 


391 


39g 
39g 


Sing lowing business core courses are offered through the Department of Management 
MBAq , ours descriptions, see listing under Master of Business Administration 
MB n Statistical Analysis _ 

y 21 Information Systems Technology 


231 Operation Management 
ARKETING 
TN "n 
Associate S.F, Divita, R.F. Dyer, S.N. Sherman (Chair) 
Hassan Professors M.L. Liebrenz-Himes, L.M. Maddox, P.A. Rau, R.S. Achrol, S.S 


Sec 

a1. the Se a à 
nini School of Business and Public Management for programs of study in business 
Philosoph om leading to the degrees of Master of Business Administration and Doctor of 


Dep 
ar i 
part mental prerequisite: MBAd 230 is prerequisite for all courses in the Marketing 


ent except Mktg 255 


24 
> Advanced Marketing Management (3) Divita, Liebrenz-Himes, Rau 


or M.B.A. students in concentrations other than marketing. Case analysis of 


Marketing problems. Current developments in marketing practice. The relation- 

a 1p of marketing to environmental forces and other business functions. (Fall 
242 Sa spring) 

rd Behavior (3) Dyer, Hassan, Maddox 


*quired course for marketing students. The buyer decision process model as a 
T: i 

i amework for analysis of how and why products and services are purchased and 
sed. The impact of consumer decisions on the marketing strategies of organiza- 


ong, Marketing applications in high-tech and service industries (Fall and 

243 Summer) 
arketing Research (3) Dyer, Rau 
e marketing research process: designing, conducting, and using market re- 


Search stuc 


vey lies. Managing the market research project; qualitative research; sur- 
y and e 


xperimental designs; data analysis with statistical software packages. 
245 m *Quisite: MBAd 220 and 221 (Fall, spring, and summer) 
er ting of Services (3) Liebrenz-Himes 
“nagement of the activities involved in marketing new and existing services. 
© Innovation system (behavioral and organizational) of service product deci- 
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j 

: w 
sions, product planning processes, marketing auditing, services and the law 
new service trends. Marketing of intangibles and services is highlighte® 


(Spring) doo 
248 Advertising and Sales Promotion (3) Ma 7 
Examination of advertising and sales promotion from a systems pers i 


supported by analytical methods and concepts regarding consumer attitua® 
behavior. The role of communication in marketing, behavioral research, me ft 
design, economic and financial criteria, development of a promotion P 
gram.Prerequisite: Mktg 242 (Spring and summer) pri? 
250 Selling and Sales Management (3) " 
The selling task, with attention to ethical and legal issues, the selling pro 
account management, negotiation. Managerial issues, demand analysis 8... 
source allocation, financial planning, quota setting and control, motives 
coaching and incentives, sales administration, and analysis of sales pe 
mance. (Fall and spring) Ad 
253 Marketing Channels (3) "T 
Marketing channels as super-organizations: planning, organization, 00% 4) 
tion, and control. The channel's task environment: manufacturing, W^ 
ing, retailing, and physical distribution institutions. System performant, 
management of interorganizational relationships among channel instill 
(Fall) 
Marketing High Technology (3) eg be 
Emphasis on differentiating the marketing process used for marketing . ., 


technology and high technology products from that employed by firms OU" iy 


o% 


N 
[21] 
c 


standard product line. Market analysis, product planning, channels of dis 

tion, pricing, promotion, decision making, and developing an integrate 

ing plan. Primarily for M.S. in I.S. students. pid? 
257 Marketing and Public Policy (3) jn 


Examination of principal areas of public policy formulation affecting m of 

practice. Topics: advertising, warranties, product safety, health issues, COM s. 

information systems, informal and formal redress mechanisms, business ois" 

sibilities. Government, business, and advocate viewpoints presente? 

sion of instructor may waive the departmental prerequisite «viti pa! 
259 Marketing Strategy (3) Divi inj 

Required capstone course for marketing students. Analysis of complex mar pi 


„reati ve”: a 
problems involving policy and operational decisions; emphasis on creat tih | 


keting strategy. Prerequisite: completion of at least three Second-Level IP 
courses, excluding Mktg 241. (Spring) sta! 
290 Special Topics (3) 


Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May v 

peated once for credit. si 
298 Directed Readings and Research (3) oui 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) sul 
300 Thesis Research (3) sil 
311 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) 

Same as SMPP 311 iml ul 
341 Seminar: Marketing (3) Achrol, Dyer, Liebrenz-Him iy {0 

Examination of major theoretical developments in marketing. OP® 5 

doctoral candidates. s 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) A May” 

Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination: 


repeated for credit. sul 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


ioc PP 
" E x ting 
The following business core course is offered through the Department of Marke 
course description, see listing under Master of Business Administration. 
MBad 230 Marketing Management 


e 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION PET 


" 
"T 

; in ac t 

m anag 


The following courses constitute core requirements for graduate progra 
tancy and business administration. See the School of Business and Public 


pi? | 
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for : $ 
A Programs of study leading to the degrees of Master of Accountancy, Master of Business 


he istration, and Master of Taxation. MBAd courses are taught by faculty members 
Ool-wide. 

201..: T - 
01-2 Organization, Management, Halal, Vaill, Malone, Swiercz 


and Leadership (2—2) 
Integrative approach to organizational concepts, management principles, and the 
effects of leadership styles on organizational culture in a global and competitive 
Work environment. MBAd 201 is prerequisite to MBAd 202 
Financial Accounting (3) Singleton, Shelton 
The role of ac ounting in the decision-making process of external parties; the 
understanding, interpretation, and implementation of financial accounting 
Same as Accy 201 
Managerial Accounting (2) Lindahl, Paik 
Interna] uses of cost information in managerial decisions and operations of the 
firm, Strategic importance of cost data collection and analysis. Cost accumula- 
lion process, Techniques for using cost data in decision making, planning, 
control, and performance evaluation and in financial reporting and performance 
2 evaluation by others. Credit cannot be earned for both MBAd 211 and Accy 202. 
20 Statistical Analysis Soyer, Wirtz, Sanchez 
for Managers (2) Forman, Covaliu 
Statistical concepts employed in the solution of managerial problems. Applica- 
tions include descriptive statistics, frequency distributions, laws of probability, 
sampling distributions, statistical inference and testing, correlation analysis, 
tegression modeling, analysis of variance. Introduction to forecasting and statis- 
221 tical process. 
Information Systems Technology (2) Coyne, Carson, Artz 
Urvey of the advanced information technologies used in various business areas 
Introduction to digital multimedia, virtual reality, expert systems, advanced 
230 ea ara networks. 
arketing Management (3) Dyer, Divita, Liebrenz-Himes, 
= Hassan, Maddox, Rau, Achrol 
Emphasis on the marketing process from the viewpoint of the firm. Market 
analysis, product planning, channels of distribution, pricing, and promotional 
cision making; developing an integrated marketing plan. Prerequisite or co- 
231 Qauisite: Econ 219. f SIR 
Perations Management (3) Forman, Perry, Bagchi, Sanchez, 
á Soyer, Birou, Covaliu 
Fundamentals of production/operations management. Inventory management, 
4 Tesource allocation, production planning, project management, and forecasting 
World Economy (2) Eldridge, Askari, Park, Rehman 
5sessment of international economic and financial developments and their 
5 ne on corporate business activity. Prerequisite: Econ 219. "mH 
Financial] Management (3) Klock, Jabbour, Handorf, Seale, Eppli 
eory, policy, and practice in financial management; financial analysis, sources 
ot funds, investing, capital budgeting and structure, risk analysis, cost of capital, 
and dividend policy. Prerequisite: Econ 219; MBAd 210, 220 
Usiness and Public Policy (3) Lenn, Englander, Mallot 
litical, legal, economic, and ethical forces acting on business. Interaction 


9! the market system and public policy process in the development of law and 


Tegulati 
270 SE ation. 


210 


211 


Tategy Formulation and Implementation (3) Davis, Thurman, Cook, Starik 

n integrative approach to strategic management, stressing formulation, imple- 

mentation of strategy and policy, and evaluation and control of strategy in various 

we of organizations. Prerequisite: M.B.A. degree candidacy and completion of 
Other M.B.A. core requirements. 


M 
STHEMATICg 
fesse, 
rs 
Sociate L Katz, H.D, Junghenn, I.I. Glick, M.M. Gupta 
, Uma 'Ofessors M.P. Lee, E.A. Robinson (Chair), R. Simion, F.E. Baginski, D.H. 


n, air 
Stant Pro Harizanov, K.G. Hockett, M. Moses 
OJessors J. Bonin, Y. Rong 
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Master of Arts in the field of mathematics—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree wib 
major in mathematics from this University, or an equivalent degree 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Gr 
School of Arts and Sciences. Students must complete 30 credit hours of approved 00 
work in mathematics and must pass a comprehensive examination in three S! ye 
selected with the approval of the department from algebra, analysis, topology, differe? 


equations, numerical analysis, and linear algebra/advanced calculus. 


duit 


Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of applied mathematics Prerequisi j 
bachelor's degree with a major in mathematics or a related field such as statistics, a PI^ 
science, engineering, or economics. m 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Gra j 
School of Arts and Sciences. Course work is divided between mathematics course " 
courses from one area of application selected from physics, statistics, computer so? 
operations research, economics, or civil, electrical, or mechanical engineering. li 

Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of PP jl 
mathematics must complete 30 credit hours of approved course work. At least 18 Jer? 
hours must be in mathematics courses, with no more than 6 hours of approved 1 "n 
courses. A comprehensive examination must be passed in three subjects selected W , 
approval of the department from algebrá, analysis, topology, differential equations, ™ | 
ical analysis, and linear algebra/advanced calculus 


l 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of mathematics— Required: the general require 
stated under Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The Ge 4s 
Examination consists of a preliminary examination in three subjects selected from K f 
analysis, topology, differential equations, numerical analysis, and linear p^ 
advanced calculus, and a topical examination in a research area approved by the TL 
ment. A language examination to demonstrate reading knowledge of mathematics n 
approved foreign language is also required. The research field for the dissertation ™ 
approved by the department e 
With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may y 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate Pro 
Bulletin for course listings 


je 
"d 2 
201-2 Algebra I-II (3-3) "^ 


; ge" 
Group theory including symmetric groups, free abelian groups, finitely ^ 
ated abelian groups, Sylow theorems, solvable groups. Factorization in COP dig: 
tive rings, rings of polynomials, chain conditions, semisimple ring 
burn—Artin theorems, Galois theory. (gl Id | 

203 Algebra III (3) we 0 | 
An extension of the material of Math 201—2, including Frobenius' theo or? 
associative division algebras, the Hurwitz problem on composition 0 ; ef 
valuation theory, formally real fields, rings without finiteness conditi? 
ments of homological algebra with applications. je 

204 Representation Theory (3) cha | 
Representations of finite groups, including the symmetric group, group 
ters, and induced representations, Prerequisite: Math 202. Kal 

205 Matrix Theory (3) Jicatio 
Topics to be chosen from generalized inverses of matrices and their 4PP the! 
to solutions of equations and to LP problems; positive definite matrices pibe” 
applications; Riemann matrices; linear groups; quadratic forms and 
eleventh problem; numerical range of linear operators. 

206 Topics in Algebra (3) 4 
Topics chosen from: Lie groups and Lie algebras, non-associativ® 5 ne" 
abelian groups, classical groups, algebraic number theory, and algebra} sioh y 
try. Prerequisite: Math 201—2. May be repeated for credit with permis? cra! 

211 Complex Analysis (3) Junghenn Ms , Cal 

Topology of the complex plane; complex differentiation and integrato gon 

chy's theorem and its consequences; Taylor and Laurent series; class! in the 

singularities; residue theory; conformal mapping; the Riemann mapP 

rem. Prerequisite: Math 139 or equivalent 
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212 Topics in Complex Analysis (3) Staff 
Possible topics include harmonic functions, the Mittag—Leffler theorem, analytic 
continuation, entire functions, the Hadamard product theorem, and Hurwitz's 
theorem. Riemann surfaces. Geometric function theory. Complex analysis in 
differential geometry. The theory of minimal surfaces. Complex analytic dynami- 
Cal systems. Prerequisite: Math 211 or permission of instructor 


214 Measure and Integration Theory (3) Glick and Staff 
Lebesgue measure and integration in abstract spaces. Probability measures. Ab- 
solute continuity, the Radon-Nikodym theorem, measures on product spaces, 
and the Fubini theorem. L" spaces and their properties. Prerequisite: Math 139 or 
equivalent 

215 Introduction to Functional Analysis (3) Robinson and Staff 


Topological and metric spaces; Tychonoff theorem; Banach spaces; linear func 
tionals and operators; Hahn- Banach closed graph and open-mapping theorems; 
uniform boundedness; Hilbert spaces; eigenvalues, projections. Prerequisite 
Math 214 or equivalent. 

16 Topics in Real and Functional Analysis (3) Staff 
Possible topics include Banach algebras, function algebras, spectral theory for 
bounded and unbounded operators, harmonic analysis on topological groups 
and semigroups. Topological vector spaces and operator algebras. Topics in 
ergodic theory and dynamical systems. Prerequisite: permission of instructor 

217 i be repeated for € redit with permission : 

Irdinary Differential Equations (3) Glick, Hockett 
First course in ordinary differential equations. Existence and uniqueness of 
solutions, continuity of solutions with respect to initial conditions, Gronwall's 
Inequality. Properties of linear systems, phase portraits, planar systems and 

218 quincaré Bendixson theory Prerequisite Math 139 or equivalent. RU 

Opics in Ordinary Differential Equations (3) Glick and Staff 
Topics selected from stability theory, nonlinear oscillations, bifurcation theory, 
functional differential equations. Prerequisite: Some background in ordinary 
ifferential equations and permission of the instructor. May be repeated for credit 
2 mm permission. 
artial Differential Equations (3) Baginski 
Classical techniques for the solution of linear partial differential equations. 
Laplace's equation, Poisson's equation, heat equation, and wave equation. Exis- 
lence and uniqueness of solutions. Maximum principles. Separation of variables, 
Fourier series, eigenfunction expansions, and Green's functions. Prerequisite 
221 Math 140 or permission of instructor 
Modern Partial Differential Equations (3) Baginski 
mphasis on modern theory and analytical techniques applied to the solution of 
Partial differential equations. Topics include Sobolev spaces, generalized solu- 
lions, strong solutions and regularity; Sobolev imbedding theorem; Rellich— 
Ondrachov theorem; Leray—Schauder fixed-point theorems; nonlinear eigen- 
222 kalue problems. Prerequisite Math 219 or permission of instructor. 
ntroduction to Numerical Analysis (3) Gupta 
Computer arithmetic and round-off errors. Solution of linear and nonlinear 
Systems, Interpolation and approximations. Numerical differentiation and inte- 
gration. Eigenvalues and eigenvectors. Prerequisite; Math 33 and computer pro- 
, ramming, 
Numerical Solution of Ordinary and Gupta 
Partial Differential Equations (3) 
Initial and boundary value problems for ordinary differential equations. Error 
Propagation, convergence and stability. Finite difference and finite element 
Methods for partial differential equations. Prerequisite: knowledge of differential 
2 equations and computer programming. 
*Tgodic Theory (3) Robinson 
Tgodicity, mixing, the K-property and the Bernoulli property. Poincaré recur- 
ce. the Rohlin lemma, the ergodic theorem, and entropy theory. Additional 
ct from isomorphism theory, spectral theory, the theory of joinings, and 
226 Donat theory. Prerequisite: Math 214 or permission of instructor. 
amical Systems and Chaos (3) Hockett 
‘near and nonlinear systems, flows, Poincaré maps, structural stability. Exam- 
Ples of chaotic systems in the physical sciences. Local bifurcations, center mani- 


= Po oo as R. 
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fold theory, normal forms, the averaging theorem. Hyperbolic invariant sh 
strange attractors, the Smale horseshoe, symbolic dynamics. Prerequisite: M 
124 and 140 or permission of instructor. jd 
231 Topics in Applied Mathematics (3) Baginski, 6 
Possible topics include, but are not limited to, the calculus of variations, i 
theory, nonlinear partial differential equations, and mathematical programm 
May be repeated for credit u 
232 Topics in Numerical Analysis (3) ye 
Numerical methods and software. Introductions to the methods, tools, and iat 
of numerical computation. Problem solving using standard mathematical 
ware, such as IMSL and LINPACK. Interpolation; linear and nonlinear equali? į 
Differential equations. Prerequisite: matrix theory, differential equations: 
FORTRAN programming. 
Stochastic Processes (3) Jung 
A mathematically rigorous study of conditional probability and expe i 
martingales, stopping times, Brownian motion, and Markov processes. preri 
site: Math 214 or the equivalent. T 
Combinatorics (3) Bonin, Simion, U j 
A graduate-level introduction to fundamental methods and current pat 
problems in partially ordered sets, constructive combinations, tableauX 
tions. Prerequisite: Math 113, undergraduate modern algebra and linear alg” 
or permission of instructor. ln 
262 Graph Theory (3) Bonin, Simion, U h 
Graphical enumeration, factors, planarity and graph coloring, algebraic f 
theory, extremal graph theory, problems ranging from classical results to ag 
research, applications. Prerequisite: Math 113, undergraduate modern 
and linear algebra, or permission of instructor. Uli»? 
263 Topics in Combinatorial Mathematics (3) Bonin, Simion, Jd 
Topics selected, based on students’ interests, from a wide range of T° 44 
subjects in combinatorics, its relations with other areas of mathemati ig) 
applications. Recent selections have included matroid theory, combing ic 
designs, coding theory, topological methods in partially ordered sets, 


24 


m 


26 


mà 


methods in combinatorics. May be repeated for credit. M 
271 Mathematical Logic (3) Harizanov, 
Model theory: the relation between a formal language (syntax) and its intë the” 
tions (semantics). Consistency, completeness, and compactness. Tars™*” 4 its 
rem on the inexpressibility of truth. Godel’s incompleteness theore™ 
impact on mathematics. Moses 
272 Topics in Logic (3) HarizanoV: ^ 4 op 
Topics selected from a broad spectrum of areas of logic and applications: 
students’ suggestions and interests. May be repeated for credit. pons 
281 General Topology (3) d 


an 
Topological spaces, bases, open sets and closed sets; continuous maps uc 
homeomorphisms; connectedness and compactness; metric topology’ Prandt 
topology and quotient topology; separation axioms; covering spaces 8n 
mental groups. pons 
282 Algebraic Topology (3) s, si 
Fundamental groups and the Van Kampen theorem; simplicial complex". gis 
plicial homology, and Euler characteristic; singular homology, Mayer” all f 
sequences. Topics may include cohomology, cup products, and Poincà! ite: 
classification of surfaces; knots and their fundamental groups. Prerequis!^ 
281 or permission of instructor. nd suf | 
287 Differentiable Manifolds (3) Glick, Rong, ? imb | 
Smooth manifolds, tangent vectors and tangent bundles, submanifolds, sg the” 
dings and immersions, vector fields. Additional topics chosen from 58)" seo" 
rem, transversality, orientability, tensors, differential forms and Sto d of 
rem, deRahm cohomology, Riemannian metrics. Prerequisite: at J 
Sti 


permission of the instructor. and 

288 Topics in the Theory of Manifolds (3) Glick, Rong, gos 
Topics may include Euler characteristic and Poincaré-Hopf index, Lie ude 
group actions on manifolds, differential equations on manifolds, vector ures” 
and characteristic classes, Morse theory, cobordism, exotic smooth struc 
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manifolds. Prerequisite: Math 287 or permission of the instructor. May be re 
peated for credit with permission 

289 Topics in Topology (3) Rong 
Topics may include hyperbolic structures on surfaces and 3-manifolds; knot 
theory; topology of 3-manifolds; topology of 4-manifolds. Prerequisite: Math 282 
or permission of the instructor. May be repeated for credit with permission 


295 Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated for credit. 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
May be repeated for credit 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
See Civi] Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering. 


MI 
"UROBIOLOGY AND IMMUNOLOGY 


estore P. 


D. Ki "ting C W. A 
Sociate Kind (Acting Chair), J.W. Albright 


Professors G.V. Stokes, C.A. Holland 


M - A > 
Rajon i^ Of Science in the field of microbiology—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a 
n bi 


Unde ological or physical sciences from this University, or an equivalent degree. The 
12; Chen uate program must have included the following courses or equivalent BiSc 11- 
Maduate 11-12, 151-52, 153-54; Math 30, 31 (31 may be taken concurrently with the 
? program); Phys 1, 2. 
a red: the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 
ae Arts and Sciences. A total of 30 credit hours is required, 24 hours of course work 
7-7 Ours of thesis (Micr 299—300). The course work must include Bioc 221—22 and Micr 
With the © remaining academic work should consist of graduate-level courses selected 
approval of the department. 


Do 

ments Or of Philosophy in the field of microbiology— Required: the general require- 

ter] ated under Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The 

discipli Examination covers at least four fields, two of which must be in microbiological 
es, 


Rese, 

oly rch fields: immunology, pathogenic microbiology (including subdisciplines of bacte- 

8y, mi Parasitology, and mycology), and molecular and cellular biology (including virol- 
Crobial physiology, and genetics). 


2 ; 

12 Pathogenic Bacteriology (3) Staff 
ecture course, with focus on the molecular events of the host—pathogen 

22 relationship. (Spring) 


Icrobial Physiology I (3) Staff 
Icrobial structure, nutrition, transport, growth, genetics, metabolism, and regu- 

22 atory mechanisms. Prerequisite: Bioc 221—22 (Fall) 
Microbial Physiology II (3) Staff 


© actions of antimicrobial agents and antibiotics on the structure and bio- 
Chemistry of microorganisms at the cellular and molecular level. Prerequisite: 
229 ] icr 225 or permission of instructor (Spring) 2 
mmunology (3) Kind 
ecture course. Fundamental immunologic concepts. Antigens, antibodies, anti- 
gen and antibody reactions in vitro and in vivo, and the immune response. 
233 wrequisite: Bioc 221-22 (Fall) 


Irology (3) Stokes 
Biochemical, genetic, and pathogenic characterization of viruses. Prerequisite: 

235 p € 221-22 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 
uman and Transforming Viruses (3) Holland 


Urrent concepts of transformation and disease caused by RNA and DNA viruses. 
requisite: Micr 233. (Spring) 
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258 Microbial Genetics (2) be 
Survey of microbial systems that depict basic conc epts of genetic princip 
(Spring) Kind 

260 Cellular and Molecular Immunology (3) id 
Advanced seminars in cellular and molecular immunology. Prerequisite: M 
229. (Spring) stall 

277—78 Seminar: Microbiology (1—1) 
Required of graduate students. (Academic year) suf 

293 Special Topics (arr.) inj 
Selected topics in microbiology. May be repeated for credit (Fall and ut 

295 Research (arr.) 


Content differs each time the course is offered; mav be repeated for credit. (el 
and spring) suf 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) suf 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) E 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examinati 
May be repeated for credit sul 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


MOLECULAR AND CELLULAR ONCOLOGY ne 


S.R. Patierno (Director), J.D. Ahlgren, J.J. Bernstein, P. Cohen, E.C DeFabo, B. Diet 
G.M. Fiskum, A.L. Goldstein, C. Holland, S.P. Ivy, J.K. Kelleher, K.A. Kennedy, ' R 
Kessler, P.D. Kind, P. Klubes, A. Kumar, S.K. Ladisch, P.S. Latham, H.G. Mandel, P» 
Manning, M.J. Manyak, W.D. Merritt, T.W Moody, D.W. Morris, F.P. Noonan, J.M. AM. 
tein, R.R. Quinones, R.A. Petryshyn, G.H. Reaman, C.C. Rodgers, J.M. Rosenstein , 
Schwartz, H. Sidransky, R.S. Siegal, S.G. Silverberg, R.K. Sokas, S.J. Soldin, J.A 5 

M.A. Stepp, LA. Tabarra, T.N Tsangaris, L.S. Welch, B.W. Wessels, W.R. Wilson 


: - jsité 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of molecular and cellular oncology Preset 

A bachelor’s degree in chemistry, biological sciences, or an approved related fie quat? 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Grae. 


School of Arts and Sciences. Course work must include: Bioc 221—22, 250, 266; Bi 


thal 
Phar 203; Onco 221, 222, 223, 


224. Courses related to molecular and cellular oncologi; 
may be included in the program include: Anat 256, 260, 261: Bioc 234, 251, 252, 270; 40, 
126, 227, 229, 230, 275; E&RP 210; Gnet 256; Micr 229, 233, 258, 260; Phar 220, 222, 
242; Rad 203; Stat 127, 129. 


is 
Research fields: Chemical, viral, nutritional, UV light, and radiation carcinogen’ 
tumor cell biology and metabolism; gene regulation; oncogenes and tumor suppr uU 
genes; growth factors; chemotherapy and mechanisms of resistance; radiotherapy; ! ] and 
notherapy; immunology of bone marrow transplant; development of immunologic” and 
molecular markers for diagnosis and detection; tumor immunology; epidemio 08) 
prevention; cancer and AIDS; mechanisms of metastasis. 


221 The Basic Science of Oncology (3) j diatio® 
Epidemiology, genetics, viruses, oncogenes, chemical carcinogenesis, ™ mor 
carcinogenesis, tumor growth, metastasis, biochemistry of cancer cells mo 
markers, hormones and cancer, cancer immunobiology, radiotherapy: © 
therapy and immunotherapy. (Fall) 

222 Molecular Oncology (2) ced © 
Seminar course dealing with molecular basis for the topics introdu 
Onco 221 (Spring) 

223 Formulating and Testing Hypotheses (2) anc ology 
Application of deductive logic in formulating testable hypotheses in ila 
research and designing experimental protocols to test such hypotheses. ntifie 
primary research literature for instruction on critical analysis of the p 
literature. Admission by permission of instructor. 

224 Research Seminar (2) " and 

Forum for students to present their research findings before fellow stude cto 

program faculty for critical evaluation. Admission by permission of 1n 


t 
e 


MUSEUM STUDIES 201 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
May be repeated for credit. 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


MUSEUM STUDIES 


oo) 
"Iittee on Museum Studies 
"» Malaro (Director), R.L. Humphrey, C.R. Rose, A.D. Andrews, J. Vlach 


tal olumbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmen- 
Dto Togram leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of museum studies. The 
Bram is designed for those who seek a deepening of their primary academic interest 


alon r : 

in With training in the broad range of talents required in the successful operation of 

mda The goal of the program is to produce graduates who are prepared to assume 
u 


m positions that require both scholarship and functional skills. (Students whose 
Tinterests are primarily curatorial should consider applying for the Master of Arts in 
‘whee disc ipline with a concentration in museum training; those interested in 
$c ra education should refer to the Master of Arts in Teaching under the Graduate 
of Education and Human Development.) 

tires applying for candidacy in the Museu m Studies Program must meet all general 
at ‘Ments for admission to the Graduate School. The student must have an undergradu- 
ajor, or its equivalent, relevant to the proposed academic core and must be able to 
er a sufficient breadth of academic preparation to support the proposed graduate 

l pre study. Prior museum training is not a requirement 
Offered Paring the academic core portion of the program of study, students draw on courses 
Portion y the appropriate ac ademic departments. Courses relevant to the museum studies 
of the program are described below and are supplemented by additional courses 


Off 
at the Y other departments. A representative list of these supplemental courses appears 
Md of this section. 
paci mamittee on Museum Studies serves the Museum Studies Program in an advisory 
mithsonj members are drawn from several departments of the University and from the 
làn Institution. 


Careg: 
their 


sing of Arts in the field of museum studies Required: the general requirements 
tequires A er Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The degree 
i "5 à minimum of 42 hours of course work. At least 15 hours of course work must be 
Scie cc demic core disc ipline, for example, American studies, anthropology, biological 
tion, Stu, geology and paleobiology, history, or an appropriate interdisciplinary combina- 
Departm €nts with appropriate preparation and interests may enroll in courses in the Art 
Concern c At least 15 hours of course work must be in museum studies courses that 
and E functions as museum administration, collections management, exhibiting, 
Washi ‘t care and conservation. At least 6 hours must be in a museum internship in the 
on cp, Ston area or elsewhere. The student must pass a comprehensive examination based 


“Olrse w R 
5e work and submit a research paper. 


201 Introduction to Museum Studies: P. Spiess 
istory and Philosophy of Museums (3) 
“Museums viewed from historical, philosophical, and practical perspectives. 
Examination and comparison of types of collecting organizations. Analysis of 
meet studies on the status of museums and their public programs 
all) 

202 Introduction to Museum Studies: Administration (3) Malaro 
Overall operation of the museum: legal status of the museum and its obligations 
to the public; governance, staffing, policymaking as a nonprofit organization 

203 theory applied to practical situations _ (Spring) 4 

* fiscal Management of Nonprofit Organizations (3) Staff 
Basic concepts of general accounting; fund accounting for nonprofit organiza- 
lions; budgets and budget systems; use of the budget as a management tool; 
Interest rates and risk analysis; other financial management concepts 

(Spring) : 


202 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


215 Collections Management: Legal and Ethical Issues (3) " 
Establishing collections policies; laws, regulations, conventions, and codes 


: mer; 
affect acquisitions, deacc essions, loans, and collection care; accountabilily: 
cess problems (Fall) 


216 Collections Management: Practical Applications (3) P 
The implementation of collections policies: establishing and managing 007 
tions, management procedures and systems, dox umentation of collections; 


. . ^ j 
ords preservation, collections access and storage, handling, packing and $ 

: 
ping, and inventory control (Spring) 


270 Museum Exhibition: Curatorial Research and Planning (3) puc 
Museum research from a curatorial point of view, with emphasis on exhi t 
conceptualization and development. Research techniques, information $0 
script production (Fall) jet 

271 Museum Exhibition: Design Processes (3 or 6) Sims, Vo i 
The processes of research, conceptualization, planning, and evaluation r 
designer’s point of view. Focus is on individual projects with some group ©? d 
oration. The designer’s vocabulary, visual thinking, design documentation. 
specifications. (Fall and spring) ala 

291 Museum Internship (1 to 6) M ibl 
Individual work experience in museums of the Washington area and pos, | 
elsewhere. Each student should make arrangements with the Director ? 
Museum Studies Program. Museum internships are supervised by one or m l 
members of the cooperating museum staff in the areas of museum manage? 
object care and conservation, exhibiting. (Fall, spring, and summer) suf 

295 Directed Research (3) + be 
Individual research on special topics in the museum field. Topics ma y 
approved by the Director of the Museum Studies Program. May be repeat 
credit. (Fall, spring, and summer) stall 

297 Special Topics (3) 

May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. 


Related courses offered by other departments: 
AmCv/Anth 294 Field and Laboratory Research in Archaeology 
Art 209 Exhibition and Display Design 
Art/Anth 292 Introduction to Conservation 
Art/Anth 293 Preventive Conservation Techniques 
Art/Anth 212 Advanced Conservation Techniques 
Educ 223 Museum Audiences 
Educ 227 Museum Evaluation 
Educ 230 Managing Computer Applications 
Educ 240 Proposal Writing 
Educ/AmCv 286 Interpretation in the Historic House Museum 
TrDa 231 Lighting Design 
TrDa 233 Architecture of Theatre and Exhibit Spaces 
TrDa 234 Scene Design: Renderings 
TrDa 235 Scene Design: Model Making 


NATIONAL CENTER FOR COMMUNICATION STUDIES E 
See Communication Studies. 
NEUROSCIENCE 


Committee on Neuroscience 


3 
S.A. Moody (Director), J. Baumgold, N.A. Breslin, S. Dopkins, G. Fiskum, S. Huang É | 


Kelly, J.M. Krum, T.W. Moody, R.J. Packer, D.C. Perry, K.D. Peusner, J.M. Rosenstein " 
Rosenthal, L.A. Rothblat, D.A. Schessel, S 


sel, S. J. Schiff, R.J. Walsh, L.L. Werling ‘A 
i 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of neuroscience— Prerequisite: A bachelor's deg" 
chemistry, biological sciences, or an approved related field. gdual? 
Required: the general requirements st : 


ated under Columbian College and G 
curriculum consists of 72 credit hours, including 
arch. Course work must include Bioc 22 —22, 280; 


1207! 


School of Arts and Sciences. The t 215 


hours of dissertation rese 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH 203 


Neus 291; Phar 203, 280; Psyc 268, 281; Stat 127, Statistics for the Biological Sciences 
Uses related to neuroscience that may be included in the program include Anat 
is tke 280, 277; Bioc 250, 266; Micr 229; Psyc 223, 281, 282. The general examination 
Puro n in three of six fields: neurochemistry/neuropharmacology, behavioral science, 
tnetis oY Neuropathology, neuroimmunology, neurophysiology, and molecular 
atio ach fields: cerebral ischemia, neural transplantation, molecular mechanism of 
n of drugs of abuse, neurotransmitter systems (excitatory amino acids, cholinergics, 
Psycho nolamines), neuropeptides, neuroendocrinology, developmental neurobiology, 
iology of learning and memory. 


220 Neurodegenerative Diseases (2) 
Pathophysiology of neurodegenerative diseases from the perspectives of clinical 
and basic science investigators 
230 Skills for Careers in Science (2) 
Planning seminars, research writing techniques, designing grant applications, 
ethical issues in the sciences, including responsible use of animals. 
1 Neuroscience Internship (2) 
Limited to Ph.D. candidates in the neuroscience program. Rotation through 
. Selected laboratories during the first year of study 
2 Seminar (1) 
"search reports and discussions by guest lecturers, faculty, and students. May 
be repeated once for credit. 
Current Topics in Neuroscience (1) 
esentations and discussion on current topics based on journal publications 
?96 Advanced Studies (1) 
Presentation and discussion of research by invited speakers. A different area of 
neurobiology will be studied each semester. 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
-imited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
May be repeated for credit 
Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


294 


398 


399 


Op 
ERATIONS RESEARCH 


I D. Gross, N.D. Singpurwalla, A.V. Fiacco, G.P. McCormick, J.E. Falk (Chair), 

Adjus , an 

Pr ke Professor R.H. Clark 

Associate o Lecturers J.F. Ince, R. Srinivasan, J.L. Kreuser 

Í Ssistant Professor T.A. Mazzuchi 

Assistan Professors T.Z. Irony, H.G. Abeledo 
ofessorial Lecturer M.A. Youngren 


Se t 
Profe ae School of Engineering and Applied Science for programs leading to the master’s, 
“onal, and doctoral degrees. 


201 Survey of Operations Research: Abeledo and Staff 
terministic Models (3) 
asic concepts and techniques of deterministic operations research modeling as 
&pplied to problems in industrial, governmental, and military decision making. 
ear, integer, nonlinear, and dynamic programming; networks; game theory 
202 erequisite: Math 33 or permission of instructor. (Fall) l 3 
urvey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3) Mazzuchi and Staff 
Basic concepts and techniques of stochastic operations research modeling as 
aPplied to problems in industrial, governmental, and military decision making. 
atkov chains, queuing, inventory, regression analysis, forecasting, decision 
analysis, and simulation. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 33, or permission of 
2 Instructor, (Spring) 
~ Mathematics in Operations Research (3) Fiacco and Staff 
oundations of optimization theory: linear algebra, advanced calculus, and real 
analysis. Geometrical interpretations. Numerical methods and use of soft- 
Ware. Applications to modeling techniques in operations research. Prerequisite 
Math 33. (Fall and spring) 


A oim ag 
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216 Stochastic Foundations of Operations Research (3) Irony and » 

Topics in probability theory, stochastic processes, and statistical infer" 
Foundations of probability, conditional probability, the Poisson process, ^ 
kov chains, and Bayesian inference. Introduction to modeling and decis, 
making using influence diagrams. Prerequisite: ApSc 116 or permission 
instructor (Fall and spring) suf 

Analytic Models for Management and Administration (3) Clark and 

Application of quantitative methods and « oncepts and experimental technit 

taken from system theorv, simulation, decision analysis, discounting, que 

mathematical programming, and functional analysis. For graduate students? 

side the School of Engineering and Applied Science. (Fall and spring), y 

Systems Thinking and Policy Modeling I (3) Clark and $ 4 

Stock-flow analysis of feedback svstems presented for policy 

agement. System dynamics; 

problem-solving process 

and summer) sul 

236 Systems Thinking and Policy Modeling II (3) Clark and > ; 
Case studies in dynamic policy analysis. Use of mic rocomputers in simul 
The class collectively models and simulates a social system to explore po^ 
options. Prerequisite: OR 235 (Spring) stall 

237 Logistics Planning (3) " 
Quantitative methods in model building for logistics systems, including o 
zation, procurement, transportation, inventory, maintenance, and their inte inf 
tionships. Stresses applications. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 33. (Spr 
even years) 

251 Linear Programming (3) Abeledo and = 
The simplex method, its variants, and recent interior methods considere " 
theoretical and computational points of view. Duality, sensitivity, and part. 
tric programming. Large-scale optimization. Prerequisite: OR 209 or perm! 
of instructor. (Fall and spring) stall 

252 Nonlinear Programming I (3) Abeledo and "in 
Basic theoretical and computational topics in optimization theory, incl 

convexity and the optimality conditions. Algorithms for solving unconstral 

linearly constrained, and nonlinearly constrained problems. Applications: 

requisite: OR 209 or permission of instructor (Spring) "n 

Integer and Network Programming (3) Soland an tions 

Methods and applications of optimization problems requiring integral perm 

Implicit enumeration, branch-and-bound, and « utting plane methods. Ne 


23: 


analysis and ™ 
principles of systems employed to struct a) 
Systems modeling using microcomputers. 


N 
gi 


programming: shortest route, maximum flow, minimum cost flow, and minini 

spanning tree problems. Computational complexity. Prerequisite: OR 2 

permission of instructor (Spring, odd years) qst 
254 Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Falk an 


Optimization Theory (3) l 
Analysis of optimization models, including areas of nutrition, water po port 
energy, reliability, inventory control, game theory, chemical equilibrium: /$ 
folio selection, and parameter estimation. Solution of models via the , 
modeling software Prerequisite: Math 33 (Fall) d sull 
261 Theory of Games (3) Falk anC*,, 
Mathematical models of conflict and cooperation with applications per 
nomics, business, defense, transportation, and societal issues (voting prm 
fair division, auctions). Concept and computation of equilibrium in D* : 
games. Prerequisite: Math 33 (Fall) q staf 
Decision Analysis (3) Soland n@ rid: 
Decision making under certainty, uncertainty, and one and several & ility 
Decision analysis and decision trees, value of information, subjective precision 
and Bayesian statistics, utility and value theories, multiple-criteria OR 20 
making and optimization, goal programming. Prerequisite: ApSc 116 an 
or 251; or permission of instructor (Fall, even years) x "nm 
Forecasting Techniques (3) Mazzuchi evel 
Regression analysis and other heuristic forecasting techniques. Detaile moving 
ment of the Box—Jenkins technique for time-series analysis, including 
averages and exponential smoothing as special cases. Application to eng 


utio 


N 
n] 
— 


inet" 


s 
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Ing, business, and economics using special computer software packages. Prereq- 
uisite: OR 216. (Fall, odd years) 

73 Discrete Systems Simulation (3) Gross and Staff 
Simulation of discrete stochastic models. Simulation languages. Random- 
number/random-variate generation. Statistical design and analysis of experi- 
ments, terminating/nonterminating simulations; comparisons of system designs 
Determination of input distributions. Variance reduction. Validation of models 

277 Prerequisite ApSc 116, CSci 51, or permission of instructor. (Spring) j 
Queuing Theory (3) Gross and Staff 

Single-channel exponential queuing systems, Markovian single- and multiple- 

channel models, including birth—death processes, finite sources, Erlangian 

models. General arrival and service patterns. Jackson networks. Model building, 
basic solution techniques, and formal theoretical developments. Prerequisite: OR 

216 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

Inventory Control (3) Gross and Staff 

athematical techniques applied to decisions about when and how much to 

Produce or purchase. Mathematical models of inventory systems with determin- 

Istic and stochastic demands, continuous and periodic review policies, multi- 

item models with constraints, multi-echelon models. Prerequisite: ApSc 116 or 

Permission of instructor. (Fall, odd years) 

Reliability Theory I (3) Singpurwalla and Staff 

athematical theory: coherent structures, association of random variables, 

Stochastic characterization of wear, preservation theorems, bounds and inequal- 

ities. Statistical theory: probabilistic derivation of failure models; Bayesian 

methods. Life testing, survival analysis, expert opinion. Prerequisite: OR 216 or 

282 permission of instructor. (Fall) ! 

Quality Control and Acceptance Sampling (3) Mazzuchi and Staff 
Mathematical and statistical approaches to quality assurance. Control charts 
acceptance sampling by attributes and variables, outgoing quality levels, cost 
Of quality, relationship between reliability and quality, Bayesian techniques 
and time-series methods. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or permission of instructor 

284 (Spring) 

Computer-Intensive Methods in Industrial Singpurwalla, Toman, and Staff 
and Engineering Statistics (3) 

mputer-aided design and analysis of industrial experiments, including facto- 
rial, Taguchi, and other designs. Analysis of survival, reliability, and quality 
Contro] data, including reliability growth and point processes. Simulation tech- 
hiques in reliability analysis. Corequisites: OR 281; Stat 217. Same as Stat 284. 

291 (Fall, odd years) 

I blems in Operations Research (3) Fiacco and Staff 
Field experience in operations research on a team basis. Each small group locates 
3n actual problem and formulates a solution using operations research models. 

297 erequisite: Knowledge of FORTRAN or BASIC. (Fall and spring) 


279 


28 


eri 


Special Topics (3) Staff 
elected topics in operations research, as arranged. May be repeated for credit 

29 requisite: permission of instructor. (As arranged) 
B earch (arr.) Staff 
289399 asic or applied research in operations research. May be repeated for credit. 
351 pesis Research (3-3) Staff 
~“vanced Topics in Mathematical Programming (3) Falk and Staff 


Tactional and geometric programming, branch-and-bound methods, max—min 
Fioblems, Lagrangian algorithms, nonconvex optimization techniques. Prerequi- 

352 M 252 or permission of instructor. (Spring, every third year) 
0 near Programming II (3) Fiacco and Staff 
Pu imality conditions, convex analysis, development of families of uncon- 
tained and constrained algorithms. Discussion of key results in mathematical 
Programming, such as duality, rate of convergence, nonconvex programming, 


a Sensitivity analysis. Prerequisite: OR 252 or permission of instructor. 


3 tas 
Sensitivity and Stability Analysis in Optimization (3) Fiacco and Staff 
ects of data perturbations on solutions of a nonlinear programming problem. 


: eon results that characterize and validate calculation of sensitivity of 
Ptimal values, solution points, and multipliers with respect to changes in 


a a e ag 
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ih 

parameters. Sensitivity formulas, bounds for optimal values and solution po" 
Prerequisite: OR 252 (Spring, every third year) si 

354 Optimization Using Factorable Functions (3) Falk and " 
Nonlinear programming when the problem functions are fac torable. Poly s 


structure of derivatives, high-order unconstrained algorithms, matrix Me™, 


for nonlinear programming, global solution to non onvex programs, Karmanó" 
projective method and related interior point methods. Prerequisite: OR n 
(Spring, every third year) ou 

371 Advanced Topics in Forecasting (3) Singpurwalla and } 
Dynamic linear models, Kalman filtering, non-Gaussian filtering, spectra jo 
ysis, simulation techniques and optimal control. Prerequisite; OR 271 or pé? 
sion of instructor (Spring, even years) m 

373 Design and Analysis of Simulation Experiments (3) Gross and je 
Special topics from among perturbation and sensitivity analysis, initial per^ 
problems and w arm-up periods for nonterminating simulations, variance "E 
tion techniques, response surface methods, developments in simulation” 
ware. Prerequisite: OR 273 or permission of instructor (Fall, even wr 

377 Advanced Stochastic Models in Operations Research (3) Gross and* 
Applied probability models, including the 


Poisson process, continuous , 
denumerable-state Markov processes, renewal theory, semi-Markov regene™ 
processes. Applications to queues, 


inventories, and other operations re $ | 
systems. Prerequisite: OR 277 or permission of instructor. (Fall, odd "i | 

381 Reliability Theory II (3) Singpurwalla an 
Mathematical theory: stochastic characterization of multivariate survival 
models and wear processes, and reliat 


{s 
e 
jility theory for multistate compor; T 
Statistical theory: recent developments in analysis of failure data. Prered 
OR 281. (Spring, odd years) 


391 Project for Professional Degree (3) 
Limited to students in the professional degree 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


«atit 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examinat 
May be repeated for credit stall 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Limited to Doctor of Science candidates M 


ff 
Fiacco and : 
program. (Fall and ut. 


ay be repeated for credit. 


PHARMACOLOGY Ai 
p 
Professors H.G. Mandel (Chair), J.A. Straw, P Klubes, F.P. Abramson, T.L. Loo (Rese 
K.A. Kennedy 


: R patier™ 
Associate Professors D.C. Perry, J. Baumgold (Research), M.R. Pranzatelli, S.R- 
Assistant Professor L.L. Werling 


of 
Master of Science in the field of pharmacology—Prerequisite: a Bachelor 0 


(inf 
Bachelor of Science degree. The undergraduate program must have included the t 
Courses, or equivalent: BiSc 11—12; Phys 1, 2; Math 31, 32; Chem 11-12, 22, 1 
153—54. A course in physical ch 
Required: the gene 
School of Arts 
299—300 


emistry is also recommended Grad 
ral requirements stated under Columbian College and 203 205 
and Sciences, including Bioc 221-22: Phyl 201, 212; Phar 


ts 
Doctor of Philosophy in the fiel 


stated under Columbian College 
Research fields: molecular c 
AIDS chemotherapy, neuroph 
molecular pharmacology 
analytic pharmacology. 


n ru 
d of pharmacology Required: the general require 
and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. "o 
arcinogenesis, genetic toxicology, cancer chem@ ap? 
armacology, pharmacology of drug abuse, biochem jcro" 
and toxicology, drug metabolism, pharmacokinetics 


and $9 

203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology Klubes 8? 
and Toxicology (3) pructl® 
Basic principles of pharmacolo , 


gy, including drug receptor interactions iar con 
ps, pharmacokinetics, membrane phenomena, Ce toge esis: 
mechanisms of mutagenesis, carcinogenesis, tera 


activity relationshi 
trol mechanisms; 


PHARMACOLOGY 207 


and specific organ toxicity; risk assessment and extrapolation. Admission by 
Permission of the instructor (Fall) 

205 Pharmac ology (8) Straw and Staff 
Lectures, laboratory, conferences on interaction of drugs and biological systems 
as a basis of rational disease therapy. Prerequisite: Phar 203, courses in biochem- 

54, Stry and physiology, or approval of department (Fall 

“20 Molecular Events in Toxic Actions (2) Kennedy 
Metabolism of xenobiotics to cytotoxic products. Environmental and genetic 
factors influencing toxic actions. Molecular mechanisms of toxicity. Prerequisite 

>, Phar 203 (Spring) 

222 Genetic Toxicology (2) Staff 
The action of chemicals and radiation in the induction of DNA damage and repair 
in vitro and in vivo and the sequelae of these processes in cells and mammals 
DNA repair mechanisms, mammalian cell toxicity, mutagenesis, and carcino- 


, Benesis. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22. (Spring) 
30 Special Topics in Toxicology (arr.) Staff 
Selected aspects of toxicology. Content differs each time the course is offered 
240 ET be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
olecular Pharmacology and Toxicology (2) Patierno 
he impact of molecular biology on pharmacology and toxicology. Molecular 
mechanisms of drug and chemical action. Gene regulation in metabolism, recep- 
tor activity, signal transduction, and cellular stress responses. Gene therapy 
24: Prerequisite Phar 203, Bioc 221-22, or permission of instructor (Spring) 
42 Molecular Carcinogenesis (2 Patierno 
olecular biology of cancer initiation and progression. Molecular mechanisms 
of DNA sequence alteration and repair. Oncogenes, tumor suppressor genes, 
and metastasis suppressor genes. Prerequisite: Bioc 221—22 or permission of 
Instructor 
Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) Perry 
Recent advances and research in pharmacology. Presentations by laboratory 
Scientists from neighboring institutions (Spring) 
98 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) Mandel and Staff 


Seminars on mechanisms by which drugs inhibit the growth of tumor cells. 
25 (Spring, even years) 


we Readings: Cancer and Cancer Chemotherapy (2) Klubes 
Selected readings and discussion of recent advances in cancer and cancer 
2 chemotherapy research. Prerequisite: Phar 201 or 205 (Spring, odd years) 
harmacology Seminar (1) Mandel 
cent advances in pharmacology. Content differs each time the course is offered; 

May be repeated once for credit (Fall) 
Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) Staff 


echanisms for the absorption, distribution, metabolism, and excretion of drugs 
and the physical, chemical, and biological factors affecting these processes are 
Studied through extensive reading of classical and current original literature 


273 pre duisite: Bioc 221-22, Phar 203, or permission of the instructor (Spring) 
‘armacokinetics: Principles and Applications (2) Abramson and Staff 


description of compartmental and physiological models of drug disposition. 
oblem solving to obtain rate constants, organ clearances, etc., from experimen- 
tal data, Examples of drug disposition exemplifying various pharmacokinetic 
&pproaches. (Spring) 
dvanced Topics in Pharmacology Abramson and Staff 
and Toxicology (1) 
ctures and seminars on advances in mechanisms of drug action, pharmacology 
Of new drugs, theoretical aspects of pharmacology, laboratory techniques. May be 
9 Tepeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
. ,"Uropsychopharmacology (3) Perry and Staff 
? pharmacology and toxicology of drugs that affect the peripheral autonomic, 
Sensorimotor, and central nervous systems Requires permission of instructor. 
(Fall) 
z Neuropharmacology (2) Perry, Werling 
Undamental principles. Electrophysiological and biochemical techniques. 
‘“eurotransmitters and their pathways in the central nervous system. Drug effects 
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Jur 
on neurotransmitter pathways. Biochemical basis of mental disease. Prem 
site: Phar 205 or 279 or permission of instructor 


(Spring) su 
295 Reading and Research (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit sul 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) ai 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


à ation 
Limited to students preparing for tl 
May be repeated for credit su 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. M 


1e Doctor of Philosophy general examin 


ay be repeated for credit: 

PHILOSOPHY 

University Professors P.J. Caws, K.F. Schaffner 

Professors R.H. Schlagel, R.S. French, W B. Griffith (Chair), R.P. Churchill 

Associate Professor A. Altman 

Assistant Professor G. Weiss | 

: z ! 7 oci 

Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration in philosophy ands | 


policy—An interdisciplinary program that brings the normative, historic al, and anal ich 
logical skills of philosophical inquiry to bear upon contemporary problems of social aft 
Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university. Student 
expected to have completed the 


prerequisites to graduate courses dust 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Gra) 
School of Arts and Sciences. Two options are available at the discretion of the facull¥’ | 
minimum of 24 credit hours of approved graduate course work plus the successful 
tion of a thesis (Phil 299 300), or (2) a minimum of 36 credit hours of graduate cours? fro? 
that does not include a thesis. All students are required to take four courses selected ut 
Phil 230, 231, 235, 242, 255, 262, and HCS Phil 775; and, for the public policy coro 
courses, one from each of the following groups: (a) Econ 217 or another graduate, ij 
economics course; (b) PSc 203, 204, 212. 229, WStu 240; (c) Psyc 244, PSc 217, PAd 24 pol 


po 
a quantitative methods course, chosen in consultation with program advisor, from ive 


211, Stat 183, 111, 104, or PAd 295. Each candidate must pass a Master's Compre "sp 
Examination based on the particular interdisciplinary « omposition of the student "ibe 
gram of study. Prospective candidates should consult Professor W.B. Griffith, chal! 
department ye 
| courses in the department may ben 
work is required. See the Undergraduate 


With permission, a limited number of 100-leve 
for graduate credit; additional course 
Bulletin for course listings su 

201—2 Readings and Research (3—3) 

Advanced readings and reports. Investig 
(Academic year) Caw’ 
214 Structuralism and Hermeneutics (3) ? expres 
The notion of structure in the human sciences its antecedents, linguist hist” 
sion, and development in philosophy, anthropology, psychoanalys'® ics. 
riography, and criticism. Strategies for the decoding of structure in hermene . 
The apparent metamorphosis of structuralism in postmodern thinker pil 
230 Ethical Issues in Policy Arguments (3) Griffith, C tjon 
Critical analysis of ethical foundations of public policy arguments (protec ing O 
the environment, health and safety, equality of opportunity). Case stu 1,0 


` / eno ie 
appeals to societal values (preference—satisfaction, welfare improvem text 
norms of justice or f 


airness, and to moral rights. Attention to historical C? 
and commitments and to racial, gender, and class biases (Fall) Griffit 

231 Economic Justice (3) : 
Ethical and economic analysis of equity and efficiency of current U.9: 


distribution patterns. Theories of justice; economic theories of distribu 
sessment of redistribution policies. 


ation of special problems. 


inco" 
: 


tion; 9 


viffith en 
235 Ethics and Business (3) Grif a Jems 
Concepts and strategies of ethical analysis applied to specific business P ising 


e.g., risk management, plant reloc 
development of theory of corpor: 
(Spring) 


A yer 
ation, preferential hiring, political adv pP 291 


ate social responsibility. Same as 


209 


242 Philosophy, Law, and Social Policy (3 Altman 
Examination of basi questions about the role law can and should play in society 
Topics include the nature and basis of rights; theories of constitutional interpre 


i ] rn libe len 
tation proposals for legal and politic reform of Western liberal democrac 


x (Spring) i 
451 Seminar: Philosophy of Science (3) Schlagel 
... Selected topics 
252 Seminar: Epistemology (3) "em ochlagel 
1 Critic al examination of selected problems or theories of knowledge 
255 Philosophy of the Social Sciences (3 Altman 
Philosophic issues relating to theory, methodology, and application of the social 
| 262 scienc es 
Ji 


| Normative Issues in Foreign Policy (3) Churchill 
| Selected issues on the « omplexities of foreign policy from a normative perspec 
tive, including the ethics of military intervention, normative constraints 


Pursuit of national interest, the protection of human rights, and internation 
9 distri ive ; 
299_ tributive justice 


300 Thesis Researc h (3-3) Staff 
PRYSICg 
Pr L " 
"essors Oo Bergmann, A.J. Zuchelli, D.R. Lehman, B.L. Berman (Chair), L.C. Maximon 
(Research) 


Olesen: s 
Ass ‘sorial Lecturer R Eaton III 
SOciate p, 


tofessors W.C. Parke, N.K. Khatcheressian, E.P. Harper, W.J. Briscoe, J.R 


iis ey, H. Haberzettl, K.S. Dhuga 
~ Professors C. Bennhold, J.P. Connelly (Research), M.E. Reeves, Z Papandreou 
Ito 


(Visiting), D.G. Wiesler (Visiting) 
Master of Arts in the field of physics—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree with a major in 
+ Sics at this University, or an equivalent degree 

Under Sj master's degree program with thesis- Required: the general requitaibents stated 
Curso A. umbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sc iences and 30 credit he - x 
ho, Pork In physics, including Phys 211, 212, 214, 221—22, 299—300; plus two of the 
ng: Phys 224, 225—26, 231, 233, 234, 243, 244 

stated x master’s degree program without thesis— Required: the general requirements 


hou s of CT Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and 36 credit 
foll Ot course work in physics including Phys 211, 212, 214, 221-22; plus two of the 
Owing: P 


1 ys 224, 225—26, 231, 233, 234, 243, 244 

is s Successful completion of a high-level computer language course with a grade of A or 
equi ; : 
Wired for either option 


oc > se bttoa | we 
Unde tor of Philosophy in the field of physics—Required: the general requirements stated 


in regu mbian College and Graduate Sx hool of Arts and Scienc es, ine mding Me — 

M or 43 d courses Phys 209—210, 211, 212, 214, 221— 22, 224, 225, 226 or 232, 231,2 
4-14; Math 222 

electron h fields: nuclear physics—experimental and theoretic al studies on the struc tute, 

Mtep eden and strong interactions, and sc attering of taw-body systems at we ann 

of elec E energies; solid-state physics—high-T. superconductors, ultrasonic probing 
^ Scattering in solids, and surface physics 

tours at of a departmental graduate advisor is required for admission to all 200-level 

, With p Physics. 

lor grada o mnission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may hed taxon 

Bulles; ate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 


n for , ourse 


2 

8-10 Theoretical Methods in Classical and Quantum Physics (3—3) Bennhold, Harper 
Opics covered include solutions of partial differential equations encountered in 
Physics; techniques of linear algebra; calculus of variations; complex analysis; 
applications in physics of the theory of analytic functions; integral equations; 
and group theory in physics. (Academic year) 


listings 


210 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


a tt! 
211 Advanced Mechanics (3) Haber. 
Analytic methods of mechanics as a basis for modern theory; variational pri? 


: ions, 
ples, Lagrange's equations, Hamiltonian formulation, canonical transformatio 
classical perturbation theory (Fall) 


Special Relativity (3) Bergman 
Application of relativistic conc epts to the basic fields of physics; space and ue 
tensors and covariant mechanic s of point particles, covariant form of electromag 
netism, relativistic variational principles, relativistic quantum equations. 


(Fall) í 
214 Electromagnetic Theory Har 
Principles of electrostatics and magnetostatics with applications to the solu 
of boundary-value problems in electrically and magnetically active media. ud 
well's equations, time-varying fields, and plane-wave propagation. Radiat 
systems and scattering of radiation, in luding multipole fields Dynamics 
relativistic particles and radiation from moving charges. (Spring) tt 
221-22 Quantum Mechanics (3—3) Harper, Haberz? 
General aspects of quantum mechanics with e 


N 
^N 


mphasis upon the development 
principles involved. Operators, representations, and transformation he 
Schrödinger and Heisenberg pictures, angular momentum, perturbation the” 
scattering theory (Phys 221: spring: Phys 222: fall) m 

224 Statistical Mechanics (3) e 
Systematic development of classical and quantum statistics. Gibbs paré n 
microscopic origins of entropy and other thermodynamic variables, fluctuali ; 
ensemble theory, partition func tions, distribution functions, density matr! i 
Applications include the harmonic osc illator, magnetic systems, ideal Fe! 


Dirac and Bose-Einstein systems, blac kbody radiation, phonons. (spring 
225-26 Laboratory (3—3) Briscoe, Wies 

Individual work on special topics. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester. 

(Academic year) {to 


231 Quantum Electrodynamics: Theory and Applications (3) "T, 
A presentation of the lower-order effects depending upon the quantal natu er 
the electromagnetic field: Hamiltonian formulation and field quantization, P 
turbation calculations, Compton effect, photoelectric effect, electron--eleC 


ver rrt on by c diffi 
scattering, pair creation and annihilation, indices of refraction, divergence 
culties (Spring) Ito 
232 Quantum Field Theory (3) 


jo? 
Covariant presentation of general theory of quantized fields, Boson and Ferr? 


fields, theory of S matrix, dispersion relations, and renormalization p 
233—34 Nuclear Theory (3—3) Parke, Harper, Haberzettl, Ito, Len? ; 


$ 

Nuclear interactions, nuclear models, theory of nuclear reactions, pion P e 

weak interactions, and elec tromagnetic interactions (Academic year) T 

243 Solid-State Physics: Structure and Binding (3) Peverley, Rhe 

Crystal structure and binding; the reciprocal lattice, X-ray diffraction. * loc 
properties, thermal, electric, optical and magnetic properties of solids, 4% 

tions, and other defects (Fall) Reeves 

244 Solid-State Physics: Electronic Properties (3) Peverley, *" i 


Electronic properties of solids: band theory, Fermi surfaces, Metals and ese t 
ductors, transport phenomena including thermoelectric and magnetotran 
effects, superconductivity (Spring) stall 
250 Selected Topics (3) ted fo! 
Advanced topics in nuclear and « ondensed-matter physics. May be reped 
credit with permission of graduate advisor (Fall and spring) Harp?! 
291 Seminar (1) ^ 
Lectures on current topics in physics. May be repeated once for credit. 
(Fall and spring) staff 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


staff 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ination 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam! 

May be repeated once for credit staff 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) dit 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for creo" 


s os ar i m 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


POLITICAL COMMUNICATION and POLITICAL MANAGEMENT 


Sı 
e Communication Studies. 


P 
OLITICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
althittog on Political Psychology i 
j g Post (Director), E. Berkowitz, R Caplan, M. Harmon, J.B. Manheim, P. Poppen, 
* Shaw, L, Sigelman, J. Tropea, S. Wiley 


T The Elliott School of International Affairs offers a special field in political psychology. 
course sequence is also available to students in Columbian College and Graduate 


C A x 
hool of Arts and Sciences and the School of Business and Public Management. 


201 Fundamentals of Political Psychology (3) . Post 
A review of the interdisciplinary field of political psychology; examination of 
Psychological influences on political behavior at the level of the individual and 
small group; the psychology of leader—follower relationships; crisis decision 
making (Fall) ^ 

202 Politica] Psychology Research Methods (3) Shaw 
Major research methods of political psychology, using classic articles in the field. 
Both quantitative methods, such as survey research and content analysis, and 
qualitative methods, such as personality profiling and comparative case studies, 


are considered. Prerequisite: PPsy 201 (Fall) 
203 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) Staff 
á Same as PSc 220 | 
“05 Political Violence and Terrorism (3) Post 


he origins and the soc iopolitical and behavioral dynamics of political violence 
and terrorism. Major types of terrorism are differentiated. Implications for anti- 
terrorist policy. The psychology of hostages (Spring) 
291 Applied Political Psychology (3) Post 
Seminar and practicum in applications of political psychology. Prerequisite: 
PPsy 201 (As arranged) 


295 Independent Study and Research (1 to 3) "P Age 
Supervised research in a special topic in political psychology. Preparation o 
major research paper. Prerequisite: PPsy 201, 202 (As arranged) 


Other Courses that pertain to political psychology: 
8 210 Individual and Group Dynamics in Organizations 
4,8 212 Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change 
8 215 Conflict Management: Theory, Concepts, and Methods 
p 8 216 Cross-Cultural Management 
Sc 228 Media and Politics 


Psyc 219 Group Dynamics 

SyC 247 The Psychology of Leadership in Organizations 
8yc 253 Social Cognition 

Syc 254 Social Influence 

PAG 291 Theories of Organizational Behavior 

PAJ 223 Management Factors in Complex Organizations z 
S 224 Managerial Leadership in Complex Organizations 
«9€ 210 Political Sociology 


Soc 225 


s Social Change 
Soc 245 « 


Race Relations 


PO 
UTICA SCIENCE 
} 


Unive... 
Profe se ity Professor J.N. Rosenau : 

HR 45 J.A. Morgan, Jr., B. Reich, Y.C. Kim, J.M. Logsdon, W.H. Lewis, C.A. Linden, 
AR] Nau, M.A. East, J.B. Manheim, C. McClintock, P. Reddaway, J. Post (Research), 
Associate C.C. Joyner, L. Sigelman (Chair), M.J. Sodaro, S.L Wolchik, J.R. Wright 

Rp c^ Professors C.F. Elliott, R.W Rycroft, C.J. Deering, H.B. Feigenbaum, J.H. Lebovic, 
Oker, N.J. Brown 


COURSES OF INSTRUC TION 


issistant Professors S.L. Wiley, S.K. Sell, M Finnemore, F. Maltzman, A Bowie. 
Dickson, P. Wahlbeck, D. Auerswald J. Goldgeier 
Master of Arts in the field of political science— Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with? 
major in political science from an accredited c« llege or university, or an equivalent deg'** 
ind high undergraduate scholastic standing À 
Required: The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Gradual? 


‘ l ; : eld 
»choo! of Arts and Sciences, a research tool, and a general examination in a primary fi f 


The research tool may be rea ling knowledge of a modern foreign language, a specified lf 

f knowledge in statistics, or two graduate-level courses in a « ognate discipline Studeni 
aking at least six courses selected according 
lepartmental guidelines in their chosen field. Five fields of concentration are availa 1 
an politics and government; international relations; comparative and foreign Pe. 
tics; political theory; and public policy. Students are required to take at least two course 
outside of their primary field of conc entration. Students may elect one of the follow 
programs: (1) 30 credit hours of graduate course work, in luding PSc 299—300, and Ù 
satisfactory completion of a master’s thesis: or (2) 
without a thesis 


prepare for general examinations by t 


A meric 


33 credit hours of graduate course V 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of political science—Students of outstanding abil! 
ire admitted to the doctoral program upon recommendation of a departmental gra" 
committee and the concurrence of the Graduate School " 
Required: The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Gradu? 
School of Arts and Sciences, two researc h tools, a ( 


;eneral Examination covering 
primary and secondary field, and a dissert 


ation demonstrating the « apacity to under? 
original and significant research. The research tools may be selected from reading p 
edge of a modern foreign language, a specified level of knowledge in statistics, 0; " 
graduate-level courses in a « ognate discipline. Students prepare for the General Exam! 


ir 
i -ses in the 
tion by taking at least six courses in their primary field and at least four courses in 

secondary field, s 


! i "dear .oncent* 
elected according to departmental guidelines. Five fields of conc ive 
tion are available 


: l 8 
American politics and goverment; international relations; comp" 
ind foreign politics; political theorv; and public policy. 


PSc 201 and 202 are required of all students unless tu 


d e of the 
1ey demonstrate knowle os 0 
courses’ subject matter by passing a waiver examination. Each student is requ! 


` "psc 39! 

include at least two advanced reading or research courses at the 300 level (usually P 

or 398) in the primary field and at least one in the secondary field. ina! 
Students normally take one field e 


xamination during or immediately following the fi 
second field examination the following semester. i 
thereafter, students must take an oral examination at which faculty will further assess 
knowledge about the disc ipline and about both their primary and secondary fiel 5 j 
A recommendation to the dean for admission to the second unit, or dissertation res, 


: l require 
stage, will be considered upon satisfactory completion of all course work, too j 


pis” 
ments, field examinations, and submission of an approved dissertation prospectus. jons 
sion to the second unit is permitted only if the student's performance on the examina the 
and in the course work gives a good indication of success in the second unit. passing 
field examinations does not in itself ensure admission into the second unit. " the 
rhe dissertation prospectus must outline the central research question(s), rela ibe 
proposed research to the existing literature, detail a research methodology, and exp : us 
nature of the original contribution that the c ompleted project will provide. The pros 


] rade 
must be presented and defended in an open forum, which all faculty and doctoral § 
are invited to attend 


semester of course work and the 


sant? 
» + a] scie 
A course sequence in political psyc hology is available to students in the political $ 
program : 
, be take? 
| courses in the department may e am? 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate 
Bulletin for course listings 


With permission, a limited number of 100-leve 


l plbec¥ 
201 Introduction to Political Analysis (3) Wigs 
Alternative approaches to political analysis, construction of research a 
and problems of measurement Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall and spring 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 213 


202 Empirical Political Analysis (3) Wahlbeck 
Techniques of social science data analysis, with emphasis on statistics and 
Computer applications. PSc 201 or other previous introductory research training 

,,. is highly desirable. Laboratory fee, $20 (Spring) 

“03 Approaches to Public Policy Analysis (3) Stoker 

‘mpirical and normative foundations of systematic policy analysis: concepts, 

t eories, models, issues, strengths, limitations, and uses and misuses in the pol- 

icy process. (Fall) 

Methods of Public Policy Analysis (3) Stoker 

uantitative and qualitative techniques of systematic policy analysis, such as 
forecasting, cost-benefit analysis, simulation, operations research, social indica- 
lors, and quasi-experimental methods Prerequisite: PSc 203 or equivalent. 


204 


E. (Spring) 
05 Readings in Political Theory (3) Linden 
Selected major works, both ancient and modern, that illuminate basic problems 
iu and questions of political theory (Fall) 
Topics in Political Theory (3) Linden 
Advanced readings and group discussions. Analysis and interpretation of se- 
2 ected concepts and schools of thought (Spring) 
Modern Political Thought and Ideologies (3) Linden 


nalysis of some main currents in modern political thought and ideologies 
(Fall) 
08 Russian Political Thought (3) Elliott, Linden 
nalysis of contemporary Russian political thought and its antecedents 
(Spring) 


210 American Political Deering, Sigelman, Maltzman, 
Ocess (3) Wahlbeck, Wright 
Survey of American political institutions, processes, and behavior. (Fall, 

211 even years) i 

tate and Urban Politics (3) Henig 
Omparative analysis of the context, institutions, processes, and policies of state 

212 - urban political systems (Fall) f 

tate and Urban Policy Problems (3) Henig 


nalysis of public policy issues confronting state and urban governments; em- 
Phasis on the theoretical roots and empirical impact of past and present programs 
în Such areas as housing, education, poverty, and crime. (Spring) 
Judicial Politics (3) Wahlbeck 
troduction to the literature of judicial process and behavior studies; specific 
Ocus on selected topics Emphasis on the major subfields of law, courts, and 


21 Judicial process. 
Opics in Constitutional Law (3) Morgan, Wahlbeck 

5 ectures and group discussions on constitutional law and politics. 
? Judicial Policymaking (3) Morgan, Wahlbeck 


ole of the judiciary in policy formulation; emphasis on the U.S. Supreme Court 
216 and civi] liberties issues 


merican Presidency (3) Maltzman 
®rsonalized and institutionalized aspects of the presidency with particular 
217 emphasis on the politics of contemporary policymaking. (Spring) 
“reaucratic Politics (3) Rycroft 
E Tucture and operation of governmental bureaucracy with particular emphasis 
218 a the Politics of formulating and implementing public policy. (Spring) 
Sislative Politics (3) Deering, Wright, Maltzman 


®ory, structure, and process of the U.S. Congress, with emphasis on 
mem er-constituency relations, individual and collective decision making, 


Party ang committee activities, executive-legislative relations, and interest- 
19 Up activities. (Fall, odd years) T 
"érican Political Parties and Elections (3) ho. Wright 
ed and functions of American political parties: organizational status, nomi- 
220 Publ’ and electoral politics, and role in governing ii 
lic Opinion and Political Socialization (3) Staff 


Ources and dynamics of public opinion and political socialization. Same as 
8y 203, (Spring) 


pa ut mmm s. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


221 Interest-Group Politics (3) Deering, wi 
Theory, structure, and activities of interest groups in American politics. " 
223 Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) Logsdon, Rycroft m 
Research and intensive analysis of selected policy issues with significant s" 
tific or technological aspects. Prerequisite: IAff 222, 223 (Spring) sul 
224 Domestic Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) 
Analysis of U.S. policy toward selected domestic problems. ou 
225 Budgetary Policy (3) í 


ob 
Analysis of selected topics in U.S. monetary and fiscal policy. Offered 
campus only. 


v 
226 Budgetary Politics (3) 5 
Examination of economic policymaking in the United States, with empha 
major participants and the budget process. Offered off campus only. su 
297 


Electoral Laws and Financial Practices (3) lf 
State statutes; registration and filing procedures; federal campaign finance 
lation, compliance procedures, and enforcement. y 
228 Media and Politics (3) " 

Role of the media in American politics, with emphasis on television news 0" 

age, political debates, political advertising, and their impact on the elect j 
229 Politics and Public Policy (3) Stoker, Henig, Va yg 
Examination of political processes that influence policy formulation 
implementation, and the uses of policy analysis. 


ato 
230 Comparative Government Kim, McClini, 
and Politics I (3) Feigenbaum, Dickson: 
Examination of basic approaches to comparative politics. (Fall) |... n 
231 Comparative Government Kim, McClin jie 
and Politics II (3) Feigenbaum, Dickson m 
Comprehensive examination of specific issue areas in comparative n 
analysis. (Spring) sods” 
232 Communism and Democratization (3) tco 
Comparative analysis of transitions to democracy in communist and po^, 
munist systems, with applications of democratic theory. Same as Hist 2 
(Fall) wol 
233 Comparative Communist Systems (3) «ical prot 
Comparative analysis of the political history and contemporary politic? ins 
esses of communist states, with emphasis on China and Cuba, and nom 1 
communist parties (Spring) si 
234 Comparative Legislative Systems (3) ers 


Selected problems of legislative theory and behavior from a comparative Pe rg, 

tive, with particular reference to the parliamentary systems of Germany 

and Britain. Offered off campus only. NU 
238 U.S. Foreign Economic Policy (3) ; incl 

Exploration of ideas and issues involved in U.S, foreign economic policy ic joo” 

ing relationship of economic and security issues, interdependence, pro 

ism, role of the dollar, industrial policy, and the debt crisis. (Fall) Sell. Nov 
239 International Political Economy (3) 

Research seminar exploring alternative theoretical approaches to the d 

international political economy and their application to the explana e 

interpretation of historical and contemporary events in world politic& 


tudy 


nomic affairs. (Spring) : pemo 
240 Theories of International Politics I (3) Lebovic, East, Sell, FI git 

Critical examination of contemporary theories, both empirical and n 

with emphasis on actor theory. (Fall) : nemo 
241 Theories of International Politics II (3) Lebovic, East, Sell, Fin 

Critical examination of contemporary theories, both empirical and 2° 

with emphasis on interaction theory. (Spring) nnen" 
242 Problems in International Organizations I (3) T Fi fall) 

Collective security, law, and the politics of international organization pemo" 
243 Problems in International Organizations II (3) | mation 

Social and economic interdependence and the politics of inte 


organizations (Spring) 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 215 


244 International Law I (3) Staff 
e sources and development of international law, with special attention given 

245 s current trends and future problems (Fall) ; 
? International Law II (3) Staff 


Critical examination of selected contemporary problems of world order, e.g., legal 
issues involving global resource regimes, war, economic development, and hu- 


246 Un rights (Spring) 
:S. Foreign Policymaking (3) Auerswald 
Patterns and problems in contemporary U.S. foreign policymaking. Attention to 
247 domestic political factors as well as relevant institutions and agencies. (Fall) 
S. Foreign Policy (3) Auerswald 
The substance of contemporary U.S. foreign policy: major problems, concepts, 
248 and lines of development since World War Il (Spring) f 
‘S. National Security Policymaking (3) Staff 
*Xecutive organization and processes for national security policymaking. Atten- 
249 tion to relevant theoretic al approac hes (Fall) ` 
U.S, National Security Policy (3) Staff 
Undamental considerations; selected issues, e g., arms control and disarma- 
5 Ment, regional security problems, military assistance (Spring) 
oreign Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) Staff 
25 Analysis of U.S. foreign policy toward selected world regions : 
Tms Control and Disarmament (3) Staff 
lajor issues and trends in the postwar development of U.S. arms control and 
258 disarmament policy (Spring) x 
mmunist Party of the Soviet Union (3) Sodaro 
Dalysis of the internal evolution of the Communist Party and its role in the 
90viet system from its origins to the present day. Same as Hist 258. (Spring) 
stern European Politics (3) Feigenbaum 


Xamination of the principal characteristics of the British, French, German, and 
talian political systems, comparing their institutional and behavioral adapta- 
tions to the problems of advanced industrial democracies (Fall) 

itics of the European Community (3) Staff 

-TOblems in Western European politics, with emphasis on supranational pol- 
llical processes and selected policy outcomes in the context of the European 

ommon Market. (Spring) 

262 T e Political Economy of Westerit Europe (3) Feigenbaum 

n examination of the relationships between economic interests and politics as 
they affect the societies of Western Europe. Selected issues of public policy are 

263 p P Cussed (Spring) 

Ussia and Europe (3) Sodaro 

“USsia’s role in post-Cold War Europe, focusing on economic and security rela- 

lions throughout the region and on domestic-foreign policy linkages in the 

ormer USSR, Eastern Europe, and Western Europe (Fall) ; 
ernments and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Wolchik 

By aparative analysis of domestic political processes and policies in Eastern 

265 Pe: (Fall) tt 

* International Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Wolchik 
s" historical, political, social, and regional factors that have shaped the 

®twar, World War II, and postwar evolution of Eastern Europe; emphasis on 
ge relations with outside powers and on regional East-West contacts. 

266 Pring) 
Readings in Post-Soviet Politics (3) Elliott, Linden 
2 ings in post-Soviet domestic government and politics. Emphasis on mes 
Asin deration of politics in the Baltics, Ukraine, Trans-Caucasia, and Centra 

267 Sovi n (Fall) T: 

let Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Linden, Reddaway 
eh seminar in selected problems of Soviet domestic government and poli- 


“Emphasis: since Stalin Prerequisite: PSc 266 or permission of instructor. 
268 (Spring) 


t-Soviet Foreign Policies (3) Elliott 


264 


ternal problems and policies of Russia and the other successor states of the 
Tmer USSR (especially the Baltics, Ukraine, and southern rim of the former 
9viet Union). (Spring) 


216 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


299- 


e "ni "s Jio! 
269 Post-Soviet Military Policies (3 . 

Contemporary military problems and policies in Russia and the other suc? 
states of the former USSR (especially Ukraine) be 
picks 


(Fall and spring) 
270 Politics of China I (3) itio 
on contemporary Chinese p? 


Introduction to the substance of and literature 
Discussion and reading (Fall) icit 
271 Politics of China II (3) D 
Research seminar. Introduction to the analysis of official ( chinese documents 
other primary materials Presentation of student papers. Prerequisite: psc? 


equivalent. (Spring, even years) ben 
272 Foreign Policy of China (3) bids 
Objectives; formulation and implementation; China as Asian state, revolutit?^ 
influence, would-be great power (Spring) Kio 
274 Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) Nott” 
Readings and research on the domestic and foreign policies of Japan and! 
and South Korea (Fall or spring) Kis 
275 International Politics of East Asia (3) jal 
Foreign policies and international behavior of the regional states ert 
China, Japan, and Vietnam) and the extraregional powers (especially the Uw 
the U.S.S.R.) (Spring, odd years) m 
276 The Arab-Israeli Conflict (3) j 


Readings and research on the origins, evolution, and issues of the Arab-Isr* 
conflict. (Spring) ^M. Bro 
277 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) Reich, iti d 
Readings and research on selected problems of the governments and pol! 
the Middle East. (Fall) p. Bro 
278 International Relations of the Middle East (3) Reich, "m 
Readings and research on the regional and international relations of thé 
East. (Spring) pid 
279 The Powers in the Middle East (3) 


sg of th? 

The role of the powers in the Middle East, with emphasis on the policies » 
United States and the Soviet Union. Consideration is given to other majo 

pean and Asian powers. (Fall) gii 

280 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) NV 

Readings and research on selected problems in the governments, politi 4 

international relations of North Africa. (Fall) suf 


281 Topics in African Politics (3) tic 9? 
Readings, research, and discussion of selec ted aspects of African dome 
international politics (Fall) clin? 

283 Governments and Politics of Latin America (3) Mc mel jc 
Readings and discussion on the politics of selected countries in South 4 pcr! 
Central America, and the Caribbean Emphasis on the possibilities for de? 
and revolution. (Fall) 


ato 

284 International Relations of Latin America (3) MOT i 
Readings and discussion on U.S.-Latin American relations and the 

policies of selected states (Spring) wrist! 

285 Selected Topics in Empirical Analysis (3) "LS 

Advanced techniques of data « ollection and analysis; varying emphas* .. an? 

methods as causal modeling, analysis of variance, regression analys" : 

simulation. (Offered as the demand warrants) sul 

286 Selected Topics in American Politics (3) suf 

287 Selected Topics in Political Theory (3) su 

288 Selected Topics in Comparative Politics (3) gu 

289 Selected Topics in International Politics (3) sul 


297 Reading (3) regui? y 
Limited to master’s degree candidates. Written permission of instructor ^" gu 

298 Research (3) requi i 
Limited to master’s degree candidates. Written permission of instructor Si 

300 Thesis Research (3—3) ste 

397 Advanced Reading (3) mi 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex8 
May be repeated for credit. 


patio” 


PSYCHOLOGY 217 


398 Advanced Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 
3 ay be repeated for credit l 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 4 T Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


BYCHOLOGY 


Pessors A.D. Kirsch, D.E. Silber (Chair), C.E Rice, E. Abravanel, J. Miller, L.A. Rothblat, 
$a „erson, J. Zeidner (Research), R.D Caplan, P. Wirtz, J. Post (Research), D. Reiss, 
Profas, arp, C.K. Sigelman, R.W. Holmstrom 
"Soria Lecturers R.K Kahn, J.C. Sharf 2 
ociate Professors P.J. Poppen, L. Brandt, L.R. Offermann, C.A Rohrbeck, F.Z. Belgrave 


Professors M.L Jasnoski, M.C. Zea, J.C. Rivero, S. Dopkins, J.M. Ganiban, 
~ Landis 


Agg 
is : 
tant Professorial Lecturer C. Reisen 


Clin; 
"m Training Staff 
i cl Professors J. Borriello, D.E. Holmes i i E EPR 
Assis ate C nical Professors D.A. Jensen, M.E. Zedek, D.M DePa es Be y ao "- 
M ant Clinical Professors M. Harris, P.L. Ellman, M D Jasnow, . Miller, ae 
Oldauer, C.E. Parks, W.L. Scarpetti, N.Z. Bien, D.E Cooper, R.C. Fritsch, R.C. Gresen, 
' Graham, Z. Gyorky, C Verghese, J. Long, W.D. Tynan, Jr., M.B. Kaiser, P. Gomes 
wight of Arts in the field of psychology Prerequisite: the degree of een pares 
Prefer Major in psychology or an equivalent degree. Admission to the Ar um : - M 
Regi’ Will be given those who plan to continue toward a Doctor of Phi re y eg ^ 
ire general requirements stated under Columbian College an —" e 
lini of Arts and Sciences. Of the 24 required credit hours (exclusive aroha pp < 
204. 6 1 of 18 must be in third-group psychology courses, including Psyc 202 and 20: 


consult the chair of the doctoral program committee. 
Do 
C 


of Arte of Philosophy in the field of psychology- -Prerequisite: the par P A 
Îscip]i a major in psychology. Students whose academic prepara ssn vd ad 
Rady, nes Will be expected to complete prerequisite undergraduate courses 

Me Study in psychology before admission to the field : Fania 
Schop ted: the general requirements stated under Columbian peed E — 
Utsiq tts and Sciences, inc luding (1) Psyc 202, two graduate psy A fo 
sd (o) th e Chosen field and approved by the advisor, and appropiate S " et ee 
lttho e Satisfactory c ompletion of a first-year examination and the Ge — nm 
the hs EN area of study. For detailed requirements, consult the chair of the departme 

of the doctoral rogram committee F TS 
tlona) S: Clinical, Avelon cognitive neuropsychology, industrial and organiza- 
' And applied soc ial psychology 
her Ses at the 


s ; in psyc r sept by 
ise: 200 level are limited to graduate students in psychology, except by 
ssion of inst 


ructor. 


: stude i chology 
Progr ad Sequence in political psychology is available to students in psychology 
ams, ‘ PS} ) 


Wit l 
| issi 3DE / be taken 
lor à Permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be tak 


i :ee the U ate ams 
bulletin f° Credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate Progr 
°F course listings 


1-2 " ` ie» g 
: Psychological Research Methods and Procedures (3-3) Caplan, p" 
quired in all graduate psy chology programs. Includes philosophy RE "os 
Ypes of research design, and methods of data collection. Prerequisi : in x 
"v Standing, a laboratory course in psychology, and an elementary cour: 
on. Statistics aur i j - 
203 ics. (Academic year Dopkins 
Len mental Foundations of Psychology: op 
varning, Memory, and Cognition (3) es 
Current Conceptions of learning, memory, and cognition; the research upon 
Which t ese conceptions are based; applications to practical contexts 


* ttt. "e. A 


218 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


204 Experimental Foundations of Psychology: Rothil 
Biological Basis of Behavior (3) incid! 
Introduction to the structure and function of the nervous system. Topics inc? 
neural communication, sensory processes, memory, neuroendocrinology 
differences and stress, psychiatric and neurodegenerative disorders. 

207—8 Psychological Assessment (3—3) Holmstrom, Silbeh 
Open only to clinical graduate students in the Department of Psychology: ^, 
retical and clinical aspects of assessment; includes interviewing, psychomel 


ie 


m : Jio 
tests, and projective techniques. Two-hour laboratory—diagnostic work at^ 
cal facilities. Material fee, $30 per semester. (Academic year) "T. 
211 Assessment of Cognitive Functioning (3) Silber an 


; ; aw 
Concepts of intelligence and achievement and their assessment through t 
riety of individual procedures. Material fee, $30. Admission by permis 


instructor, (Summer) "T 

212 Personality Assessment by Projective Techniques (3) Karp an " 
Personality assessment: Rorschach, TAT, and other apperception methods. 

rial fee, $25. Admission by permission of instructor (Summer) "T 
213-14 Seminar: Developmental Psychology (3—3) Abravanel, P 


is 
Psyc 213: research and theory in developmental psychology, with emp. as gl 
cognitive, perceptual, and language functioning development. Psyc 214:€ 


^ in infa 
research and theoretical issues in cognitive and social development in i 
and the social bases of communication and language. (Academic yours 


215 Psychodynamic Approaches to Child Assessment and Therapy (3) ident 
A broad range of issues in child personality development will be cons! d 
with special focus on drives, interpersonal relations, defenses, intellect, y, 
pacities, and moral development. Admission by permission of instructo 
rial fee, $25. (Fall) Gani 
216 Developmental Disabilities (3) + ips 
Comprehensive introduction to the field of developmental disabilities: 
evolution, and long-term consequences of developmental disabilities: 
and biological origins of disabilities. gilbe! 
218 Seminar: Systems of Psychotherapy (3) sy 
Introduction to theory and technique of psychotherapeutic approaches: P d 
analytic, ego centered, nondirective, transactional. and others. Original 8° 
surveyed. (Spring and summer) Mille 
219 Group Dynamics (3) , 1 eyste 
Relationship of the individual to groups, collectivities, and larger social sY 
Theory, research, and applications of group and organizational proces nit i 
phasizing contributions of Freud, Bion, Slater, Miller and Rice. Oppor ug 
provided to attend a group dynamics workshop, which is recommende i 
required. Enrollment limited. (Spring) Mi” 
220 Seminar: Abnormal Psychology (3) 
Study of selected problems of psychopathology. (Fall) porre 
221-22 Seminar: Group Psychotherapy (3—3) ifs ! 
For graduate students in the clinical psychology program. Open to others, rg 
permits and with permission of instructor. Psyc 221: Survey of group req 
approaches; Psyc 222: Supervised experience with therapeutic groups. 
site to Psyc 221: Psyc 219 (Alternate academic years) ssl 
223 Seminar: Human Memory (3) ory: 
Selected topics of current research interest in the area of human men? mo 
phasis on encoding and retrieval processes, amnesia, and disorders 9 
(Spring) Ro f 
225 Behavioral Approaches to Child Assessment and Therapy (3) jication? 
Child assessment and treatment from a behavioral viewpoint. The apP y^ ifi 
conditioning, reinforcement, and shaping principles with reference o 
disorders of childhood. pro? 
226 Seminar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood and Adolescence (3) (instr 
For graduate students in psychology; open to others with permission 9p 
tor. Exploration of major topics concerning psychopathology in chi ticà 
adolescents; discussion of nosological issues with emphasis on theore 
research literature 


PSYCHOLOGY 219 


227, ' 4 
?8 Seminar: Principles of Psychotherapy (3—3) Kahn 
For graduate students in clinical psychology; open to others with permission of 
Instructor, if space permits. Patient's needs and demands on the therapist. Case 


participation heavily relied upon. Prerequisite: Psyc 218 (Academic year) 
Seminar: Principles of Behavior Change (3) Peterson 
Behavioral learning methods and theory applied to clinical problems. (Fall) 

elopment of Psychometric Instruments (3) Landis 


Quantitative techniques and principles used in construction, standardization, 

and evaluation of personality and ability measures for research and practice; 

quantification of human judgment for measurement purposes. Prerequisite: 

Course in tests and measurements and an elementary course in statistics 
„ (Fall) 

32 Ego Psychology and Theories of Object Relations (3) Holmstrom 
?mphasis on theoretical contributions of Freud, Hartmann, Klein, Kernberg, 
Kohut, and others Assessment and treatment are addressed, primarily with 
reference to investigations of borderline and characterological disorders 

(Spring) 

"u Seminar: Theory of Psychological M t (3) Staff 

: i 8y gical Measurement (3 
"'Xamination of classical test theory (which underlies most current test construc- 
tion and interpretation) and the newly emerging area of item-response theory 

23 cent developments in validity generalization (Spring—alternate years) 

minar: Community Psychology (3) Rohrbeck 
9r graduate students in the Department of Psychology; open to others, with 
Dermission of instructor, only if space permits. Survey of issues and techniques 
M community psy hology; emphasis on educational systems and community 
3 Psychology issues 


minar: Minorities and Mental Health (3) Zea 

actors affecting the mental health of minorities. Treatment considerations and 

32.4 ifferences in theoretical approaches with respect to minorities. (Spring) 
e Practice of General Psychology (3—3) Staff 


Application of psychological principles and findings to a wide spectrum of 
uman problems. Professional issues fac ing the psychologist offering services. 
articipation in the development, implementation, and evaluation of applied 


Psychological services and projects (Academic year) A 
minar: Topics in Psychopathology (3) Silber 

4145 Search and theory in psychopathology (Fall) y 
amily Systems: Theory, Practice, and Research (3—3) Staff 


amily dynamics and their implications for assessment and treatment. Special 
emphasis on the role of research in the process of evaluation of family systems 
and family therapy. Enrollment limited to advanced doctoral students in clinical 
24 Psychology (Academic year) ; 
Sychoanalytic Theory and Research (3) Miller 
n introduction to classical and modern psychoanalytic theory and research. A 
eview of Freud's central works, focusing on his case studies and their role in 
9ory development. Emphasis on instinct theory, with comparisons to contem- 
Porary studies of dreams, infant observation, male and female personality devel- 
244 pment, psychopathology, and related topics : 
*ories and Processes of Organizational Management (3) Staff 
Basic functions and techniques of organizational management—design, control, 
‘rection, and decision making—examined from the viewpoint of behavioral 
Science. 
minar: Organizational Behavior (3) Offermann 
nalysis of organizational behavior; emphasis on motivation and productivity. 
tom research on employee attitudes, primary group, supervisory leadership, 
246 ma] and informal organization, job design. (Fall) E: 
Teche Personnel Evaluation Techniques (3) fe my — 
, niques of personnel selection and performance evaluation. Employment 
Sts, personal data, assessment interviews, performance ratings, and assessment 


enters, Consideration of federal guidelines in employee selection. Includes 
247 Practicum 


Nn 


in 


Thana: Psychology of Leadership in Organizations (3) Offermann 
è *ories and issues related to the emergence and effectiveness of leaders, with 
c 


"US on leadership behaviors and processes in organizations 


220 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


248 Research Applications to Organizational s 
Intervention and Change (3) d 
Emphasis on development of models of organizational effectiveness; dest 
valid diagnostic instruments; implementation of research strategies; estab! 
ment of program evaluation criteria (Fall) eu 

249 Organizational Behavior Modification (3) " 
Application of operant reinforcement, behavioral systems analysis, and 0 
experimentally derived procedures, such as goal setting and feedback, toimP., 
ing individual and group work performance. New approaches to intrinsf iy 
motivation based on covert reinforcement principles. (Spring—alte® 
years) 

250 Human Resources Management (3) ami! 
An examination within a psyc hological systems perspective of the requirem i 
for integrating employee assessment, placement, training, and motivation els 
ules into a unified human resources development program Emphasis on™ 
and techniques of organizational development and the utilization of key 
zational factors to determine content of the program py 

251 Behavioral Neuroscience (3) Ro gt 
The neural basis of behavior, with special focus on the psychobiological do 
nants of learning, memory, and cognition, Methodologies used for differen" 

of analysis with normal and brain-impaired subjects. y 

253 Social Cognition (3) - o 
Social psychology theories, conceptual approaches, and their application ig 
cial cognition, person perception, attribution, information processing, ât 
stereotyping, ni 

254 Social ea (3) Offert", 
Social psychology theories, conceptual approaches, and their applications: T 
lysis of intentional and unintentional social influence processes and theire j| 
on behavior. Current research on conformity, social power, social exchanf^ 
impression management 


sw 


gi" 

255 Attitudes and Attitude Change (3) Poppen, Sigelman, pg 
Current theory and research on attitudes and attitude change. cap” 

256 Introduction to Survey Research (3) Poppen: i 


fi 
Theory and practice of face-to-face telephone and mail surveys. Practical ony 
ence with all stages from the formulation of research questions and hypo! di? 
questionnaire design, sampling, pilot, testing, interviewing, coding: an 
cleaning. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or equivalent. (Fall) peig” 

257 Current Topics in Social Psychology (3) Poppen, Offermann, ^ h g 
Advanced seminar with focus on major theoretical approaches, rese stl! 
problem areas within field of social psychology. Topic changes each $e 
(Fall and spring) give? 

259 Psychology of Individual and Group Decision Making (3) pavi" 
Examination of processes in organizational decision making and group ^. ving 
for the practical manager. Topics include managerial style and decision T 
group and individual decision-making approaches, decision aids an 


systems, performance and decision effectiveness, and risk analysis. fer 
260 Psychology of Work Group Development (3) syste 
Examination of theory and research on groups as task performance “z i 


effec 


Approaches to team development as a means of improving work group ] skills 
ness, including goal setting, role clarification, increasing interperso™ at: 
and conflict resolution. (Spring) Re 
263 Evaluation Research (3) ; ational oi 
Research issues and methods in evaluating the impact of organizat Js 9^ 
social intervention and service programs. Specification of program E op 
effectiveness criteria; measurement problems; experimental and qué* 
mental designs; political problems surrounding evaluation research I 
(Spring, even years) goth 
268 Seminar: Neuropsychology (3) depen 
Selected problems in research relating the brain and behavior. I pels" 
topics each semester, such as sensory processing, brain development ® 
ior, clinical aspects of nervous system function. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 221 


277 Health Psychology (3 Belgrave, Poppen 
Social and psychological theories and research that relate to health and illness 
Application of theories of social learning, attribution, attitude c hange, and social 
influence to topics such as health promotion and disease prevention, health 
Compliance, and coping with illness and disability 


278 Behavioral Medicine | 3) Peterson 
The psychological causes, outcomes, and treatments for a wide variety of medical 
illnesses. Examination of research on the effectiveness of programs designed to 

>», Promote health, to encourage compliance, and to foster lifestyle changes 

279 Special Topics in Health Psychology (3) Staff 
A comprehensive review of a special topic area within health psychology. Topics 
Change each semester. May be repeated for credit. Admission by permission of 
instructor 

281 Clinical Neuropsychology I (3) Rothblat 
Analysis of experimental and clinical findings from studies attempting to local- 
ize and interpret human brain dysfunction, with emphasis on perceptual and 
Cognitive behavior. Topics include overviews of neuroanatomy and neurological 
techniques, theoretical consideration of major neuropsychological disorders 
Admission by permission of the instructor 

282 


Clinical Neuropsychology II (3) Staff 
Examination of important psychological procedures for the assessment of human 
brain dysfunction Instruments and batteries such as the Bender-Gestalt 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, Halstead-Reitan Neuropsychological Battery, 
and Luria's Neuropsychological Tests Prerequisite: Psyc 211, 212, 281, and 
permission of the instructor 
Current Topics in Clinical Psychology (3 Staff 
Advanced seminar with focus on major theoretical approaches, research, or 
Problem areas. Topics vary. May be repeated for credit , 
Current Topics in Industrial/Organizational Psychology (3) Staft 
dvanced seminar with focus on major theoretical approaches, research, or 
Problem areas. Topics vary May be repeated for credit SE 
minar: Current Topics in Experimental Psychology (3) Staff 
Review and discussion of« ontemporary research and theory in a specialized field 
of psyc hological study, by leaders in the field Independent topics each semester; 


290 may be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) - 
Seminar: Macro-organizational Behavior (3) Rice 


Xamination of variables charac terizing the total organization as the unit of 
analysis: the relationship of such variables to the behavior of the individual 
*omplexity, power, and conflict will be considered, along with contextual di- 


291 mensions such as organizational environment (Fall, odd years) i 
'heories of Organizational Behavior (3) ; Caplan 
292 -Xamination of current theoretical models and research (Spring) V 
*minar: Perception (3) Staff 
Study of current research and theory in the experimental psychology of percep- 
295 c and perceptual development (Spring) Staff 
ependent Research (1—3) ola 


ndividua] library or experimental research under supervision of staff member 
"Irangements must be made with sponsoring faculty member prior to registra- 


399. 300 as May be repeated for credit 


399 4 esis Research (3-3) one 
‘dvanced Reading and Research (arr.) pn Staf 
-IMited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy major field examina- 


tion May I ; i £ 
399 n. ` May be repeated for credit a 
. Dissertation Research (arr.) .. Staff 
à ^mited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
~SLIC 
k C ADMINISTRATION 
OfessQes a É 
Tage S.R Chitwood, M.M. Harmon, S.J. Tolchin, W.C Adams, B L. Catron, S.J 
Profes enberg, K.E Newcomer (Chair), W.A. Davis, B.T. Pitsvada, J.E. Kee 


Age, Oria] ] 
*OCiate 


*ecturers C.F. Bingman, D.S. Cropp, A.R. Uscher 
ofessors J.F, Kasle, C.J. McSwain, H.L. Ernstthal 


Ts wea mor» oz 


222 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


s é 
See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading toth 
degrees of Master of Public Administration and Doc tor of Philosophy. 
j 


205 Introduction to Chitwood, Mcs wa 


Public Administration (3) Pitsvada, Kat" 
Provides frame of reference for study of public administration. Historical yp 
opment, contemporary approaches, roles of the public manager, Ethics y" 
norms, administrative responsibility, and public interest. Management I? 
public sector. (Fall and spring) r 
208 Ethics and Public Values (3) er 
Ethical dimensions of personal and professional judgments of public offic 
Cases are used to consider the ethos of public organizations and the P 
foundations of public policy (Fall) ci 
Legislative Management and Congress (3) Tol ip 
Analysis of Congress as a management system; examination of its internal adn 
istration and its role in formulating policy through legislation. Executive-legi 
tive relationships, staffing practices, budget processes, leadership, rules * 
procedures, oversight functions, and the management of foreign policy # 
amined. (Fall) "T 
Administration in the Federal Government (3) To gl 
Critical analysis of the structure and administration of the federal govern 
from both à managerial and political perspective. Emphasis on executive ue : 
organization, integration, and coordination, as well as current trends in 8% 
ment regulation, accountability, and effectiveness. (Fall) ichit 
214 U.S. Competitiveness in the Global Economy— To 
Trade and Investment Policy (3) Jit 
Analysis of U.S. competitiveness in the postindustrial era focusing on the Pe. 
cal economy of the U.S. in comparison with Western Europe and Japa Sie 
phasis on technology transfer, trade and investment policies, the state 0 pt 
manufacturing sector, fiscal and monetary policy, and the role of govern Je 
215 Law and the Public Administrator (3) Chitwood, 
Exploration and analysis of the functions of law in a democratic societ jons 
phasis is placed upon the procedural, historical, and jurisprudential dimen e 
of American law. This broad perspective seeks to convey understanding A, 
law as a legal and moral force guiding and constraining public decision IP 
(Spring) Tolchi? 
216 Federal Government Regulation of Society (3) rivaté 
Analysis of the federal regulatory process as it affects the public and Pai 
sectors. Specific problems involving presidential management, policy CoP god 
reform efforts, legislative oversight, and economic deregulation are emp 
Same as SMPP 203. (Spring) staf 
217 Seminar: Development Administration I (3) igati 
The nature of program development and implementation. Specific organ ad 
and management problems of less developed countries. National, cultu. d 
political context. The giving of assistance: types of technical aid; pro 
working with aid givers; analytical methods. (Fall) sul 
218 Seminar: Development Administration II (3) politi 
The transfer of administrative capability from one country to another. jes 0 
and administrative development theories. The role of innovation. Stra h 
institutional development. Organization of natural resource managem®™ 


to 
t2 


bh 
— 


(Spring) . Harm? 
220 Theory and Practice of Public Management (3) McSwain, yze the 
Introduction to issues of public management. Cases are used to aD8" tice! 


relation of organization theory to practice and to illustrate the direct pring 
relevance or theoretical models to management action. (Fall and Tart 
Organization Theory and the Public Sector (3) ization" 
Analysis of organization theory with special focus on public organ env" 
current issues in organization theory; decision making; the organization jel 
ronment and the changing nature of organizations in a postindustria 

(Fall and spring) 


N 
N 
— 


Sa ga EDS 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 223 


223 Behavioral Factors in Complex Organizations (3) McSwain 
Analysis of the nature and characteristics of human behavior in public organiza- 
tions. Approaches to management and behavior in public organizations; small 

. Broups and teams (Fall and spring 

224 Managerial Leadership in Complex Organizations (3) Chitwood, Kee 

What the manager must know and do to provide leadership and guidance in 

large, complex organizations. An exploration of factors and processes that condi- 

lion effective executive and managerial leadership (Spring) 

Managing State and Local Governments (3) Cropp 

: ital structures and functions, their place 

Within the federal system, their revenue sources, their limitations, and the 

alternatives available to en ourage more effective administration to meet public 


242 


*xamination of state and local governme 


and private demands (Fall) 

243 Urban and Regional Planning (3 Staff 
Introduction to the conc epts of planning, plan making and implementation at the 
State, regional, and local level. Examination of the relationship between theory 
and practice in urban and regional planning. Discussion of the role of reconnais- 
Sance studies, goal formulation, technological forecasting, and scenario develop- 

245 ent in planning prac tice (Fall) A : 

» Intergovernmental Relations (3) Cropp, Kee 
Assessment of the impacts and consequences of changes in the administration of 
Intergovernmental policies and programs in the federal system. Legislation, 
roles, and responsibilities of federal, state, regional, and local systems are exam- 

246 Ined from both theoretical and practical vantage points. 
Cases in State and Local Government Policy Staff 
ànd Management: Urban Housing (3 

incipal issues affecting the demand for and supply of housing, including home 
financing, housing costs, tenure options, rehabilitation and conservation, market 

24 dynamics and requirements, and public-sector improvement (Fall) E 
Urban Development Economics (3) Staff 

248 Same as Fina 247 , 

Inancing State and Local Government (3) Kee 
Analysis of the theory and practice of public finance in state and local govern- 
ments. Includes the financing of services through municipal taxation, inter- 
Bovernmental funds, debt instruments, and other revenue sources. Review of 

249 vpenditures as well as financial management practices (Spring) M 

Jrban and Regional Policy Analysis (3) Cropp, Davis 
»Xamination of selected national policies and their effects on urban areas and 
Sovernments. Emphasis on policy dimensions of urban systems and their rela- 
tionship to the social, political, and economic context. Against the background of 
urban politics and administration, areas of health, education, welfare, man- 

251 oer, transportation, and housing are addressed (Spring) PS 
Overnmental Budgeting (3) Pitsvada 


?urvey of the basic conc epts, principles, and practices in governmental budget- 
ing; interrelationship of planning, programming, and budgeting; their role in the 
252 management process (Fall) : OP od as 
blic Expenditure and Revenue Analysis (3) Kee, Pitsvada 
Dtensive analysis of the con epts and principles of economics as applied to the 
Public sector and the analytic techniques used by government agencies for 
Planning, allocating, and managing scarce resources in the implementation of 
Public programs. Topics include benefit-cost analysis and tax and expenditure 
analysis (Fall and spring) . 
‘nancial Management in the Public Sector (3) Pitsvada 
Ntensive analysis of the concepts, principles, and general practices of financial 
Management within organizations and public-sector departments and agencies, 
“Cusing on the interrelationships of financial and program functions and draw- 
‘8 On the several financial disc iplines of budgeting, accounting, and auditing. 
(Spring) 
licy Formulation and Administration (3) Bingman 
Mpact of economic and political factors on public policy formulation and imple- 
mentation; intensive analysis of the analytical, normative, and decision-making 
Models of the policy process with special emphasis on their relationship to cur- 
rent Policy problems (Fall and spring) 


253 


y] 


<60 


; nmt 
261 Policy Analysis in Public Administration (3 Catron, Newoom 
Current issues in public policy analysis. Conc eptual problems encounter al 
i a : t en! 
policy analysis, The role and limits of analytic techniques in the develop@™ 


implementation, and juation of public policy (Fall and spring) mé 
264 Public Program Evaluation (3) Newco! 


Theory and practice of program evaluation and evaluative research Explorali® 
of scope and limitations of current practice in evaluation, onsidering econom" 
political, social, and administrative factors. Examination of methodological? 
siderations for design, data collec tion, analysis, and dissemination. (Sp p 
267 Cases in Public Policy (3) Catr 
Critical analysis of topical issues in public policy, using a case study appro 
opecilic issues covered will vary. Designed principally for M.P.A. students ™ 


last half of their program Summer) stall 
288 Field Problem Studies (3) 


> plic 
Field research and approved internships on selected issues and aspects of Pigi 
administration, including specific policy and management problems arisi A 
governmental agencies and related public institutions. Open to master's stu { 


.onsent? 

upon completion of 9 hours toward the degree program and with the conse 
the intern coordinator (Fall and spring) m 
289 Public Management and Policy (3 Catron, Moo) 


j sis à? 
Review of the diverse concepts and issues in public administration; analys 
integration of ethical, political, economic, managerial, and personal vau 
issues in the field. Open only to M.P.A. degree candidates in their final self d 


‘all 9 
of study; serves as a capstone seminar to the M.P.A program (Fall 
spring) sg sul 

290 Special Topics (3) ted 


Experimental course; new course topics and teaching methods. May be repe! 
once for credit ef 
295 Research Methods (3) Adams, Newoom 
Theory and practice in research methodology. Data sources and gathering ig 
search models and designs. Critical evaluation of research studies. Emphas! 
application of research methods to policy questions (Fall and spring) et 
296 Statistical Applications in Public Administration (3) Adams, Now ot 
Use of statistics, computers, and SPSS in research and program evalu jonl 
Emphasis on interpretation and use of statistics Development of basic stati cor 
competency; frequency distribution, sampling, central tendency, variabili" 
relation, probability, regression (Fall and spring) tal 
298 Directed Readings and Research (3) 
Supervised reading in selected fields within public administration. A 
by permission of instructor. May be repeated once for credit 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) tall 


300 Thesis Research (3) staf 
311 Seminar: Public—Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) 
Same as SMPP 311 gwa 
323 Seminar: The Complex Organization (3) Y 
Unique problems of complex organizations: public, private, and mixed. P | 
ing concepts and theories. Selected issues. Mes we” l 
373 Seminar: Public Administration and | 
American Political and Social Institutions (3) | lected | 
Supervised in-depth study of contemporary and historical literature i? $ 


fields in public administration (Spring) armo? 
374 Seminar: Trends in Public Administration Theory (3) ic 8 
Survey of contemporary normative and epistemological issues in public of o8" 
istration theory and practice. Analysis of the past and present influence Jof 
cal positivism, behaviorism, humanism, existentialism, and phenome 
(Fall) Catro? 
377 Seminar: Foundations of Public Policy (3) icV. rd 
Interdisciplinary approach to the normative foundations of public policy tg 
on theoretical problems of social action; interrelation of theory an 
(Spring) suf 
393 Substance and Method: Current Topics and Research (1) gre 
Current research discussed in a colloquium setting. The conduct of rese 
presentation of research findings. May be repeated for credit. 


RADIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 225 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination. May be 
repeated for credit 

399 Dissertation Research (arr Staff 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for ¢ redit 


PUBLIC POLICY 
D 


Oct ` " á à 

j EN Committee on Public Policy 

1 (Ass, tdes (Director), W.B. Griffith, J.R. Henig, A. Malik, R. Rist, H. Solomon, R. Stoker 
“ciate Director), N. Vonortas, P. Wirtz 


Col 1 t > < 
mes oian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers interdisciplinary 
Dub ms leading to the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of 


~ Policy. The master’s program allows students to concentrate in one of three policy 
thidieg. s ronmental and resource policy philosophy and social policy, or women's 
| dm Public ponie not desiring such a specialization or wishing to prepare for doctoral work 
for those po icy may undertake a more general program. The doctoral program, intended 
e wishing to pursue academic or policymaking careers, is conc erned with policy 


lese; 

Searc ) 

Plo h and analysis; students may select an applied field of study in education policy, 

fecuri ent policy, health policy, natural resources and environmental policy, national 
y 


Policy, science and technology policy, and telecommunication policy. 


Mas 
laste 
u t of Arts in the field of public policy—Required: the general requirements stated 


Bites, 
ing, Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. For the general 
I : 24 > 9941. 
M 1, the requirements include a core curriculum consisting of PPol 211, 290; Econ 221; 


Mot 956 
8225: pg. 203, 213; Phil 230; 


us five elective courses chosen with the approval of the 


Visor, p. : : 
llosr, For specific concentration requirements, see Environmental and Resource Policy 
Sophy, or We 


men's Studies 


»sophy in the field of public policy—Required: the general requirements 
Prequali vi 2olumbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Scienc es, inc luding (1) a 
E . Jing core curriculum consisting of PPol 211; Econ 221—22; Mgt 225; Phil 230; PAd 
Igor so 203, 229; (2) a written qualifying examination; (3) a post qualify ing core consist 
(5) com :776 and Mgt 391; (4) a minimum of 18 hours related to one of the six policy fields; 

pletion of the general examination in the form of an approved dissertation proposal 


"i Research Methods in Policy Analysis (3) Staff 
Survey of methods used in public policy analysis and research, inc luding causal 
modeling, experimental and quasi-experimental designs, measurement issues, 
analysis of secondary data, and qualitative research methods (Fall) ; 
Advanced Seminar in Public Polic y (3) Staff 
A capstone seminar limited to master's students in the general program in public 
Policy. Integration of course work through discussion of selected policy issues 
(Spring) | 
Special Topics in Public Policy (3) Staff 
Opics announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit, pro- 
vided the topic differs 


290 


295 


? 
49 . 
8 Independent Research (arr.) Staff 
k erequisite: Permission of instructor and program director 
398 Ad ; Staff 


“Advanced Reading and Research (arr - 

399 mited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 

Dissertation Research (arr Staff 
imited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


ADI : 
OLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Ssociat, )J Goodenough, C.C. Rogers, D.O. Davis (Chair), B.W Wessels, E.D. Yorke 
Assistant ofessors T.C. Fearon, P.F. Butler 
ofessor L.K. Hedges (Research 


f Philosophy in the field of radiological sciences with a concentration in 


Dhys : s ; 
Physics- Prerequisite: A bachelor’s degree in physics or the equivalent. 


226 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


B të 
Required: The general requirements stated under Columbian College and Gradu? 


School of Arts and Sciences, including Rad 203 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 210, an 
General Examination 


Research fields: radiation therapy pl 


Y sic 
1ysics, radiobiology, diagnostic radiology phys! 
physics of nuclear medicine, healt} 


1 physics, information systems, and biophysics: 


201 Advanced Topics in Nuclear Magnetic Resonance I (3 Hed 
Topics include generation of nuclear magnetic resonance signals, Bloch equ 
tions, rotating frame analysis, relaxation mec hanisms, quadrature phase 
tion, chemical shift, receiver coil design, image encoding, slice selection p 
coils, magnet design, data prox essing, quality assurance, and zonal and tes 
harmonics mapping Prerequisite: permission of instructor ; 

202 Advanced Topics in Nuclear Magnetic Resonance II (3) Hede” 
Recent developments in nuclear magnetic resonance imaging, magnet desif? 
surface coil design, and image quality analysis; related research develop™™ 
Prerequisite: Rad 201 or permission of instructor ‘east! 

203 Physics in Medicine I (3) R tet 
Atomic and nuclear physics, interactions of ¢ harged particles with matter, i. 
actions of electromagnetic radiation with matter, neutron physics, radia 
detection and measurement 

204 Physics in Medicine II (3) Hed 
Physics of magnetic resonance imaging and nuclear medicine. Prerequisil® 
203 or permission of instructor Fear? 

205 Physics of Diagnostic and Therapeutic Radiology I (3) ` hy 
Design of X-ray units; image formation digital imaging, computed tomogréP : 
ultrasound imaging and radiation safety Prerequisite: Rad 203 or permissio 
instructor york 

206 Physics of Diagnostic and Therapeutic Radiology II (3) " 
High-energy therapy machines, dosimetry theorv and applications, conctr is 
patient treatment planning. Brachytherapy, display and evaluation of dose " 
butions, electron-beam therapy. Principles and concepts of radiation safely. 
requisite: Rad 203 or permission of instructor Four 

207 Medical Physics Radiation Laboratory I (3) Butler, " 
Practicum based on the calibration and quality assurance programs p): ol 
equipment used in diagnostic radiology. Prerequisite: Rad 203 or permiss! 
instructor yal Wessel 

208 Medical Physics Radiation Laboratory II (3) pel 
Practicum based on the calibration and quality assurance programs for ther 
tic radiology. Prerequisite: Rad 203 or permission of instructor. ous! 

209 Medical Physics Radiation Laboratory III (3) Hedges, Fearon, Gooden gar 
Practicum based on the calibration and quality assurance programs for nu 


Tm 
medicine and magnetic resonance imaging. Prerequisite: Rad 203 or perm 
of instructor. Stal 
210 Special Topics in Medical Physics (3) 


snipe 
i : dici” 
Experimental and clinical training in diagnostic radiology, nuclear ™° 


uu Clor s 
and therapeutic radiology Prerequisite: Rad 203 or permission of instr sul 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) dit 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. Mav be repeated for cred! 
RELIGION 
University Professor S.H. Nasr 
Professors H.E. Yeide, Jr. (Chair), D.D Wallace, Jr., A.J. Hiltebeitel 
Associate Professor S.A. Quitslund 
Assistant Professors R.J. Eisen, P.B. Duff p 
jit 
s wi 
Master of Arts in the field of religion Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Art jn? 


major in religion from this University, or an equivalent degree, and reading know afte! 
foreign language related to the program of study (which may be demonstrate 
enrollment in the program) Gra 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College and dd of thé 
School of Arts and Sciences. Of the 24 credit hours of required courses (exclusi in? 
thesis), at least 12 must be in third-group religion courses; a maximum of 9 May 


RELIGION 227 


Clos , 
ely related field outside the Department of Religion as approved by the department 


beon eiler's Comprehensive Examination must cover three fields (the thesis research must 

lestamen. these three fields) selected from the following: the Hebrew Scriptures, the New 

tligious thea istianity, Hinduism, Islam, Judaism, history of religion in America, modern 

E $ thought, ethics, sociology of religion, and history of religions. A reading knowl- 

toey amination usually in French or German, is required; however, Hebrew or Greek is 

or ible for those students whose thesis area is in the Biblical field and Arabic, Sanskrit, 
astern language for those whose thesis area is in the history of religions 


Master of Arts 


Program) ^p, in the field of history of religions—Hinduisn Consortium of Universities 
0 religio, Prerequisite: A Bachelor of Arts degree with a suitable bac kground in the study: 
German (4, of South Asia and reading knowledge in a foreign language, usually French or 
equi, td h may be demonstrated it in the progr m) 
kho] of A the general Pausen ] ler ( lumbian College and ener 
Clusive , n and Scien es. The prograr consists of 24 Dante oeoa wor 
‘ities of the the sis) selected from ipper-di vision ar graduate courses of mem ne 4 
Wence of f Consortium, as detern ned by the Depa tment of Religion, including a s 
history of Our courses in the literature of the Hit lu tradition and one course on method in 
Majority ro igions A degree candidate at George Washington L niversity must take a 
Prehensiva the credit hours toward the degree from this university. The Master’s Com 
themati, © Examination must cover the following methods in the study of religions, 
tions ' Comparisons between the Hindu tradition a t least two other religious tradi 


8, i . 
lagt, I cluding at least one Western tradition, and a special field in Hindu tradition At 


ast tw 
WO se 1 
Ours. z semesters of either Sanskrit or Hindi must be taken in addition to the required 
Ses 


Wailabi Or graduate credit. More complete information regarding program requirements Is 
“Ole fr : E: 
Irom the program advisor, Professor A.J. Hiltebeitel 
"m : 
tor of Philosophy in the field of American religious history—See History 
, Wi 


th per. , 
lor Permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 


Tadu; " i 
illeti uate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 
tin for ç 


juir 
Ourse listings 
W9. 


10 Biblical Studies (3-3) Duff 
3 Main problems of Biblical literary, historical, and theological criticism 

H fudaism in Late Antiquity (3 
on, Selected topics 

722 Ethics (3 Yeide 
Selected to 


n Duff 


pk 5 

Modern Roman Catholicism (3 Quitslund 
Important leaders and their ideas in selected developments since 1800 doctri- 
nal, Spiritual, biblical, liturgical, and ecumenical. Emphasis on the 20th century 


heological Analysis (3) Quitslund 


listorical and topical study of the development of important ideas in such areas 


as Chris 


237 


tology, ecclesiology, and death 


NEN. -. Zona 
Sn Topics in Jewish Thought (3 .. Eisen 
Myth, Ritual and Symbolism (3 Hiltebeitel 
Method and theory in the interpretation of myth and narrative, ritual and sacri- 


s, „ce, and symbolism, with primary reference to the history of religions 


255 j 
d The Goddess in India and Beyond (3) Hiltebeitel 


e goddess traditions of Hinduism, with some attention to goddess traditions in 
lé ancient Near East and the Mediterranean. Classical Sanskritic, Tantric, and 
Popular expressions of Hindu goddess worship Comparative studies and the 
ISSues of diffusion and archetypes 
Vedic Religion (3 Hiltebeitel 
Study of the Vedic literatures that classical Hinduism regards as its founding 
Tevelation: the Vedas, Brahmanas, Aranyakas, and Upanishads. Rig Vedic poetry 
and mythology, the development of sacrificial ritual, and Upanishadic wisdom 
257 teachings 
India’s Great Epics (3 Hiltebeitel 
ìe Mahabharata and the Ramayana are treated in alternate offerings of the 
“ourse. These founding epic texts of devotional (bhakti) Hinduism are taught in 
English translation. Vernacular and performative versions of the epics and West- 
ern adaptations : 


256 


258 Currents of Modern Hinduism (3 Hiltebelt 
Hinduism since the early seventeenth century. Colonialism. the impact ofo” 
sionaries, orientalism, reform, relations between Brahmanical and popular z 
duism, Sanskritic and vernacular traditions, regionalism, « ommunalism, na 
alism, fundamentalism, politicized “syndicated” Hinduism, and secula, 
Topics in the Study of Islam (3) : f 
Study of sources and approaches to the investigation of Islam by both Weste 
Islamicists and Muslim scholars, with discussion of the main controvel 
issues and differences in methods used by various schools of scholarship: 
requisite: A course on Islam or permission of instructor 
261 Topics in Islamic Thought (3) "T 
Perennial major issues in Islamic theology, philosophy, and Sufism sut d 
Divine Unity, prophetology, eschatology, religious knowledge, sacred lawi 
ethics. Prerequisite: A course on Islam or permission of instructor 


261 


NÉ 


1*1 
271 American Religion to 1830 (3) wall 
Religious thought and life during the Colonial and early National periods , 
273 American Religion Since 1830 (3) Wa 
Religious thought and life from the Civil War to the present ou 
291—92 Readings and Research (3—3) 
Investigation of special problems 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES o 
gui 


270 Seminar: Literary History (3) 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of ( 
provided the topic differs 
271 Seminar: Literary Criticism (3) 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated fo 
provided the topic differs j 
272 Seminar: Literary Theory (3) 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated fo 
provided the topic differs tal 
273 Seminar: History of the Language. Linguistics (3) „rodi! 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes May be repeated for © 


ed 
lasses. May be repeated for © 


T oed 


provided the topic differs sul 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) natio? 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examin 
May be repeated for credit ouf 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) : 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
RUSSIAN AND EAST EUROPEAN STUDIES : i 
tt, C 


Program Committee: S.L. Wolchik, H Agnew, M.A. Atkin (Director), C.F. Ellio odor? 
Linden, J.R. Millar, C.A. Moser, Y. Olkhovskv, J. Pelzman, P. Reddaway, MJ. 

R. Thornton jo! 

the EI 

Master of Arts in the field of Russian and East European studies— Offered by the? ad 


i ! ; a DIO". 

School of International Affairs, this multidis iplinary program gives students Cent” 
grasp of the history, politics, economics, cultures, and languages of Russia an 

Eastern Europe tion? 

1: ` na J 

Prerequisite: the admission requirements stated under the Elliott School of Inte™ jJ 


Affairs and a bachelor's degree in a related field. Before acceptance into the prog gy o 
students must show evidence of satisfactory « ompletion of at least two years 0 onst® 
Russian or an appropriate East European language. Degree candidates must ond 
professional proficiency (1LR R3) in Russian or an appropriate East European Bi: , Ty 
Students are required to take the ETS examination to demonstrate this proficie® "hou? 
language examination is normally taken before the student hasc ompleted the first us 
of work; it must be taken before the comprehensive examination. Six hours 9 
course credit may apply toward degree requirements nati?" 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Elliott School of Inte cro 
Affairs. The program consists of either a 36-credit-hour option with a thesis or 8 


LOGY, AND PUBLIC POLICY 229 


suain without a thesis Students who select the nonthesis option take four fields; 
ictor à 10 select the thesis option take three fields In onsultation with the program 
Cluster or th h student selects at least two fields in either the Central/Eastern European 
Duns th, »e Russian and the former Soviet Union cluster Students must take at least one 
Must be lat deals with the « luster not selected Master's Comprehensive Examinations 
All st passed in each of the selected fields 
ign dents are expe ted to have background preparation of at least two courses in 
iv td or East European history and one course in domestic or foreign politics and 
lo» ment, focusing on the region. If any of the background courses are lacking, equiva- 
i must be taken for graduate credit and can be counted toward degree require- 
nts, 
( Jae fields in the Russian and East European Studies program are ¢ lustered as follows 
Europe a and the Former Soviet Union—politics, history, literature (2) Central Eastern 
BN. Politics history (3) Non Russian Former Soviet Union politics, history. (4) 
ive Communist and Post-Comm st Studies—economics, politics, society 


Cult mt 
u 1 . . : ^ 
Te. In cluster 4, the fields of economics and society/culture can either focus on a single 


Cluste 


T Or cut across several clusters 


The 


f 3 " " » 
Tollowing courses are applicable to Russian and East European studies 
‘Con 267 Economies of the Former Soviet Union an stern Europe 


Econ 268 Economies of the Former Soviet Uni Eastern Europe in 


E Transition 
CON 367 Seminar: Formerly Centrally Planned Economies 


Geog 265 Seminar: Geogr 1iphy of the Former Soviet Union 
Hist 188 History of Chinese Communism 

Hist 205 Seminar: Eastern ! 

Hist 206 Seminar: Eastern European History, 1919-1945 
Hist 217 


uropean History, 1772—1918 


Hi Seminar: Russian and Soviet Thought 

ist 218 Readings/Research Seminar t tionalitie 
ime «108 lings/Research Seminar: Soviet Nationalities 
Histpg, 232 


Communism and Demo 
Seminar: Soviet Foreign Pol 17—1964 
Readings/Research Seminar: Modern Russia and Soviet Union 
54 Seminar: History of Sino-Soviet Relations 
56 Seminar: U.S.- Soviet Strategi lations Since World War II 
ist 259.5 Communist Party of the Sov iet Unii n y Y 
99-60 Research Seminar: Problems in U.S.-Soviet-Ghunese Relations 
IAff 292 Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe 
Russian Political Thought 
Russia and Eur 
Governmen 
The International Politic 
Readings in Post-Soviet Politi 
C 267 Soviet Government and Politics 
PSc 268 Post-Soviet Foreign Policies 
Post-Soviet Military Policies 
Russian Culture to 1825 
32. Russian Cult 
5 Russian Literature from the Rev 
Sv 17 Russian Literature from World 
71 19th-Century Russian Prose 
72 19th-Century Russian Poetry 
20th-Century Russian Prose 
20th-Century Russian Poetry 


re since 1825 
on to World War II 


I to the Present 


f 


tud 
Topics ta should consult their advisors concerning certain Special Topics or Selected 
the Ung, sês that may also be part of this program. For listings of 100-level courses, see 


ergr; 
TEraduate Programs Bulletin 


SCir 
N 
"CE, TECHNOLOGY, AND PUBLIC POLICY 


a d , — 
RA, wi committee: R.W. Rvcroft (Director), M.C. LaFollette, J.M. Logsdon, N.S. Vonortas, 
àmson 


of International 


Affairs and a bac 


program, a field 


included in the 


Econ 237 
Econ 255 
IAff 220 
[Aff 4 
IAff 
[Aff ; 
IAff 2: 
[Aff 229 


t2 


NOM 


DN 


ho fO PO to 


p 


Mgt 230 
Mgt 232 
Mgt 233 
Mgt 235 
Mgt 239 
PSc 203 
PSc 204 
PSc 223 
PAd 260 
PAd 261 
PAd 295 
PAd 296 


W.H. Lewis 


under the Elliott School 
of a research project 
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Master of Arts in the field of science, technology, and public pol 


> Mtt TS 


icy The Elliott Sch? 


Affairs offers an interdisciplinary program that focuses on interact 


among scientific development, technological change, and governmental activities, * 
domestically and internationally. The program is designed to train individuals to un 
stand and manage issues of science and technology policy 


Prerequisite: the admission requirements stated under the Elliott Sc hool of Internation 


shelor’s degree in a related field. Required: the general requirements stat 


The program consists of 36 credit hours, which includes 3 ho 
Students must pass Master's Comprehensive Examinations id í 
fields, including science, technology, and international affairs, and an elective fie 


minimum of three courses, which may be in a field offered in another Elliott sch 


in an academic department, or a field in a specific issue area, SUC 


36 credit hours required for the degree 


The following graduate courses pertain to scienc e, technology, 
g H 8 


management science, international business, strategic management and public policy 
public administration, or engineering management 
Students must also complete 6 hours in analvtica r 
completion of Econ 217 or PAd 296 or Stat 105, 112, 118, or 183. In some« ases, proficie® 4 
in a foreign language may be judged integral to the stu jl 
consists of reading knowledge as certified by the appropriate language department an hi 
satisfy the tool requirement. Courses taken to fulfi 


J 

competency, usually by successi 
icient) 

dent’s program of study; proficiet, 


l the tool requirement may n? 


and public policy: 


Economics of the Environment and Natural Resources 


Economics of Technological Change 
Science, Technology, and Public Policy 
Technology Creation and Diffusion 


Science, Politics, and International Culture 


U.S. Space Policy 
Issues in U.S. Space Policy 


Multidisciplinary Seminar in Science, Tec hnology, and Global 


Affairs 


Management of Technology and Innovation 


International Science and Technology 
Emerging Technologies 


Technology Entrepreneurship and Innovation 
Seminar: Competitiveness and Technology 


Approaches to Public Policy Analysis 
Methods of Public Policy Analysis 
Science, Technology, and Public Policy 
Policy Formulation and Administration 


Policy Analysis in Public Administration 


Research Methods 


Statistical Applications in Public Administration 


Tonics or Sel 
Students should consult their advisors concerning certain Special Topics or 9 
Topics courses that may also be part of this program 


SECURITY POLICY STUDIES 


Program Committee: R. Spector (Director), D. Auerswald, R. Butterworth, S. Joh 


ected 


ps0 


am 
Master of Arts in the field of security policy studies— This interdisc iplinary p al 
offered by the Elliott School of International Affairs, prepares individuals for pro!e 
careers in defense planning and programming, policy formulation and implemen 
intelligence evaluation, and arms control specialties. 
Prerequisite: the admission requirements stated under the Elliott School of Inter 
Affairs and a bachelor's degree in a related field Required: the general requirements 1 
under the Elliott School. The program consists of 36 credit hours in three fields; - jon! 
thesis option. All students must take four courses in the required core field o n itary 
security and defense analysis (PSc 248 or 249; IAff 253, 254; and one course in 
history chosen from Hist 128, 129, 228, 229, 230). At least one field must be selec To 
the following. (1) International security policy (Econ 239; Law 443, 568; PS¢ 2 


tatio?" 


ation! | 


ated | 


» 


700 SERIES 231 
pary history (Hist 128, 129, 228, 229, 230, 285—86). (3) Post-Soviet military policy and 
22 ^d (Hist 255—56; PSc 268, 269). (4) Science, technology, and international affairs (IAff 

i221 222: 223, 224, 229; PSc 223). (5) History and politics of the Middle East (Anth 177; 
oy. 2, 294; PSc 180, 276, 277, 278). (6) International economics (PSc 238, 239; Econ 251, 
' 267, 268, 281, 282, 283, 284). Area concentrations in Latin America or East Asia may 


e selec T ] 

bae ected in consultation with the advisor, The third field may also be selected from the 

Nora special field may be designed in consultation with the advisor to suit a student's 
cl 


al interests, The three fields must represent at least two academic disciplines; no more 


hours of course work may be taken in any one department or discipline 

Wi udents must pass Master’s Comprehensive Examinations in each of their three fields. 
fiel Permission of the program director, a student may substitute one specially designed 
) Nsisting of two courses and submit a research paper in lieu of one Comprehensive 


amination. 


ruined TY with economic theory and concepts at the level of Econ 217 "e is 
statistics. The tool requirement must be satisfied by demonstration of proficiency in 
ics (at the level of Stat 105, 112, 118, or 183, or PAd 296) or reading knowledge of a 
nad reign language (as certified by the appropriate language cp ^ 
With a ition to the courses listed below, related courses in other disciplines may be taken 
Pproval of the program director or an academic advisor 


The following graduate courses are applicable to security policy studies 
"con 239 Economics of Defense 
“con 283 Survey of International Trade Theory and Policy 
“Con 284 Survey of International Macroeconomics and Finance Theory 
7 and Policy 
Hist 228 Modern Military and Naval History 
Hist 229 World War II 
s 230 Strategy and Policy 
ist t History of Sino Soviet Relations r Mapas 
ist 529—956  U.S.-Soviet Strategic Relations Since World War II 
“99-60  U.S.-Soviet-Chinese Relations 
ist 292 Israel, Zionism, and the . World 
Hist 294 Seminar: The Modern Near East 
Aff 220 Science, Technology, and Public Policy 
253-54 Defense Policy and Program Analysis 
IAff 255 Applied Quantitative Techniques 
IAff 293 Colloquium: National Defense Policies and Issues 
AW 443 Foreign Relations, National Security, and the Constitution 
PSc 203 Approaches to Public Policy Analysis 
ae 204 Methods of Public Policy Analysis 
» 226 Budgetary Politics 
Ass 238 U.S. Foreign Economic Policy 
9C 239 International Political Economy 
Theories of International Politics 
International Law 
pe U.S. National Security Policymaking 
^ 249 U.S. National Security Policy 
Po. 257 Arms Control and Disarmament 
n 268 Post-Soviet Foreign Poli ies 
PSc A Post Soviet Military Policies 
>“ «476 The Arab-Israeli Conflict 


[Aff 


PSc 240 
PSc 245 
PSc 248 


PSc 5 l l 
5 Sc 278 International Relations of the Middle East 
m Stud 
ents s d sal T TT es 
Topic a should consult their advisors concerning certain Special Topics or Selecte d 
Ourses that may also be part of this program 
7 
9 SERIES 


of e 700 Series is made up of experimental or special courses that are on the cutting edge 
Very me emic endeavor. Often, courses in the 700 Series focus on interdisciplinary or 
shoul, Tent issues in a field. Because 700 Series courses change each semester, students 
consult the Schedule of Classes for offerings. Courses are listed with the partici- 
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pating departments; course descriptions appear in a specially designated section of 
Schedule 15! 

Courses numbered 701 are in general studies, 721 courses are interdepartmental, 
courses are interschool, and 770s and 780s are taught by University Professors and 9 
listed in this Bulletin under the designation of University Professors. The program 
coordinated by the Director of Summer and Experimental Programs 


$ 


SOCIOLOGY 


University Professor A. Etzioni 

Professors R.W. Stephens, T.F. Courtless, Jr., P.H.M Lengermann (Research), R.A. walla 
P. Langton, W.J. Chambliss, R.C. Rist, M.K. Whyte (Visiting) 

Adjunct Professors S.J. Rogers, J.M. Billson 

Associate Professors J.L. Tropea (Chair), S.A. Tuch, R. Weitzer 

Adjunct Associate Professors M.E. Boeckmann, M.E. McIntosh 

Adjunct Assistant Professor C. Deitch 


‘if 
Master of Arts in the field of sociology Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree with a major” 
sociology or in an approved related field. m. 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Gra wt 
School of Arts and Sciences. All students must ¢ omplete at least 24 credit hours of gr! k 
course work plus a thesis (Soc 299—300), or at least 33 credit hours of graduate course, 
without a thesis, and a comprehensive examination that covers the substance of acaden 
work pursued. Students choose either the general track or the quantitative track. ja 
general track, Soc 230, 231, 238, 239, and either 232 or 240 are required. In the quanti 
track, Soc 230, 231, 238 or 239, 254, 255, and Stat 118 are required 


210 Political Sociology (3) er 
Sociological theory on the relationship of politics to the wider social 59° y, 
Emphasis on concepts of power, state, ideology, bureaucracy, political econo" 
change, and conflict (Fall) rope! 
Social Change (3) ul 
Review of sociological writings on societal—cultural transformations. Parit es 
emphasis on the making of political, economic, legal, and administrative reg pd 


in North Atlantic societies and their consequences for post-communi$ 
third-world societies (Fall) Tuch 

230 Sociological Research Methods (3) à jogi”! 
Survey of the procedures, methods, and problems of « ontemporary socio jude 
data collection, with an emphasis on survey methods. Major topics ine pt 
research design, instrument construction, survey sampling, and measure 
(Fall) 

231 Data Analysis (3) 

Intensive study of quantitative data analysis tec hniques, with strong emp 

on computer applications. Prerequisite: Soc 230 (Spring) Weit?! 

Qualitative Methodology: Chambliss, Langton, Wallace; 

Doing Field Research (3) ratio” 

Practical application of data collection methods in natural settings; obse" m 

participant observation, and field experience. Emphasis on implement je 

search projects by using these methods for purposes of developing emp! 


N 


qu 
past 


232 


grounded theory (Fall) pe 
235 Sociology of Education (3) Wallace, pe 


no! 
T 
sans ? 


Sociological theories on relationships between education and the ec 
political, social, and cultural character of society; examination of oc 
relating to such topics as educational achievement, the changing func 
educational structures, and the roles of teacher and student. (Spring a0? 
238 Development of Sociological Theory (3) alysis 
Development of sociology from the early 1800s to the 1920s. Intensive 4” 
the classical theoretical statements. (Fall) walla? 
239 Modern Sociological Theory (3) ologi” 
Intensive examination and evaluation of contemporary schools of soc! tives 
theory in Europe and America. Advanced analysis of theoretical pers 
(Spring) 


SOCIOLOGY 233 


240 Field Research in Organizational Settings (3) Langton 
Applications of field research techniques in formal organizational settings. Ex- 
amination of the logic of qualitative inquiry and techniques of qualitative data 
collection. Intensive interviewing and participant observation in field settings 
are emphasized (Fall) 

241 Sociology of Organizations (3) Tropea 
Review of the mobilization of power through bureaucratic organization, Irom 
ancient to modern society. Particular attention is given to comparative analysis of 
bureaucratic organization within the structuring of modern regimes of market, 

1 law, state, democracy, and technology (Spring) 

242 Medical Sociology (3) Langton 
Study of the social structure of health care and the interplay of the various health 
professions; examination of social factors and processes related to the etiology 

M and treatment of illnesses (Fall) 

243 Health Policy Issues for Minorities, Women, and the Elderly (3) Langton 
Analysis of health policy issues in the care of minorities, women, and the elderly; 
examination of sociocultural properties of policymaking and implementing; 
formulation of a critical perspective on policies and policymaking. (Spring) 

245 Race Relations (3) Tuch 
Systematic analysis of race relations and inequality, primarily in the United 
States. Topics include current status and recent trends in inequality, the institu- 
tional and organizational patterning of discrimination, the structure of racial 
attitudes, theoretical perspectives on race relations, and selectéd policy issues. 

_ (Spring) 

246 Comparative Race and Ethnicity (3) Weitzer 
Examination of race and ethnic relations in comparative, international perspec- 
tive. Selected societies are analyzed in terms of patterns of racial and ethnic 
inequality, intergroup relations, institutional foundations of discrimination, so- 

25 Cial control systems, and sources of social change. (Spring) zi 

92 Selected Topics (3) Staff 
Examination of selected topics of general importance to soc iology. 

25 (Fall and spring) 

34 Evaluation Research (3) Boeckmann 
Systematic survey of the conceptualization, design, and practice of evaluation 

255 Tesearch Prerequisite: Soc 230 (Spring) seaff 
Practicum in Applied Research (3) Sta 
Supervised research in policymaking projects in public and private organiza- 
tions. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Soc 254 (Fall, spring, and 
summer) 

258 Deviance and Control (3) Tropea, Weitzer 
Examination of major theories and research in the field of deviance and social 
control, with special emphasis on recent empirical advances and comparative 

259 Perspec tives. (Spring) a le 

? Law and Criminology: Search for Courtless 
the Causes of Criminal Behavior (3) 1 
The role that criminological knowledge of crime causation may play in develop- 
ing effective alternative social and legal devices in controlling deviant behavior. 

261 ae as Law 478 (Fall) i uh 

àw of Criminal Corrections: Society's Courtless 
*esponse to the Criminal Offender (3) 
Study of the development and current use of society's three major approaches to 
the handling of offenders: punitive, incapacitating, and correctional. Emphasis 
9n society's changing responses to criminal and delinquent behavior; research 
findings concerning effectiveness of these responses Same as Law 479. 

263 Spring) pa tob 
“aw and Society (3) Chambliss, Courtless, Tropea 
Selected problems in law as an instrument of social policy; emphasis on the 

265 seanization of legal decision-making processes. (Fall) : f 

ected Topics in Criminal and Chambliss, Courtless, Tropea 


Juvenile Justice Policy (3) - r s 
evelopment of a systematic perspective on policies affecting the juvenile and 
criminal justice systems. Topics will include adjudication, disposition, diver- 


8 : = 
lon, and sentencing (Spring) 
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271 Gender and Society (3) walla 
An examination of quantitative and qualitative research in the field of gent 
with emphasis on current empirical research (Fall) 

272 Theoretical Perspectives on Gender ( 3) walla 


ev. with? 
Review of significant theoretical writings on gender and gender inequality, V! 


primary focus on contemporary sociological statements (Spring) 


290 Principles of Demography (3) ouli£ 
Same as Econ/Geog/Stat 290 lie 
291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) Bou 
Same as Econ/Geog/Stat 291 sal 
295 Research (arr.) 


3 É stë! 
Independent study and special projects. Before permission is granted to - d 
for Soc 295, the student must submit a written plan of study for the appro 
the staff member of the department who will be direc ting the research. Ma} 


repeated once for credit (Fall, spring, and summer) suf 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) Í 


if 
332 Processes of Inquiry (3) Lo 
Development and critical review of students' research projects with the or 
tives of aiding conceptualization and developing research design Consider ys 
of the interplay between theory and methods Prerequisite; at least 3 credit ho 
each of graduate theory and graduate methods 


338 Advanced Seminar: Classical Sociological Theory (3) Chambliss, walla” 
Intensive investigation of special topics in classical sociological theory. Prered 
site: Soc 238 or its equivalent or permission of instruc tor (Spring) alloc? 

339 Advanced Seminar: Modern Sociological Theory (3) Chambliss, Wé ui 
Intensive investigation of special topics in modern sociological theory. Pre 
site: Soc 239 or its equivalent or permission of instructor (Fall) o0 

342 Advanced Seminar on Health Policy (3) Lan 
Review of how health policy is made and implemented; how health wt 
research is done; in-depth review of selected topics and completed po 


ing) 
studies, primarily for students in the medical health policy field. (SP 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) natio 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examiné 
May be repeated for credit staf 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) à 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates May be repeated for credit. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 
See Teacher Preparation and Special Education. 
SPEECH AND HEARING 


Professors J.W. Hillis, L.S Bowling, C.W. Linebaugh (Chair) 
Associate Professors M.D.M. Brewer J.R. Regnell 
Associate Professorial Lecturers L.B Beck, J.D. Schafer 
Assistant Professor L.M. Bland 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers C.L. Person. D Williamson 
Assistant Clinical Professor L.O. Shekim n 
Clinical Instructors S.H Fantom, L. Jacobs-Condit, P. Mason. R T. Walton, S. Yaffe- 
M. Hodes " 
seite: 
Master of Arts in the field of speech—language pathology and audiology—Prereq’ is 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in speech and hearing science ab 
University, or an equivalent degree, and an appropriate score on the Aptitude Tes 
Graduate Record Examination ual? 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Grad ved 
School of Arts and Sciences. The program of study consists of 40 credit hours of apf PT, 
course work without a thesis or, with the approval of the department, 34 credit aca 


approved course work plus a thesis (SpHr 299—300). All students must satisfy atone? 


demic and supervised practicum requirements of the Certificate of Clinical Comh, con 
oril) 


awarded by the American Speech -Language—Hearing Association and satisfact 
plete the Master’s Comprehensive Examination 


SPEECH AND HEARING 235 


he None component of the Master's ( 'omprehensive Examination, all students must take 

p cations] + eva are in Audiology or in Speech Pathology available through the 

est Scores to d "M Servic * Students must request the Testing Service to send copies of 

Bonera] i bis " " partment of Spee h and Hearing to be used in partial fulfillment of the 

est result ement in the Graduate School for the Master’s Comprehensive Examination. 
s must reach the department at least three weeks before graduation 


With i 
permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 


for 
Braduate cr 
Bulleti uate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 
| In for course listings 
201 Clini ursi 
Clinical Practicum in Bowling, Williamson 


pe ation Disorders (1 to 3) 
Supervised clinical practice in the evaluation and treatment of speech, language, 


and hearing disorders; development of treatment plans and writing of evaluation 
and progress reports. Admission by permission of the instructor. May be repeated 
210 ma to 6 credit hours (Fall, spring, and summer) 

'search Methods in Speech and Hearing (3) Hillis 
| Methods for the design and execution of research in speech and hearing. Topics 
| include literature review, measurement, hypothesis formulation, experimental 
| dio iotrol, and data analysis Laboratory fee, $12 (Spring) 

isorders of Articulation and Phonology (4) Staff 

Survey of the nature and causes of impairments of speech sound production in 
t and adults. Differential diagnosis of oral motor versus phonological 
mordax treatment approaches; identification and modification of regional 
221 v ects and foreign ac cents Laboratory fee, $12 (Spring) 
veurodevelopmental Disorders of Speech Production (2) Person 
Evaluation and treatment of infants and children with neurodevelopmental 
Speech disorders, including cerebral palsy. Emphasis on management of pre- 
Speech oral motor and feeding impairments Laboratory fee, $12. (Summer) 


222 : 
Neuromotor Disorders of Speech Production (2) Linebaugh 
ethods for assessing acquired neuromuscular speech disorders and their physi- 


cal, ¢ j ; : : 
mA acoustic, and perceptual characteristics. Differential diagnosis and treatment 
í apraxia of speech, the dysarthrias, and other neuromotor disorders. Laboratory 
ee, $12 (Summer) 


ediatric Language Impairments I (4) Bland 
Survey of current approaches for assessing and treating language delays and 


disorders in infants, toddlers, preschoolers, school-age children, and adoles- 


j cents < pores A 
ents, Review of standardized, observational, and ethnographic approaches used 
n and service delivery 


230 


P pmnguage assessment; current models of interventio 
231 ^neid: fee, $12. (Fall) 

E iatric Language Impairments II: Early Intervention (2) Bland 
x depth study of theoretical and practical approaches for assessing and treating 
anguage impairments in infants, toddlers, and preschool children. Methods 
m in family needs assessment, Individualized Family Service Plans, and 

nographic assessment; models of team functioning and ecologically valid 
procedures for language intervention. Laboratory fee, $12. (Spring) 
Pediatric Language Impairments III: 


School-Age Children and Adolescents (2) 
n-depth study of theoretical and practical approaches for assessing and treating 


dme impairments in elementary, middle, and high school students. Review 

ila uriculum-based and dynamic assessment procedures, models of collabora- 

n and consultation, types of discourse, literacy, and meta-knowledge. Labora- 

tory fee, $12 (Summer) 

Neurologic Communication Disorders (4) 

nitet diagnosis of aphasia and other cognitive— 

fior =p of speec h, and dysarthria. Emphasis on model-base 

241 A y fee, $12. (Fall) 

| \pplied Neurolinguistics (2) 

aga neurolinguistic theories. Applic 

oe and treatment of aphasia an 

he T" right brain damage, traumatic brain injury, and dem 
^ Ole (Spring) 


232 
f Bland 


Linebaugh 
linguistic impairments, 
d intervention. Labo- 


240 


Linebaugh 


ation of neurolinguistic models to the 
d cognitive-communicative disorders 
entia. Laboratory 
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250 Speech Fluency Disorders: Evaluation and Treatment (4) Hill 
Procedures for clinical assessment of stuttering and other disorders of speech" 
and rhythm. Review of historical and current methods for treatment. Laboral 
fee, $12 (Spring) illis 

251 Seminar: Speech Fluency Disorders (2 Hi 
Consideration of stuttering and other disorders of speech rate and rhythm fro? 
developmental, linguistic, physiological, and psychosocial points of view: 


(Fall) 

260 Voice Disorders: Evaluation and Treatment (4 Regi 
Normal anatomy and physiology of the human vocal mechanism. Nature, caus? 
and clínical management of functional and organic voice disorders, inclut? 
laryngectomy. Laboratory fee, $12 (Fall) gll 

261 Seminar: Voice Disorders (2 Reg. 
Advanced study of selected theoretical and clinical issues regarding vol” 
disorders (Spring) m" 

270 Clinical Audiology I (3) Schi 


i ! audito 
Psychoacoustic principles and methods underlv ing the assessment of audi 
disorders. Anatomy and physiology of the auditory mechanism. Labore?" 
fee, $12 (Fall) 


271 Clinical Audiology II (3) schaft 
Audiological assessment of middle ear function. speech audiometry, and ma 
agement of diagnostic information. Laboratory fee, $12 (Fall) Jing 

272 Pediatric Audiology (3) Bow? 


Embryologic development of the auditory mechanism. Nature and causes i" 
auditory impairments; audiometric techniques used to measure hearing in 
dren. Laboratory fee, $12 (Spring) m 
273 Electrophysiologic Assessment of Hearing (3) so 
Study of electrophysiologic techniques used to assess coc hlear and retrococh *á 
function. Theories and clinical applications of vestibular tests, auditory " 
stem-evoked responses, and electrococ hleography. Laboratory fee, $12. 
(Spring) „ling 
274 Central Auditory Processes (3) Bow 
Factors affecting auditory perception and comprehension. IdentificatioD 
clinical management of central auditory processing disorders in children 
adults. Laboratory fee, $12 (Fall) ling 
275 Industrial Audiology (3) Bon sgi 
Theories and processes pertinent to communicative disorders related to” 
trial noise. Consideration of hearing conservation programs, environment# 
sessment, and relevant legislation (Fall) wet 
276 Aural Rehabilitation (3) pe 
Habilitation/rehabilitation of the hearing impaired, including auditory —: 
speech reading, hearing aids, assistive listening devices, communication $ 
gies, and counseling. Laboratory fee, $12 (Fall) Brew?! 
277 Psychoeducational Management of the Hearing Impaired (3) ‘ament 
Study of the psychosocial and educational effects of hearing loss Assess 
remediation, and management approaches related to the education of the hee 
impaired. Laboratory fee, $12 (Summer) peck 
Hearing Aids (3) ent 
Discussion of hearing-aid characteristics and electroacoustic measurem 
hearing-aid effectiveness in improving communicative efficiency; proc? 
for selection and clinical evaluation of hearing aids; counseling of the pê 
Laboratory fee, $12 (Spring) 
281 Dysphagia (2) 


N 
M 
[e 


tien! 


sheki® 


agi? 
« jspha" 
Anatomy and physiology of normal swallowing. Nature and causes of dy " s 
in adults. Assessment, in« luding clinical examination and radiologic ™® 

treatment. Laboratory fee, $12 (Fall) 


ret 
: "Sion, v agen: Po ) Brew 
290 Selected Topics in Clinical Audiology (1 to 3) ted. ut 
Advanced study of selected theoretical and clinical issues. May be eT sprin% 
may not be taken for more than a total of 3 credit hours of credit. (Fali, ” 


and summer) 


Selected Topics in Speech-Language Pathology (1 to 3) Statt 
Advanced studv of selected theoretical and clinical issues regarding various 


aspects of practice in speech—language pathology May be repeated but not for 
more than a total of 6 credit hours Fall, spring, and summer) 
199 295 Independent Research in Speech, Language, and Hearing (art Staff 
77900 Thesis Research (3-3 Staft 
STATIST 
TISTICS STATISTICAL COMPUTING 
Profa. 
Vlessors H.W. Lilliefors, A.D. Kirsch, J.L. Gastwirth, N.D. Singpurwalla, R.1 Smythe 
p "air. J.M, Lachin III, K.K.G. Lan, J.I- Verter (Research), R.P. Bain (Research) 


"Tof. ’ 
Asso ial Lecturers W.R. Nunn, N. Kirkendall, F. Scheurer 
‘8800 : : : - 

Assoc late Professors H.M. Mahmoud, T.K. Nayak, B. Toman 
1 0Ciate pr r 


ssi 'ofessorial Lecturer J.S. Wu 
stant Professors D.A. Grier, C. Hurley, S. Bose, R. Modarres-Hakimi, D. Verme (Re 
Research 


se T D x 
arch), W.F, Rosenberger (Research), E.A. Thom (Research), N. Younes | 
M 
ny ter of Sci ent erequisite: course work in multi 
Vari; I | 
sate cale ulus analysis Math 33 and 124; Stat 118 


ider Columbian College and Graduate 


f 30 credit hours of course 


onsists ol 


Arts and Sciences. The program of s 


C without . ses the yartment may approve a program oi study 
E work plus a thesis (Stat 299—300). Candidates must 
Dass a w, work plu hesi 
tati ritten Master's Comprehensive Examination. Three options are provided applied 

list I pren Examinatlo pt À pr 
lion] C^ Statistical computing, and mathematical statistics For prerequisites and addi 

p requirements specific to each option, set below 

Dtion in applied stntietice Re E Qi n 10. 217 

Opti Pppiied statistic seq 201-2, 21 } . 

Progr 9n in statistical comp al prerequisites lemonstrated proficiency in 
7 Bramming techniques: familiarity with data structures and algorithms. Required: Stat 
Wl? a hniqu i arity v lata ictu 

Opti “03, 207 or 208, and 210 or 28 i 
of advan in mathematic al statistics—Recomn d prerequisite: ( ourse wi rk atthe leve 

n e Ced calc ulus Req ired: Stat 201-2 and either Stat 215 or 21 

s Required: Stat 2 2 in LUCA ; 
ach option. additional courses are to be i jnsultation with the advisor 


M 
Müaste " x 2 ‘ag oot , 
tllereg jo Science in the field of industrial and engineering statistics -The program is 


the D puter and Information Systems and 
a pply either to Columbian College 
à r 

plied 
Stie PI 


"Quir 


b Jointly by the Department of Statistics/Con 
“partment of Operations Research Students will a 
Taduate School of Arts and Sciences or the School of Engineering and A 
8, but must be admissible to both; see the respective sc hool sections for entrance 
ements 
iz) 
0 Tequisite A 
reat Puter z 
1 Bessi 
Math « 


:d knowledge of multivariable calculus 
d statistics, including 
ApSc 115, CSci 100, 
Should prereq- 


“Cours i ly with > ses; credit for 
Dter Urses be assigned, they may be taken concurrently w ith graduate courses; Cre di 


pplicants must have demonstrate 


X aired; The general requirements stated inder Columbian College and Grac 
of Arts and Sciences and the School of Engineering and 
ane q, quires a minimum of 33 credit hours, including the tore ¢ ourses OR 254, 281 L 
Ops, 3 201, 202, 217; two courses chosen from OR 262, OR 273/Stat 173, OR 371, Stat 223, 
at 284; and two elective courses approved by the advisor, generally chosen from EE 
sive p. ^77 or 279, and Stat 188, 218, 289. Candidates must pass a Master's Comprehen- 


f statistics —Prerequisite: A master's degree in statis- 


y “Octo 

les Or ; T of Philosophy in the field of statisti ` 

a i ~ Jir 8, 
clud; related discipline. The main requirement is a strong bac kground in mathematic 


lar to gd Courses in advanced calculus, linear algebra, and mathematical statistics (sim! 
M , | > ie 
y tat 201 2) be made up concurrently during the student s 


Some deficiencies may 5 
ter the Ph.D. program with a bachelor’s 


d Jar, 

'egreo In Some instances, a student may ente j 

Y Require . j ` G ] 

( P > raduate 

Schoo} of 1: The general requirements stated under Columbian College and - rs 

£23 Or 5,. 18 and Sciences, including satisfactory ompletion of (1) Stat 201-2, 217- » 

465. € 58, 263, 264 at least tw yurses chosen from among Stat 262, 
4 ( 3 hours as determined by 


4: (2) a minimum of 15 additional credit hours 
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consultation with the departmental doctoral « ommittee; (3) proficiency in « omputer I 
guages as demonstrated by course work or an examination; (4) the General Examinali? 
consisting of two parts: (a) a written qualifying examination that must be taken within” 
months from the date of enrollment in the program and is based on the four-course ^^ 
(Stat 257, 258, 263, 264) and (b) an examination to determine the student's readiness” 
carry out the proposed dissertation researc h; and (5) a dissertation demonstrating ™ 


= ^ nce 
candidate's ability to do original research in one of the following fields: Bayesian infer? 


biostatistics, design of exp« riments, multivariate analvsis nonparametric statistics, P™ 


ali r -^atistic 
bility (theoretical or applied), reliability theory, robust methods statis 


sampling, 
computing, statistical inference, stochastic 


processes, and time series 
With permission, a limited r 
for graduate credit; additional cour 
Bulletin for course listings 


jen 
er of 1004level courses in the department may Dem 
se work is required. See the Undergraduate Prog" 


201-2 Mathematical Statistics (3—3) Lilliefors, Sm 
Distribution theory, sampling theorv. esti nation, sufficient statistics, HYP% 
esis testing, analysis of variance, multivariate normal distribution. 
uisite: Math 33, 124 (Academic year) ud 

203 Fundamental Algorithms and Their Analysis (3 Mahmo i 


É ^ ec 
Basic tools for the study of algorithms, in luding asymptotic analysis and le 


rence relations. Graphs and their representation in a computer Some 4 

complete graph problems Open to qualified seniors Prerequisite Math 113,^* 

Stat 131 sul 
204 Expert Systems (3) 


p : jsil? 
and forward rule chaining, connectionist artificial intelligence Prerequ 


Stat 147 (Spring) 


de SEES Y (in 
206 Multivariate Methods in the Behavioral Sciences (3) yu 
Application of multivariate analysis to data of the social s iences. Techi 4 


covered include factor analysis, cluster analysis, dis riminant analysis. 
other topics. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or 118, and prior permission of the inst" 
Not open to graduate students in statistics | Haki! 
207 Methods of Statistical Computing I (3) Lilliefors, Modarres- Y 
Error analysis, computational aspects of line 


of 


ar models, sweep operator pr 
number generation, simulation, resampling. Optimization, numerical neut 
tion (Gaussian quadrature Simpson's rule); E-M algorithm Prerequisite 
118, 157—58; Math 124 knowledge of a programming language pure 
208 Methods of Statistical Computing II (3) Grier, $ 
Numerical linear algebra, matrix decomposition and eigenvalue p! 
Smoothing and density estimation. Graphics, interactive and dynamic 
niques for data display. Object-oriented programming. Prerequisite: Sta 
157-58; Math 124; and knowledge of a programming | 

210 Data Analysis (3) 
Review of statistical principles of data analvsis using computerize 
procedures. Multiple regression and the general linear model, analysis ol kc 
gency tables and categorical data, logistic regression for qualitative resp l 
Prerequisite: Stat 118, 157 or 201, and 183 or equivalent (Spring) staf 
215-16 Applied Multivariate Analysis (3—3) ; 


anguage. 


oe 
statis 

d SUP ti” 

se 


rese 
Application of multivariate statistical techniques to multidimensional © nce 
data from the behavioral, social, biological medical, and physical 2d 
Prerequisite: Stat 119, 157—58; Math 12 (Alternate academic ye ma? 


N 
M 


Design of Experiments (3) pori" ock 
Design and analysis of single- and multiple-factor experiments Includes m 
designs, repeated measures, factorial and fractional fac torial experime 
sponse surface experimentation. Prerequisite: Stat 157—58: Math 124: mà 
218 Linear Models (3) Boss. gatio" 
Theory of the general linear parametric model. Includes least squares esti qui 


multiple comparisons procedures, variance components estimation. 
site: Stat 201—2; Math 124 


STATISTICS/STATISTICAL COMPUTING 239 


221 Design of Experiments for Behavioral Sciences (3) Kirsch, Toman 
Applications of advanced experimental design to researc h problems in behav- 
ioral sciences and education. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or 118 or equivalent and 
permission of instructor. Not open to graduate students in mathematical 

22: statistics (Spring 

23 Bayesian Statistics: Theory and Applications (3 Singpurwalla, Toman 


An overview of Bayesian statistics, including its foundational issues, decision 
o uncertainty, linear models, expert opinion and computational issues 
E. Terequisite Stat 201-2 

669 Fundamentals of Biostatistics Lachin, Lan 
Statistic al methods for the design and analysis of biomedical research studies, 
including the randomized clinical trial and other observational and epidemi- 
ple size randomization, analysis of 


— al studies. Evaluation of power and sam 
inary data and logistic regression. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or permission of 


,, instructor Fall, alternate years 

226 Advanc ed Biostatistics (3) Lachin, Lan 
Parametric and nonparametric statistical methods for the analysis of longitudinal 
data (repeated measures). Empirical Bayes methods. Methods for sequential 
analysis of emerging data, including group sequential analysis, Bayesian 
methods, and stochastic curtailment. Prerequisite: Stat 201—2 or permission of 
227 E tor (Spring alternate years) 

Survival Analysis (3) 
Parametric and nonparametric methods for the analysis of events observed in 
time (survival data), including Kaplan-Meier estimate of survival functions, 
logrank and generalized Wilcoxon tests, the Cox proportional hazards model and 
2 or permission of 


Lachin, Lan 


an introduction to counting processes. Prerequisite: Stat 201- 
291 -—- tor (Fall, alternate years) 

:ategorical Data Analysis (3) 
A study of the theoretical bases underlying the analysis of categorial data. 
|-Haenszel procedure; weighted least 


Measures and tests of association; Mantel 
Squares ar elus a 
]uares and maximum likelihood estimators in linear models; estimating equa- 


lels. Prerequisite: Stat 201—2 
Pr Mahmoud, Smythe 
Obabilistic foundations of statistics, probability distributions, random vari- 


at } ^ 
bles, moments, characteristic functions, modes of convergence, limit theorems, 
2. knowledge of calculus through 


Lan 


tions; | S S 

* $; logistic regression; loglinear m 

5 p4 i ear IL OC 
Probability (3) 


probability bounds. Prerequisite: Stat 201- 
258 EM tions of several variables and series (Fall 

—n Theory (3 
Special distributions of statistics, small and large sample theory, 


Gastwirth 
order statistics, 


and Spacings. Prerequisite: Stat 257 (Spring) 


259 Advanced Probability (3) 
ee expectation and martingales weak convergence in general metric 
weave and functional central limit theorems for 1.1.d. random variables and 
gales; applications to biostatistics. Prerequisite: Stat 257 or an equivalent 
261 m—— qe introduction to probability 
Sequential Design and Analysis (3 
Wald's theory of sequential designs, 
experiments Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 
Nonparametric Inference (3 
nferenc e when the form of the underlying distribution 1s unsp 
263 a Stat 201-2 
3 dvanced Statistical Theory I (3 
Linear models, decision theoretic estimation, 
4 uisite: Stat 201-2 (Fall 
Advanced Statistical Theory II (3) 
‘asymptotic theory, hypothesis testing, € 
“hy pring) 
? Multivariate Analysis (3 
and generalized T$, Wishart 


M ; 
fultivariate normal distribution. Hotelling's T 
Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 


Smythe 


Staff 
optional stopping, choice of sequential 


Lilliefors 
ecified. Prerequi- 


262 
Nayak, Bose 
classical point estimation. Prereq- 


Nayak, Bose 
:onfidence regions. Prerequisite: Stat 257. 


Nayak 


dis - : 
Istribution, discrimination and classification 


240 


2€ 


271 
bility, belief, utilit 
matics, or operations research. Prerequisite: Stat 201—2 
273—74 Stochastic Processes (3—3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


96 Topics in Multivariate Analysis (3) 


factor analysis. Prerequisite: Stat 265 


sul 


iof 
Multivariate analysis of variance, prin ipal components, canonical correlati? 


: > ts : " d 
Foundational and Philosophical Issues in Statistics (3) Singpurwl 


Axiomatic underpinnings of Bayesian statistics, including subjective pl? 


2 l 
y, decision and games, likelihood principle, and stop? ; 


rules. Examples from legal, forensic, biological, and engineering sciences: 
dents are expected to have a bac kground in computer science, economics, Ma 


Fundamental notions of Markov chains and 


stall 


y 
processes, generating functi? 


recurrence, limit theorems, random walks, Poisson processes, birth and 


processes, applications. Prerequisite: Stat 189-90 and 201—2 


(Alternate academic years) 


stall 


275 Econometrics I: Introduction (3 

Same as Econ 275 Fall suf 
276 Econometrics II: Simultaneous Equations Models (3) 

Same as Econ 276 (Fall) 


1 Advanced Time Series Analysis (3) 


Autoregressive integrated moving average (ARIMA) modeling and forecasting 
univariate and multivariate time series. Statespace or Kalman filter m 


Kirkendall, y 
odel* 
e 


spectral analysis of multiple time series. Theory and applications using 
University computer. Prerequisite: Math 33, Stat 201—2 or equivalent. 


(Spring) 


283 Advanced Statistical Packages (3) 


284 


287—88 


289 
290 
291 
295 
298 
299—300 


378 


398 


Use of advanced computer systems to solve statistical problems. Macro prog 
ming, multivariate analysis, exploratory data analysis, interactive comP 


M 
graphics, symbolic mathematics. Examples of possible packages include e 
S, SAS, Mathematica. Prerequisite: Stat 183 or 210 or permission of instt™ 


(Alternate academic years) 


Computer-Intensive Methods in Industrial 


and Engineering Statistics (3) 


Computer-aided design and analysis of industrial experiments, including 
rial, Taguchi, and other designs. Analysis of survival, reliability, and 4 


ru 
Singpurwalla, Tom 
facto” 
ualil 


^ : ion te 
control data, including reliability growth and point processes. Simulation " 
niques in reliability analysis. Corequisites: OR 281, Stat 217. Same as 


(Fall, odd years) 


Modern Theory of Sample Surveys (3—3) 


stall 


: simple 
Application of statistical theory to the sampling of finite populations Sim . 


"Y x n gu 
stratified, cluster, double and subsampling. Special topics, including 5 


populations and randomized response 
equivalent. (Academic year) 
Seminar (3) 

Admission by permission of instructor. 
Principles of Demography (3) 

Same as Econ 290 

Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) 
Same as Econ 291 

Reading and Research (3) 

May be repeated once for credit 
Seminar: Special Topics (3) 

Thesis Research (3—3) 

Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) 
Same as Econ 378 

Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam 


May be repeated for credit 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


» i „edit 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credi 


Prerequisite: Stat 91 and Math *^ 


2 of 


stef 


(Fall and spring) staff 


staff 
stall 
stall 
stall 
staff 


stall 
jnatio™ 


staff 


STRATEC 
Profe 
F ofessori 
ł 380Ciate 
"SSOCiate 
“sistant 


3IC MANAGEMENT AND PUBLIC POLICY 


880rs H.J. Davis, W.H. Becker 


al Lecturers ].H. Joseph, W.N. LaForge 

p. DI] 

Professors D.J. Lenn, J.B. Thurman, J. Cook, E.J. Er 
Professorial Lecturers M.N. Richburg, F. Buc 
NN nn» 

Professors D.R. Kane, L. Burke, M. Starik M. Mallott, H 


Carruth (Visiting 


Assistant 


: See the 


Professorial Lecturer S.E. Borke 


admin School of Business and Public Management for programs 
i istration leading to the degrees of Master ot 
losophy rol 
202 Busi ; 
“U2 Business—Government Relations (3 


206 


208 


209 


210 


Historical and philosophical foundations of the busi! 
ship. Regulation, international trade, and corporate politi 
Policy issues facing business and the business community 


Prerequisite: MBAd 260 or equivalent Fall, spring, and summer) 


Federal Government Regulation of Society (3 
Same as PAd 216 
Business Representation and Lobbying (3) 
Strategies, tactics, and techniques used by business in repr 
legislative and executive branches and regulatory agent ies c 
ment. Legal and practical constraints. Ethical consideratic 
Applied Microeconomics (3 

Applications of economic theory to public ar private deci 
on public policy analysis. Focus on market struc ture and its 


fect information, common property, public goods and ext 


analysis of government behavior 


) 
us and MBAd 220 or equ len (Spring 
nacroéconomic Policy and Business (3 

Jetermination of national income, employment inflation, à 


role of expectations in the economy Impact of government p 
and deficits. Monetary policy institutions. The global eco 
rates. Prerequisite: Econ 218 or 219 and Mgt 202 or M 
lents (Fall 

Seminar: Business Economics and Public Policy (3) 
Analysis and discussion of selected issues by students ar 
Bovernment and business. Prerequis 
(Spring) 

Strategic Environmental Management 

orientation and actions of 


"2 


R 
“xamination and analysis 


nonprofit sectors in relation to their natural environments 


Zational interaction and effectiveness, particu! 

industry, on issues of environmental q 

Special Topics (3) 

Experimental offering; new course topics and teac hing r 

peated once for credit | 

Ethics and Business (3) 

^ sit and strategies of ethical analysis applied to specifi 

RUM management, plant relocation, preferential hiring, 

development of theory of corporate social responsibility 

(Spring) 

gw Venture Initiation (3) 

theory, history, and practice of entrey 

noo Essentials of planning a new business venture, 
ation of alternative new business ventures, and analy 


S 


ti I a r 
ons needed to get started. Prerequisite Completion of M.B.A 


(Fall and spring 

American Business History (3) 

ine history of Ameri an business institutio 
ansportation, and finance. Particular attentio 


uality and sustainability 


slander (Chair), J.H. Beales III 


Kim, B. Horak, R.A 


of study in business 


Business Administration and Doctor of 


Lenn, Englander 


'ss-government relation- 


cal activities. Public 


's political response 
Tolchin 


Joseph 
esenting itself to the 
Y the federal govern 
ns (Fall) 

Beales 
sions with emphasis 
implications. Imper 
ernalities. Economk 


legal institutions. Prerequisite: Econ 217 or 


Beales 


»urchases, tax policy, 
nomy and exchange 
BAd 220 or equiva- 


Lenn, Englander 
Yd representatives of 


te: SMPP 202 or MBAd 260 or equivalent 


Starik 
private, public, and 
Emphasis on organi 


larly regarding business firms and 


Staff 
nethods. May be re- 


Lenn, Griffith 

c business problems, 
political advertising; 
Same as Phil 235. 


Staff 


jreneurship and small business manage- 


ources of financing, 
ssis of business func- 
core courses 


Becker 


utions in manufacturing, distribution, 
n will be given to the period since 


= smod e. * mom. 
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1 ic 
industrialization, with consideration of business institutions in their econom 
legal, governmental, and social contexts. Same as Hist 220 (Fall) 


Q5 Davis 
295 Research Methods (3) i 
Theory and practice in research methodology. Data sources and gathering. 


search models and designs, analysis and testing, controls, interpretation y 
presentation of findings. Use of computer library programs and preparation 
formal business report (Fall) af 
298 Directed Readings and Research (3) St 
Supervised readings or research. Admission by prior permission of instructi 
May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) ul 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) M 
300 Thesis Research (3) St j 
311 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) st 


An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks for describi 
understanding, and predicting the nature, values, and actions of Americal pu 
lic and private institutions. Problems, potentials, and alternatives for structu" 
public and private institutional arrangements to meet the needs of socie" 
Prerequisite: doctoral degree candidate status. (Fall and spring) suf 
391 Seminar: Business Management (3) snath? 
Examination of major current issues, both theoretical and empirical, affecting 
development of the business enterprise. Topics to be announced. Emphas 


e 
policy and strategic issues affecting the total enterprise. (Offered as the 
mand warrants) stall 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination. May Y 

repeated for credit. sul 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


jc 
The following business core courses are offered through the Department of ri 
Management and Public Policy. For course des riptions, see listing under Master of 
ness Administration 
MBAd 260 Business and Public Policy 
MBAd 270 Strategy Formulation and Implementation 
MBAd 231 Operations Management 


TEACHER PREPARATION AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 


NJ 
Professors J.R. Shotel, M.S. Castleberry, R.N Ianacone, G.L. Horrworth, A.J. Mazut, 
Belknap, M.B. Freund (Chair), L.L. West HS 
Associate Professors J.M. Taymans, L.R. Putnam, N.B. Paley, S.S. Beck, L.H. Mauro 


Hunter-Boykin, S.J. Lynch, C.A. Kochhar, K.A. Steeves L gall 
Assistant Professors P.S. Tate, A. Martinez, D.R. Wizer, M.H Jarrett, J.E. Neapolitan, = 
(Visiting), M. Isaacs (Visiting) : 
Adjunct Assistant Professors P. Dupont, C. Rothenbacher, G. Tilson, V. Rab, C.M. Ge" 
P. Wald, B. Jentleson, J.S. King, B.C. Browne, P.J. LeCorne, C.W. Yates 
Instructors L. Tredway (Visiting), C. Santilli (Visiting) ET AS: 
Adjunct Instructors J. Barton, C. Devoney, M.W Casper, D.A. Bushong, M.A. Linde 
Ramsey, T. Krankowski, M.H. Smith, B.A. Liebbrandt 


hard 


` s > 3 : stu 

See the Graduate School of Education and Human Development for programs pa rof 
leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development, 
Education, and Doctor of Education 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


ul 
Department prerequisite: A bachelor’s degree from an accredited institution is prered 

site to all 200-level courses in teacher education lel 

„x, Pale! 

204 Perspectives in American Education (3) Beck fod 

Historical and social development of education and human services; evo " jal 

American education related to the growth of the nation and the changing uma? 
order; examination of selected issues in contemporary education an 

services 


205 


206~7 


208 Development and Diversity (3) 


<09 Children's Literature (3) 


211 


215 Recent Developments in Teaching English (3) 


216 Recent Devel in T social Studies 
"ce velopments in Teaching Social Studies (3) 


217 


2 à : 
18 Recent Developments in Teaching Mathematics (3 


9r 
<2( 


22 : 
1 Developmental Reading: Emergent Literacy (3) 


222 F i A 
2 Foundations of Reading Development: K—Adult (3) 


22: 


224 
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Foundations of Curriculum Development: K-12 (3) Paley 
For experienced teachers. Curriculum researc h and design, issues and trends, 
comparison of curri ulum patterns, curriculum development in subject areas, 
and consideration of current field-related problems (Summer) 

Teaching and Learning (3—3) Staff 
An overview of the principles of teaching, learning, and related research. Ex 
ls of teaching, classroom management, and the 


plores ways of knowing, mode 
d observations and 


dynamic nature of the teaching/learning process. Structure 


microteaching labs are required. Material fee, $10 per semester 
Staff 


lation to theories of human growth and 


An examination of student diversity in re 
eds; the special 


development [Investigation of diverse student strengths and ne 
needs population; the dynamics of inclusion; and intercultural issues related to 
the teaching/learning process. Material fee, $20 
Putnam 
analvze multicultural children's literature (from folktale to 
iscussion, dramatization, art, and 


nts and integrating 


Participants read and 
nonfiction) while simultaneously practicing d 
writing response strategies suitable for involving all stude 
literature across the school curriculum (Spring) 

Elementary School Curriculum and Methods (3) Beck, Paley 
ourse with subsections in mathematics, science, lan- 
ation. Pre-student teach- 
erial fee, $10 per 


A comprehensive block 
guage arts, social studies, music, art, and physical educ 
ing four days a week. Admission by permission of advisor. Mat 
subsection 

Mauro 


For experienced educational personnel. Resear h, techniques, materials, and 


innovative programs relating to the effective teaching of English. Admission by 


permission of instructor. Material fee, $20 

. Steeves 
For experienced educational personnel. Researc h, techniques, materials, and 
innovative programs relating to the effective teac hing of social studies. Admis- 
sion by permission of instructor. Material fee, $20 

Recent Developments in Teaching Science (3) Lynch 
For experienced educational personnel Research, techniques, materials, and 


innovative programs relating to the effective teaching of science Admission by 


Permission of instructor. Material fee, $20. 
Hunter-Boykin 


For experienced educational personnel Research, techniques, materials, and 
innovative programs relating to the effective teaching of mathematics. Admission 
by permission of instructor. Material fee, $20 

) Selected Topics (arr.) 
Topics and fees announced in the Schedule of Classes. 


Staff 


Putnam 


For educators interested in helping young children get a successful literacy start 


Seminar discussions focus on research into the soc iocultural context of early 
literac y development, the nature of emergent reading and writing behaviors, and 
implications for establishing ''literate environment” preschool and kindergarten 


Classrooms (Fall) i 
Horrworth 


ing acquisition and development; linguistic, 
ective bases of reading; varieties and 


(Fall) 


Basic theories and processes of read 

cognitive, developmental, social, and aff 
; ko iuences of media and instructional strategies. 

eading Instruction in Content Areas: 

Elementary, Intermediate, and Secondary Schools (3) 
Emphasis on acquisition and continuing development of content literacy, includ- 
ing integrated methods, media, and teaching demonstrations. ^ (Fall) 
Diagnostic Teaching of Reading: K-6 (3) Horrworth 
Classroom teaching and assessment strategies for elementary teachers; construc- 
tion of informal traditional and non-traditional reading and writing tests; other 
instruments of evaluation; selecting and planning activities suitable to specific 
Problems. Prerequisite: at least one previous course in reading. (Spring) 


Horrworth 
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226 Diagnostic Teaching of Reading in Secondary School (3) Horrwotth 
Application of instructional strategies and techniques presented in TrEd 2238 
224. Construction of informal tests; administering, scoring, and interpreti 
informal and standardized tests; study and evaluation of materials; teachilf 
strategies for on-grade students and for those with reading problems. 
(5pring) uff 

233 Role of the Professional in Early Childhood Education (3) Su 
Planning, reporting, maintaining records, teacher-child and tea her- famil 
interaction, diagnosis and evaluations, working with paraprofessionals 4 
parents. Emphasis on total classroom environment (Spring) stall 

234 Professional Internship in Secondary Education (3 to 6) St 


A : ctr ctor 
Supervised internship; required seminar. Admission by permission of instruct 
(Fall and spring) 


2 í : > ey 
235 Professional Internship in Elementary Education (3 to 6) Beck, ren 
Supervised internship; required seminar. Admission by permission of inst" 
tor (Fall and spring) sul 
236 Analysis of Teaching (3) 


Teaching viewed within à system of local, state, and federal organizations; e 
ponent aspects are examined with a view toward developing a critical analysis 
the role of the teacher. Material fee, $25 (Spring) stafi 

237 Practicum in Early Childhood Education (3 to 6) ‘oat 
Supervised professional activity in selected early childhood programs; semin 
Prerequisite: 12 credit hours in early childhood education and permission | 
instructor (Fall and spring rth 

238 Clinical Practicum in Reading (3 to 6) Horrwe y, 
Supervised clinical experience, including observation and participation, 2 te i 
ing, tutoring, and teaching. Clients may include preschoolers through wn 
Minimum of 120 clinic hours required. Admission by permission of inst! 
Material fee, $25 


IrEd 246 through 251 offer theoretical, curricular, and practical considerations of teach 
the content area concerned. Each course requires a 30-hour field experience in a seco? 4 
classroom. Prerequisite: TrEd 206—7 and the approved certification course work ? ii 
credit hours in the content area (math through calculus in the case of TrEd 250). Mater 


fee, $10 per course. Each course is offered in the fall semester 


246 Teaching English in Secondary Schools (3) m 
247 Teaching Science in Secondary Schools (3) by ves 
248 Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools (3) uri 
249 Teaching Art in Secondary Schools (3) vkin 
250 Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools (3) Hunter-Bo% y 
251 Second Language Instruction (3) mam 
287-88 Clinical Study and Treatment of Reading Problems (3—3) Pu 


$ 
: ‘g to a556* 
A case study approach is employed to develop participants' competence toa 


i sentin! 
and tutor children, adolescents, and adults of diverse bac kgrounds, presen 


e 
variety of reading and writing difficulties. Prerequisite: TrEd 222 and 224 Ms! 
rial fee, $25 (Academic year) yorth 

289 Organization and Administration of Reading Programs (3) Hans ; 
For school administrators and reading teachers. Problems in planning, org 
ing, and monitoring the total reading program (Spring) yorth 

290 Severe Learning Disabilities in Reading (3) Hort ir 
The course links the fields of learning disabilities and reading, focusing on tjon 
interconnections in terms of etiology, characteristics, diagnosis, and remedia 
(Fall putna? 

291 Reading and Writing Across the Curriculum (3) partici 
A framework is presented for establishing a whole-language approach. 


: n 
' voadin 
pants explore principles and strategies for developing students reading Fall 
writing skills in literature, social studies, mathematics, and science. 


and spring) grworth 
292 Internship: Reading (3 to 6) he areà 
Limited to graduate students in reading education Experience in à selec mis 


i : tea DET. 
of teaching or supervisory service in field-based programs. Prerequisite: p 
sion of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


297..98 


293 Teaching Reading and Study Skills at the College Level (3) Staff 
Evaluation of reading skills at the college level. Development of college reading 
Programs, including diagnostic and teaching techniques program planning 
and implementation. Prerequisite: TrEd 226 or equivalent, and permission of 
instructor Spring) 

Research and Independent Study (1 to 3 Staff 
Individual research under the guidance of a staff member; program and confer- 


ences arranged with an instructor 


30 : ^ in Ti i 
8 Instruc tional Processes in Teacher Preparation Staft 
and Special Education 
i Same as SpEd 308 
341 Practicum in Curriculum and Instruction (3 to 6) Staff 


Supervised field experience in curriculum. Admission by permission of instruc- 


325 m. Prerequisite TrEd 205 (Fall and spring) 
4urriculum Theory (3) Paley 
Examination of reviews and research studies on curriculum theory. Focus on 
trends, values, interpretations, design systems and evaluation. Prerequisite 


TrEd 205 


345 C ^ EET ET $ 
? Consultation Skills in Teacher Preparation West 
and Special Education 
353 Same as SpEd 345 
Post-Master's Internship in Teacher Education (3 to 6) Staff 
35 Same as SpEd 353 
94 Doc toral Internship: Teacher Education (3 to 6) Staff 
370 Same as SpEd 354 
37 à 
Attitude Change and the Access Process (3) Staff 
378 Same as SpEd 370 
3 POst-Master's Internship in Curriculum and Instruction (3 to 6) Staff 
Erdle fieldwork for selected experienced teachers (Fall and spring) 
3 Doctoral Seminar in Curriculum and Instruction (3) Shotel 


Review of literature in a topical area; preparation of a manuscript of publishable 


quality, Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) 


3g i 
91 Dissertation Research (arr 2 
Prerequisite IrEd 390 
SPEC 
IAL EDUCATION 
Staff 


201 : 
Overview of Special Education (3) 
aridi course to acquaint prospective teachers with spe 
elp them become aware of the various educational modifications necessary to 


cial education and to 


t 
220 sao nmodate children with special needs in a school program. (Fall) 
e mi ; vu 
Tee Topics (arr.) Staff 
221 oe s and fees announced in the Schedule of Classes. 
Freund 


\ccessing Community Systems for the 

Special-Needs Individual (3) 

Overview of access to community systems and service delivery fo! 
With special needs and their families. Material fee, $25. (Summer) 
Legal Issues and Public Policy for Kochhar 
individuals With Disabilities (3 
'Xamination, interpretation, and analysis of legislation and policies affecting the 
m ation and career development of individuals with disabilities. Emphasis on 
ederal and state legislation in the context of national policy reform in disability 
Cw es. Material fee, $25 Fall) 

"Dterpretation and Application of Academic 

me Vocational Assessment Information (3) 

9pecific strategies and techniques to analyze, interpre 
ment information for the development of comprehensive à ademic/vocational 
Profiles for adolescents and adults with disabilities. Observation and recording 
ssment conferencing are empha- 


r individuals 


222 


22 
» Staff 


t, and synthesize assess- 


TOCE : 
: Ocedures, report development, and postasse 
817 ane 

zed. Material fee, $25 (Summer) 


Vocational Assessment of Individuals With Disabilities (3 to 6) lanacone 
niques for individuals 


230 
nv i i 
vestigation of vocational appraisal processes and tecł 


wi ^ 
ith disabilities. Includes assessment for transition using field-based assign- 


> tts. + o» os 
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ments. Three credits of practicum experience for students specializing in vom 
tional evaluation. Material fee, $25 (Fall, spring, and summer) 

231 Instructional Methods in Special Education and Transition (3) Taymans, 
Techniques and processes used in programming for the needs of individuals” 
disabilities as they prepare for transition to postsecondary programs and empl 
ment. Emphasis on skills related to professional liaison and support roles I! 
design of instructional arrangements and cooperative training. Taken cov 
rently with SpEd 233. Material fee, $20 (Fall and spring) ‘chibi 

232 Foundations in Special Education, Career Development, Koc 

and Transition (3) dr 

Overview of historical, theoretical, and philosophical foundations of cared, 

velopment and transition. Explores directions for career development/transiti) 

practices in the context of social and political change. Material fee, $25. t 

Curriculum in Transition Special Education (3) Tayman$, fot 

Theory and practice in planning, implementing, and evaluating curriculum g 

individuals with disabilities. Emphasis on techniques for modifying curricu 

and materials for individualized programming Requires field-site curric" 
implementation. Usually taken concurrently with SpEd 231. Material fe& 

(Fall and spring) 7 chbil 

234 Seminar in Professional Development in Koc 
Special Education and Transition (3 to 6) Mil 
rial fee, $20 (Spring) ouf 


Analysis and development of professional presentation and writing skills. 
235 Employment Models for Individuals With Disabilities (3) doo 
Rationale, resources, and programming strategies for the development an | 


‘ ^ 11481 Materi? 
dination of job placement programs for individuals with disabilities. 
fee, $25 "m 


N 


; s Des E r : wes 
236 Introduction to Career, Vocational, and Transition Services (3 to 6) ee 
Introduction to programs that provide career, vocational, and transitio gri 


vices to individuals with disabilities. Material fee, $25. (Spring and — 
Learning Strategies, Assessment, and Instruction for Ta 


N 
N 


Learning Disabled Adolescents (3 to 6) tjon?! 
Theory and practice in the provision of effective and appropriate educê and 
services to learning disabled adolescents. Material fee, $25. (Spring 
summer) mans 
238 Issues in Educating Individuals with Learning Disabilities (3) Tod 
Introduction to the academic, cognitive, social, and emotional characteris rice 


individuals with learning disabilities; etiological theories; educational $ j 

delivery models, with particular emphasis on the adolescent with e hoo! 

disabilities. Policy issues, continuum of services, and the transition from 

to post-school environments. Material fee, $25 (Fall and spring) ya’ 
239 School Consultation for Professionals Working Ta 

with Students with Learning Disabilities (3) d incl 

Exploration of attitudes and beliefs about team teaching, collaboration ar labori 
sionary environments. Development of knowledge and skills related to CO" OF 
tive consultation and team teaching; interpersonal communicatiot: ts P 
namics of collaborative teams; examination of the variety of environ™ 


which special educators work. Material fee, $25. (Fall and spring) nm. 
240 Developmental Process of Parenting (3) Freund 4? Male 

The developmental process of be oming a parent and ongoing parenting: 

rial fee, $20. (Fall and summer) jore 


242 Neurodevelopmental Programming for 
Handicapped Infants and Toddlers (3 or 6) jenc? 
Provides students with a theoretical background and practical exp and 
translate the neurodevelopmental model into techniques for develop s. pre 
implementing educational programs for handicapped infants and tod 30. 
requisite: SpEd 263 or 268 or permission of instructor. Material fee; 
(Spring and summer) preund 

243 Assessment of the Special-Needs Infant (3) 
Theory and current practice in the assessment of high-ris 

infants. Material fee, $30 


Wes! | 


244 


245 


253 


| 254 
255 
256 
258 
: 260 
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Ethical Considerations in Neonatal Freund and Staff 
and Infant Intervention (3) 

Overview of the maior ethical issues involved in neonatal and infant interven- 
tion. The impact of recent and emerging tec hnological innovations considered 
from medical, legal, ethical, and psychosocial perspectives Material fee, $25 
(Spring and summer) 

Medical and Developmental Implications Freund, Jarrett 


for Premature Infants and Their Families (3 


Causes of prematurity and the implications of premature delivery on the infant 
and family. Specific medical conditions, treatment long-term developmental 
implications, intervention, and planning. Material fee, $25 (Spring) 
Special Education in Correctional and Alternative Settings (3) Staff 
An introduction to the delivery of special education services within a range of 
alternative settings and the juvenile justice and corrections systems Material fee, 
$25 (Spring) 
Special Education in Correctional and Alternative Settings (3) Staff 
Site visits to local, state, and federal juvenile correction fa ilities and advocacy 


organizations, with seminar series to integrate theory and practice. Materia fee, 
$20 (Summer) 

Interdisciplinary and Interagency Services Staff 
Coordination for Special Populations (3) 

Overview of models and strategies for coordinating services across disciplines 


and among school and community agencies for special populations Emphasis on 
communication, decision making, plan- 


interdisc iplinary team coordination 

ning, and follow-up for individuals with disabilities Material fee, $25 
(Spring) 

Curriculum-Based Methods for Individuals 
With Disabilities (3) 

Curriculum-based design, implementation, 
With disabilities; methodology for individualized programm 
(Summer) 

Computers in Special Education (3 to 6 Castleberry 
Overview of current computer technology. Assessment of computer-assisted 
instruction software as it relates to training, evaluation, and employment of 
handic apped individuals. Optional 3 credit hour practicum 1n à setting employ- 
Ing adaptive devices and computers in the service of handicapped persons 
Material fee, $40. Prerequisite: Educ 180 or equivalent 
Developmental Assessment in Special Education (3) Castleberry, Belknap 
Examination of formal psychoeducational tests used with preschool and ele- 
mentary-school-aged children. Development of formal and informal assessment 
techniques Introduction to the skills necessary to write psy: hoeducational 
Teports. Material fee, $40 (Fall and spring 


Staff 


and modification for individuals 
ing. Material fee, $25 


261 Practicum: Methods and Materials Staff 
for Young Exceptional Children (3 or 6) 
Clinical practice in design and implementation of educational strategies and 
materials, including designing and developing teac hing materials, classroom 
teaching, feedback and evaluation with professor. Requires eight hours a week on 
262 - (Fall and summer) s ; ; , 
Ormal Assessment of Young Exceptional Children (3) Castleberry 
Weekly seminar designed to prepare early childhood special educators to trans- 
late formal assessment data into instructional programming. Requires fieldwork 
263 With children. Material fee, $25 (Fall 
'evelopment of the Infant with Special Needs (3) Jarrett 
The processes of normal infant development and interrelationships among areas 
of development; relationship of these processes to the growth and development of 
264 the at-risk child. Material fee, $25 (Summer) M 
Staff 


Educational Implications of Medical and Genetic 
Conditions of the Developmentally Delayed Child (3) 
Specialized programs, techniques and methods for te 
delayed children, with emphasis on genetic allv linked handicapping conditions 
ractitioner needs and programming concerns are stressed. Material fee, $25 
(Spring) 


aching developmentally 
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stall | 


265 Clinical Experience with Multiply Handicapped 
and Developmentally Disabled Young Children (3) j 
Field experience and accompanying seminar for students with limited expel 
ence in early childhood special education. Intensive involvement in an € 
childhood special education setting (Summer) 

266 The Development of Language in Exceptional Children (3) 
Introduction to the study of language acquisition and the development of I 
guage programs (Fall NT 

268 Development of Young Exceptional Children: Freu 
General Etiology of Handicapping Conditions (3) " 
An in-depth examination of the development of young exceptional children? 
the specific nature of handicapping conditions. Lecture and field visits. Mate 
fee, $25 (Fall) suf 

269 Etiology, Symptomatology, and Approaches Freund and 
to Intervention With Special-Needs Children (3 


stall 


eli i mp 
Typical and atypical development of special-needs children. Etiology and sim 
tomatology of handicapping conditions. Extensive field observations. M8 

fee, $25 (Spring) m 


N 


Adapting Attitudes, Programs, and Curriculum for Students 
With Special Needs in the Mainstream Environment (3) 
Meeting the needs of the special-needs student in the regular classroom. Mat? 
fee, $20 (Spring and summer) staf 
271 Interdisciplinary Approach to Planning 

for the Special-Needs Child (3 or 6) 

Interdisciplinary team functioning and case management using 4 sy 


approach stall 
274 In-Service Planning and Programming (3) H 


rii 


stems 


e 
The continuing professional development of educators, with focus on i 
design, implementation, and evaluation of in-service training programs. s 
fee, $25. (Summer) Mas! 
275 The Limited-English-Proficient Special-Needs Child: 
Policy, Research, and Trends (3) hild 
ssues regarding educational service delivery for the LEP special-needs m 


as ; ca 
National, state, and local policies; current research in bilingual e€ p pt 
special education, and bilingual special education. Appropriate 858695. of 
techniques, accessing community resources, and characteristics and n 


anguage-minority students and their families. Material fee, $25. Mari 
276 Academic and Psychosocial Assessment of the 

Limited-English-Proficient Special-Needs Child (3) .— potwet? 

Issues and implications of second-language learning; the relationship be ]ture 

earning disabilities and problems related to adaptation to a different pe and 

Students review and evaluate formal and nonformal assessment measure" 

administer bilingual assessment materials. Mant 
277 Teaching the Limited-English-Proficient Student: 

Methods and Materials (3) rral 


Commonly used tests, formal and informal assessment strategies and prer? wit? 
interventions, and curricular and classroom management strategies tor me ned 
bilingual students who have special needs. Instructional adaptations ont gcidl 
meet cultural, linguistic, and academic needs in both mainstream an 
classes. Material fee, $25 Maz 
278 Internship: Educational Intervention for the 
Limited-English-Proficient Special-Needs Child (3 to 6) i oge” 
Supervised internship. Students learn to write culturally relevant IEP PP? juc 
conduct effective parent interviews, and relate assessment findings 
tive programming. stall 
280 Developmental Assessment of Adolescents (3) j tru mens 
Formal and informal psychoeducational assessment; assessment ins pudent” 
commonly used with upper-elementary, junior, and senior high schoo ag) 
the writing of psychoeducational reports. Material fee, $35. (Spr pelko? 
281 Internship in Teaching Children with Serious 
Emotional Disturbance: Assistant Teacher (3) e. Gt 
A full-time teaching experience with children with emotional disturban d teach” 
uate students assist in implementing psychoeducational assessment 4 


ne 
eo 


28; 


28 


28 


28 


28 
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ing practices. Daily guidance by on-site training teat hers and weekly supervision 
by University clinical faculty. Weekly seminar accompanies this intership 
(Fall) 

2 Internship in Teaching Children with Serious Belknap 
Emotional Disturbance: Co-Teacher (3 
Continuation of SpEd 281. Graduate students become the primary teac hing team 
in the classroom with ongoing supervision. Graduate students plan and apply 
psychoeducational teaching strategies with children with emotional distur- 
bance. Refinement of instructional and behavior management strategies through 
the full-time teaching experience. Weekly seminar continues (Spring) 

3 The Urban Setting and Its Impact upon Children Staff 


with Emotional Disturbance 
The cultural differences and ethnic complexities that face minority children in 


urban schools. Effects of the total environment in which inner-city c hildren live 
on their ability to learn, feel, and behave. Material fee, $25 (Fall) 

3 Teacher as Consultant: Inclusion of Adolescents Belknap 
with Serious Emotional Disturbance (3) 

Skills and insights pertaining to the consultation process between special educa- 
tion and regular classroom professionals. Consultant process viewed in an eco- 
logical systems orientation. Material fee, $25 (Spring) 

6 Substance Abuse and Consequent Behaviors in the Adolescent With Serious 
Emotional Disturbance (3 Belknap 
Examination of the physiological and psychologic al impact of substance abuse 
on adolescents with emotional disturbance. Investigation of family dynamics, 
genetics, interventions, and pharmacology (Spring) 

? The Changing Behaviors of Children and Adolescents Belknap 


With Serious Emotional Disturbance (3) 
An interdisciplinary inspection of soc iopolitical conditions affecting children 


and adolescents with serious emotional disturbance. Taught by interdisciplinary 
faculty. Material fee, $25 

8 Characteristics of Serious Emotional Disturbance: 
Infancy Through Adolescence (3 
An in-depth examination of psychiatric diagnostic cate 
velopment issues, and the nature and needs of the seriously d 
Material fee, $30 (Fall) 

9 Curriculum and Instructional Strategies for 
Adolescents with Serious Emotional Disturbance (3 to 6) 


Belknap 


gories, psychosocial de- 
isturbed student 


Staff 


Design, adaptation, and implementation of instructional methods and materials. 
29 aterial fee, $ (Fall) 
0 Affective Development and Behavior Castleberry, Freund, Belknap 


29 


293 


294 


l 295 


Management in Special Education (3) Í 

Theor y, programming, and behavior management strategies from theoretical and 

practical points of view. Material fee, $25 (Fall and spring) 
1 Behavior Management Practicum: Adolescents with 

Serious Emotional Disturbance (3) 

Field-based examination of theory of behavior development and techniques for 
„ Classroom management. Material fee, $25. (Summer) 

Internship: Teaching Young Exceptional Children (3 or 6) 

Supervised internship in the education of young exceptional children. 


mum of 420 clock hours required (Spring and summer) : 
Freund, Castleberry 


(Spring and 


Staff 


Castleberry 
A mini- 


a Internship: Early Intervention (3 to 6) 
Supervised internship in early intervention. Material fee, $25. 
summer) 


internship: Teaching Adolescents with Serious Belknap 
‘motional Disturbance (6 to 9) : : 
ull-time placement as a psychoeducator in various roles and sites. (Fall, 


Spring, and summer) 

Internship in Special Education and Transition (1 to 9) 1 Taymans 
Supervised internship in special education and transition services. For individ- 
uals seeking teaching credentials, this is a 6-credit, 10-week (300-hour) student 
teaching experience. For other students, this is a 50 to 450 hour supervised 
Internship in school- and community-based settings involved in career, voca- 


“ional, and transition services (Fall, spring, and summer) 


390 Doctoral Seminar in Special Education (3) 


Pos. 
sms uetus os a 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


98 Research and Independent Study (1 to 3) é 9" 
Individual study or research under guidance of staff member. Admission ” 
permission of advisor. May be repeated for credit il 

301 Research Seminar in Special Education (arr.) 5 A 
Participation in a small group with a selected faculty member; research " 
and discussion of an area of common interest. Admission by permission 
instructor. (Spring) wes 

303 Administration and Supervision of Special Education (3) Mes 
Philosophy and nature of special education; program organization, adminisl? 
tion, and development. Surveying local needs; program evaluation and supe" 
sion. Admission by permission of instructor. Material fee, $25. (Summ" 

304 Recent Research and Trends in Special Education (3) Tayms 
Emphasis on topical research issues, problems of conducting research, P 
procedures and sources for obtaining research funding. Material fee, $25. 
(Fall and spring) suf 

306 Dynamics of Family Intervention: Belknap and 
Theory and Practice in Special Education (3) d 
Theoretical foundations and clinical techniques necessary for the special edu d 
tor to counsel parents of handicapped students. Material fee, $25. (Fal 
spring) stall 

308 Instructional Processes in Teacher Preparation 
and Special Education (3) verti 
Philosophical and methodological aspects of staff development and univer ý 
programs; opportunities for practice in needs assessment, program design: 
instruction. Admission by permission of instructor. Material fee, $20. 
(Spring) 


343 Psychoeducational Diagnosis in Special Education (3) pel 
The range of diagnostic and intervention strategies applicable to the student is 
presents psychosocial and related learning difficulties. Admission by P® 
sion of instructor. Material fee, $25 (Spring) ast 

345 Consultation Skills in Teacher Preparation Shotel an 
and Special Education (3) „chol 
Consultation models from organizational development, organizational psy jal 


ogy, and mental health applied to professional practice in education and §P 

education Material fee, $25 (Spring and summer) Kochbe! 
352 Seminar: Legal Issues and Public Policy Concerns 

for Individuals Who Are Handicapped (3) 


k loy" 
Overview of current legislation and public policy affecting education. SP] 
ment, and civil rights of individuals with disabilities. The emergence 0 m 


ity policies; policy directions in the context of current and future educ? 
reforms. Material fee, $25 (Summer) stall 
353 Post-Master's Internship in Special Education (3 to 6) nei 
Supervised professional internship in college teaching, administration, suh gis 
sion, research, or policymaking. Internships are individually arranged. 
sion by permission of instructor (Fall, spring, and summer) stall 
354 Doctoral Internship: Special Education (3 to 6) A Ü 
Supervised professional internship in college teaching, administration. ship is 
sion, research, policymaking, or private agency function. Each inter? inf 
individually arranged. Admission by permission of advisor. (Fall, 3 
and summer) stall 


360 Interdisciplinary Techniques in the 


Diagnostic Process in Special Education (3) osse”! 
Application of theoretical concepts of assessment; development of ass eval 
programs; interpretation and application of interdisciplinary diagnostic Mate" 
tions. Prerequisite: SpEd 260 or equivalent, and permission of instruc xx 


rial fee, $25. ^ (Fall) -ggtlebeff 
370 Attitude Change and the Access Process (3) Belknap, Ca Jtant 
Consideration of psychosocial constructs germane to the role of the ©? he 


: : f ubli 
Review of literature in a topical area; preparation of a manuscript of p 
quality. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


TELECOMMUNICATION 251 


391 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Prerequisite: SpEd 390 


ECOMMUNICATION 
Prof 
ess : ; 
ers C.H. Sterling, G. Brock (Director) 
Neon Lecturers J.C. Baker, R.M. Finn 
"late Professorial Lecturers R.S. Belous 
Columbian r 
Shoo) ae College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, in cooperation with the 
the de of Engineering and Applied Science, offers a multidisciplinary program leading to 
lige eoe of Master of Arts in the field of telecommunication. The program focuses on the 
Renta lon among technology, economics, management, and both corporate and govern- 
policymaking in the common carrier and media industries 


R.J. Oslund, L. Darby 
J.C. Reed, A. Barna 


y aster of Arts in the field of telecommunication Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree with 
age from an accredited college or university 

School rs the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Graduate 

Courses oe and Sciences, inc luding at least 36 credit hours of course work. Required 

a 59: , the degree include Econ 217 and 249; EE 450 and 451; TCom 201, 230, 231, 240, 

£20, 224, and two electives selected with a faculty advisor, typically chosen from TCom 

lx, ^^: 235; EE 452; and Mgt 282. Each student must pass a Master's Comprehensive 


ing 
ation. A thesis option is available 


2 
01 Development of the Telecommunication Industry (3) 


Development of telecommunication technology, industry, and policy in the 
United States, stressing interrelationships among industry, government bodies 
and policies, and users 
0 Technology and Telecommunication Policy (3) 
National and international policy issues that arise from the interaction between 
Scientific and technological development in the telec ommunication industry and 
24 o mem policies Prerequisite: TCom 201 
ecommunication Regulation (3) 

Background, current status, and trends in regulation of common carriers and 

electronic media. Legislative, FCC, and judicial decisions and trends. Emphasis 

on the process of federal regulation, with case studies. Prerequisite: TCom 201. 

Principles of Telecommunication Management (3) 

Fundamentals of daily telecommunication operations, including human factors 

In organizations, acquisition and procurement, research and development, logis- 

tical planning, and relations with carriers and manufacturers. 

Telecommunication Management and Marketing (3) 

Strategic planning in regulated and competitive telecommunication industries; 

Managing and marketing a technology-based business; different management 

ànd marketing approaches and their strengths and weaknesses; legal constraints; 

235 qu Ponsibilities and ethic s. Prerequisite: TCom 230 : 

lécommunication Finance (3) 

Tinciples and methods of asset valuation; measurement and interpretation of 
inancial flows; financial statements; risk assessment; capital markets; capital 
Dudgeting: effects of economic regulation on capital formation Prerequisite: Econ 
cud or permission of instructor 
— in Domestic Telecommunication Policy (3) 

Dteraction of private and public policy in telecommunication: research and 
development, market entry, competition, ownership and acquisition, regulation, 
qusiness decisions, and social impact. The course is intended for degree candi- 

2 ates in their final year of study in the telecommunication program. 

minar in International Telecommunication Policy (3) 
ole and process of U.S. and international telecommunication organizations; 
System authorization and utilization, transborder data flow and New World 
formation Order, barriers to trade in information equipment and services, 
aw fac ilities planning process, and development of competition. For degree 
t A didates in their final year of study in the telecommunication program. 
ote cations of Economics in Telecommunication (3) d e 
witht ure, interrelationship, and function of the telec ommunication industry 
n a changing regulatory framework. Prerequisite: Econ 249 


231 


297 Special Topics (3) 1 
Special topics in technology, economics operations, or policy. May be repent 
for credit once provided the topic differs. Prerequisite: TCom 201 and permissi® 
of instructor. 
298 Independent Study (1 to 3 
Prerequisite: permission of instructor 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


THEATRE AND DANCE 


Associate Professors N.D. Johnson (Chair), W.A. Pucilowsky 
Assistant Professors B.W. Sabelli, C.F. Gudenius 


Master of Fine Arts in the field of theatre with a concentration in theatre desig" 
Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts from this University, or an equivalent e 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Gra 
School of Arts and Sciences 


p 
. : york ! 
The program of study consists of 54 credit hours of 100- and 200-level course W? 


ive 
theatre and dance and in art, planned in consultation with the advisor, inc luding acy 
thesis (TrDa 299—300). The program may be planned to emphasize scenery, lighting: 
costume. 
For listings of 100-level courses, see the Undergraduate Programs Bulletin. c 


i instru! 
Prerequisite to all third-group courses: M.F.A. candidacy or permission of instr 


denii 
231 Lighting Design (3) Gudens 
Theory and execution of lighting design for theatre and dance. Prerequ 
TrDa 131. May be repeated for credit (Spring) gabell 
233 Architecture of Theatre and Exhibit Spaces (3) 


7 
Theatrical architecture from a historical perspective. Traditional and nont 
tional exhibit, theatrical, and assembly spaces are examined and evaluate aes 
reference to the functional use of space from practical, architectural, 8” nce 
thetic perspectives. Studio work includes design of a hypothetical perfor 
space and its auxiliary units pelli 

234 Scene Design: Renderings (3) , 

Preparation for the advanced student designer, with emphasis on the i? à 

development of rendering techniques including computer graphics 5 intel 

design applications, traditional script analysis, and original scenograp?! 
pretations. May be repeated once for credit (Fall, even years) gabell 

235 Scene Design: Model Making (3) 


qvid? 


u 
Exploration of all styles of traditional and contemporary scenography p 
the making of scale models. May be repeated once for credit. Admission ^" 
mission of instructor (Spring) ows) 
236 Intermediate Costume (3) Puc! jects: 


' sic proje" 
Introduction to the basic techniques of costume design through specific E toric 
Various rendering techniques will be explored, consistent with t — 
period concerned. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: TrDa 136. 


(Spring, odd years) jow 
237 Advanced Costume (3) Puc ted for 
Study of special design, style, and construction problems. May be repe 
credit clot 
238 Pattern Making (3) ya an? 
The study of pattern drafting and draping methods, based on contempo a 199 


historical clothing, through lecture and class work Prerequisite: ` 
(Spring, even years) suf 

290 Workshop (1 to 3) elope 
Workshops with emphasis on contemporary issues and problems. De May 
of advanced professional competencies. Experts in short/intensive pe? 


be repeated for credit suf 
291 Internship (3 or 6) Bass ron? 
Internships with theatre companies or arts organizations, including c : 
and/or seminar. May be taken for a total of 6 credit hours staf 


292 Selected Topics (1 to 3) 
May be repeated for credit 


294 


299-309 


TOURISM STUDIES 253 


Independent Research (art Staff 
May be repeated for credit 
Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 


TOURISM STUDIES 


Profe 


ssor D.E. Hawkins (Director 


Adju J 
, JUnct Professors R. Anzola-Betancourt, D.L. Edgell, S. Schulman 


Associate p, 


rofessor D. Frechtling 


‘sistant Professor L.A. Delpy 


Adjunct 


Assistant Professor S.D. Cook 


ductor S.E. Spivack 
Junct Instructor B. Dwyer 


See the Scl 
Bree of ) pr " 5 on 
of Master of Tourism Administration. For further information on the five-year, dual- 


gement for programs of study leading to the 


1001 of Business and Pi 


i gree ! , - 
Admir program leading to the Bachelor of Business Administration and Master of Tourism 
stration, see the Undergraduate Programs Bulletin 
PK toati =r T 
30 Organization and Management of Airlines (3) Dwyer 


249 


250 


260 


261 


262 


270 


278 


280 


Overview of domestic and international passenger air transportation systems 
Analysis of planning, financing, operating, marketing, and evaluating airline 
transportation systems. Legal and regulatory aspects of airline operations Devel- 


opment of infrastructure and related support services 


Economic, Cultural, and Environmental Aspects of Tourism (3) Hawkins 
Relationship of tourism and sustainable development; specific emphasis on 
cultural, environmental, and economic impacts and trends. Prerequisite TStd 


104 or equivalent (Fal 

Administration of Tourism 
and Hospitality Services (3 
Organization and management concepts, theory, and issues, stressing applica- 
sles drawn from the tourism and 


Frechtling, Schulman 


tion of theory through analysis of case examp 
hospitality industry (Fall 

Tourism Development (3) Frechtling 
Relationship of economic theory and principles to tourism development; appli- 
Cation of pre feasibility analysis to tourism projects. (Spring) 

Tourism Planning (3) Anzola-Betancourt 
Integrated planning for tourism organizations; development of comprehen- 
Sive tourism projects; consideration of basic concepts, approac hes, and 
models (Summer 
Tourism Policy Analysis (3) 
Components of tourism policy, including development of tools for tourism policy 
analysis and description of tourism organizations in the government and private 
Sector (Spring or summer 

Tourism Marketing (3) 

Concepts and techniques employed in marketing trav 
Services, including its public- and private-sector components. A 
tourism product, development of marketing strategy, preparation of marketing 
plan, and analysis of promotional programs (Fall) 


Edgell, Hawkins 


Frechtling 
el industry products and 
ssessment of the 


Tourism Research (3) Frechtling, Cook 
Analysis of specific research methods and tools and their application to the study 
of tourism Prerequisite: Econ 217 or 219 or equivalent (Spring) 

Delpy 


Event Management (3) 
An introduction to the theoretical and practical foundations of event manage- 
ment. Fundamentals of planning, budgeting, and evaluating events. (Fall) 
Conference and Exposition Management (3) Staff 
Use of design committees and steering committees, site selection, exhibits, selec- 
tion of resource people, and relation to supplier personnel. (Spring) 
Advanced Workshop (1 to 6) Staff 
Workshops with emphasis on contemporary issues and opportunities; develop- 
ment of advanced professional competencies. May be repeated for credit with 
Permission of advisor (Fall, spring, or summer) 


254 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


i , , j 
282 International Experience (1 to 6) Delp! 


283 Practicum (3) 


290 Special Topics (3) 


n jl 
Iravel to a foreign country for study of specific topics. May be repeated for cred 
with approval of advisor (Fall, spring, or summer) " 

ap} I ! sul 


For graduate students enrolled in à tourism administration degree program % 
concentration. Fieldwork, internship, and/or instructional practice, including 
conference and/or seminar. May be repeated once for credit with permissio? 

advisor (Fall, spring, and summer) 


` ‘ p 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be 

jeated once for credit 1 
r suf 


296 Travel Information Management Systems (3) 


298 


299 
300 


UNIVER 


Database utilization, information analysis, reservation systems, « omputer ap?! 
cations, and related travel management systems (Fall) ini 
Advanced Topical Studies (3) Hawkins, Frechtlit 
Required capstone experience for tourism administration students who d^: 
select the thesis option. Analysis of case situations involving policy formulati 

or management decision making; emphasis on applied strategic planning ei 
management approaches. Prerequisite: TStd 270. (Fall, spring, and sumi 
Directed Reading and Research (3) tot 
Supervised readings or research. Admission by prior permission of instru 


May be repeated for credit. quif 
Thesis Seminar (3) St 
Thesis Research (3) 


SITY PROFESSORS A 


University Professors A. Etzioni, P.J. Caws, S.H. Nasr, K.F. Schaffner, J.N. Rosenau 


: enge hol 
Courses numbered in the 770s and 780s are taught by distinguished scholars who gn 


appoint 
concerne 


nents as University Professors. With the approval of the department or P 


i ro 
d, appropriate University Professor courses may be taken to satisfy degre a 


gram requirements. Permission of the University Professor may be required for ent Joss 


A complete listing of courses offered each semester appears in the Schedule of 
under the 700 series. Following is a list of courses that are expected to be taugh! 


regularly 


IAff/PSc 


770 


IAff/PS 


fairly 
by University Professors. 


pall 
Turbulence in World Politics (3) Roa 


An effort to probe the sources and dynamics of change and continuity ‘n givid 
national, and international affairs. The links between the orientations of 1D tions 
uals and the actions of collectivities are a major focus, along with the found to 
of authority under transformative conditions. For graduate students; 9 
upper-level graduates. 


771 Political Aggregation (3) «a divid* 
An exploration of how collective action is fashioned out of the input of a pow 
uals, how collectivities become larger than the sum of their parts, an iliz& 
poltical organizations manage to persist through time. Socialization, mo d. Fo 
tion, momentum, and bandwagon effects are among the concepts evaluate 
graduate students; open to upper-level undergraduates. 

IAff/PSc Rosen?! 

772 The Dynamics of Globalization (3) pich 


HmSc 
771 


An inquiry into the economic, cultural, and political processes through ors 
individual and community life is expanding as awareness ent ompasses ocê! 
on a global scale. The consequences of this expansion at both global per For 
levels is examined, along with the possibility that these levels inter? 
graduate students; open to upper-level undergraduates 


Caw’ 
The Cinema of Morals/The Morals of Cinema (3) ciin fil 
Vicarious moral experience in the cinema; examples of such experien f mor 


shaper O 
and the moral arguments they provoke; the power of cinema as à shape 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 255 


sentiment; moral issues in the production and distribution of films. For graduate 
Students; open to undergraduates 


| Ph 
772 Individualism (3) Caws 
The concept of the free individual in philosophy, psychology, literature, and 
politics individuals and groups; individualism and collectivism; exemplary 
individuals in biography, autobiography, and fiction; problems of individual and 
Phil collective agency and identity. For undergraduates; open to graduate students 
i 
174 Understanding Technology (3) Caws 
The idea of technology—its relation to the sciences and the arts and humanities, 
its development, and its problems. Technology will not be regarded as merely 
dependent on the sciences or as merely useful (or dangerous) but as a human 
activity in its own right, with its own history, conceptual structure, interests, 
Phi risks, and benefits. For undergraduates; open to graduate students. 
i 
778 Left and Right in Philosophy and Politics (3) Caws 
A fundamental inquiry into the concept of the state in terms of entrenched 
Oppositions: individualism/collectivism, equality liberty, liberalism/conserva- 
tism, socialism/free enterprise, communism/capitalism. Emphasis on the pres- 
ent need to find a constructive transcendence of these oppositions. For graduate 
Phi Students; open to undergraduates 
5 
/9 Philosophy and Psychoanalysis (3) Caws 
An exploration of some striking parallels between the topics addressed by 
Freud’s psychoanalytic theories on the one hand and the traditional content of 
Philosophical reflection on the other, with special emphasis on the relation 
between cognitive theory and therapeutic practice (in both disciplines). For 
Hes, graduate students; open to undergraduates 
‘S/Phil 
770 Philosophy of Medicine (3) Schaffner 


An introduction to philosophical issues in medicine, including the nature of the 
doctor patient relationship, whether diseases are objective or socially condi- 
tioned entities, clinical reasoning using some simple examples from medical 
diagnosis and new drug testing, and ethical and social issues raised by the AIDS 
Phil epidemic. For undergraduates; open to graduate students. 
m Schaffner 
including evolutionary biol- 
molecular biology and 
urosciences, SOCio- 
e students. 


Philosophy of Biology (3) 
An introduction to philosophical issues in biology, 
Ogy (Darwinian, neo-Darwinian, and creationist views), 
reductionism, teleology, philosophical implications of the ne 
Hs, ology, and evolutionary ethics. For undergraduates; open to graduat 
“Phil 
S Introduction to the Medical Humanities (3) Schaffner 
actical ways in which the humanities can assist problem solving in medicine 
and health care. Philosophical theories of medicine and health care, the role of 
literature in modeling ethical deliberation, and the roles of religious and human- 
Istic values in a secular decision-making environment. For undergraduates and 

medica] students; open to graduate students 


ACSPhi 

^5 Ethics and Health Policy (3) 

e problem of health care reform, including the question of a "right" to health 

Care (and to long-term care); alternative models of health care delivery; and the 

issue of health care rationing, focusing on the Oregon and new federal proposals. 

Ssues relating to the “right to die," including active and passive euthanasia and 
Octor-assisted suicide. For graduate students; open to undergraduates. 


ACS Phi) 


77 
7 The Human Genome Project: Ethical, Legal, 
and Social Implications (3) Schaffner 
‘thical, legal, and social implications of the plan to sequence the entire human 
8€nome by the year 2005, including confidentiality of genetic information, 


Schaffner 


ES OF INSTR 


COUR 


id 
genetic discrimination and insurance, reductionistic and deterministic impli 


tions of the project, the role of public opinion, and research priorities in heal? 
care. For graduates and medical students; open to undergraduates 
Phil 
780 Neurobiology and Reductionism (3) schaffn* 
Recent developments in neuroscience, including neural networks; philosophi 
implications, such as the relation of mental events to brain states and expli? 
tions of consciousness. There are no specific prerequisites, but some experien 
in neuroscience, neural networks, or the philosophy of science is desirable." 
graduate students; open to qualified undergraduates 
Rel ud 
770 Islamic Civilization and the West (3) hed 
The encounter of Islam and the West, from the rise of Islam to modern in 


Investigation of the impact of Islam on European philosophy, sc ience, art P. 
literature; influence of the West and Western scholarship on the Islamic 
For juniors and seniors; open to graduate students 
Rel 

771 Persian Sufi Literature in East and West (3) at 
The writings of major Persian Sufi poets and writers, such as Khayyam, 4 be 
Rumi, Shabistari, and Hafiz, and their impact on the West and on India. 
translation of these works into European languages and their influence pn 
such figures as Goethe and Emerson are discussed. Assigned readings in En 


Nas 


For undergraduates; open to graduate students 


2 Mysticism—East and West (3) 3 T 
A thematic examination of mystical traditions: the nature of mysticism 


search for ultimate reality, the mystical significance of the cosmos, the m» s 

science of the soul, and the significance of sacred art and symbols Major mys ij 
traditions of East and West—Hinduism, Taoism, Buddhism, Judaism 
tianity, Islam. For undergraduates; open to graduate students 

Rel Nast 

773 Perennial Philosophy (3) ules 

The idea of perennial philosophy as developed in the 20th century by ABI 
A.C. Coomaraswamy, and others. Doctrines and teachings of perennial P west 
phy as found in various religious and philosophical traditions of East 89 istor 
Prerequisite: at least one course in religion, philosophy, or intellectual hi 
For undergraduates; open to graduate students 


Rel Nas! 
775 Man and the Natural Environment (3) i ment) 
The religious, philosophical, and scientific causes of the present envir0® jp the 
crisis. The history of religious and philosophical attitudes toward nature thal 
West, the history of Western science, and some non-Western world viet tu 
may encourage a more harmonious relationship between man and the? 
environment. For undergraduates; open to graduate students 
Rel Nas! 
777 Religion and Science (3) 6; 


; f sical G 
The interaction between religion and science in ancient Egypt, classical tio 
Islam, India, China, and the West, from the Renaissance, the scientific Te igi? 
and up to the present day. Key concepts and issues in the encounter 9 jod P 
and science in light of the cultural matrix of the civilization an P 
question. For juniors and seniors; open to graduate students. 

Soc guo? 

776 Public Policy Research (3) d resedit 


Basic concepts of policy research in comparison to basic and appliet cars and 
Policy research methods. The social structure of policy research: pr derge" 
consumers of knowledge and issues arising among them. Open to Uae , oo}? 


‘cite: 
ates and graduate students with permission of the instructor. Prerequis 


science or public policy course work or related experience 


VIRGINIA CAMPUS 257 


Soc/Econ PS« 

779 The Elements of Socioeconomi 'tzioni 
;lements Socioe mics (3 Etzioni 
A synthesized approach to the study of economic behavior and economic policy, 
drawing on relevant segments of economics and sociology as well as political 
science and psy¢ hology. A discussion of ethical assumptions and core concepts 
in the study of micro- and macroeconomic behavior and their policy implica- 

; qualified undergraduates 


tions. For graduate students 


SOUPS /LA ff 
781 E ; rea 
1 Elements of Communitarian Thinking (3) 
An examination of the roots of communitarian thinking in earlier philosophical 
work, current political theory, and historic al and contemporary sociology The 


relev ; , i i 
elevance of communitarian thinking to various community-building social 
yen to undergraduates with permission 


Etzioni 


movements. For graduate students; of 
of instructor 
SocIPSc/LA ff 

782 Ele : : Lr ed A. Se : 
Elements of Public Policy in Communitarian Perspective (3) Etzioni 
The issues that arise when communities seeking to advance their goals run into 
commitments to individual and minority rights. Freedom of speec h and hate 
: odes public safety and protection against search and seizure, majority votes and 
minority rights, and other policy issues. For graduate students; open to under- 
graduates with permission of instructor 


Vine 
AGINIA CAMPUS 


The George Washington Univer- 
e School of Engineering and 
and Graduate School of 
er’s and doctoral 
earch facilities 


sity i emphasis on graduate education and researc h, 

ADplied Sadami. programs on its Virginia Campus rt 
h lication La School of Business and Public Management, 
grees at thi luman Development offer graduate study leading to mast 
VetWorkec b "f site. The Virginia Campus offers extensive library and res 

Ba, Tough ES ADM to information databases nationwide 
Nation , e School of Business and Public Management and t 
Offer, 0 and Human Development, the three executive programs ou 
Science m Virginia Campus. In addition, the Sc hool of Engineering and Applied 
lic] in "OT course work leading to master's and doctoral degrees in several fields, 
eco celerated weekend program leading to the Master of Science in the field of 
ic 


he Graduate School of 
tlined below are 


Academic ations and computers 

Dr ams |i programs on the Virginia Campus are extensive an 

ma S offered here include only those that are exclusive to the 
Dus offic ix this and other sites are listed by academic departme 


d growing. Please note that 
Virginia Campus. Pro- 
nt. Contact the Virginia 


for complete information on programs at this site. 


Recut 4 

B IVE MASTER OF SCIENCE IN INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
p». ecutive 
tive -A unique, weekend-oriented 


Master of Science in Information Systems 
es, offered by the 


n $ 
hy » By high-potential mid-level managers and senior executiv 
— 1ess and Public Management. The 36-credit-hour multidisciplinary curricu- 
Probl m *5 on the role of information systems and behavioral and decision sciences in 
dv han ring and decision making. The program is designed to meet the needs of 
7 are eters 1 variety of professional and educational backgrounds. Applicants gener- 
N lors de. ed to have a minimum of ten years of professional experience and a 
Ogre gree with a B or better average from an accredited college or university. 


aM pars: 

L ¥ a ^ i - : 4 : i 

hey h participants represent a broad range of public and private sector organizations; 
list, division director, 


kes a fixed sequence of 
taa ding an ; ; every other weekend, 
adit 1 alternative educational opportunity for professionals unable to pursue à 

ne professors, aug 


hed guest lecturers 


COURSES OF INSTR 


" uj 
The curriculum includes three core courses—Econ 219 and Mgt 401 and 402; " f 


information technology courses—Mgt 403, 404, 405, 410, and 411; and four decis? 
sciences courses—Mgt 406, 407, 408, and 409 aly 

The management science courses listed below are offered at the V irginia Campus? 
and are available to Executive Master’s students only 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 


401 Individual and Group Decision Processes (3) 
Study of the individual and group processes in decision making in organizali 
Topics include decision effectiveness, decision analysis techniques, ris 
ysis, and managerial style as related to decision making 
402 Quantitative Methods for Information Systems (3) 
Introductory study of quantitative techniques for problem solving. Statis 
concepts, including confidence intervals, hypothesis testing, correlation: 
regression. Linear programming. Applications and case studies involving 
agement information systems 
403 Information Engineering and CASE Tools (3) 
The design of information systems as evolved via information engineering Phy j 
ciples and computer-assisted software engineering tools. Data attributes 
modeling, and object-oriented programming. 
404 Information Systems I (3) 
An overview of management information systems; integration of iet 
information, and systems concepts into a unified framework. Fundamen tare 
cepts of operating systems, data communications, and database manage 
systems 
405 Information Systems II (3) rel dint 
Distributed data processing techniques and local area network design, ine : 
forms of communication, transmission media, and communication 80 
Computer fraud and security countermeasures. The social and legal eny 4 
ment of information systems. Antitrust and other implications of trans 
data flow, technology transfer, and protection of property rights in § 
406 Decision Support and Expert Systems (3) 
Computer-based decision-making aids and simulations. Issues in effectiv® 
plementation of decision support systems. Review and analysis of various 
systems, including tools and generators, classification vs. diagnostic type «^ 
tems, and building modules. Design of decision support and expert syst? 
407 Seminar in Decision Sciences (3) ala 
Algorithmic and software aspects of information systems design; individu? de 
group decision making processes and techniques. Use of the Managemen aani 
sion Center in idea generation, evaluation, ranking, and group converge 
decision making 
408 Strategic Planning and Executive Information Systems (3) jan, ? 
Developing an organizational strategy, implementation of a long-range py m 


ie 


oftw? 


the role of mergers and acquisitions. Technology assessment and tec hnicà tive 
agement, use of critical success factors, and the design and use 9 
information systems in strategic management 

409 Group Decision Support Systems Seminar (3) tert 


Group networking in a variety of settings in the Management Decision n Cer jos 
resolve issues and develop action plans. Assessment of the impact 0 go? 
upon organizational and individual behavior; concepts of owners ip, 
participation and consensus, group dynamics, and leadership style. 

410 Management and Security of Information Systems (3) of infor 
Principles of information resource management; end-user dev relopment ? data pr 
mation systems; information system security; policy issues, inc luding 
vacy, property rights in software, and transborder data flow. 

411 Information Systems Design (3) hos que, 
Introduction to the design and analysis of information systems. T syste ms 
development life cycle, analysis of requirements, design of logical ic ation 
analysis and design of user interfaces, system documentation and spec 

Planning for system implementation, evaluation, and maintenance 
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Wet 


Ther 
lea he Exec utive Master of Business A 
ĉaders to e 


JTIVE MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


ninistration is an intensive program for rec ognized 


I yusiness. The program draws students from com- 


any other industries as well as the 


ind m 
vanagers with at least ten years of professional 
aced, integrated curriculum specially de- 


pen to mid- and 
program offers a fast 
ncourage an environment of lively exchange between participants and the 
> curriculum involves courses developed from all major disciplines of the 
including marketing, finance, operations, 
nanagement, and international business. The 
isiness and society of global markets, emerging 
e. Meeting one day per week on alternating 
ws participants to continue their careers 


Mana Jusiness and Public Manageme 
e 
bre. Sement science, information system 


pro; 
t am focuses on the gro 


th, nt 
i nologies 


tida 


ys and the changing work forc 
Whil 5 and Saturdays, the Executive MBA á 


erate Study and master a broad range of skills. Classes of approximately 35 students 

tomprisin M ohort, with all course s given in lockstep fashion over a 21 month period, 

"siden, hl our academic semesters. The 60-credit-hour program includes four one-week 
"les, one of them abroad 


ec s listed ! ; i 
Ourses listed below are avail ily to degree candidates in the Executive Master 


) 
Usine j 
ess Administration program 


202 Organization, Management, and Leadership (3) Vaill 
Integrates organizational concepts with management print iples and theory ap- 
plied to public and private organizations. Management thought, functions, and 
Practices. Current management approaches and future challenges. Theories of 
managerial leadership, leadership issues, and problems in organizations at 
higher levels 1 i 1 
Managerial Economics (3) 
Intermediate-level micro- and macroeconomic theory and its application in 
Public and private-sector decision making Demand, production, costs, invest- 
ments, market structure and strategy, and market outcomes. Interpretation of 
economic conditions and theory and practice of monetary and fiscal policy. 
Business and Public Policy (3 Lenn 

and ethical forces that act on business. 
Interaction of the market system and public policy process in the development of 
ving relationship of business and govern- 


210 Beales 


212 


he political, legal, economic, social 


law and regulation, along with 
ment in American society 
Fundamentals of Decision Science 
and Computational Methods (3 
Theory and methods of business decision making, including intelligence, de- 
hes in cases of multiple objectives, compensa- 


€ and choice. Useful approaches in 
ory and noncompensatory decision approac hes, uncertainty and statistics, ana- 
asurement skills. 


lytical models, and quantitative and qualitative me 
Marketing Management (3) 
lé marketing process from 
Planning, channels of distribution, pricing, and promotion. 
Cial, operational, and international market considerations 
ronmental and other business forces on marketing practice 
Managing of Operations in Production and Service Firms (3) Bagchi 
Undamentals of production and operations management and the associated 
tools and te hniques used in dec ision making. Resource allocation, inventory 
Management, and production planning and control Technology-related devel- 
opments, such as flexible manufacturing systems and computer integrated man- 
Ufacturing / 


2 : 
14 Forman 


Dyer 


the firm’s viewpoint. Market analysis, product 
Approaches to finan- 
The impact of envi- 


220 


222 Mancial Accounting (3) Sheldon 
€ role of accounting in the decision-making process of management and 
external parties. Interpretation of financial statements for the guidance of man- 
224 agement. Interpretation and implementation of financ ial accounting apie 
andor! 


heory and Concepts of Finance (3) 
“Ong-term financing and current operations, investment decisions, and dividend 
Policy. Financial analysis, business theory, and policy and practice in financial 
management. The role of capital formation and the relationship of public policy 


ar 4 
ld the structuring of interest rates 


260 


22t 


23( 


240 International Business Strategy and Practice (3) 


256 


260 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ìà The Changing World Community: Laut 
Implications for the Global Economy (3) 
The global competitive framework and how nations develop and sustain compe 
itive advantages. The role of the multinational firm, the economic transformé 
of the Eastern European nations, and the internationalization of the Jap?" 
economy with reference to the United States all 

) Competitiveness and Corporate Innovation (3 Dont " 
Business, technological, economic, and political factors influencing the de") 
ment of new products. Competitiveness and joint ventures, both locally ^ 
globally, involving technological innovation and transfer. Enhancing org?" 
tional innovation, product concept development, technology marketing: 
corporate venture divisions cha 


it 


The changing international environment and its impact on domestic an "n 
multinational corporations. International finance, marketing, strategy, nego, , 
tions, and product policies. The economic, cultural, and political aspe? 
influence market conditions 

Financial Decision Making in Firms and Markets (3) 


sources of financing in the context of world-wide business operations. Exa it 
securities markets from the dual viewpoints of the company as a user o ] 
and investors as suppliers of capital. The relationship of risk and return an 
value of securities : m. 
Power, Politics, and Ethics (3) Ching 
Ethical judgments of corporate professionals, managers, and public offi 5 {0 
Problems and alternatives for private and public institutional arrange™® Jie 
meet the needs of society. Concepts and strategies of ethical analysis are SP 
to specific problems, such as risk management, plant relocation, and prete 
hiring pa 
Managerial Accounting (3) , Costi! 
The role of accounting in the management decision-making process: joli 
systems, cost behavior analysis, responsibility accounting, and volume duct 
relationships. Budgeting for financial planning and control; pricing an 

mix decisions 
Organizational Behavior and 
Human Resource Management (3) 5 AA 
Interpersonal and group dynamics in various organizational setting: a 
managerial intervention in the process of organizational development, Isf77 
opportunities in managing outside one's own culture; executive selec - 
development; current personnel management practices and procedures. pert) 
Strategy in Manufacturing and Operations (3) ons. late 
Strategy formulation and implementation in manufacturing and operatio! pool 
grated manufacturing networks, capacity and facility planning, process t tot! 
ogy, product design and introduction, material sourcing and positioning 
quality management, and implementing strategic change in manufact¥ Coy”? 


mo 
D. Cohen, S¥# 
iret 
jre 
aod 


gad 


2 Information Systems in Management (3) pole” 


A management-oriented survey of current and developing information tec ct 
gies, including hardware, software, and systems development. The rents ad 
management of the computing milieu. Information systems requirem king 
multimedia database approaches to handling data for business decisio? Soy?! 
Executive Decision Support (2) SNe ae gius 
Theory and methods of decision making in business and organization ward 
tions. Judgmental forecasting, including statistical modeling, forward é sso 
planning process, conflict resolution, quality management, and vā ne 
ment. Use of computational tools, including spreadsheets, in forecas 


evil 


5 Marketing Strategy (2) 


sainn: 
` i »jgion® " 
Complex marketing problems involving policy and operational de fur" 
keting strategies in the perspective of environmental forces and bus". ap 
tions. The marketing research process. Marketing of intangibles a^ 


existing services, including service product decisions and planning stall 


267 Entrepreneurship and Creation of New Ventures (2) 


Access to venture capital; tax considerations; marketing new pro 


s 
entte” 
m 1 of new ven get 
The process of innovation and entrepreneurship in the creation jucts 8 d 
aue 
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vices Approac hes to managing small ventures, including technology based ven- 
tures, and management for venture innovation in large and small organizations 


26 i - 

8 Managing Change in Projects (2 Staff 
Managerial needs, requirements, and resource allocation decisions. Managing 
under conditions of change in situations of complexity and interdependence 


Surveys projects from the emerging information age to more traditional product 
and system areas. Projects in research and development marketing, finance, real 
estate, construction, and international development 

Business History and Trends (2) Staff 
Interprets the postindustrial era history of business institutions in manufactur- 
ing, distribution, transportation, and finance. Market, economic, governmental, 


and social contexts as well as impacts of developments in automation, energy, 


269 


Medicine, bioengineering, information technology, and space 
Strategy Formulation and Implementation (3) 

Approaches to formulating strategies that enable organizations to 
ing social, technological, economic, and political conditions. Strategic manage- 
evaluation and control of strategy 


Cook, Halal 
adapt to chang- 


270 


ment from the general manager’s perspective 
In various types of organizations 


EXECUTIVE ir 
UTIVE LEADERSHIP IN HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


Do 
ctor of F 14 ] iei 
of Education in the field of human resource development—Prerequisite: A 


gree from an accredited college or university, three years of full-time experience 


uma 
n resource p i x 
resource development, and the general requirements tor admission to Ed.D. 


Bree c; 
* Can maiae me ( 
tent, didacy stated under the Graduate School of Education and Human Develop- 


th The Program 1 f 2 } j 

he Unive provides a forum through which doctoral Fellows, their organizations, and 
Sion: 'ersity j Jers} 

Sion ses sity can build leadership in human resource development and bring about 


ificg 
ant > : 
change within cooperating organizations. Fellows move through the program in 


coh 

as wel] P up Each cohort is a deliberate mixture of professionals from diverse industries 
The Dr Bovernment and from a variety of geographic locations across the United States. 

toward NEN focuses on six themes that correspond to semesters, followed by work 

ay) E 2 dissertation. Class sessions are held one weekend a month (Friday and Satur- 

` litis, Period of two and a half years. A week-long session begins the program and an 

complet two-week session takes place each subsequent year. The specific time period for 


i 
ng the dissertation varies 


lead 
ershi i 
the hip—Fellows gain an understanding of Į ivotal theorie 


$ :s of leadership and apply 
e theories "ndi p PI 


velopment, integrity and 


Dilems thi to their own organ Empowerment, team 

Ment of th nking are explored. There is an emphasis on the personal leadership develop- 
The ma Fellows within the program 

ty, -ning Organization—Fellows focus on learning at both the individual and 


critical thinking, and organizational learning are ex- 


m , 
Pored ^. Learning theory 
: Feline; ! : 
: Dizati ows engage in action learning projects that address a problem within their own 
ations, 
Sean 
ch—R í 
deve] Fellows survey the depth and breadth of current resear¢ h in human resource 


opm 
I e nis 
d nt, foc using on areas of particular interest to themselves and their organizations 


evelopji s 
The r- Ping research skills in both quantitative and qualitative methods 


ec 
^hangir «^g 
W and tinne Environment—Fellows address current change theory and understand- 
8 f r " ^ ^ 
“Uc Oplementing of change in an organizational setting Forces influencing change, 


8 diversi 

*grati ersity and globalization, are examined 
Ne. 
Sdpo » v» and Application of Central Concepts 
e 3y have oai ; 
Xhan,” Aave gained in the program by applying it to a pro) 


Fellows seek to integrate the knowl- 
ect within their own or an 
d application of their 


chan, 

oy d organization This process serves both to provide a real-worl 

cialis an opportunity to expand it T 

ate study rel Developing In-Depth Knowledge- Fellows focus on one or two specific 

ev are tho ; elevant to their organizations, themselves, and the field Examples of topic 

"i he of technology, autono: s work teams, retraining the work force, or 
intation of total quality management 


Fel 

a lows c 

ü 8a P2 4 

hà 0 Portus required to research, write, and defend a d 
“sOy, lity for each Fellow to make a significant contribution to the 


j Ce evelor > « 
81) unti] velopment. The student continues to register for Dissertation Res 


issertation. This research effort is 
field of human 


earch (HRD 


the fir ^ 
final oral examination has been successtully completed 


262 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
WOMEN’S STUDIES 


Associate Professors P.M. Palmer, B.D. Miller (Direc tor), C.E. Harrison 
Associate Professorial Lecturers C.A. Douglas, M. Zavos 

Adjunct Assistant Professor C. Deitch 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer K. Guidroz 


Committee on Women’s Studies 


C. Burack, M.M. Cassidy, C. Deitch, C.E. Harrison, S. Lynch, B.D. Miller, T. Murphy, ? 
Palmer, A. Romines, B. Wolfman 


M 


Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers two interdisciPly 
ary programs leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in the field of women's studies j 
Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration in women’s studies. Do. 
are directed by the Committee on Women’s Studies and draw upon faculty from van? 
departments within the University and resource persons in the community. Ui 

The women's studies programs seek to examine and integrate the contribution g 
established academic disciplines to an understanding of the historical and contempo ie 
role and status of women, and to provide training necessary to evaluate and formu ip 
equitable public policy for women. Each student will work closely with an advise 
designing a program to meet individual research interests and professional goals. Proh. 
tive degree candidates should consult with the director of the Women's Studies Pro! 


Master of Arts in the field of women's studies and Master of Arts in the field of publ 
policy with a concentration in women's studies Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree 
accredited college or university „adus 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College and Gf esis. 
School of Arts and Sciences, and 36 credit hours of course work, with or without 8 th " 
All students must take a common core of women's studies courses: WStu 220, 221,22 "tak? 
a final 6 hours of either WStu 283 or WStu 299—300. Policy-oriented students mus ath 
four of the six courses in the public policy core (Stat 104, 183; PSc 203; Psyc 244; pPo y 
Econ 217), with Stat 104, 183, PSc 203, and Econ 217 recommended; WStu 240 m e 
substituted for one of the core policy courses. Of the remaining three courses, two pent 
in the same discipline, which may be in the humanities, social sciences, or public adm in 


tration. Those pursuing the Master of Arts in the field of women's studies must cipli" 


addition to the core courses in women’s studies, 12 credit hours in one other oe 9 
; > ; A ; 
(history, literature, economics, philosophy, religion, anthropology, or sociology à, Al 


k - A A te 
hours of electives. With permission, other disciplinary concentrations may be selec 
candidates are required to pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination. 


or 
we ; , 2 ile 125 
Note: Prerequisite to all graduate-level women’s studies courses: WStu 120 and 
equivalent, or permission of instructor 


. n è palme 
220 Historical Feminist Theory (3) ; ope 9? 
Same as AmCv 220. The historical development of feminist theory in BU" nd 


the United States from the 1790s to the 1940s, focusing on feminist uses sally 
responses to enlightenment liberalism, social Darwinism and other bio 
based social theories, Marxism, Freudianism, and existentialism. Theo 
examined in the context of women’s movements for social justice. peitch 
221 Research Issues in Women's Studies (3) ‘veg fro 
Analysis of the contribution of feminist or gender-relations perspective ocia! 


humanities and social science disciplines to the issues and methods feminis! 
research and social policy and practice. Topics include a review O es, 8 
frameworks, a critique and re-evaluation of traditional academic discipli” 
analysis of current research on and for women. (Fall) pou! 
225 Contemporary Feminist Theory (3) : focus on 
Developments in feminist theory in the past 20 years, with a primary world 
American feminism and some consideration of European and 
thought. (Spring) | Harris? 
240 Women and Public Policy (3) Deitch, Jyses 


Basic steps in systematic policy analysis and comparison of genderless ™ lic) 
with those based on gender. Application of analyses to specific Y= ual em 
issues, such as domestic violence, military service, abortion rights: m and 
ployment opportunity, child and dependent care, welfare, social secur”? 
international development assistance (Spring) 
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241 Women and the Law (3) Zavos 
Legal status of women. Emphasis on marital status employment, media, educa- 

... tion, health services, crime, and the Constitution (Fall) 

251 Women, Literature, and the Arts (3 Romines, Tate 
Same as Engl 251. Examination of stereotypes, themes, language, patterns, and 
symbolism in works by and about women. Particular attention to the woman as 

.. artist and the development of feminist criticism (Fall) 

?60 Women and Work in the United States (3) Staff 
Theoretical approaches, from the perspectives of several disciplines, to explana- 
tions of the movement of women between paid employment in the labor force and 
unpaid employment outside the labor force since 1945 The persistence of job- 
related gender and racial discrimination and of income differentials by gender. 


Prerequisite: Econ 11—12 or 217 or permission of instructor Same as Econ 141 
Staff 


Seminar: Selected Topics (3 
Investigation of a current policy issue of particular concern to women, or consid- 
.. eration of women's status in a partic ular social system (Fall and spring) 
\ 280 Independent Study (3) Staff 
May be repeated for credit. Arrangements must be made with sponsoring faculty 
.. member prior to registration 
283 Practicum in Women's Studies (6) Deitch 
Study of the changing status of women through superv ised assignment to public 
and private agencies engaged in policymaking, education, political action, and 
research. Placement arrangements must be made the semester prior to registra- 
tion; departmental permission is required 
Independent Research in Women's Studies (arr.) Staff 
Individual library or field research. Arrangements must be made with the spon- 
199. 4 Soring faculty member prior to registration: à written proposal is required. 
00 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
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295 


* 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 1994-1995 


Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
School of Business and Public Management 

Graduate School of Education and Human Development 
School of Engineering and Applied Science 


Elliott School of International Affairs 


EMERITI 


Lewis Francis Affronti, Professor Emeritus of Microbiology and Immunolog 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1958, Duke University 

Galip Mehmet Arkilic, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied 
Science 


B.S. in M.E. 1946, Cornell University; M.S. 1947, Illinois Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1954, 
Northwestern University 


Robert Edward Baker, Professor Emeritus of Education * 
B.S. in Ed. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1954, Catholic University 9! 
America; M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1962, George Washington University 

Ruth Lillian Aaronson Bari, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics popki” 
B.A. 1939, City University of New York Brooklyn College; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1966, Johns 
University 

Shirley Russell Barnett, Associate Professor Emeritus of Spanish -— 
B.A. 1944, Vassar College; M.A. 1946, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1958, University of Mi 

Lee Sheward Bielski, Professor Emeritus of Speech Communication 
B.S. 1940, Ohio University; M.A. 1944, University of Michigan 

Guy Black, Professor Emeritus of Business Economics 
B.S. 1941, Harvard University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Chicago 

Perry Botwin, Professor Emeritus of Special Education ., Universit 
B.S. 1942, Rutgers University; M.A. 1947, New York University; Ed.D. 1957, Columbia Un 

Marcella Brenner, Professor Emeritus of Education 2, Geor? 
B.S. in Ed. 1934, Johns Hopkins University; M.A 1949, American University; Ed.D. 1962 
Washington University t 

Harold Frederick Bright, Professor Emeritus of Statistics; Vice Presiden 
Emeritus for Academic Affairs iv d 
B.A. 1937, Lake Forest College; M.S. 1944, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1952, Universi? 
Texas 

David Springer Brown, Professor Emeritus of Management 
B.A. 1936, University of Maine at Orono; Ph.D. 1955. Syracuse University 

Frederick James Brown, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.A. 1947, M.Ed. 1951, Western Maryland College; Ed.D. 1962, Columbia University 

Robert Guy Brown, Professor Emeritus of Sociology jina 
B.A. 1949, University of Rħode Island; M.A. 1951, Ph.D 1960, University of North Caro 

Elizabeth Burtner, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education 
B.A. 1927, Hood College; M.A. 1935, Columbia University 

Willard Edmund Caldwell, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1940, M.A. 1941, University of Florida; Ph.D 1946, Cornell University :once 

à; S De agape SA r lied Scien? 
Ali Bulent Cambel, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applie 


950, 
B.S. 1942, Robert College, Turkey; M.S 1946, California Institute of Tec hnology; Ph.D. 1 
University of Iowa 


James Harold Coberly, Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1933, M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1949 George Washington University 
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Victor Hugo Cohn, Professor Emeritus of Pharmac ology gaon aua t 
S. 1952 Lehigh University; M.A. 1954, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1961, Georg s 


niversity , 
“aty Ellen Coleman, Professor Emeritus of Educ ation Et 
Š. 1937, M adison College; M.A. in Ed. 1950, George Washington Universi 


deric Hollett Davison, Professor Emeritus of European Hist ry 
1937, Princeton University; M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard pun £x. 
j ness Adminis 
Oy Brandon Eastin, Professor Emeritus of Busine A 1 npn quad 
1943, M.A. 1945, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1953, Americe 
7 Eisenstein, Professor Emeritus of Physics 
3S. 1941 M.A 2, Pk 1948, Harvard University i ; 
A. 1942, Ph.D. 1948, Har i a ta 
i , > ; esiden 
“oyd Hartman Elliott, Professor Emeritus of Higher Education; F 
B 


Julian 


meritus of the University : Jniversitv; Ed.D. 1948, 
A. 1937 uM State College; M.A. 1939, LL.D. 1967, West yen Unin rum College: 
niversity Me Colorado: LL.D. 1963, University of ew a s A - ru nae. 
966 C. »; LL.D. 1969, University of Maine at nstitute of Technology; 
College SONT: t n l niversity Litt.D. 1986, West Virginia Institute of Teck g 


C 1986, Kansai University, Japan; LL.D. 1988, American vun Sclenie 
Joseph Foa, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and App poesi $ ori sr of Rome 
Dr.ing. (M.E.) 1931, Polytechnic Institute of Torino, Italy Dr.Ing e ' im ] Applied 
mond Richard Fox, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and 4 
pg ence t Washington: P.E 
in CE. 1949, M.S. in C.E. 1952, University of Washington; P.E "OT Kinetics 
Wndale Harpster George, Associate Professor Emeritus of Human 
and Leis ‘+n dies 
isure Studies Lois 
BS. in PE. 1948. M.A. in Ed. 1952, A.P.C. 1961, George Washington 1 prem Science 
Marvin Gordon, Professor Emeritus of Geography and Regiona! : 7 


Jh 966, Columbia 
1. 1942, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1954 Ph.D. 1966, t4 
University 


U 


) f Statistics 
‘mue] W. Greenhouse, Professor Emeritus of Statisti 


95 sorge Washington 
1938, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, George 


Univer 
+ arsity j : 
i ; " 5 ationa 
ma Donald Grub, Aryamehr Professor Emeritus of Multin 
] A agement 3 B.A. 1964, George 
u ; B.A. in Ed. 1953, Eastern Washington State College; M.B.A. 1960, D.B./ 
lta ‘shington University 


: Owers Hansen, Professor Emeritus of Zoology in 
S 1928, M.A 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1932, Universi yc à — Applied 
ert Bernard Heller, Professor Emeritus of Engineering 4 
Clence 
: S 1946, M.S 1948, Ph.D. 1951, St. Louis University MH 
ilip Henry Highfill, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Eng - resta ig rne 
BA 1942, Wake Forest University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1950, Universi y ot} 
oman Hedberg Hobbs, Professor Emeritus ere ep dta 2 viai 
C ik 1953, M.S. 1955 George Washington l siversity: Ph.I te , 
18-Yao Hsieh, Professor Emeritus of Economic: cms Washiaghon Udivitely 
it 1939, St John's University, China; M.A. 1958, Ph.D 1964, George s 
p Klein Ives, Professor Emeritus of Special pep 1971, George Wasbingion 
BS, 1953, University of Pittsburgh; M.A. in Ed. 1957, Ed.S. 1967, E : 
Jo 7 versity 


1j ini tion 
E 466 Jessup, Professor Emeritus of Business Admiris et 
Uni In B.A, 1936, University of Alabama; M.B.A. 1941, Harvard 
1 versity of Chungang, Kore 
Ey. y of Chungang, orea : shape e 
&yne Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
1949, M.A 1951, Ph.D. 1957, George Washington University 


E inistration 
“meth Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Admin 


A. 19; ` Iniv > 1937, Purdue University 
Win; 2931, Indiana State University; Ph.D. 1937, a : : v and 
"iliam Reid Johnson, Associate Professor Emeritus 0j History 
"ternational Affairs 


: 55 University of Washington 
R bi 1951, Oberlin College; M.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1961, University 


ert Gean Jones, Professor Emeritus of Religion 


57 fale University 
1947, Baylor University: B.D. 1950, M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1959, Yäle 


pel Kavruck, Professor Emeritus of Education 


& : itv: College: 
195 1937, M S. in Ed. 1939, City University of New York City College 
Sn "eorge Washington University 


M.A. in Govt. 1950, Ed.D 
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John Kaye, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 


B.S. in M.E. 1939, M.S. in M.E. 1948, California Institute of Tec hnology 
John Whitefield Kendrick, Professor Emeritus of Economics 


B.A. 1937, M.A. 1939, University of North Carolina; Ph.D. 1955 George Washington University 
Robert Wayne Kenny, Professor Emeritus of History 
BJ. 1953, University of Texas; M.A. 1957, University of Minnesota Ph.D. 1963, University of 
Chicago; M.F.A. 1984, George Washington University 
Hewitt Kenyon, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.S. 1942, Ph.D. 1954, University of California, Berkelev 
James Cecil King, Professor Emeritus of German 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1954 George Washington University : 
Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, Professor Emeritus of Educational Psycholog) 
B.A. 1941, M.A. 1942, University of Nebraska; Ed.D. 1959, George Washington University 
Frederick Charles Kurtz, Professor Emeritus of Accountancy 9 
B.S. in Com. 1948, University of Virginia; M.B.A. 1949, Universitv of Pennsylvania; C.P.A. f 
State of Maryland 
Thelma Z. Lavine, Elton Professor Emeritus of Philosophy 
B.A. 1936, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1939 Harvard University : 
Hugh Linus LeBlanc, Professor Emeritus of Political Science and Public 
Affairs 
B.A. 1948, Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanix al College; M.A. 1950, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Ph.D. 1958, University of Chicago 
Joseph Benjamin Levy, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 
B.S. 1943, University of New Hampshire; M.S. 1945, Ph.D. 1948 Harvard University 
Ralph Kepler Lewis, Professor Emeritus of Anthropology «a. Ph 
B.A. 1934, Southwest Missouri State College; M.A. 1939, University of Southern California: 
1967, Columbia University f 
Calvin Darlington Linton, Professor Emeritus of English; Dean Emeritus 9 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences , 
B.A. 1935, George Washington University; M.A. 1939, Ph.D 1940, Johns Hopkins University 
Thomas Phillip George Liverman, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A. 1941, University of Montpelier, France; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1956, University of Pennsylva® 
Norma Maine Loeser, Professor Emeritus of Management 
B.A. 1958, M.B.A. 1967, D.B.A/ 1971 George Washington University 
William Francis Edward Long, Professor Emeritus of Economics 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1947, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 
William Allan MacDonald, Professor Emeritus of Art and Archaeology 
B.A. 1940, Oberlin College; M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins University 
Eugene Ross Magruder, Associate Professor Emeritus of Business 
Administration 
B.B.A. 1950, M.B.A. 1951, University of Texas; Ph.D 1959, Ohio State University 
Anthony Marinaccio, Professor Emeritus of Education e 
Ed.B. 1937, Central Connecticut State College; M.A. 1939, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1$ 
University; LL.D. 1961, Parsons College 
William Henry Marlow, Professor Emeritus of Operations Research 
B.S. 1947, St. Ambrose College; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of lowa 
" , 1 
Paul Mazel, Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology and of Anesthesiology init 
B.S. 1946, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University; M.S. 1955: 
University; Ph.D. 1960, Vanderbilt University 
Muriel Hope McClanahan, Associate Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1935, Colorado College; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1940, University of Pittsburgh 
Margaret McIntyre, Professor Emeritus of Education niversity: 
B.S. in Ed. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo: M A. 1944, Northwestern Un! 
A.P.C. 1963, George Washington University 
Florence Marie Mears, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A. 1917, Goucher College; M.A. 1924, Ph.D. 1927, Cornell University | 
Clarence Cowan Mondale, Professor Emeritus of American Civilization 
B.A. 1947, Macalester College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1960, University of Minnesota 
James Norman Mosél, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1940, Colgate University; M.A. 1941, Columbia University and 
Leonard Nadler, Professor Emeritus of Human Resource Development 
Adult Education - 
B.B.A. 1948, M.S. 1950, City University of New York, City College; Ed.D. 1962, Colum 
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George Stambuk, Professor Emeritus of International Affairs 
M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1961, Indiana University 

George Steiner, Professor Emeritus of Music 
B.S. 1938, Mus.B. 1938, Mus.M. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 

Charles Todd Stewart, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Economics 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1954 George Washington University 

Eugene Almon Stone, Associate Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A. 1960, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1966 University of Virginia 

Karl Ernest Stromsem, Professor Emeritus of Public Ad 


ministration 
B.A. 1930, Pomona College; Ph.D. 1935 


University of California, Berkeley 
Choy-Tak Taam, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.S. 1942, University of Illinois; M.A. 1943 Ph.D. 1945 
Ira Rockwood Telford, Professor Emeritus of 
B.A. 1931, M.A. 1933, University of Utah: Ph D. 1942, ( 


Harvard University 
Anatomy 
;eorge Washington University 
Klaus Thoenelt, Professor Emeritus of German 


Staatsexamen 1956, Ph.D. 1961 University of Freiburg, Germanv 


Raymond Edward Thomas, Associate Professor Emeritus of Statistics 
B.A. 1955, M.A. 1957, M.Phil. 1971 George Washington University 

Ronald Bettes Thompson, Professor Eme 
B.A. 1935, Yale University: Ph.D 1954 


ritus of European History 
niversity of Chicago 
Neil Avrill Tilkens, Associate Professor Emeritus of Music 

Mus.B. 1950, Columbia Union ( ollege; Mus.M. 1952, Philadelphia Conservatory of Music 
Rodney Tillman, Professor Emeritus of Education 


B.A. 1943, Henderson State ( llege; M.A. 1949, Ed.D. 1955 Columbia University 


Kathryn Mildred Towne, Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 


B.S. 1923, Montana State University: M.A 1930, Columbia University 


William Lewis Turner, Associate Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1934, M.A, 1941, Ph.D. 1952, University of Pennsylvania 

Curtis Edward Tuthill, Associate Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1935, Macalester College; M.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1939, 1 niversity of lowa 

Richard David Walk, Professor Emeritus of Psychology at 
B.A. 1942, Princeton University; M.A 1947, University of lowa; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, Ham 
University 

Robert Louis Weintraub, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
B.S. 1931, M.A. 1933, Ph.D. 1938, George Washington University 

Edward Ronald Weismiller, Professor Emeritus of English d 
B.A. 1938, Litt.D. 1953, Cornell College; M.A. 1942, Harvard University; D.Phil. 1950, Oxfo 
University 

Warren Reed West, Professor Emeritus of Political Science 


B.A. 1918, George Washington University; Ph.D 1922, Johns Hopkins University 


David Gover White, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 
B.Ch.E. 1950, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1954. Harvard University 
Ralph Kirby White, Professor Emeritus of Social Psychology 
B.A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1937 Stanford University 
Robert Crumpton Willson, Associate Professor Emeritus of Journalism 
B.A. 1951, George Washington University 
Lawrence Winkler, Professor Emeritus of Counseling 
B.S. 1952, M.A. 1954, Washington University; Ed.D. 1965, George Washington University 
Marvin Milton Wofsey, Professor Emeritus of Management 
B.S. 1935, New York University: M.A 1943, Ph.D. 1967, American University 
Helen Bates Yakobson, Professor Emeritus of Russian 
B.S. 1935, Harbin Law School, Manchuria d 
Richard Yi-chang Yin, Associate Professor Emeritus of Economics an 
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lohn | 1982, M.S. 1986, Iowa State University 
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BS 4. Albright, Professor of Microbiology and Immunology 


M.S. 1972, University of Akron Ph.D. 1978, Indiana 


State 962, East Tennessee State University 
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p hall W. Alcorn, Jr., Associate Professor of English 
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2 ès Alexander, Jr., Adjunct Professor of Engineering 

n 1962, Lowell Technological Institute; M.S. 1965, University of New I 
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B T Anestis Alexandridis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Saena 
M are E. 1966, Ohio University; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1971, University of California, Los Angetes 

BA Nilliam Allard, Louis Weintraub Assistant Professor of Biology xi 
id, Vermont: M.S. 1986, Texas A&M University; M.A. 1988, Ph.D. 1990, 


Ph.D. 1981, University of 
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Hary 383, University of 
Cy e "d University 
BA we Jean Allen, Professor of Anthropology get 
Ang; 1969, St John's College, Maryland; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, University of Illinois 
ew / 
BA W Altman, Associate Professor of Philosophy 
972, M.Phil. 1975, Ph.D. 1977, Columbia University 


e i i 9 . r . , 
s dini, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Prede, 381, M.S. 1983, D.Sc. 1993, George Washington University 
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BA Ick Amling, Professor of Business Finance ; adsis Be 
? Pinos, Baldwin-Wallace College; M.B.A. 1949, Miami University; Ph.D. 1957, University 
Ver 4 vania 
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B, Anbinder, Assistant Professor of History 

Ro} ert Ys Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1990, Columbia University 
Bs. 4, lichael Andersen, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
letite pat J.D. 1976, University of Iowa; M.P.A. 1986, Harvard University 

BA Clifford Anderson, Professor of Art 


970, University of Pittsburgh; M.F.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976 Princeton University 
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Avery DeLano Andrews, Associate Professor of History; Assistant Dean of 
Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences j 
B.A. 1950, Harvard University; LL.B. 1953, M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962 University of Pennsylvani 

Garth R. Andrus, Assistant Professor of Human Resource Development 
B.S. 1984, M.A. 1986, Brigham Young University; Ed.D. 1988, Vanderbilt University 

Ricardo Anzola-Betancourt, Adjunct Professor of Tourism Studies 
B.Arch. 1969, Cornell University 

John Martin Artz, Assistant Professor of Management Science 


' 199 
B.S. 1974, James Madison University; M.S. 1976, University of Florida M.B.A. 1981, Ph.D. 
George Washington University 


Joseph Aschheim, Professor of Economics 
B.A 1951, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1953, Ph.D 1954, Harvard University 
Hossein G. Askari, Professor of International Finance 
B.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, Massachusetts Institute of Tec hnology 
Muriel Ann Atkin, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1967, Sarah Lawrence College; M.Phil. 1971, Ph.D 1976, Yale University 
David Lynn Atkins, Professor of Biology "m 
B.A. 1957, University of Texas; M.A. 1963, East Texas State University; Ph.D. 1970, Texas 
University 
David P. Auerswald, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1987, Brown University; M.A. 1991, Ph.D. 1994 University of California, San Diego 
Ines Azar, Professor of Spanish 
M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, Johns Hopkins University 
William R. Baber, Benjamin Franklin Professor of Accountancy 


] ity d 
B.S. 1969, Bucknell University; M.B.A. 1973, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1980, Universi 
North Carolina 


William Back, Adjunct Professor of Geology i 
B.S. 1948, University of Illinois; M.S. 1955, University of California, Berkeley; M.P.A. 1956, 
Harvard University; Ph.D. 1969, University of Nevada 

Mary Jo Baedecker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 


B.A. 1964, Vanderbilt University; M.S. 1967, University of Kentucky: Ph.D 1985, George 
Washington University 


Prabir K. Bagchi, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1969, University of Calcutta, India; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1986 University of Tennessee 
Frank E. Baginski, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1975, Gannon University; M.S. 1977, Purdue University; Ph.D. 1985, University of 
Massachusetts 
John Martyn Bailey, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, D.Sc. 1970, University of Wales 
Mary Ann Baily, Adjunct Associate Professor of Economics setis 
B.A. 1964, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1968, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1974, Massachu 
Institute of Technology 
Raymond P. Bain, Research Professor of Statistics 
B.A. 1975, Franklin and Marshall College; Ph.D. 1981, Emory University 
Isabelle G. Bajeux-Besnainou, Assistant Professor of Finance 
Ph.D. 1989, University of Paris, France 
James D. Baker, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences " 
B.A. 1952, M.A. 1955, West Virginia University; Ph.D. 1985, Catholic University of Amer 
John C. Baker, Professorial Lecturer in Telecommunication 
B.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1967, University of California 
Robert Preston Baker, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
B.Mus. 1979, Lebanon Valley College; M.M. 1988, D.M.A. 1990, Catholic University of Am 
Samuel Cranage Baker, Assistant Professor of Naval Science 
B.S. 1987, U.S. Naval Academy age 
Mary Burns Bandas, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Langu 
B.S. 1961, Le Moyne College; M.A. 1973, New York l niversity 
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B.A. 1973, Bennington College 
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BA ^ Pennett, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
Comeline | University of Oregon; M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1991, Cornell University 
S ion Bennhold, Assistant Professor of Physics 
Joh ill B.S. 1982, Mainz University, Germany; Ph.D. 1987, Ohio University 
f Benoit, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
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Barry Louis Berman, Professor of Physics 


B.A. 1957, Harvard University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1963. 1 niversity of Illinois 


Neil Z. Bien, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1970, Tulane University; Ph.D. 1975 Rutgers University 
Janet M. Billson, Adjunct Professor of Sox iology 
B.A. 1965, M.A. 1972, Baldwin-Wallace College; Ph.D. 1976, Bran 
Charles F. Bingman, Professorial Lecturer in Public 
B.B.A. 1952, M.B.A. 1956, University of Wisc 
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Robert Michael Birch, Adjunct Instructor in Trumpet i 
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Lonnie G. Bunch III, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Museum Studies 
B.A. 1974, M.A. 1975, American University 

Michael Murray Bunn, Adjunct Instructor in Tuba 
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Bruce James Dickson, Assistant Professor of Political Science and 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1980, M.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1994, University of Mic higan 

Kennerly H. Digges, Research Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
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Ma A 1983, Yale University; Ph.D. 1990, Brandeis University ars 

rye F. Eisenberg, Professor of Engineering and Applied Sc iene J P wnsó 
in EE. 1953, University of Miami; M.S. in Engr. 1954, Ph.D. 1961 University ; oridé 

B ^: : x v 

ard Eisner, Distinguished Research Professor and Professor 0 


aneneering Management 
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1966, an? City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1958, Columbia 


Char} 


How 


University; D.Sc 


Pomona College; Ph.D. 1976, Yale University ‘ 
alter Eldridge, Professor of International Finance 
ar : 1949, M.A. 1959, University of Vermont; Ph.D. 1966, Columbia University ! d 
E A. El-Ghazawi, Associate Research Professor of Engineering an 
CS mdp 5 State University 
Q} ar] 1980, Helwan University, Egypt; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1985 New Mexico § " * " E ss 
es Fox Elliott, Associate Professor of Political Science and intern 


Affairs 


Pa * 1953, Ph.D. 1964, Harvard University; M.A. 1958, University of California, Berkeley 
BA Lisette Ellman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 

77, Bowd College; Ph.D. 1985, George Washington University 
Ne P doin Co ege n. 13 »€ t . a g ic ; 
BA Julius Englander, Associate Professor of Business and Public Policy 
Kig n: 1974, M.S. 1979, M.B.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1984, University of Washington 


Er 


i i f Engi E ied Science 
Bgam Eom, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applie d Sciare í 
MSp, 1976, Sogang University, Korea; M.S.E.E. 1978, Korea Advanced Institute of scie nce; 
Mark ^ 1983, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1986, Purdue University 


BA - Eppli, Assistant Professor of Finance 


Henr 983, M.S 1984, Ph.D. 1991, University of Wisconsin 
B N L. Ernstthal, Associate Professor of Public Administration 
^. 1962, Weslevan 1 won 
4 eyan 


niversity; J.D. 1965, Stanfor 
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| ed 
Azim Eskandarian, Associate Research Professor of Engineering and Applie 
Science 
B.S. 1982, D.Sc. 1991, George Washington University; M.S. 1983, Virginia Polytechnic Institulé 
and State University 
Donald Michael Esterling, Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1964, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Brandeis University 
Amitai Etzioni, University Professor 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1956, Hebrew University; Ph.D. 1958, University of California Berkeley 
Grace Elizabeth Orvis Evans, Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1943, M.A. 1946, University of Minnesota 
Gordon Carl Everstine, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, Lehigh University; M.S. 1966, Purdue University; Ph.D. 1971, Brown University 
Ellen Fabian, Adjunct Associate Professor of Counseling 
B.A. 1973, M.A. 1980, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1988, University of Maryland 
Silke Fabian, Assistant Professor of Economics and International Affairs 
Diploma 1988, University of Goettingen; Diploma 1992, Georg-August University,Germany; M- 
1990, Ph.D. 1993, University of California, Los Angeles 
James Edward Falk, Professor of Operations Research 
B.E.E. 1960, University of Detroit; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, University of Mic higan 
Susan Hanna Fantom, Clinical Instructor in Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1983, M.A. 1985, Purdue University 
Fereidoun Farassat, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E. 1967, American University of Beirut; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, Cornell University 
Scott M. Fearing, Adjunct Instructor in French Horn 
B.Mus. 1979, M.Mus. 1982, North Texas State University ic$ 
Thomas Charles Fearon, Associate Professor of Radiology and of Pediatric 
B.A. 1969, Catholic University of America; Ph.D. 1975, University of Roc hester 
Edward M. Feasel, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1988, Yale University; Ph.D. 1994, University of California, Berkeley 
Harvey B. Feigenbaum, Associate Professor of Political Science ph 
B.A. 1971, University of Virginia; M.A. 1974, C.Phil. 1977, Ph.D. 1981, University of Califor™ 
Los Angeles 
James Elmer Feir, Professor of Civil Engineering : 
B.S. 1950, University of Alberta, Canada; M.S. 1955, University of London; Ph.D. 1966, Cam 
University 
Michael Bliss Feldman, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S.E. 1966, Princeton University; M.S.E. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, University of Pennsvlvania 
Shaw Feng, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1979, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1987, University of Wisconsin 
Rolando A. Fernandez, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics i 
B.S. 1970, San Augustin University, Peru; B.S. 1979, M.S. 1972, University of the District © 
Columbia; M.S. 1988, George Mason University 
Bo Fernhall, Associate Professor of Exercise Science "a 
B.S. 1979, M.S. 1981, Southern Connecticut State College; Ph.D. 1984, Arizona State Unive®™ 
Reynolds Ferrante, Professor of Education 
B.S. 1957, Glassboro State College; M.Ed. 1961, Rutgers University; Ed.D. 1974, Pennsy 
University 
Maddalena F. Ferretti, Instructor in Italian rican 
B.A. 1947, Lyceum Giulio Cesare, Italy; Ph.D. 1954, University of Rome; Ph.D. 1982, Ame 
University ‘ances 
Robin-Anne V. Ferris, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Scien 
B.A. 1973, University of South Florida; M.F.S. 1990, George Washington University a 
Anthony Vincent Fiacco, Professor of Operations Research and Applie 
Science 
B.A. 1950, Union College, New York; Ph.D. 1967, Northwestern University 
Wilbur Bryan Fichter, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering sity 
B.S. 1957, Wake Forest College; M.S. 1966, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Univ 
Ph.D. 1969, North Carolina State University 
Sima Ficks, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Slavic Languages 
Diploma 1964, Kiev State University 
Jonathan D. Fife, Professor of Education yi 
x , , t Alban) 
B.B.A. 1965, University of Massachusetts; M.S. 1970, State University of New York à 
Ed.D. 1975, Pennsylvania State University 
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Nicolae Filipescu, Professor of Chemistry; Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
and Gyner ; 
* o oet of Industrial Chemistry, Polytechnical Institute, Rumania; Ph.D. 1964, M.D 
\ 1975, George Washington University 
Mary Baker Findley, Adjunct Instructor in Violin 
BM 1965, M.M. 1966, D.M.A 1974, University of Cincinnat 
Obert Michael Finn, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering and in 
elecommunication 
5. 1959, Le Moyne College; Ph.D. 1969, Syracuse niversity "a 
Martha Finnemore, Assistant Professor of International Affairs and Political 
science 
A. 1982, Harvard University; M.A. 1984, University of Sydney, Australia; M.A. 1988, Ph.D 
s 1991, Stanford University 
Elizabeth Ann Fisher, Associate Professor of Classics 
, S.A. 1966, Northwestern University; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1972, Harvard University 
Cary M. Fiskum, Associate Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
ünd of Emergency Medicine 
À. 1973, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1977, St. Louis University 
"ineth S. Flamm, Adjunct Professor of Economics and International 
Affairs 
A. 1973, Stanford University; Ph.D. 1979, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
“tty Allen Fletcher, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
in EE, 1959, Colorado State University; M.S. 1961, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
“tey Flintoff, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Communication 
lo A. 1970, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1971, University of Chicago r 
1 Raymond Fogarty, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
1966, University of Baltimore 
% Thomas Foggin, Professorial Lecturer in Geography ei P 
1960, University of Virginia; M.A. 1969, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1980, 
versity of Montana 
Folkerts, Professor of Journalism " vera 
Vin oa 1967, M.S. 1973, Kansas State University; Ph D 1981, University of Kansas 
Cy Fon, Assistant Professor of Economics . ! ! 
1971, Wisconsin State University; M.A. 1975, M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1981 University of Kansas 
Harvey Forman, Professor of Management Science : 
1964, University of Rochester; M.S. 1969, Johns Hopkins University; D.Sc. 1975, George 
hington University j 
tles William Fotis, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
“\. 1937, M.A. 1939, Tufts University; Ph.D. 1959, American University 
F. Fowler, Oliver T. Carr Professor; Professor of Accountancy, Dean of 
School of Business and Public Management 
B.A. 1955, University of Missouri s : k 
puas Benton Fowler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering. em 
Was 1969, B.S 1972, University of Maryland; M.S. 1973, Columbia University; D.5c. , 
oh "ngton University } ees 
avidson Frame, Professor of Management Science 
1967, College of Wooster; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1976, American University 
el Charles Frame, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1971, University of Maryland M.Sc. 1977, D.Sc. 1987, George Washington University 
C. Francis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Communication 
Michael J San Jose State arias i à TT in Ae 
>, J. Francis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in / bd iced 
wit 1973, The Maryland Institute, College of Art; M BA pi sene St bap 
BA + Carleton Frechtling, Associate Professor o soumi 
Oderi R? 5, Hamilton College; Ph D 1973, George Washington Jniversit a ab fon 
— Stuart French, Professor of Philosophy; Vice President } 
BA antic Affairs ; 3.T.M. 1965, Union 
Tha;1994. Kenyon College; M.Div. 1957, Episcopal Divinity School; S.T.) 
Mays logical Seminary; Ph.D. 1971, George Washington University 
ae Benjamin Freund, Professor of Special Education gi bis 
John ew University of Minnesota; M.A. 1973, Ed.D. 1981, George Washington University 
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rey, Professor of Romance guag PRESSO: is 
A. 19 1, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Catholic University of America 
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Gideon Frieder, A. James Clark Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science; Professor of Statistics; Dean of the School of Engineering an 
Applied Science 
B.Sc. 1959, M.Sc. 1961, D.Sc. 1967, Technion, Israel 

Arthur Daniel Friedman, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.A. 1961, B.S. in E.E. 1962, M.S. in E.E. 1963, Ph.D. 1965, Columbia University 

Melvin Harvey Friedman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, Carnegie Mellon University; M.S. 1981, M.S. 1983, Johns 
Hopkins University 

Richard C. Fritsch, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psyc hology 
B.A. 1973, Lawrence University; M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1986 George Washington University 

Benno Price Fritz, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
B.A. 1985, Michigan State University; M.A. 1992, George Mason University; Dipl.F.A. 1992, 
University of Calgary 

Molly Frost, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Chinese 
B.A. 1966, Wellesley College; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1982, Georgetown University the 

Mary Hatwood Futrell, Associate Professor of Education: Interim Dean of 
Graduate School of Education and Human Development 
B.S. 1962, Virginia State College; M.A. 1968, Ed.D. 1992, George Washington University 

William Gaffney, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1974, Carnegie Mellon University 

Michael Graham Gallagher, Professor of Accountancy d 
B.A. in Govt. 1960, J.D. 1964, LL.M. 1971, George Washington University; C.P.A. 1965, State 
Virginia 

Linda Lou Gallo, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
B.S. 1959, West Virginia University; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, George Washington University 

Robert Charles Gallo, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
B.A. 1959, Providence ( ollege; M.D. 1963, Thomas Jefferson University 

Cayo Elizabeth Gamber, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English varsity 
B.A. 1979, College of William and Mary; M.Phil. 1986, Ph.D. 1991, George Washington Uni 
Jody Marcela Ganiban, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1986, Brown University; M.A. 1989, Ph.D. 1991, University of Rochester 
Robert Norton Ganz, Jr., Professor of English 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1959, Harvard University 
Jorge Garcia, Associate Professor of Counseling versit 
B.S. 1977, Universidad Catolica de Chile; M.S. 1984, Dr.Rehab. 1988, Southern Illinois Uni 
at Carbondale 
Oscar Nicolas Garcia, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1961, M.S. 1964, North Carolina State University; Ph.D. 1969, University of Maryland 
Nathan Conant Garner, Associate Professor of Theatre | pa 
B.A. 1963, Tufts University; M.A. 1966, University of North Carolina; Ph.D. 1986, University 
Michigan 
Kevin George Garrahan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1977, University of Massachusetts; M.S. 1982, George Washington University 
Carleton Theodore Garrett, Professor of Pathology and of Genetics pq 
B.A. 1962, Lehigh University; M.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1977, University 
Wisconsin 
Charles Alexander Garris, Professor of Engineering 
B.E. 1965, State University of New York, Maritime College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, State 
University of New York at Stony Brook 
Marilyn Mangold Garst, Adjunct Associate Professor of Music j 
Mus.B. 1962, University of Southern California; Mus.M. 1964, Indiana University; Ph.D. 
Michigan State University 
Joseph Lewis Gastwirth, Professor of Statistics and of Economics Á 
B.S. 1958, Yale University; M.A. 1960, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1963, Columbia Uni 
Harry Irving Gates, Associate Professor of Sculpture 
B.F.A. 1958, M.F.A. 1960, University of Illinois 
Rosina M. Georgiadis, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1982, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1989, University of California, Berkeley 
Christian Murray-Allen Gerhard, Adjunct Professor of Teacher Prepara 
B.S. 1944, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1952, Texas Christian University; Ed.D. 1983, George 
Washington University 
Norman Gerstanzang, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1947, Polytechnic University; J.D. 1967, University of Denver 
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Fariborz Ghadar, Professor of International Business - 
B.S(C E) 1968, B.S. 1969, M.S.(M.E.) 1970, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.B.A. 1972, 
A DB.A 1975, Harvard University ‘ 
“mad Ghamarian, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ; 
^S. 1972, Arya-Mehr University of Technology, Iran; M.S. 1977, D.Sc. 1981, George Washington 
/Niversity 
“hyllis Eleanor Gieseler, Adjunct Instructor in Voice 
ward Frank Gillette, Jr., Professor of American Civilization 
A. 1964, Ph.D. 1970, Yale University 
*iura E. Gilliam, Adjunct Instructor in Recorder 
B.Mus 1957, University of North Carolina ] . 
ary L. Gilliland, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Genetics 
v B: 1975, University of Idaho; Ph.D. 1979, Rice University i Lu 
harles Matthew Gilmore, Professor of Engineering and Applied Sc ience; 
Ssociate Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 3 
S. 1963, M.S. 1964, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Maryland; P.E 
r ij ` i 3 "c 
“ing Isadore Glick, Professor of Mathematics 
? 1953, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1961, University of Maryland l of 
“Cqueline J. Glover, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 
*diatrics; Adjunct Assistant Professor of Philosophy tiie) 
Mi ^. 1977, University of North Carolina at Wilmington; Ph.D. 1988, Georgetown University 
ichae] Stanley Gluck, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering . CEY 
1:3. 1961, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1963, New York University; D.Sc 
“948, George Washingt . : : big 
ark Gerard Goedde, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Wal, 1979, Christian Brothers College; M.B.A. 1983, George Washington | niversity 
alter Anthony Goetz, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering _ NS 
A S(M.E.) 1960, Mic higan State University; M.E.A. 1974, George Washington l niversity 
mbrose Goicoechea, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


pn] Mon Tintieesity: PhD 
BS. 1966, California Polytechnic State University; M.S. 1970, California State University; Ph 


Sid ^^, University of Arizona 
BAY Gold, Adjunct Instructor in English 
R ^ 1971, M.A. 1977, State University of New York College at Brockport 
ert Stanley Goldfarb, Professor of Economics i ich 
Ja 1964, Columbia University; M.A. 1965, M.Phil. 1967, Ph D 1968, Yale niver: 
Mmes Marc Goldgeier, Assistant Professor of Political Science "s 
Dav; : 1983, Harvard University; M.A. 1985, Ph.D. 1990, University of California, Berke AN 
A Goldman, Adjunct Professor of Genetics and Professorial Lecturer 
lologica] Sciences 
Alls 1974, Yale University; M.D. 1978, University of Texas sii 
a2 L. Goldstein, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
huis 1959, Wagner College; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Rutgers University 
3 G. Gomes, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
1980, Duke University; Psy.D. 1986, Hahnemann University 
i G ial L servic > t and 
pud S. Good, Professorial Lecturer in Health Services Managemen 
ticy 
aS 1958, Ohio State University; M.H.A. 1964, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia 
Rober on wealth University A 
3 : i i " noe 
Ph Goulard, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
i 1957, Purdue University 
01 , e University Jt d: Hm "ON 
8 Graff. Associate Professor of Management Science; irat tn f 
Pr, School of Business and Public Management, for Undergr 
BA oe a J r M.B.A 
ni, 1904, Mundelein College; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, New York University; M.P.^- 
Q -versity of Illinois 
e i : : a} Ek " e E id » 
"we Graham, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psy chology 
Ult 1973, Brown University; Ph.D. 1983, George Washington L niversity US 
„Ake Wilhelm Grahn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Music 


Jniversity 


1979, 


Mar ; 1973, Catholic University of America i m 1 
By): tanger, Assistant Professor of Management Science — ae 
An "n 1965, Mount Saint Vincent College; M.B.A. 1980, Ph.D. 1990, University of Cincinné 


n t . + ] 
Bs. Green, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


1979, Virginia Commonweath University; M.S.LS. 1988, George Mason University 
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Jennifer M. Green, Assistant Professor of English 
M.A. 1984, University of Edinburgh, Scotland; M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1990, University of Pennsylvan! 
Joseph Arthur Greenberg, Professor of Education 
B.S. in Bus.Ed. 1966, Salem State College; Ed.M. 1968, Ed.D. 1974, Boston University 
Warren Greenberg, Professor of Health Economics and of Health Care 
Sciences 
B.A. 1964, Temple University; M.A. 1965, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1972; Bryn Mat 
College 
Robert Carl Gresen, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1970, University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Bowling Green State 
University ity 
David Alan Grier, Assistant Professor of Statistics; Director of the Univers! 
Honors Program 
B.A. 1978, Middlebury College; M.S. 1983, Ph.D. 1986, University of Washington 
Edward Geary Griffin, Professorial Lecturer in History and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1950, Yale University; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1965, Columbia University 
Michael Douglas Griffin, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 4 
B.A. 1971, Johns Hopkins University; M.S. 1979, University of Southern California; Ph.D. 197” 
University of Maryland 
Patricia Griffith, Associate Professorial Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1958, Baylor University 
William Byron Griffith, Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1958, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1963, Yale University ioni 
Roy Richard Grinker, Assistant Professor of Anthropology and Internation 
Affairs 
B.A. 1983, Grinnell College; M.A. 1985, Ph.D. 1989, Harvard University 
Donald Gross, Professor of Operations Research 
B.S. 1956, Carnegie Mellon University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, Cornell University; P.E 
Donald Urban Gubser, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, University of Illinois 
Carl F. Gudenius, Assistant Professor of Theatre 
B.A. 1980, Providence College; M.F.A. 1983, Wayne State University 
Eileen Morris Guenther, Adjunct Instructor in Organ , 
B.A., Mus.B. 1970, University of Kansas; M.A., D.M.A. 1973, Catholic University of America 
Roy James Guenther, Professor of Music sity ^ 
B.Mus.Ed. 1966, Mus.B. 1968, University of Kansas; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1979, Catholic Univer" 
America 
Kathleen Guidroz, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Women's Studies 
B.S. 1984, M.P.A. 1987, Louisiana State University 
Murli Manohar Gupta, Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Agra University, India; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, University of Saska 
Canada 
Zsuzsanna Gyorky, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1982, University of Minnesota 
Helmut Haberzettl, Associate Professor of Physics 
M.Sc. 1975, Ph.D. 1979, University of Bonn, Germany 
Robert Arthur Hadley, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1959, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1964, University of Pennsylvania 
Gordon Hager, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1964, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1970, University of Washington 
Ox } Runt. sor of Rnoi T ] lied Science 
James K. Hahn, Assistant Professor of Engineering anc Applied : MS 
B.S. 1979, University of South Carolina; M.S. 1981, University of California, Los Angeles: “ 
1983, Ph.D. 1989, Ohio State University 
William Emitt Halal, Professor of Management Science x 
B.S. 1956, Purdue University; M.B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1971, University of California, Berkeley 
Lena Hall, Visiting Assistant Professor of Secondary Education c 
B.A. 1970, University of Alabama; M.A. 1979, University of Hawaii; Ed.D. 1988, Virgini 
Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Shoko Hamano, Assistant Professor of Japanese 
B.A. 1976, University of Tokyo, Japan; M.A. 1980, Ph.D. 1986, University of Florida 
Janet Marie Drake Hamilton, Assistant Professor of Geography 
B.A. 1983, Dartmouth College; M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1994, University of Minnesota 
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Jar 3 
let J. Hampton, Associate Professor of Spanish 
» : 1958, University of Kansas; M.A. 1961, Mexico City College; Ph.D. 1985, Catholic University 
merica 
Nili. c. 
lliam C. Handorf, Professor of Finance 
Ruth 1966, M.B.A. 1967, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1973, Michigan State University 
S. Hanft, Professor of Health Services Management and Policy and of 
; ealth Care Sciences 
ibe 1949, Cornell University; M.A: 1963, City University of New York, Hunter College; Ph.D 
E 9, George Washington University 
, Alan Hanger, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Geology 
^- S. 1983, M.S. 1986, Texas A&M University; Ph.D. 1992, University of California, Berkeley 
44 Wellesley Hannah, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
fuh, 1963, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1973, University of Cincinnati 
nammad Ikramul Haque, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Clence 
PR 1961, Punjab University, Pakistan; B.Sc. 1965, Engineering University 
ar :D. 1973, Colorado State University 
J Harding, Professor of International Affairs and Political Science; Dean 
P the Elliott School of International Affairs 
Jo "A 1967, Princeton University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, Stanford University 
n ^ 
Hardt, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
lal 1945, M.A. 1948, University of Washington; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, Columbia University 
entin; i 7 
Qna Harizanov, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
p me, M.S. 1980, University of Belgrade, Yugoslavia; M.A. 1984, Ph.D. 1987, University of 
A onsin 


Micha - 
" Mont Harmon, Professor of Public Administration 
A. 1963, Utah State University; M.P.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Southern California 


Pakistan; M.S. 1970 


m ZU en : s 
und Patrick Harper, Associate Professor of Physics 
0 in 1965, University College, Dublin; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, Purdue University 
| Richard Harrald, Professor of Engineering Management 
E do 1964, U.S. Coast Guard Academy; M.A.L.S. 1969, Wesleyan University; M.S. 1978, 
Ssachusetts Institute of Technology; M.B.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1982 Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
tt Joseph Harrington, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
ç v ot 4 s i. 7 
1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Liverpool, England 
e Harris, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
Vibia t Wellesley College; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1974, Clark University 
"BA E. Harrison, Associate Professor of History and of Women’s Studies 
9a; 1208 City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.S. 1967, Ph.D 
Obe: » Columbia University 
T Va " " ` P. " 
oan à Scott Harrison, Adjunct Instructor in Exercise Science 
*rancis Harrop, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 
1947, Mount Mary College; M.F.A. 1976, M.A. 1983, George Washington University 
ah Mary Hart, Assistant Professor of Geography and Regional Science 
RC B.A. 1983, M.A. 1984, University of Witwatersrand, South Africa; Ph.D. 1990, Syracuse 
Ki rsity 
Ey Hartswick, Associate Professor of Art 
9p. d 3, Allegheny College; M.A. 1976, Case Western Re 
: Bryn Mawr College 
i ris f Professor of Management Science 
1957, Ph.D. 1963, University of Texas 
: Clair Harvey, Assistant Professor of Communication ata 
as 1979, McGill University, Canada: M.S. 1983, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1990, University of 
Muri [om 
lel Hac 
BA Hasbun, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
Sala f Georgetown University; M.F.A. 1989, George Washington University 
BS. ig Hassan, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
19241975, King Saud University, Saudi Arabia; M.S. 1977, Oklahoma State University; 


Tan 
B. "i 
Univas72 University of California; M.B.A. 1976, Temple Univ 
arle Tsity of Pennsylvania 
Bone Hauer, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
““. 1951, M.S.Ch.E. 1959, Pratt Institute 


Maxin 


Debor 


„serve University; M.A. 1981, Ph.D 


Ph.D. 


» Ohio State University 


4 Hatfield, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
ersity; M.S. 1980, Ph.D. 1982, 
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Diane Gatsis Havinga, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Communication 
B.S. 1976, Illinois State University; M.A. 1977, Michigan State University 
Donald E. Hawkins, Dwight D. Eisenhower Professor of Tourism Policy and 
Research Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1958, King's College, Pennsylvania; M.A. 1960, Lehigh University; Ed.D. 1967, New York 
University f 
Janet Craig Heddesheimer, Professor of Counseling and Research Professor 0 
Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences; Associate Dean of the Graduate 
School of Education and Human Development 
B.A. 1965, Coe College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Ohio State University 
Glenn R. Heidbreder, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.E. 1951, M.E. 1956, D.Eng. 1959, Yale University; J.D. 1971, Loyola University 
Hermann Josef Helgert, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1966, State University of New York at Buffalo d 
Rachelle Silverman Heller, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applie 
Science 
B.S. 1964, State University of New York at Stony Brook; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1986, University of 
Maryland 
Fredric Neil Hellman, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
M.D. 1985, Eastern Virginia Medical School 
William Price Henderson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, University of Georgia; M.E.A. 1985, George Washington University 
Jeffrey Roger Henig, Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1973, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1977, Northwestern University 
Charles Joseph Herber, Associate Professor of European History and 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1952, Dickinson College; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 
Robert Alexander Herring, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1936, M.S. 1938, Georgetown University 
Lynn Ann Hertel, Adjunct Instructor in Flute 
B.Mus. 1986, George Washington University 
Susan Hertz, Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1968, Stanford University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, University of Minnesota 
Marc Hertzman, Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1965, M.A. 1969, Harvard University 
John G. Hibbits, Adjunct Professor of International Affairs 
B.S. 1962, Fordham University; M.A. 1972, Georgetown University 
George E. Hicho, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1960, University of Pittsburgh; M.S. 1977, George Washington University 
Joan L. Hilderbrandt, Instructor in Chemistry 
B.S. 1963, Pennsylvania State University , 
Peter Proal Hill, Professor of History and International Affairs; Associate 
Dean of the Elliott School of International Affairs 
B.A. 1949, Tufts University; M.A. 1954, Boston University; Ph.D. 1966, George Washington 
University 
James William Hillis, Professor of Speech and Hearing Siete 
B.S. 1952, University of Nebraska; M.A. 1957, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1963, Ohio 
University 
Joseph Hilmy, Professor of Accountancy 
B.Com. 1947, M.S. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, University of Aberdeen, Scotland 
Steven Campbell Hilmy, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music 
B.A. 1984, George Washington University; M.M. 1991, Johns Hopkins University 
Alfred John Hiltebeitel, Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1963, Haverford College; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1973, University of Chicago : 
Joanne Sue Hirsch, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Museum Education 
B.A. 1963, University of Wisconsin; M.A. 1970, Howard University; M.A.T. 1988, George 
Washington University; Ph.D. 1992, University of Maryland 
Denis Michael Hitchcock, Associate Professor of Art Tmiversil! 
B.A. 1967, University of California, Los Angeles; M.F.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1977, Princeton Un! 
Timothy T. Hla, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Genetics p.p. 1988: 
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Clare L. Iacobelli, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 


B.A. 1973, Wayne State University; M.A. 1976, University of Mic higan; M.S. 1980, Georgetown 
University 


Robert Nicholas Ianacone, Professor of Special Education; Associate Dean of 
the Graduate School of Education and Human Development A 
B.S. 1968, M.S. 1971, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ed.D. 1976, University of Florida 

John Frederic Ince, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1966, Webb Institute of Naval Architecture; M.S. 1968, Massachusetts Institute of Technology’ 
M.S. 1972, D.Sc. 1978, George Washington University d 

Donna Lind Infeld, Professor of Health Services Management and Policy an 
of Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1971, Portland State University; Ph.D. 1978, Brandeis University 

Telba Zalkind Irony, Assistant Professor of Operations Research 
3.5. 1980, M.S. 1984, University of Sao Paulo, Brazil; M.S. 1987, Ph.D. 1990, University of 
California, Berkeley 

Miriam Isaacs, Visiting Assistant Professor of Secondary Education 
B.A. 1967, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, Cornell 
University 

Hiroshi Ito, Visiting Assistant Professor of Physics sara 
B.S. 1979, Science University of Tokyo Japan; M.S. 1982, Ph.D. 1985, Carnegie Mellon Univers 

David Iwamoto, Adjunct Professor of Education 
B.A. 1947, Walla Walla College; M.A. 1948, Columbia Union College; M.A. in Ed. 1952, Ed.D. 
1963, George Washington University 

Geryes Moussa Jabbour, Associate Professor of Finance versity 

t Iniversity, Lebanon; M.B.A. 1983, George Washington Universi? 

Jacqueline G. Jackson, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1978, M.S. 1985, Ph.D. 1992, Howard University 

William D. Jackson, Adjunct Professor of Engineering m 
B.Sc. 1947, Ph.D. 1960, Glasgow University, Scotland; A.R.C.S.T. 1948, University of Strath 
Scotland 

Charles B. Jacobina, nune Assistant Professor of Health Services 
Management and Policy 
B.A. 1970, Findlay College; M.A. 1977, Ed.D. 1987, George Washington University 

Thomas O. Jacobs, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1954, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1956, University of Pittsburgh 

Linda Jacobs-Condit, Clinical Instructor in Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1976, M.S. 1978, Tulane University 

Leslie Bravman Jacobson, Associate Professor of Theatre 
B.S. 1970, Northwestern University; M.F.A. 1974, Boston University 

Virginia E. Jahelka, Adjunct Instructor in Exercise Science " 
B.S. 1983, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.A. 1989, George Washingt 
University i 

Sanjay Jain, Assistant Professor of Economics and International Affairs sop 
B.A. 1986, Delhi University, India; M.A. 1989, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1994, Prin 
University 

Steven Mark Janssen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1980, University of Virginia; M.S. 1987, George Washington University 

Marian Hill Jarrett, Assistant Professor of Special Education er 
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Washington University 
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B.A. 1977, M.A. 1980, Ph.D. 1983, University of Kansas 
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Stephen Arnold Karp, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1949, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1952, New School for Social 
Research; Ph.D. 1962, New York University 
Jill Felice Kasle, Associate Professor of Public Administration; University 
Marshal 
B.S, 1968, M.S. 1969, Northwestern University; J.D. 1972, Boston University 
Irving Jack Katz, Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1956, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1958, Ohio State University: 
Ph.D. 1964, University of Maryland 
Roger Emanuel Kaufman, Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Tufts University; M.F.A. 1965, Yale University; M.E. 1968, Ph.D. 1969, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute; P.I 
Greg Peter Kearsley, Adjunct Professor of Educational Leadership 
B.S. 1973, University of Toronto; M.S. 1976, Ph.D. 1978, University of Alberta j 
James Edwin Kee, Professor of Public Administration: Senior Associate D% 
of the School of Business and Public Management 
B.A. 1966, University of Notre Dame; J.D. 1969, M.P.A. 1977, New York University 
Azer Kehnemui, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1963, University of Illinois; D.Sc. 1975, George 
Washington University 
Steven Keller, Assistant Professor of Communication 
B.S. 1968, M.A. 1969, Ohio State University 
Eugene Walter Kelly, Jr., Professor of Counseling and Human Services 
B.A. 1958, M.Div. 1962, Josephinum College; M.Ed. 1969, Ph.D, 1971, University of South 
Carolina 
Peter M. Kelly, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ! 
B.S. 1950, Union College (New York); M.S. 1952, Ph.D. 1960, California Institute of Tec hnology 
Katherine Ash Kennedy, Professor of Pharmacology and of Genetics 
B.A. 1973, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1977, University of Iowa 
Robert Emmet Kennedy, Jr., Professor of European History asit 
B.A. 1963, Johns Hopkins University; M.A 1965, Boston College; Ph.D. 1973, Brandeis UniV 
Stephen Gabriel Kent, Associate Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1956, M.D. 1960, Case Western Reserve University 
Ramon A. Khalona, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1982, M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1990, Illinois Institute of Technology 

Norayr Krikor Khatcheressian, Associate Professor of Physics; Associate s 
Dean of Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Scient 
B.A. 1960, M.A. 1963, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 

Dina Rizk Khoury, Assistant Professor of History E 
B.A. 1977, University of California, Riverside; M.A. 1980, Ph.D. 1987, Georgetown Univers? 

Khalilollah Khozeimeh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1965, M.S. 1967, D.Sc. 1974, George Washington University 

Edward U. Kiehl, Adjunct Instructor in Trombone 
B.M.E. 1961, Wichita State University 

Hicheon Kim, Assistant Professor of Strategic Management 
B.B.A. 1983, Korea University; M.S. 1985, Korea Advanced Institute of Science and Tec 
Ph.D. 1994, Texas A&M University 

Young C. Kim, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
M.A. 1956, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1958, University of Pennsylvania 

Young-Key Kim-Renaud, Associate Professor of Korean Language and 
and International Affairs jy; Ph 
B.A. 1963, Ewha Woman's University, Korea; M.A. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 
1974, University of Hawaii 

Taeko Kimura, Instructor in Japanese 
B.A. 1965, Kumamoto Women's University. Japan 

Randall L. Kincaid, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1977, Stanford University f 
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Ric ar i 1974, Bulgarian State Conservatoire 
BS ‘p William Kopka, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Can E ii 1961, M.S.EE. 1966, University of Pittsburgh 
. BS wb, Korman, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Gerald 85, M.S. 1987 Ph.D. 1990, University of Maryland 
B.S, Joseph Kowalski, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
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John F. Kuehls, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1982, M.S. 1983, University of Akron; Ph.D. 1988, University of Maryland ] 
Joel Corneal Kuipers, Associate Professor of Anthropology and Internation 
Affairs | 
B.A. 1976, Calvin College; M.Phil. 1978, Ph.D. 1982, Yale University 
Joseph H. Kullback, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1955, George Washington University; M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1961, Stanford University 
Ajit Kumar, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology and of 
Genetics 
Ph.D. 1968, University of Chicago 
Krishna R. Kumar, Assistant Professor of Accountancy 


B.S. 1974, Indian Institute of Technology, India; M.B.A. 1976, Indian Institute of Management, 
India; Ph.D. 1988, Columbia University 


Naomi Hayashi Kuo, Lecturer in Japanese 
B.A. 1953, Shinna Women’s College, Japan 
Tamami Kusuda, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1947, Tokyo University, Japan; Ph.D. 1955, University of Minnesota ces 
Bruce L. Kutnick, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Scie? 
B.S. 1967, Wayne State University; Ph.D. 1984, Massachusetts Institute of Tec hnology 
John E. Kwoka, Jr., Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1967, Brown University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Pennsvlvania 
Nicholas Kyriakopoulos, Professor of Engineering 
B.E.E. 1960, M.S. in Engr. 1963, D.Sc. 1968, George Washington University ) 
John Marion Lachin III, Professor of Statistics; Director of the Biostatisti@ 
Center 
B.S. 1965, Tulane University of Louisiana; Sc.D. 1972, University. of Pittsburgh 
Melvin Paul Lader, Professor of Art 
B.A. 1969, M.A. 1973, State University of New York at Albany; Ph.D. 1981, University of 
Delaware nd 
Marcel Chotkowski LaFollette, Associate Research Professor of Science 4 
Technology Policy adii 
B.S. 1967, University of Arkansas; M.S. 1968, Boston University; Ph.D. 1979, Indiana UniV ‘on 
William Norman LaForge, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administrati 


B.A. 1972, Delta State University; J.D. 1975, University of Mississippi; LL.M. 1982, Georget 
University 


Jerry Lee Lake, Professor of Photography 
B.F.A. 1966, Virginia Commonwealth University; M.F.A. 1968, Ohio University 
Kuang-Kuo Gordon Lan, Professor of Statistics 
B.S. 1966, M.S. 1968, Taiwan University; M.A. 1971,-Ph.D. 1974, Columbia University 
Judith A. Landau, Adjunct Instructor in Education 
B.A. 1962, City University of New York; M.A.T. 1985, George Washington University 
Ronald S. Landis, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1989, University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1992, Ph.D. 1994, Michigan State University 
Roger Henry Lang, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S.E.E. 1962, M.S.E.E. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Polytechnic University 
Mary Alice Langenkamp, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1962, M.F.A. 1985, George Washington University 
Phyllis Ann Langton, Professor of Sociology 


B.A. 1961, M.A. 1962, California State University, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1968, University of 
California, Los Angeles 


Nicholas Lappas, Associate Professor of Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1964, Thiel College; M.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, Duquesne University e 
Patricia Suzanne Latham, Associate Professor of Pathology and of Gen 
B.S. 1968, Simmons College; M.D. 1972, University of Southern California 
Debra J. Latourette, Assistant Professor of Communication 
B.A. 1980, Ph.D. 1990, Northwestern University; M.A. 1983, University of Michigan 
Lawrence Bell Laurent, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
Geza Peter Lauter, Professor of International Business 


B.A. 1954, Institute for Foreign Languages, Hungary; B.A. 1962, M.B.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1968; 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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An Thanh Le, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Wi SE E.) 1976, M.S. 1978, George Washington University 
illiam Matthew Leach, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
C A. 1956 Berea College; M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1965 niversity of Tennessee, Knoxville 
"*orge Barrett Lear, Jr., Professor of Naval Science 
W S. 1967, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1973, Purdue University , 
‘endy Leigh LeBolt, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Exercise Science 
f ise 
B.S, 1983 College of William and Mary; M.A. 1986, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1990, 
Medica] College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University 
4mes H. Lebovic, Associate Professor of Political Science and International 
Affairs 
3A, 1973, California State University, Long Beach; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1981, University of Southern 
California 
“NC Jean-Jac ques Le Calvez, Visiting Assistant Professor 0j French 
Doctorat 1990 University of Paris . | ; ' 
‘Mela Jeanne Leconte, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education 
T I ] 5 C M > 
he 1968, Millersville University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1981, Loyola College; Ed.D. 1994, George 
ashington University : ex 
“an-Myongsook Lee, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music (Voice) 
A. 1956, Seoul National University College of Music, Korea; Mus.M. 1959, Artist's Diploma 
Y 1960, New England Conservatory of Music 
P3 Lin-Chuan Lee, Associate Professor of Chinese Wm 
1955, Chung-Hsing University, Taiwan; M.S. 1959, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1979, 
Ed "forgetown University RE 
Ward L. Lee II, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 


Ja 9. 1971, M.S. 1973, American University x 
PU Der-Yi Lee, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. 
S. 1964, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1967, Rice University; Ph.D. 1971, Princeton 


Jo University 
ng W. Lee, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M S. 1977, M.E. 1980, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1986, University of Mic higan 
My. £ = 
yma Pike Lee, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
0 1957, Cornell University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, University of Illinois 
ert Lee, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Ing N. Lee, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science ESA 
Ph We 1962, Cheng Kung University, Taiwan; M.S.E.E. 1965 Illinois Institute of Technology; 
or x 1972 University of Wisconsin r i ot m v 
jald Richard Lehman, Professor of Physics; Associate Vice President | 

search and Graduate Studies 
Vas 1962, Rutgers University; M.S. 1964, Air Force Institute of Technology: 
saw ington University i Ak iit 
tence Martin Leibowitz, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ——. 
Patric; 1990. M.S. 1964, New York University; D.Sc. 1978, George "aar vn" 
la Madoo Lengermann, Research Professor of Sociology 
), J 1963, Oxford University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1969 Cornell University d Public 
nitrey Lenn, Associate Professor of Strategic Management an blic 
Icy 


Ph.D. 1970, George 


as. 1962, University of Pennsylvania; M.Div. 1966, Andover Newton Theological School; M.S 
David 3 Yale University; Ph.D. 1981, Boston College 
B Richard Levin, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


1934, M.A. 1935, Ph.D. 1937, University of Wisconsit 
Michael Le Vine, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Alex ^ 1963, M.S.E. 1964, M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Michigan f 
wander A. Levitsky, Associate Research Professor of Chemistry EA- 
S mi 1975, Institute of Electronic Engineering, Russia; Ph.D 1978, Institute oi roche 
Jame lesis, Russia; Dr.Sc. 1987, Kurchatov Institute of Atomic Energy, Russia 
By, Daniel Levy, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
ene 7$. 1983, George Washington University él : 
aad Thomas Lewis, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering EE 
John 1943, U.S. Military Academy; M.A. 1950, Columbia University; D.Sc. 1979, Fac - 
as derick Lewis, Professor of Geology Eh 
Willis 1959, M.S. 1960, Victoria University, New Zealand; D.Phil. 1964, Oxford Jnivers Ti 
TE H. Lewis, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
Ear, M A. 1953, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1960 American University 


avid 
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Barbara A. Liebbrandt, Adjunct Instructor in Secondary Education 
B.A. 1974, James Madison University; M.A. 1979, University of Virginia 
Harold Liebowitz, L. Stanley Crane Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.Ae.E. 1944, M.Ae.E. 1946, D.Ae.E. 1948, Polytechnic University; P.E 
Jay Liebowitz, Professor of Management Science 
B.B.A. 1979, M.B.A. 1980, D.Sc. 1985, George Washington University 
Marilyn Louise Liebrenz-Himes, Associate Professor of Business 
Administration 
B.A. 1966, Wheaton College; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1980, Michigan State University 
Hubert Whitman Lilliefors, Professor of Statistics 
B.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1964, George Washington University; M.A. 1953, Michigan State University 
Frederick William Lindahl, Associate Professor of Accountancy " 
B.S. 1963, U.S. Air Force Academy; M.B.A. 1971, Harvard University; Ph.D 1985, University 
Chicago 
Mary Ann Lindell, Adjunct Instructor in Special Education j 
B.S. 1983, Moorhead State University; M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1992, George Washington University 
Carl Arne Linden, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs i 
B.A. 1951, Syracuse University; M.A. 1956, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1966, George Washingt 
University 
Roy Charles Lindholm, Professor of Geology A 
B.S. 1959, University of Michigan; M.A. 1963, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1967, Johns Hopkins 
University 
Craig William Linebaugh, Professor of Speech and Hearing and Research 
Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1970, Lebanon Valley College; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1975, Temple University 
Donald C. Linkowski, Professor of Counseling and Research Professor of 
Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1961, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Lewis Lipnick, Adjunct Instructor in Bassoon 
Mus.B. 1968, Peabody Institute of Baltimore 
Diana Leigh Lipscomb, Associate Professor of Biology 
B.A. 1976, Agnes Scott College; Ph.D. 1982, University of Maryland 
Liang Liu, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1982, Harbin Institute of Technology, China; M.S. 1988, D.Sc. 1992, George Washington 
University 
John Dionissios Liveris, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.M.E. 1974, Tufts University; M.E.A. 1976, George Washington University d 
Steven L. Livingston, Assistant Professor of Political Communication an 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1981, University of South Florida; M.A. 1984, Ph.D. 1990, University of Washington 
John Lobuts, Jr., Professor of Management Science iversill 
B.S. 1957, Fairmont State College; M.A. in Ed. 1965, Ed.D. 1970, George Washington Uni i 
Murray Howard Loew, Professor of Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1965, Drexel University; M.S.E.E 1967, Ph.D. 1972, Purdue University; P.E. 
William Stevenson Logan, Assistant Professor of Geology terloo 
B.A. 1978, Earlham College; M.A. 1983, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1993, University of Wa 
Canada : ] 
John Mortimer Logsdon, Professor of Political Science and Internation@ 
Affairs 
B.S. 1960, Xavier University, Ohio; Ph.D. 1970, New York University 
Ming-Jean Cheng Loh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Chinese 
B.A. 1959, M.A. 1962, National Taiwan University; M.A 1967, Yale University 
Jancis V. Long, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology Universi! 
B.S. 1961, London School of Economics; M.A. 1971, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1979. 
of London 
Richard W. Longstreth, Professor of American Civilization 
B.A. 1968, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1977, University of California, Berkeley es 
Sebastian R. Lorigo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Scien 
B.S. 1970, Philadelphia College of Textiles and Science; M.B.A. 1975, Widener College 
Gregory Ferrell Lowe, Assistant Professor of Communication Studies Universi 


B.A. 1979, Abilene Christian University; M.A. 1987, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1992 
of Texas 
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John C 
! hn Carl Lowe, Professor of Geography and Regional Science 
A. 1958, M.A. 1960, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1969, Clark University 
ev: , W 
verly Lowry, Jenny McKean Moore Writer in Washington 
i A. 1960 Memphis State University 
C : dia 
: àrdo Antonio Loza, Adjunct Instructor in Percussion 
mes Michael Luc kring, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
S. 1973, M.S. 1974, Purdue University; Ph.D. 1985, North Carolina State University 


Gre ag 
s egory Ludlow, Associate Professor of French and International Affairs 
-— University, Canada 


p, 


0; nce és Lettres 1962, University of Paris; Ph.D. 1970, McGill 
: nald Laurence Luntz, Adjunct Instructor in Exercise Science 
aron H, Lynch, Associate Professor of Teacher Preparation and Special 
à tucation 
Win. 1968, M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1984, Wayne State University 
illie N i 
tam Francis Lynch, Associate Professor of Education 
A. 1973, University of North Carolina; M.A. 1976, University of Iowa; Ph.D. 1984, University ot 
Maryland 
9mas Maciag, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular 
lology and Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
Jam 1968, Rutgers University; Ph.D. 1975, University of Pennsylvania 
v Hunt Maddox, Professor of English 
Ly d 1965, Princeton University; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, Yale University 
mda Marie Maddox, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
1972, M.A. 1974, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1978, Southern Illinois University 


Ro 
Se M; : 347 : 
Mage, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
Kh i 1956, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1963, Columbia University 
a à ? 
id Mahmood, Professor of Engineering 1 
197 1950, B.S. 1953, Panjab | Pakistan; M.S. 1964, University of Washington; Ph.D. 
* ^1, Colorado State University 
sam M. Mahmoud, Associate Professor of Statistics 
1976, B.S. 1979, Cairo University, Egypt; M.S. 1981, Ph.D. 1983 Ohio State University 


Ril 
e A t r ; 
en Marie Mahoney, Associate Professor of Communication and 


"lernationa] Affairs : 
ù 1980, University of California, San Diego; Ph.D. 1987 Temple University 

üdy Maiorana, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 

1961, American University; M.A. 1976, George Washington University 

C. Malaro, Professor of Museum Studies 

1954, Regis College; LL.B. 1957, Boston College 
S. Malik, Associate Professor of Economics 
i 1978, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1984, Bowdoin College i 
Y J. Mallott, Assistant Professor of Business and Public Policy 
Paul Boe Manchester College; M.S. 1980, Ph.D. 1982, University of Pittsburgh } 

s nard Malone III, Associate Professor of Management Science 

1952, U.S. Military Academy; M.S. in Per.Ad. 1969, D.B.A. 1973, George Washington 


niversity 


W 
M arie 
Arun 


B.A. 
Mar 


“Ores 7 : psoas 
Ao Maltzman, Assistant Professor of Political Science 


Harold oe Wesleyan University; Ph.D, 1992, University of Minnesota 
Bs George Mandel, Professor of Pharmacology 
Atthy 944, Ph.D. 1949, Yale University l ; 
B.S.. Frank Manfredi, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Unive Cooper Union; M.S. 1968, Polytechnic University; D.Sc. 1975, George Washington 
Jar ey 
0 [ 4 sa? " : '] c sat 
Son Manheim, Professor of Political Communication and of Political 
“cle " T f " M F> P 52 
€nce; Director, National Center for Communication Studies 


Elsa, 1968, Rice University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, Northwestern University 


yed Ahmed Mansour, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B : i 
Sc. 1976, Cairo University, Egypt; M.S. 1984, D.Sc. 1991, George Washington University 


Maia m 4 : 
iid Taghizadeh Manzari, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering 


l * 1984, M.Sc. 1986, University of Tehran, Iran; Ph.D. 1994, University of California, Davis 


M Anne Mar hisotto, Adjunct Instructor in Music 
John !5. 1978, Boston University; M.Mus. 1989, Northwestern University 


"lura 


, Markey, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Sociology 
Sylvia 976, M.A 1987, Ph.D. 1989, City University oi New York 
Mia Marotta, Assistant Professor of Counseling 
"^ 1988, Ph.D. 1992, University of Houstor 


* ted 2 "e. 
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Michael J. Marquardt, Adjunct Professor of Human Resource Development 


B.A. 1965, Maryknoll College; M.A. 1969, State University of New York; Ed.D. 1976, George 
Washington University 


| 
David Walter Marsh, Adjunct Instructor in Bass 
Anne Wills Martin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer of Administrative | 
Sciences 
B.A. 1976, M.A. 1979, Ph.D. 1981, Rice University 
Carol Dianne Martin, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 


B.A. 1965, Western Marvland College; M.S. 1971, University of Maryland; Ed.D. 1987, George 
Washington University 


John Thomas Martin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1981, J.D. 1984, Case Western Reserve University 

Terrence Joseph Martin, Instructor in Counseling 
B.A. in Ed. 1976, M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1981, George Washington University 

Pamela A. Mason, Clinical Instructor in Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1974, Mary Washington College; M.Ed. 1975, University of Virginia 

Patricia Abel Massimini, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1975, Purdue University; M.S. 1980, University of Washington; M.A. 1984, D.Sc. 1991, 
George Washington University 


Anthony James Mastro, Professor of Accountancy " 
B.S. 1951, M.B.A. 1953, New York University; M.A. 1963, University of Notre Dame; C.P.A. 1 
State of New Jersey 

Jaswinder S. Matharu, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering _ 
M.S. 1987, Institute of Electronics and Telecommunication, India: M.S 1990, George Washing? 
University 

Candance Matthews, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
B.A. 1972, Depauw University; M.S. 1978, Indiana University 

John Cornelius Mathews III, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
J.D. 1963, University of Tennessee 

Peter Matic, Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1977, Illinois Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1983, Lehigh University 

Sally O'Neill Mauldin, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering s M 
B.A. 1970, Elon College; M.A. 1972, Memphis State University; J.D. 1977, College of William 
Mary 

Ward Douglas Maurer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1958, University of Chicago; M.A. 1962, Ph.D 1965, University of California, Berkeley 

Linda Hanrahan Mauro, Associate Professor of Secondary Education ivan 
B.A. 1971, Boston College; M.S. 1972, University of Pennsylvania; Ed.D. 1983, Rutgers Uni ignc 

Catherine Mavriplis, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Sc! 


B.Eng. 1983, McGill University, Canada; S.M. 1986, Ph.D 1989, Massachusetts Institute 0 
Technology 


Leonard C. Maximon, Research Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1947, Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1952, Cornell University 
Amy Jo Mazur, Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1971, M.A. 1974, Ed.D. 1977, George Washington University 
Omar S. Mazzoni, Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineering } 
B.S. 1961, National University of Litoral, Argentina; M.S. 1971, Polytechnic University han 
Thomas Andrew Mazzuchi, Associate Professor of Operations Researc 
of Engineering Management 
B.A. 1978, Gettysburg College; M.S. 1979, D.Sc. 1982, George Washington University 
David Willard McAleavey, Professor of English 
B.A. 1968, M.F.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Cornell University 
Mason C. McAllister, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1967, Georgia State University A airs 
Cynthia McClintock, Professor of Political Science and Internationa! 


76, 
B.A. 1967, Harvard University; M.A. 1968, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 19 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


irs 
Edward A. McCord, Associate Professor of History and International Affo! 
B.A. 1973, Marian College; M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1985, University of Michigan 
Garth Philip McCormick, Professor of Applied Science 
B.A. 1956, Oberlin College; M.A. 1959, University of Michigan f 
Jane Ann McDonald, Associate Professor of Educational Leadership state 


B.A. 1961, University of Florida; M.Ed. 1979, Ed.D. 1987 Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
University 
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Patrick tay | 1 
attick W. McGann, Instructor in English 
A. 1980, M.A. 198 5, Texas Tech University; Ph.D. 1992, University of Illinois 
9m Charles McGrath, Jr., Professor of Geography and Regional Science and 
of Urban and Regional Planning 
M A. 1952, Dartmouth College; M.C.P. 1959, Harvard University 
arlene C. McGuirl, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Environmental 
Studies 
BA 1959, Indiana University; J.D. 1963, DePaul University; M.A. 1965, Rosary College; LL.M 
M 978, George Washington University 
“aty E. McIntosh, Adjunct Associate Professor of Sociology 
Kei A, 1973, M.A 1975, University of Oklahoma; Ph.D. 1983, North Texas University 
‘ith Hollis McKenney, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
S. 1974, American University; Ph.D. 1982, Johns Hopkins University 
a 1 x 4 , a 
mes M. McMichael, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ch 1965, M.S. 1966, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1971, University of Colorado 
ester Barton McMullen III, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English 
C A. 1970, M.A. 1974, University of South Florida; Ph.D. 1992, University of Colorado 
Yathia J. McSwain, Associate Professor of Public Administration 
A be 1972, Vanderbilt University; M.P.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1980, University of North Carolina 
8 | y d 
à Kumar Mehrotra, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Boe 
Sc 1961, University of Calcutta, India; M.S. 1965, University of Roorkee, India; M.S. 1968, Nova 
p k "otia Technical College, Canada; Ph.D. 1982, Polytechnic University 
lli 


P G. Meikle, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Us E.M. 1961, M.S.E.M. 1965, West Virginia University; M-E.A. 1980, George Washington 
lversity 
hristine Foster Meloni, Associate Professor of English as a Foreign 


B nguage ' 
Ms 1963, Wells College; M.A. 1964, Middlebury College; D Lettere 1975, Univ 
15. 1981, American University; Ed.D. 1987, George Washington University j 
nneth Everett Melson, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
1970, Denison University; J.D. 1973, George Washington University 
Hy Charles Meltzer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
0 in Engr. 1958, M.S. in Engr. 1961, D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University 
lisantine C. Menges, Research Professor of International Affairs 
en 1960, Columbia College; Ph.D. 1968, Columbia University 
"d Merchant, Associate Professor of Biology 
er >: 1964, M.S. 1966, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1970, Rutgers University 
nard Matthew Mergen, Professor of American Civilization 
e; 1959, University of Nevada; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 
j Ronald Merril, Aiunt Professor of Genetics and Professorial Lecturer 
, Plochemistry and Molecular Biology ; 
Jam, * 1958, College of William and Mary; M.D. 1962, Georgetown University dni 
De R. Millar, Professor of Economics and International Affairs; Associate 
n «dn of the Elliott School of International Affairs 
arb 1958, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1965, Cornell University 
Affe) Diane Miller, Associate Professor of Anthropology and Int 
B ffairs 
Wins 1971, M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1978 Syracuse University 
BA Carl Miller, Professor of Psychology 
John 1958, J.D. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, Yale University 
B Houston Miller, Professor of Chemistry 
Kathi 1976, Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1980, University of Virginia 
een R, Miller, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
Leng 1972, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1981, George Washington University 
ic Donna Miller, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art; Director, 
mock Gallery ! 
illia * 1969, Goucher College; M.F.A. 1972, George Washington University 
BAD Miller, Professorial Lecturer in American Civilization 
Moh * 1943, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1962, Columbia l niversity DIN. ^ 
pg mad Reza Modarres-Hakimi, Assistant Professor of Statistics 
Leo 1981, M.S. 1982, Ph.D. 1990, American University : 
carl Moersen, Associate Professor of Accountancy and Business Law 
WAS, University of Connecticut; J.D. 1981, College of William and Mary 


ersity of Rome; 


ernational 
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Abolghasem Asadi Moghadam, Associate Professorial Lecturer in 
Engineering | 


B.S. 1964, Abadan Institute of Technology, Iran; M.S. in Adm. 1973. M.S 1975, App.Sc 1980, 
D.Sc. 1986, George Washington University 


Manouchehr Mohajeri, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Sc. 1964, Tehran University, Iran; M.S. 1968, D.Sc 1977, Massachusetts Institute of Technolo 
Lanning Edward Moldauer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1969, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D 1981, George Washington University 
Samuel Burdick Molina, Professor of Art 
B.A. 1964, M.A. 1969, University of Wyoming 
William H. Money, Associate Professor of Information Systems 


B.A. 1968, University of Richmond; M.B.A. 1969, Indiana t niversity; Ph.D. 1977, Northweste™ 
University 


Akbar Montaser, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1969, Pahlavi University, Iran; Ph.D. 1974 Michigan State University 
Mary Elizabeth Moody, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech and 
Hearing 
B.A. 1968, College of New Rochelle; M.A. 1970, Catholic University of America 
Sally Ann Moody, Professor of Anatomy ti 
B.A. 1973, Goucher College; M.S. 1976, l niversity of Maryland; Ph.D. 1981, University of Flon 
Terry William Moody, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 0" 
of Genetics 
B.S. 1972, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1978, University of California, Berkeley 
Dorothy Adele Moore, Professor of Education and International Affairs 
r Y 1.1 ity 
B.A. 1954, University of Maryland; M.A. 1959, A.P.C. 1964, Ed.D 1970, American University 
Michael Owen Moore, Associate Professor of Economics and Internation@ 
Affairs 
B.A. 1979, University of Texas; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1988, University of Wisconsin 
David Dunston Moran, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Te hnology; Ph.D. 1971, University of Iowa 
Kim Moreland, Associate Professor of English "m 
B.A. 1976, Ohio University; M.A. 1978, State University of New York at Binghamton; Ph.D. 
Brown University 
Eugene Arcangelo Morelli, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering yo 
B.S. 1981, Bucknell University; M.S.E. 1984, Princeton University: D.Sc 1990, George Washi 
University à 
John Andrew Morgan, Jr., Professor of Political Science and Public Affai!$ 
B.A. 1957, Stetson University; M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, Duke University 
David William Morris, Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences and of 
Genetics 
B.Sc. 1972, Ph.D. 1976, University of Leeds, England 
Michael F. Moses, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.Sc. 1980, Ph.D. 1983, Monash University, Australia 
Yael Margalit Moses, Assistant Professor of Hebrew bre 
B.S. 1965, Temple University; M.S. 1975, Towson State University, M.A 1985, Baltimore H 
College 
Daniel Moshenberg, Associate Professor of English vertit 
B.S. 1976, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1977, M.Phil. 1979, Ph.D. 1987, Columbia Univ 
Faye Stollman Moskowitz, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1970, M.A. 1979, George Washington University 
Bernard Moss, Adjunct Professor of Genetics logy 
B.A. 1957, M.D. 1961, New York University; Ph.D. 1966, Massachusetts Institute of Techno 
David C. Mount, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
J.D. 1983, Pepperdine University 
Ralph O. Mueller, Associate Professor of Educational Research hnic 
B.A. 1983, Elon College; M.A. 1984, Wake Forest University; Ph.D 1987, Virginia Polytec 
Institute and State University 5 ering 
Vivekananda Mukhopadhyay, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engine 
B.Tech. 1968, Indian Institute of Technology; M.S. 1970, Sc.D 1972, Massachusetts Inst! 
Technology 
Daniel R. Mulville, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering itv of 
B.S.(M.E.) 1962, M.S. 1966, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1974, Catholic University 
America 
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Edward Lile Murphree, Jr., Professor of Engineering Management 
'S.C.E. 1954, M.A. 1962, University of Mississippi; M.S. 1958, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Ph.D. 1967, University of Illinois 
*resa Anne Murphy, Associate Professor of American Civilization 
B.A 1973, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1976, M.Phil. 1977, Ph.D. 1982, Yale 
A Diversity 
tthur Joseph Murray, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BSEE. 1975, Lehigh University; M.E.A. 1982, D.Sc. 1989, George Washington University 
rest Kenton Musgrave, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Clence 
c BS. 1984, M.S. 1987, University of Californie, Santa Cruz; Ph.D. 1993, Yale University 
ayman Campbell Myers, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering i 
B.S.M.E 1952, University of Pennsylvania; M.S. in Adm. 1977, George Washington University; 
Mi “A. 1979, University of Southern California , n 
“Achael Kenneth Myers, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
By B.A, 1962, Willamette University; B.S. 1962, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, Columbia University 
1 Nagorka, Adjunct Instructor in Voice 
Th Mus. 1979, North Carolina School of the Arts 
puas J. Nagy, Associate Professor of Expert Systems : l ? 
Bh A 1965, St. Mary's University; M.S. 1970, Trinity University; Ph.D. 1974, University of Texas 
4girath Narahari, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied tener 
E 1982, Birla Institute of Technology and Science, India; M.S.E. 1984, Ph.D. 1987, University o! 
Ho ünsylvania l 
ney Weinstein Nashman, Associate Professor of Human Services 
Se ‘S. 1956, New York University; M.S. 1957, Smith College 
ved Hossein Nasr, University Professor of Islamic Studies wld cd 
He S. 1954, Massachusetts Institute of Tec hnology; M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1958, Harvard University 
Ory Richard Nau, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
niv 1993, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins 
ersity 
a T . 2 im 
Pan Kumar Nayak, Associate Professor of Statistics poti apeti 
USE. 1976, University of Calcutta, India; M.Stat. 1979, Indian Statistical Institute; Ph.D. : 
don sity of Pittsburgh mare 
E Henry Neal, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering. E 
ted (EE) 1958, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1976, George Washington Universi y 
Mack M. Nelson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Jan, “9. 1979, University of Utah; M.S. 1982, Brigham Young University x 
RE Neopolitan, Assistant Professor of Curriculum amd Instruction uM 
Unto? Sacred Heart University; M.S. 1989, University of Bridgeport; Ed.D. 1994, Colu 
Kur ey . TA . 
"rs Estelle Newcomer, Professor of Public Administration 
avid 1971, M.A. 1974, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1978, University of lowa 
+ Lee Nicholson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering a gig toe 
Sie 1964, Wichita State University; M.E.E. 1966, Rensselaer Polytechnic Lug, a , 
© University of New York at Buffalo; M.S. in Adm. 1977, George Washington "y 


Th 
®0dore T. Ni werte AL ae 
. Nieh, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering — .. f i 
AS MS, 1962, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1967, University of California, Los 
es 


vi 1 . ; 
Be Stuart Nissen, Assistant Professor of English 
1984 1966, Florida Presbyterian College; M.A. 1973, University 0 
Walt : University of Iowa — 
BA Robert Nunn, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics euis. 

Univer? M.A. 1961, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1972, George Washingt 
ity 


te . 
is en O'Brien, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
Thon ' 1966, St. Francis College; Ph.D. 1971, Cornell University y i 
1 8 Kevin O'Brien, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Dr 1972, M.S. 1976, Ph.D. 1978, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Bee Jude O'Connell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Lynn pe 1981, M.S.C.E. 1982, Ph.D. 1991, University of Maryland 
f Ye Offermann, Associate Professor of Psychology "iere 
L Universe: State University of New York College at Oswego; M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1981, Syracuse 
i ity y 
; ' A , , al . 
B. o Grady, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
1973, Franklin and Marshall College; J.D. 1977, George Mason University 


f South Florida; M.S. 1975, Ph.D. 
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Yuri Olkhovsky, Associate Professor of Russian and International Affairs 
B.A. 1956, M.A. 1957, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1968 Georgetown University | 
Charles O'Rear, Professor of Forensic Sciences » d 
B.S. 1957, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S 1961, M.C. 1964, Universily 
Richmond; Ph.D. 1970, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University 


Jan Marc Orenstein, Professor of Pathology 


B.A. 1963, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1969, M.D. 1971, State Universitv of New York 
Downstate Medical Center 


Robert John Oslund, Professorial Lecturer in Telecommunication 
B.S. 1962, University of Wyoming; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1975, American 1 niversity 
John Edward Ott, Professor of Health Care Sciences, of Pediatrics, and of 
Health Services Administration 
B.S. 1959, M.D. 1963, University of Pittsburgh 
Marta A. Oyhenart, Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.A. 1979, George Mason University; M.B.A. 1982, George Washington University 
Türker Ozdogan, Professor of Ceramics 


Master of Ceramics Diploma 1967, School of Applied Fine Arts, Turkey; M.F.A 1972, George 
Washington University 


Randall Kent Packer, Professor of Biology 
B.S. 1967, Lock Haven State College; Ph.D. 1971, Pennsylvania State University 
Chei-Min Paik, Professor of Accountancy and Quantitative Methods 
B.B.A. 1957, University of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1959, University of California, Los Angeles; pB 
1963, Harvard University 
Nicholas B. Paley, Associate Professor of Elementary Education 
B.A. 1969, Beloit College; M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1984, University of Wisconsin d 
Phyllis Marynick Palmer, Associate Professor of American Civilization an 
of Women's Studies 
B.A. 1966, Oberlin College; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1973, Ohio State University 
Ronald D.F. Palmer, Diplomatic Consultant and Adjunct Professor of 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1954, Howard University; M.A. 1957, Johns Hopkins University 
Angela C. Pao, Assistant Professor of English and of Theatre and Dance 


B.A. 1973, Wellesley College; M.A. 1977, New York University; M.A. 1983, Smith College; PhD: 
1989, University of California 


Zisis Papandreou, Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.Sc. 1984, Ph.D. 1989, University of Regina, Canada 

Sotiris A. Papantonopoulos, Assistant Research Professor of Engineering 
Management 
Diploma 1982, University of Patras, Greece; M.S. 1983, University of California; Ph.D. 199% 
Purdue University 

John Paradiso, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1971, Manhattan College; B.F.A. 1978, M.F.A. 1982 George Washington University 

Salvatore Rocco Paratore, Professor of Education " 
B.A. 1957, Colgate University; M.S. 1967, Yeshiva University; Ph.D. 1973, Syracuse University 

Martha Pardavi-Horvath, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
M.Sc. 1967, Moscow State University; Ph.D. 1985, Hungarian Academy of Sciences 

Yoon Shik Park, Professor of International Business A 
B.A. 1964, Kyung Hee University, Korea; M.B.A. 1967, ——— Dickinson University; D.B.. 
1970, Harvard University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, George Was uington University 

You-Me Park, Instructor in English 
B.A. 1982, M.A. 1984, Seoul National University, Korea 

William Carleton Parke, Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 

Charles Erskine Parks, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology ‘ 
B.A. 1971, Davidson College; M.Div. 1976, Yale University; Ph.D. 1983, George Washingto? 
University 

Richard Parnas, Adjunct Instructor in Violin and Viola 

Robert Parris, Professor of Music 948. 


` 1 
B.S. in Mus.Ed. 1945, M.S. in Mus.Ed. 1946, University of Pennsylvania: B.S. in Mus.ComP 
Juilliard School of Music 


Gail Kern Paster, Professor of English 
B.A. 1966, Smith College; M.Phil. 1970, Ph.D. 1972, Yale University 

Steven Robert Patierno, Associate Professor of Pharmacology and 0 
B.S. 1981, University of Connecticut; Ph.D. 1985, University of Texas at Houston 


f Genetic 
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John Fe. x : 
4 ranklin Patrick, Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineering 
"9. 1955, University of Virginia; M.A. 1961, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1977, 
iv Eu of Maryland 
vi R. Patterson, Assistant Professor of Accountancy 
e A. 1970, Luther College; M.B.A. 1979, Ph.D. 1987, University of Texas 
780) La ~ ‘ . 
"d Thomas Patton, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Sid S.E. 1955, Illinois Institute of Technology; M.S.1966, Ph.D. 1968, Stanford University 
ey, Fay Pauls, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
oe ^. 1958, College of William and Mary; M.S. in Adm. 1970, George Washington University 
"e Clark Paup, Professor of Exercise Science 
60) ^. 1961, Occidental College; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1970, Tulane University 
c Gregory Pawlson, Professor of Health Care Sciences, oj Medicine, 
Nd of Health Services Administration 
1965, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1969, University of Pittsburgh; M.P.H. 1976, 
Ose ersity of Washington 
s ) a . 
ph Pelzman, Professor of Economics 
Tho 1971, Ph.D. 1976, Boston College 
Cat mas Paul Perazzoli, Adjunct Instructor in Flute 
erine Perge, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Museum Studies 
1978, University of Vermont; M.A. 1982, George Washington University 
h e Peris, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Piano 
"Y 1946, 1947, Trinity College of Music, London; Licentiate 
A Carter Perry, Associate Professor of Pharmacology 
lame y 197 0, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1981, University of California, San Francisco 
À Hilliard Perry, Jr., Professor of Business Administration 
Cher is Duke University; M.A., M.B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, Stanford University 
V r . + , 
Be L. Person, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech and Hearing 
Kevin 1973, Miami University; M.A. 1978, University of Cincinnati 
Bae Peterlinz, Assistant Research Professor of Chemistry 
David A. 1986, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1993, University of Chicago 
in (andreas Peterson, Professorial Lecturer in International Business and 
w 
B.A. 196 I 
Johi 1984, Occidental College, J.D. 1967, M.B.A. 1968, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1975, 
Ro A Hopkins University 
Scie Peterson, Professor of Psychology and of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
ances : E s 
BS js 
Robert 7^ University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, University of lowa 
E Petruska, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Finance 
lane A Pennsylvania State University; M.Ed. 1991, George Mason University 
, tettie, Adjunct Instructor in Exercise Science 
; University of the District of Columbia 
J: Petto, Assistant Professor of Naval Science 
enna sia Pennsylvania State University 
^ dale Peusner, Professor of Anatomy 
' NOge 68, Simmons College; Ph.D. 1974, Harvard University 
BA T Peverley, Associate Professor of Physics 
Pau] S x M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1964, Cambridge University 
BA. 10 cob Associate Professor of Finance 
i Visconsin State University of New York at Binghamton; M.A. 19 
ert F. Phin: - : 
ES Phillips, Associate Professor of Economics 
378, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1980, M Phil 


Univ, 


Maline 
av 1950, Royal Academy of Music 


70, Ph.D. 1979, University of 


1981, Ph.D. 1985, Columbia 


te é i p p ~ . 
B James Picciano, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
Cat eri 96, M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1973, George Washington University 
rir t 
B Mus © Jones Pickar, Associate Professor of Music 
ay $. 1974, University of Kentucky; M.Mus. 1980, George Washington University 


Ino i * c . r P " 
BRR G L. Pickholtz, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
] jani ^ M.E.E. 1958, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1966, Polytechnic 
10 7 

n Wi i 
i l Lines , 

BA illiam Piper, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

70, Southern Illinois t rsity; M.A. 1971, New York University 


em liver 

ard a [ niv 

Bs thomas Pitsvada, Professor of Public Administration 
?9, M.B.A. 1963, Temple University; Ph.D. 1972, American University 
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Judith Ann Abrams Plotz, Professor of English 


B.A. 1960, Radcliffe College; B.A. 1962, M.A. 1966, Cambridge University; Ph.D. 1965, Harvard 
University 


Dennis A. Pluchinsky, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1973, Madison College; M.A. 1978 George Washington University 
Beatrix Marguerre Pollack, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in German 
B.A. 1985, M.A. 1988, Ph.D. 1994, University of Maryland 
Mihael H. Polymeropoulos, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Genetics 
M.D. 1983, University of Patras Medical School, Greece 
Francis M. Ponti, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1961, M.B.A. 1963, Drexel University 
Paul John Poppen, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1969, Central University of lowa; Ph.D. 1973, Cornell University 
Jerrold Morton Post, Professor of Psychiatry, Political Psychology, and 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1956, M.D. 1960, Yale University 
Lee Etta Powell, Professor of Education Administration 
B.S. 1956, District of Columbia Teacher's College; M.A. 1966, Ed.D. 1976 George Washington 
University 
Helen Power, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1984, City Art Institute, Australia; M.A. 1990, George Washington University 
Sangeeta Prasad, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1984, University of Madras, India; M.A. 1989, George Washington University 
Srinivas Y. Prasad, Assistant Professor of Management Science » 
B.T. 1986, Indian Institute of Technology, India; M.S. 1988, Ph.D 1992, State University of Ne 
York at Buffalo 


" : ; pS ; r is 
Marie Daly Price, Assistant Professor of Geography and International Affa 
B.A. 1984, M.A. 1986, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1990, University of California, Berkeley 

Wilbur L. Pritchard, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.E. 1943, City University of New York, City College 
Andrew Procko, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ; 
B.A. 1948, Washington and Jefferson College; M.B.A. 1977, Catholic University of Puerto Ric? 
Patricia Prugh, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1979, M.A. 1983, George Washington University 
William A. Pucilowsky, Associate Professor of Theatre 
B.S. 1964, Wilkes College; M.F.A. 1972, Boston University 
Charles William Puffenbarger, Associate Professor of Journalism 
B.S. 1951, University of Maryland; M.A. 1964, George Washington University 
Lynne Rick Putnam, Associate Professor of Education va 
B.A. 1966, Smith College; Ed.M. 1975, Harvard University; Ed.D. 1981, University of Pennsy 
Jose A. Quiroga, Associate Professor of Spanish 
B.A. 1980, Boston University; M.Phil. 1987, Ph.D. 1988, Yale University 
Jon Alrik Quitslund, Professor of English 
B.A. 1961, Reed College; Ph.D. 1967, Princeton University 
Sonya Antoinette Quitslund, Associate Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1958, Seattle University; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, Catholic University of America 
Victoria Rab, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education i 
B.A. 1974, Dickinson College; M.A. in Ed. 1976, Ed.D. 1991, George Washington University 
David Ramaker, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1965, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee; M.S. 1968, Ph.D 1971, University of lowa 
Anita Scovanner Ramsey, Adjunct Instructor in Secondary Education 
B.A. 1968, Beloit College; M.A. 1977, University of Wisconsin 
Martha Norman Rashid, Professor of Education id 
Ed.B. 1949, State University of New York College at Geneseo; M.A 1951, Ph.D. 1955, Uni 
of lowa 
Marcus Raskin, Senior Fellow and Professor of Policy Studies 
B.S. 1954, J.D. 1957, University of Chicago 
Pradeep A. Rau, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1972, Indian Institute of Technology; M.B.A. 1974, Indian Institute of Management; 
1983, Kent State University ir$ 
Peter Reddaway, Professor of Political Science and International Affai 
B.A. 1962, M.S. 1966, Cambridge University 
Jess C. Reed, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Telecommunication 
B.S. 1974, Shepherd College; M.B.A. 1986, Mount St. Mary's College (Maryland) 


rsitY 


pBA 
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M : i 
ark Edwin Reeves, Assistant Professor of Physics 
lo S. 1982, M.S. 1982, Catholic University of America; Ph.D. 1989, University of Illinois 
" Roddy Regnell, Associate Professor of Speech and Hearing 
ch A. 1954, M.A. 1960, George Washington University 
Ieherazade S. Rehman, Assistant Professor of International Business and 
p ternational Affairs 
Be ‘B.A. 1985, M.B.A. 1989, Ph.D. 1992, George Washington University 
"hard Reich, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
—» 1961, Citv University of New York, City College; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, University of 
Uginia 
Ta ` . - » í 
"e Catherine Reid, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
E A. 1965, College of Notre Dame of Maryland; M.S. 1970 Georgetown University 
ro] / : r i 
ol A, Reisen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
hi A 1970, Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University 
m Reiss, Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Science, of Medicine, 
nd of Psychology 
p 1958, M.D. 1962, Harvard University 
aul Ribuffo, Professor of History 
Cha 1966, Rutgers University; M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1976, Yale University 
Mes Edward Rice, Professor of Psychology 


Uni 1954, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; 
University 


wer: 1 > . . . + , < " 
ald B. Richards, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
Max vi M.S. in Ed. 1967, Southern Illinois University 
Norman Richburg, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
ministration 
Orla 1967, Auburn University; J.D. 1971, University of Alabama 
ando Ridout, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in American Civilisation 
Rich 1977 University of Virginia 
a Kenneth Riegelman, Professor of Health Care Sciences, of Medicine, 
MD of Health Services Administration i 
um 1973, University of Wisconsin; M.P.H. 1975, Ph.D. 1982, Johns Hopkins University 
ue Riffat, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering 
Kerr * 1988, Bangladesh University, India; M.S. 1991, Ph.D 1994, Iowa State 
Y Kathleen Riley, Assistant Professor of Communication 
ay C 1978, M.A. 1981, Kent State University; Ph.D. 1991, University of Texas 
y Charles Rist, Professor of Educational Leadership and of Sociology 
k A l 1967, Valparaiso University; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Washington University 
Tlos Rivero, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Phili 1984, Columbia University; M.A. 1988, Ph.D. 1991, New York University 
ap Robbins, Professor of Journalism 
avid 1952, Washington and Lee University; M.S. 1955, Columbia University 
$ Caron Roberts, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
Unive Johns Hopkins University; M.S.E. 1968, University of Pennsy 
?rsity of Maryland 


Markley | | T AM atinga] Dion 
ley Roberts, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 
* 1951, Princeton University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1970, American University 


Leo 


Ph.D. 1959, Case Western Reserve 


University 


lvania; M.S. 1973, 


St 

eve | 4 d . . en? 

a V. Roberts, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political 
Mmunication 

Nah. 1964, Harvard University 


ter R. Roberts, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs; Diplomat-in- 


Bi S mL Lao 
) Ludence, Elliott School of International Affairs 
Richa d 1941, Ph.D. 1980, Cambridge University 
Td Mark Robin, Associate Professor of Russian and International 


Affairs 


S, Ant Georgetown University; M.A. 1974, Ph D 1982, University of Mictign 
^ ur Robinson, Jr., Associate Professor of Mathematics 

Edward £46, Tufts University; M.A 1981, Ph D 1983, l niversity of Maryland 
Ms Robinson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic 

Lilien 968, Marquette University; M.F.S. 1990, George Washington University 


BA Filipovitch Robinson, Professor of Art 
62, M.A. 1965, George Washington University 


Sciences 


Ph.D. 1978, Johns Hopkins University 


> 
Se 
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Fernando Robles, Associate Professor of International Marketing and 
International Affairs 
B.S. 1968, Universidad Nacional de Ingenieria, Peru; M.A. 1970 ESAN, Peru; M.B.A. 1972, 
Georgia 5tate University; Ph.D. 1979, Pennsylvania State University 

Richard Rodriguez, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1972, University of Virginia; M.F.A. 1981 George Washington University 

Sharon J. Rogers, Adjunct Associate Professor of Soc iology; Associate Vice 
President for Academic Affairs 
B.A. 1963, Bethel College; M.A. 1967, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1976, Washington State. 
University 

Cynthia A. Rohrbeck, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1980, Cornell University; M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1986, University of Rochester 

Peter Rollberg, Assistant Professor of Slavic Languages 
Ph.D. 1988, University of Leipzig, Germany 

Robert Richard Romano, Visiting Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science í 
z : PhD 
B.S. 1968, Southwest Texas State University; M.S. 1971, M.S. 1972, University of Michigan; 
1976, Purdue University 


Ann Romines, Associate Professor of English e 
B.A. 1964, Central Methodist College; M.A. 1968, Tufts 1 niversity; Ph.D. 1977, George Washing! 
University 

Yongwu Rong, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1983, University of Science and Tex hnology of China; Ph.D. 1989, University of Texas 

Carolyn Rusch Rose, Adjunct Associate Professor of Art and Anthropology 

B.A. 1971, Sweet Briar College; M.A. 1976 George Washington University 

James N. Rosenau, University Professor of International Affairs ao 

B.A. 1948, Bard College; M.A. 1949, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1957, Princeton Universi? 

Alfred L. Rosenberger, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1979, City University of New York, City College 

William F. Rosenberger, Assistant Research Professor of Statistics P. 

B.A. 1986, Towson State University; M.Phil. 1990, Ph.D. 1992, George Washington University 

; i 7 . ` V 

Jeffrey Mark Rosenstein, Professor of Anatomy and of Neurological Surge" 

B.A. 1971, Kent State University; Ph.D. 1976, Pennsvlvania 5tate University 

Kathleen Ross-Kidder, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A. 1965, University of Michigan; M.A. 1978, George Mason University; Ph.D. 1990, George 
Washington University 

Shmuel Rotenstreich, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.S. 1974, Tel Aviv University; M.S. 1982, Ph.D. 1983, University of California, San Diego 

Lawrence Allen Rothblat, Professor of Psychology and of Anatomy 
B.A. 1964, M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1968, University of Connecticut 

Carol A. Rothenbacher, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education 


B.S. 1961, Saint Cloud State University; M.A. 1983 George Washington University; Ed.D 1m 
George Washington University 


Walter Frederick Rowe, Professor of Forensic Sciences 
B.S. 1967, Emory University; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1975 Harvard University ‘an 
David Alton Rowley, Professor of Chemistry; Associate Dean of Columbia 
College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences llinois 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, State University of New York at Albany; Ph.D. 1968, University of M 
Sumit Roy, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.Tech. 1983, Indian Institute of Tec hnology, India; M.S. 1985, M.A. 1988, Ph.D. 1988, 
of California, Santa Barbara 
David V. Rudd, Adjunct Instructor in Marketing 
B.S. 1966, University of Wisconsin; M.B.A. 1973 University of Minnesota 
Robert Warren Rycroft, Associate Professor of Political Science and 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1967, M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1976, University of Oklahoma 
Raymond Theodore Rye II, Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1955, Iowa State University; M.S. 1971 George Washington University 
Bradley William Sabelli, Assistant Professor of Theatre ja; MFA 
B.F.A. 1970, Florida Atlantic University; M.A. 1972. California State University, Humboldt 
1974, George Washington University ` History 
Howard Morley Sachar, Charles E. Smith Professor of Modern Jewish BIS 
and International Affairs 
B.A. 1947, Swarthmore College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1953 


l Jniversil? 


Harvard University 
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ames Minor Sachlis, Asso¢ iate Professor of Finance 
Bonni : M M B.A 1966 D.B.A. 1975, University of Maryland 
perinde Sachs, Assistant Professor of German 
Robert S á New Y =t University; M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1989, Princeton University 
BA E » ca, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 
194 warthmore College; M.A. 1952, Columbia University Ph.D. 1962, Princeton University 


Pil oid 
ar G. Suelto de Sáenz, Professor of 5I anish 


Acer IORA I ` : , 
iciada 1953, University of Madrid; M.A. 1957, Bryn Mawr ( ollege; Ph.D. 1966, University of 


Maryland 
da] S; 
E Safak, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
97 Acte - , l l 
1973, M.S. 1975, Istanbul Technical University, Turkey; Ph.D. 1 niversity of Illinois 


Tian S à 
Bs Safer, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
9. 1¢ , " 7 , 
0m p qo Universitv; M.S. 1967, M.D. 1969, Baylor College of Medicine; Ph.D. 1973, 
'rsity of Pennsylvania 
ebabrata c 
pabrata Saha, Associate Professor of En 
Ph 1976, B.Tech. 1979 versity of Calcutta, Indi 
T E 1986, University of Michigan 
“nda r Sal "hs er ` : ` 
an Bradley Salamon, Professor of English; Dean of Columbian College 
B E Graduate School of Arts an ] Sciences 
edre 1963, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1971, Bryn Mawr College 
0 jé : 
B.A " San hez, Associate Professor of Management Science 
Oug]. 363, M.A. 1965, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1972, University ot Michigan 
yw" M. Sanford, Jr., Assistant Professor 0j International Business 
Jniv 381, Colgate University; M.B.A. 1988, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1994 
i versity of Michigan 
-Aristi * ETE , d : 
" Santilli, Visiting Instructor in Spec ial Education 
fa bind. niversity of North Carolina at Wilmington; M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1994, George 
am Shington University 
Bs William Sargent, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
om "02 Cornell University; M.S. 1987, George Washington University 
Wed Sargent, Adjunct Associate Professor 0j Genetics 
Shahr: 975, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1981, California Institute of Tec hnology 
Pr Sarkani, Professor of Civil Engineering 
Marsh te M.S. 1981, Louisiana State University; Ph.D. 1987, Rice University 
all Sashkin, Professor of Human Resource Development 
Ph.D. 1970, University of Michigan 
or of English as a Foreign 


gineering and Applied Science 
a: M.A.S. 1982, University of Toronto Canada; 


Moe Plastino Saunders, Associate Profess 
B.A i000" M T ; 
Jonna Sc; b ^. in Ed : ; Athol niversity of America j ' 
Ee tra, n Assistant Professor of English; Din 
BA 1098. Caste Experi Programs M 
Ni liam I Gc, ord College M.A 1982, Ph.D 1989, Emory University 
ha Scarpa Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
D'An, EE niversity M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1972, Florida State i niversity 
? J'Amico Schafer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Speech and 


ear Ing 
nivea: M.A. 1973, Loyola College; Ph.D. 1979, University of Maryland; J.D. 1986, Georgetown 
h icha , 
: lj. Schaffer, Adjunct Instructor in Exercise Science 
Kenn ha M.A. 1983, University of Maryland 
rof P Schaffner, University Professor of Medical Humanities and 
S aor of Philosophy 
1086. 361, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; Ph.D 
James H niversity of Pittsburgh 
Php agp ae Scharen-Guivel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
`} arles Fra Cambridge University; M.S. 1972 Purdue University 
BSCE rank S heffey, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
. Sene Wank’: Drexel University; M.S.C.E. 1951, University of California, Berkeley; D.Sc. 1984, 
Fritz S peu University 
' Sche : N 
: on uren, Visiting Professor of Statistics 
Stefan Che. l'ufts University; Ph.D. 1972, George Washington University 
Bs a Schiff, Professor of Zoology and of Genetics 
952, Roanoke College; Ph.D. 1964, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


ector of Summer 


1967, Columbia University; M.D. 
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Steven John Schiff, Assistant Professor of Neurological Surgery and of 
Pediatrics 
B.S. 1977, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.D. 1980, Ph.D. 1985, Duke University 
Richard Harold Schlagel, Elton Professor of Philosophy 
B.S. 1949, Springfield College; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, Boston University 
Jeffrey Schlom, Adjunct Professor of Genetics ei 
B.S. 1963, Ohio State University; M.S. 1966, Adelphi University; Ph.D. 1969, Rutgers Universit 
Lorna G. Schmidt, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Communication 
B.A. 1980, Eastern Illinois University; M.A. 1984, Emerson College 
Allan Schneider, Adjunct Professor of Engineering n 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, B.S.E.P. 1960, Lehigh University; M.S. in E.E. 1962, Columbia University; PB 
1974, University of Maryland 
John R. Schoneboom, Adjunct Instructor in Exercise Science 
B.A. 1986, Hampshire College 
Carol Taylor Schrader, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Teacher Education 
B.S. 1958, M.Ed. 1961, University of Nebraska 
Evelyn Jaffee Schreiber, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1970, Simmons College; M.A. 1971, Colorado State University; Ph.D. 1977, University of 
Colorado 
Stuart Alan Schulman, Adjunct Professor of Tourism Studies gap 
B.B.A. 1962, City University of New York, City College; M.B.A. 1970, New York University; 
1988, George Washington University 
John M. Schumpert, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, Clemson University; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1967, Northwestern University 
David R. Schwandt, Associate Professor of Human Resource Development 
B.S. 1967, Eastern Michigan University; M.A. 1969, Western Michigan University; Ph.D. 1978, 
Wayne State University 
Amy R. Schwartz, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Communication 
B.A. 1988, M.A. 1990, University of Maryland 
Lois Green Schwoerer, Elmer Louis Kayser Professor of History 
B.A. 1949, Smith College; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1956, Bryn Mawr College 
Richard Samuel Scotti, Associate Professor of Engineering Management 
B.S. 1963, Drexel University; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, University of California, Berkeley 
Robert Seal II, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology ' 
B.S. 1981, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.Sc. 1984, Queens University: 
Canada; Ph.D. 1989, University of Michigan 
William E. Seale, Professor of Finance 
B.A. 1963, M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1975, University of Kentucky 
Ormond Albert Seavey, Professor of English 
B.A. 1966, Carleton College; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1976, Columbia University 
Barbara Rae Seidman, Adjunct Instructor in Harp 
Mus.B. 1969, Cleveland Institute of Music; Mus.M. 1970, Northwestern University 
Susan Kathleen Sell, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1979, Colorado College; M.A. 1980, Ph.D. 1989, University of California, Santa Barbare 
David Edward Sewell, Assistant Professor of Naval Science 
B.S. 1987, United States Naval Academy an 
Irving Herman Shames, Distinguished Visiting Professor of Engineering 
Applied Science udi 
B.S. 1948, Northeastern University; M.S. 1949, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1953, University 
Maryland 
James Campbell Sharf, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 
B.S. 1965, Dickinson College; Ph.D. 1970, University of Tennessee 
Lana O. Shekim, Assistant Clinical Professor of Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1975, M.A. 1976, University of Missouri; Ph.D. 1983, University of Florida 
Debra R. Sheldon, Professor of Accountancy 
B.A. 1969, Northwestern University; M.B.A. 1974, Drexel University; D.B.A. 1981, George 
Washington University 
Yin-Lin Shen, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1980, M.S. 1982, National Chiao-Tung University, Taiwan; Ph.D. 1991, University o 
Wisconsin 
Stanley Newton Sherman, Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1952, M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1977, University of Maryland ‘em 
Michael Charles Sheward, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalis 
B.J. 1972, University of Missouri 
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ane S I 
J re Shore, Associate Professor of English 
la A. 1969, Goddard College; M.F.A. 1971, University of lowa 
Y R. Shotel, Professor of Special Education 
Joh A. 1967, Ed.M. 1970, Ed.D. 1972, Temple University 
x Lee Sibert, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
-A. 1968, Wittenberg University; M.A. 1971, Miami University (Ohio); Ph.D. 1974, University of 
ichigan 
2) S " n , 
tschel Sidransky, Professor of Pathology 
h S. 1948, M.D. 1953, M.S. 1958, Tulane University 
ederic Richard Siegel, Professor of Geochemistry 
C A. 1954, Harvard University; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1961, University of Kansas 
arol Kimball Sigelman, Professor of Psychology 
P A. 1967, Carleton College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1972, George Peabody College 
*€ Sigelman, Professor of Political Science 
: A. 1967, Carleton College; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, Vanderbilt University 
348 vs . . ^" d " : + 
ston Sigur, Distinguished Professor of East Asian Studies 
Day ‘A. 1947, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1957, University of Michigan 
id Elliot Silber, Professor of Psychology 


Mi 1958, Wayne State University; M.A. 1960, Ohio University; Ph.D. 1965, University of 
Michigan 


y i i ] f " P á i 
Ylvia Silver, Associate Professor of Pathology, of Health Care Sciences, and 
of Medicine 
ar “A. 1965, Drake University; M.T.S. 1975, D.A. 1977, Catholic University of America 
ty George Silverman, Professor of Engineering Management and of 
Omputer Medicine 
Jose E. 1975, M.S.E. 1977, Ph.D. 1977, University of Pennsylvania 
Ph Robert Silverman, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
odi in EE. 1959, Northeastern University; M.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1977, George 
ica Simion, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
Larry 1974, University of Bucharest, Romania; M.S. 1977, Ph.D. 1981, University o 
y " Ys s 
Bx G. Singleton, Associate Professor of Accountancy 
Noze 1978, M.S. 1980, Ph.D. 1985, Louisiana State University 3 
er Darabsha Singpurwalla, Distinguished Research Professor and 


Professor of Operations Research and Statistics £ | ; 
1959, B.V. Bhoomraddi College of Engineering and Technology, India; M.S.(LE.) 1964, Rutgers 


“wing Ph.D. 1968, New York University 
Yy Carol Sislen, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
1970, American University 


almi: c 
Franklin Skelton, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
S. 1962, Fairleigh Dickinson University; Ph.D. 1967, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


Fre 
ank J; : i s ; 
p James Slaby, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
Ath 1965, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1971, University o 
y Hall Smith, Professor of Painting 
Dani l 1951, Illinois Wesleyan University; M.F.A. 1979, George Washingtor 
el L. Smith, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
David 1973, Virginia Commonwealth University : 
Re Russell Smith, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering _ IL AES 
E 1967 Randolph-Macon College; M.S.(E.E.) 1970, Georgia Institute of Technology; D.Sc. 1977, 
Keith E Washington University 
Ba ^: Smith, Associate Professor of Accountancy 
un University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1976, LL.M. 1978 Universi h 
elen Smith, Adjunct Instructor in Secondary Education 
Robert 1969, M.A. 1975, University of Maryland 
A McClure Smith, Assistant Professor of English 
Steph 984, University of Strathclyde, Scotland; M.A. 1989, Ph.D.1992, U 
en Charles Smith, Associate Professor of Economics 


Affairs 


A Sat T 
R ert ~y Goddard College; M.A. 1981, Ph.D. 1983, Cornell University 
A ;, mythe, Professor of Statistics 
“Arist 963, Oberlin College; B.A. 1965, Oxford University; Ph.D. 19 
opher Snyder, Assistant Professor of Economics 
Barbar 989, Fordham University; Ph.D. 1984, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
BA : Sobol, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
959, Wellesley College; M.A. 1980, George Washington University 


Washington University 


f Pennsylvania 


f California, Berkeley 


n University 


ty of Florida 
ary ) 


niversity of Massachusetts 
and International 


69, Stanford University 
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Michael Joseph Sodaro, Professor of Political Science and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1967, Fordham University; M.A. 1970, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1978, Columbia 
University P 

Richard Martin Soland, Professor of Operations Research; Associate Dean ul 
the School of Engineering and Ápplied Science 
B.E.E. 1961, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1964, Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 
P.E 

Elinor Harris Solomon, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1944, Mount Holyoke College; M.A. 1945, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard 1 niversity 

Henry Solomon, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1949, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1959, New York 
University 

Laura Solomon, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education 


B.A. 1973, University of Florida; M.A. 1978, Howard University; Ed.S. 1988, Ed.D. 1993, Georg? 
Washington University 


Margaret Rapp Soltan, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1977, Northwestern University; M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1986, University of Chicago 
Richard McKellar Fairfax Southby, Gordon A. Friesen Professor of 


International Health and Health Policy; Professor of Health Care Science 


B.Com. 1965, University of Melbourne; M.P.A. 1967, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1973, Monash 
University, Australía 


Refik Soyer, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.A. 1978, Bogazici University, Turkey; M.Sc. 1979, University of Sussex, England; D.Sc. 1985: 
George Washington University 

Ronald H. Spector, Professor of History and International Affairs 
B.A. 1964, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1967, Yale University 

James R. Spencer, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.S. 1967, Texas A&M University; M.F.A. 1981 George Washington University 

Stephanie M. Spernak, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Law 
B.S. 1971, University of Pittsburgh; M.A. 1978, University of Maryland; J.D. 1981, Georgetow® 
University 5 

aul Eppley Spiegler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Biological Science 
B.S. 1956, University of Maryland; M.A. 1959, George Washington University y 

Philip Daniel Spiess II, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Museum Studies 
B.A. 1968, Hanover College; M.A. 1970, University of Delaware; M.A 1972, Indiana Univers!” 
M.Phil. 1992, Drew University 

Sheryl Marie Spivack, Instructor in Tourism Studies 
B.F.A. 1968, Drake University; M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1987, George Washington University 

James Alan Sprague, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1965, B.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, Rice University 

Rajagopalan Srinivasan, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Sc. 1960, M.A. 1961, M.Phil. 1979, University of Madras, India; M.S. 1981, Florida State 
University; Ph.D. 1985, University of Georgia 

Daniel Jean Stanley, Research Professor of Geology v 
B.S. 1956, Cornell University; M.S. 1958, Brown University; D.Sc. 1961, University of Gren 
France 

Carol Buchalter Stapp, Associate Professor of Museum Education 


B.A. 1967, Tulane University; M.A. 1970, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1989, George 
Washington University 


Mark Starik, Assistant Professor of Strategic Management and Public Policy 
B.A. 1976, M.A. 1978, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1990, University of Georgia 
James Edward Starrs, Professor of Law and of Forensic Sciences 
B.A., LL.B. 1958, St. John's University (New York); LL.M. 1959, New York University 1 
Kathleen Anderson Steeves, Associate Professor of Secondary Education 


B.A. 1965, Alma College; M.A.T. 1973, University of Massa husetts; Ph.D. 1987, George 
Washington University 


Carl Steiner, Professor of German 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 
Henry Malcolm Steiner, Professor of Engineering Management 
B.A. in ME. 1944, M.S. in C.E. 1950, Ph.D. 1965, Stanford University 
Christopher Willie Sten, Professor of English 
B.A. 1966, Carleton College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Indiana University 
Jeffrey L. Stephanic, Associate Professor of Design 
B.A. 1977, M.F.A. 1980, George Washington University 


= 
= 
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G y : i 
"Orge Christopher Stephens, Professor of Geology 
Ri S. 1967, M.S. 1969, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1972, Lehigh University 
ichard Walton Stephens, Professor of Sociology ) Ma 
4 ^A. 1951, Franklin and Marshall ( ollege; M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1956, University of North Carolina 
1 Crepe H. Sterling, Professor of Communication; Associate Dean for 
»aduate Studies of Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences 
B S. 1965, M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, University of Wisconsin 
Tadley R. Stevens, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
R wi 1976, M.F.A. 1979, George Washington University 
n -" m (De. Hè = 
ert P. Stoker, Associate Professor of Political Science 
A. 1976, Ohio State University; M.A. 1979, Ph.D. 1983, University of Maryland 
ld Virgil Stokes, Associate Professor of Microbiology and Immunology 
Ps 1967, Southern Illinois University; Ph.D. 1973, University of Chicagc 
{cis Howard Stoodley, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
S 1957, U.S. Naval Academy; B.S.E.E. 1962, Naval Postgraduate School; M.E.A. 1964, Engr 
Richa. George Washington University 
"ard Briggs Stott, Associate Professor of History 
Robe 1970, Ph.D. 1983, Cornell University 
“ært W, Strand, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Finance 
Jam 1974, Davidson College; Ph.D. 1981, University of North Carolina 
ès Ashley Straw, Professor of Pharmacology 
at 1958, Ph.D. 1963, University of Florida ; 
p uber, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
x 1976, M.E.A. 1980, George Washington University ; 
icia Ann Sullivan, Associate Professor of Exercise Science *. 
198 1969 State University of New York College at Cortland; M.S. 1973 Smith College; E 
aje 9, George Washington University i 
Swari Sunder Rajan, Visiting Associate Professor of English t NEA 
Ste 1969, M.A. 1971, Bombay University, India; Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University 
m M. Suranovic, Associate Professor of Economics and Internationa 
Affairs 
lick & 1982, University of Illinois; M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1989, Cornell University 
jS usman, Adjunct Instructor in Exercise Science 
ren 1960, University of Pittsburgh; M.S. 1962, George Washington University 
B Moore Suthers, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Anthropology Loot 
John E Randolph-Macon Woman's College; M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1987, University of Virgi 
- Sutter, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
PA V 1965, Capita] University; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Rice University 


Ma Swamy, Adjunct Professor of Economics tinto 
Pau] T 1957, M.S. 1958, Andhra University, India; Ph.D. 1968, University of W isconsin 

w Michael Swiercz, Associate Professor of Management Science Ù 
Stat H. 1976, University of Michigan; M.S. 1981, Ph.D. 1984, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
mn ® University 
BA. Taetzsch, Assistant Professor of English 
Unis 1971, Rutgers University; M.A. 1988, San Diego State 
lor, . sity 

"Matola 


S. 197 


Gera 


and 


l 


University; Ph.D. 1992, Florida State 

h Taghavi, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

Creti 5, l niversity of Maryland; M.A. 1983, American University "ut ! 

Scis" D. Tanner, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Administrative 
pclences 

. la 1962, University of Connecticut; M.S. 1964, University of Wisconsin 

gata Tarpley, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy ES 

Claud; 1981, Towson State University; M.A. 1984, George Washington 1 niversity 

ia T, : 

Y à Tate, Professor of English 

Patrici. 968, University of Michigan; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1977, Harvard L niversity 

Bs Sari Tate, Assistant Professor of Elementary Education i 
hives 70, Old Dominion University; M.Ed. 1976, George Mason University Ph.D. 1987, 


Unive "n 
Juliana "sity of Maryland 


366, City University of New York, City College 
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Douglas Harold Teller, Professor of Design and Graphics 
B.A. 1956, Western Michigan University; M.F.A. 1962, George Washington University 
Maria Mercedes Balbe ter Maat, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1984, University of North Carolina; M.A. 1986, George Washington University 
Alexander Tessler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1972, Institute of Civil Engineering; M.S. 1976, Ph.D. 1979, University of California, Los | 
Angeles | 
James Thi, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1980, M.S. 1981, Ph.D. 1986, University of California 
Jean-Frangois Marie Thibault, Professor of French 
Baccalaureat 1960, Licence és Lettres 1964, Diplóme d'Etudes 1965, Académie de Paris; Ph.D. 
1976, University of Maryland 
Joan Elizabeth Thiel, Associate Professor of Communication 
B.A. 1961, Marygrove College; M.F.A. 1971, Catholic University of America; Ph.D. 1975, 
University of Michigan 
Elizabeth Ann Thom, Assistant Research Professor of Statistics " 
B.A. 1970, M.A. 1978, Oxford University; M.Sc. 1971, University of Reading, England; Ph.D. ! 
George Washington University | 
Bradford Lewis Thomas, Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Regiona 
Science 
B.A. 1953, Washington University; M.A. 1958, University of Kansas 
James L. Thomas, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1975, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S. 1980, George Washington 
University; Ph.D. 1983, Mississippi State University al 
Terry Lynn Duel Thomas, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Environment 
Science "T 
B.A. 1970, University of Colorado; M.S. 1977, Georgetown University; Ph.D. 1986, Johns Hol 
University 
Irene Becker Thompson, Associate Professor of Russian 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1968, Georgetown University; Ph.D. 1984, George Washington University e 
Shirley E. Thompson, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Languag 
B.A. 1970, Kalamazoo College; M.A. 1977, University of Michigan 
Robert Francis Thornhill, Assistant Professor of Naval Science 
B.S. 1988, U.S. Naval Academy 
Richard Thornton, Professor of History and International Affairs 
B.A. 1961, Colgate University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Washington 
James B. Thurman, Associate Professor of Strategic Management and Pu 
Policy 
B.A. 1966, M.B.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, Pennsylvania State University 
Max David Ticktin, Assistant Professor of Hebrew avd 
B.A. 1942, University of Pennsylvania; M.H.L. 1947, D.D. 1977, Jewish Theological Semina 
America 
Samuel Coakley Tignor, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering .c Univer 
B.S.C.E. 1958, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.C.E. 1966, Catholic 
of America; M.S.E. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, University of Michigan 
George Tilson, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education versity 
B.A. 1976, Trinity University; M.A. in Ed&H.D. 1982, Ed.D. 1986, George Washington Un! 
Robert Yen-Ying Ting, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 
1971, University of California, San Diego 
George Todaro, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
B.A. 1958, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1963, New York University iene 
Charles Nelson Toftoy, Adjunct Associate Professor of Management ane 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Military Academy; M.B.A. 1969, Tulane University; D.B.A. 1985, Nova 
Susan J. Tolchin, Professor of Public Administration te 
B.A. 1961, Bryn Mawr College; M.A. 1962, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1968, New Yor 
University 
Richard Paul Tollo, Assistant Professor of Geology; Associate Dean for of 
Undergraduate Studies of Columbian College and Graduate Schoo 
Arts and Sciences ( 
B.A. 1972, Tufts University; M.S. 1976, University of New Hampshire; Ph.D. 1982, U 
Massachusetts ‘ad scien 
Robert Heath Tolson, Research Professor of Engineering and Applied 


B.S. 1958, M.S. 1963, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; Ph.D. 1990. 
Dominion University 


plic 


ph. 


niversity ^ 
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Blaza Toman, Associate Professor of Statistics 
B.S. 1975 Wright State University; M.S. 1977, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D 
i 1987, Ohio State University 
ossein Torabi, Adjunct Professor of Education 
S. 1958, M.A. 1969 Tehran University; Ed.D. 1979, George Washington University 
‘àeodore George Toridis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
S BS 1954, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Michigan State University 
À : d , fn : Preside 
tephen Joel Trachtenberg, Professor of Public Administration; President of 
€ University 
A. 1959, Columbia University J.D. 1962, Yale University; M.P.A. 1966, Harvard University; 
LH.D 1986, Trinity College (Connecticut); LL.D. 1990, Hanyang University, Korea 


j V. Tran, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering eY 
1983, Catholic University of America; M.S. 1985, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
1992, George Washington University 
p. ! m n ° 
on W. Transeau, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BLE 1959, Georgia Institute of Technology; M.B.A. 1963, University of Delaware; Ph.D. 1968, 
i ; Meric an University 
f T^ M. Travis, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Communication 
'S. 1976, M.F.A. 1983, University of Maryland 
"nda L, Tredway, Visiting Instructor in Secondary Education 
Jo 1969, George Washington University; M.A. 1970, Catholic University of America 
Seph Louis Tropea, Associate Professor of Sociology fadi 
we 1962, Wayne State University; M.A. 1965, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1973, George 
Rob ashington University 
ert P. Trost, Professor of Economics 


P » 1969, University of Detroit; Ph.D. 1977, University of Florida 

aul C, T / i p ial Lecturer in Engineering 
~. 4seng, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Eng 1g 

S 9. 1971, University of Maryland; M.B.A. 1978, American University 

tey 


i A. Tuch, Associate Professor of Sociology 


gA 1973, University of Massachusetts; M.A. 1976, Emory University; Ph.D. 1981, Pennsylvania 
Ri ¢ tate University 
Chard W, Tucker, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 


irgi 1971, Bowling Green State University; M.A. 1976, University of Michigan 
'Binia M, Turner, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Parisitology in 


Nil s 1960, Towson State University T 1 
lam Douglas Tynan, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psycho ogy NE 
of N, 1974, Boston University; M.S. 1978, University of Connecticut; Ph.D. 1983, State University 
ell : ws York at Binghamton i 
By Patricia Tyndall, Associate Professor of English as a Fore ign Language 
oi ^ 1967, M.A. 1979, University of London, England; Ph.D. 1988, Georgetown l niversity 
üpl;. 979, Univer own. 
glas Henry Ubelaker, Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
Mar 1968, Ph.D. 1973, University of Kansas 
‘A. Uhron, Associate Professor of Naval Science 
976, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1991, Naval War College 
N llman, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
Stua, : 1979, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1985, University of California, Berkeley 
r 7 s 5: 
Bs A. Umpleby, Professor of Management Science 
1967, M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1975, University of Illinois ott : "7 
‘Wr Urban, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs and History 
An, n 1956, Northwestern | niversity; M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1967, Harvard l niversity 
^W R. Uscher, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration E 
Geo 1970, Michigan State University; M.B.A. 1972, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1986, 
Pet "8° Washington University 
town Vaill, Professor of Human Systems wie 
Ja kY 1958, University of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, Harvard University : 
i f i aa " JV 
Bs ehudi Vanderhoek, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Bio 08y 
Techn 700, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1966, Massachusetts Institute oí 
-&8]o Ry 
B4 Marg: BAT MERE : ?ducation 
BA Margaret van der Lee, Adjunct Instructor in Museum Educatior 


Willi 1972 University of Leiden; M.A.T. 1983, George Washington University 

E ; IF [ E 

xm Adolphus Van Dyke, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
B go neering 1 


1958, Texas State Universitv: M.E.A. 1984, D.Sc. 1990, George Washington University 
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Isabel Rodriguez Vergara, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
B.A. 1974, Universidad Nacional de Colombia; M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1988, Cornell University 
Cherian Verghese, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1975, M.A. 1978, Towson State University; Ph.D. 1987, Temple University 
Dante A. Verme, Assistant Research Professor of Statistics and Adjunct 
Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences r 
B.A. 1973, Universidad del Pacifico, Peru; M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1990, George Washington University 
Donald Eugene Vermeer, Professor of Geography and Regional Science an 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1964, University of California, Berkeley 
Joel I. Verter, Research Professor of Statistics 
B.S. 1965, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1967, University of Massachusetts: 
Ph.D. 1979, University of North Carolina 
Akos Vertes, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.Sc. 1974, M.Sc. 1976, Ph.D. 1979, Eotvos Lorand University, Hungary 
Kanoknart Visudtibhan, Assistant Professor of International Business 
B.Comm. 1976, University of Western Australia; M.B.A. 1978, University of New South Wale 
Australia; Ph.D. 1988, University of Pennsylvania 
Arthur Viterito, Assistant Professor of Geography and Regional Science 
B.A. 1973, Long Island University; M.A. 1976, State University of New York at Albany; Ph.D. 
1980, University of Denver : 
John Michael Vlach, Professor of American Civilization and of Anthropolof 
B.A. 1970, University of California, Davis; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Indiana University 
Branimir Radovan Vojcic, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
Dipl.Eng. 1980, M.S. 1986, D.Sc, 1989, University of Belgrade, Yugoslavia 
James W. Volkert, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Museum Studies 
B.A. 1970, University of California, Davis; M.F.A. 1977, Art Center College of Design 
Barbara Ann von Barghahn-Calvetti, Professor of Art 
B.A. 1970, University of lowa; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1979, New York University 
David W. von Endt, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1960, Columbia Union College; M.S. 1964, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1974, Howard 
University | 
Nicholas S. Vonortas, Assistant Professor of Economics and Internation@ 
Affairs j 
B.A. 1981, University of Athens, Greece; M.A. 1982, University of Leicester, England; M.Phil. 
1987, Ph.D. 1989, New York University 
Clemmont Eyvind Vontress, Professor of Counseling 
B.A. 1952, Kentucky State College; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1965, Indiana University 
Anne L. Vopatek, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering A 
B.S. 1980, Carnegie Mellon University; M.S. 1983, D.Sc. 1992, George Washington University 
Alan Gerard Wade, Professor of Theatre y 
B.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1981, Northwestern University; M.A. 1972, Catholic University of America 
Paul J. Wahlbeck, Assistant Professor of Political Science at 
B.A. 1983, Wheaton College; J.D. 1986, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1993, Washington Uni¥ 
Penelope Wald, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education F. 
B.S. 1969, Miami University of Ohio; M.A. 1974, Ed.D. 1980, George Washington University 
Eugene Allen Walker, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1966, University of Maine; M.S. 1972, George Washington University 
Dewey Diaz Wallace, Jr., Professor of Religion 965: 
: 4 / ` - Ph p.1 
B.A. 1957, Whitworth College; B.D. 1960, Princeton Theological Seminary; M.A. 1962, FB- 
Princeton University 
Ruth Ann Wallace, Professor of Sociology / 
B.A. 1961, Immaculate Heart College; M.A. 1963, University of Notre Dame; Ph.D. 1968, 
University of California, Berkeley 
Tara Ghoshal Wallace, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1973, Bryn Mawr College; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1981, University of Toronto 
William C. Wallace, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1976, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1980, Case Western Reserve University 
David A. Walsh, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1983, M.I.P.P. 1983, Johns Hopkins University 
Raymond John Walsh, Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1969, University of Massachusetts; Ph.D. 1978, Tufts University 
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Ruth T w , : 
th T. Walton, Clinical Instructor in Speech and Hearing 
odd. 1960, Greensboro College; M.S. 1975, George Washington University 
, Leon Walton, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
h 1970, University of Cincinnati; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1979, University of Florida 
en Michael Wander, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
h ME 1968, Ohio State University; M.E.A. 1980, George Washington University 
lesti j 9 whee 
Tine H. Wang, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Chinese 
Cox +5. 1965, National Taiwan University; M.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1987, Georgetown University 
A e Ching Yuan Wang, Associate Professor of Chinese and International 
Jfairs 
Chriss 1951, Taiwan Normal University; M.S. 1955, Tokyo University of Education, Japan 
stopher Walden Warner, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Exercise Science 
Cla “Sieks Williams College; J.D. 1976, University of Miami; M.S. 1982, American University 
! W. ° saa 4 n 
y Warren, Chauncey M. Depew Professor of Communication 
Nilc; 1968, U.S. Naval Academy; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, University of Colorado 
C 2 "ivi i 
omb Edward Washburn, Professorial Lecturer in American Civilization 
i 1948, Dartmouth College; Ph.D. 1955, Harvard University 
p asy lkiwskyj, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Uni. 1957, City University of New York, City College; M.S. in EE. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, Polytechnic 
; Diversity 
Tic Na; t 
Neil Waters, Adjunct Instructor in Guitar 


Step 


Was 7 
By 


Robe US. 1990, George Mason University 
3 Charles Waters, Professor of Engineering Management 
H Califone M.B.A. 1963, University of California, Los Angeles; D.B.A. 1968, University of Southern 
arr 


3 S. Watson, Professor of Economics 
Janin 1971, Ph.D. 1981, Índiana University 
e R. Wedel, Associate Research Professor of Sociology 


BA. 107 y ie 
* Berkeley” Bethel College; M.A. 1980, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1985, University of California, 


(cto F, aJ " 
BA W. Weedn, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
Med 1974, University of Texas; J.D. 1978, South Texas College of Law; M.D. 1979, Southwestern 
tep ical School : 
cien B. Wehrenberg, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Administrative 
nces 
SEE 197 
bbert T. 1978, M.A. 1979, Ph.D. 1981, Columbia Pacific University 
f Jonathan Weiner, Associate Professor of International Business 
Gail uM A. 1982, Ph.D. 1986, Harvard University 
B.A eiss, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
Ronal :81, Denison University; M.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1991, Yale University 
BA, 19 'eitzer, Associate Professor of Sociology B 
\ Berksley* University of California, Santa Cruz; M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1985, University of California 
Mari}. 
il x > : 
B Yn Teeter Welles, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Stephe 57, Albright College; M.S. 1982, D.Sc. 1990, George Washington University 
Mug William Wellman, Adjunct Instructor in Music 
Elizabeth pe North Carolina School of the Arts 
1 BA. 196 Fortson Wells, Assistant Professor of Botany 
"In aL » Agnes Scott College; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1977, University of North Carolina 
BS. me Werling, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
ry War Indiana University; Ph.D. 1983, Duke University 
BS ot Wessels, Professor of Radiology 
ly a 3, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1975, University of Notre Dame 
lac ` ~ . 
BA toon Vest Professor of Special Education 
Th as E Benedictine College; M.Ed. 1976, Ph.D. 1979, University of Missouri 
Bs : West, Adjunct Instructor in Execise Science 
: Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1992, West Virginia University 
Bs 19,42 Westerman, Adjunct Instructor in Exercise Science 
Robert P. : Western Kentucky University; M.Ed. 1983, University of Virginia 
B B. € Weston, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
enj min ' x S. 1974, Ph.D. 1981, University of Florida 
BCE Whang, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 


“. 1¢ 3 
Technolog” M.C.E. 1961, Polytechnic University; Ph.D. 1968, Massachusetts Institute of 
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Nancy Winegardner Whichard, Instructor in English 
B.A. 1967, Purdue University; M.A. 1971, University of Georgia 
Roger Whitaker, Adjunct Associate Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1968, Heidelberg College; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1982, Boston University 
Jane Elizabeth White, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
Mus.B. 1950, University of Rochester; M.A. 1963, American University 
Richard Otis White, Adjunct Instructor in Oboe 
Mus.B. 1950, University of Rochester 
John Lindsey Whitesides, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, University of Texas 
Fred Whiton, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering " 
B.S.M.E. 1983, University of Maryland; M.S.M.E. 1985, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; MEA 
1988, George Washington University 
Martin King Whyte, Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1964, Cornell University; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1971, Harvard University 
David G. Wiesler, Visiting Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1983, Carleton College; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1989, University of Illinois 
Susan Louise Wiley, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.S. 1971, Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1987, University of Maryland 
Alan Wade Wilhite, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering "^ 
B.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1986, North Carolina State University; M.S, 1977, George Washington Univers" 
David Stanley Wilkinson, Professor of Pathology " 
B.S. 1967, Virginia Military Institute; Ph.D. 1971, University of Wisconsin; M.D. 1978, Univers 
of Miami 
Susan P. Willens, Assistant Professor of English d 
B.A. 1954, University of Michigan; M.A. 1956, Yale University; Ph.D. 1972, Catholic Univers? 
America 
Henry I. Willett, Jr., Associate Professor of Education Administration 
B.A. 1952, Washington and Lee University; M.Ed. 1955, Ed.D. 1967, University of Virginia 
Katherine Johnston Williams, Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
B.A. 1962, University of Wisconsin; M.A. 1977, M.Phil. 1989, Ph.D. 1991, George Washingto? 
University ing 
Darlene Williamson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech and Hear 
B.S. 1970, Purdue University; M.A. 1973, University of Illinois 
Joseph B. Williamson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, University of New Hampshire; M.B.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1978, Clemson University 
William E. Wilson, Visiting Assistant Professor of Finance 
B.S.B.A. 1983, M.B.A. University of Louisville; Ph.D. 1991, Indiana University 
Erik Kenelm Winslow, Professor of Behavioral Sciences 
B.S. 1963, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1967, Case Western Reserve vy 
Philip William Wirtz, Professor of Management Science and of Psycholog: 
B.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University; M.S. 1974, Purdue University 
Maida Rust Withers, Professor of Dance 
B.A. 1958, Brigham Young University; M.S. 1960, University of Utah 
Ronald Woodrum Witzel, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S.E. 1962, U.S. Military Academy; M.S.E. 1966, Purdue University D.Sc. 1990, George 
Washington University 
David R. Wizer, Assistant Professor of Curriculum and Instruction 
B.S. 1979, Rider College; M.A. 1985, Ph.D. 1991, University of Maryland ffaits 
Sharon Lee Wolchik, Professor of Political Science and International AJ 
B.A. 1970, Syracuse University; M.A. 1972, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1978, University 9 
Michigan 
Alfred Abraham Wolf; Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(E.E.) 1948, Drexel University; M.S.(E.E.) 1954, Ph.D. 1958, University of Pennsylv 
1977, M.D. 1978, University of Juarez 
Brunetta Reid Wolfman, Professor of Education F 
B.A. 1957, M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, University of California, Berkeley; D.H.L. 1983, TET 
University; D.Pedagogy 1983, Northeastern University; LL.D. 1984, Regis College; DE Institulé 
Suffolk University; D.Litt. 1985, Stonehill College; D.Engr.Tech.(hon) 1985, Wentwort 
Alexandria Lee Wollman, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.F.A. 1983, University of Georgia; M.A. 1985, George Washington University nd 
William Bruce Wood, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geography 4 
Regional Science , of Hawat 
B.S. 1980, University of California, Berkeley; M.U.R.P. 1982, Ph.D. 1985, University O 
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Pamela Jane Woodruff, Lecturer in Psychology 

Wi + 1976, George Washington University 
p Thomas Woodward, Professor of Painting 

Mi h 1957, M A. 1961, American University h 
chael J. Worth, Professor of Education; Vice President for Development 
and Alumni Affairs 

Joh - 1968 Wilkes College; M.A. 1970, American University; Ph.D. 1982, University of Maryland 
1 Franklin Wright, Jr., Professor of Drawing and Graphics 

| A. 1954, American University; M.A. 1960, University of Illinois 


oh ; 3 niv 
Tw Wright, Professor of Political Science 

D 1976, M.A. 1978, Northern Illinois University; M.A. 1981, Ph.D. 1983, University of 
chester 


Shi i i " , M . 
itley Minkewitz Wright, Associate Professor of English as a Foreign 
panguage 
n 1954, Winona State University; M.A. 1963, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1971, Georgetown 


niversity 
Y h y 


"llic zs ` d 
lam Ralph Wright, Adjunct Instructor in Clarinet and Saxophone 
J 'Ploma 1951, Curtis Institute of Music; M.M. 1971, D.M.A. 1977, Catholic University of America 


&remy r | « wor 

my S. Wu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
Lan X 1974, M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University 

A ue, Assistant Professor of Engineering Management and International 

ffairs 

Us 1982 Changchun Institute of Optics and Fine Mechanics, China; M.S. 1986, M.S. 1987, State 
Mic Versity of New York at Stony Brook; Ph.D. 1991, Carnegie Mellon University 

lae] Yachnis, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 

Invent: Military Academy, Greece; M.S. 1956, M.E.A. 1962, D.Sc. 1968, George Washington 

TSity 

Usan y el resi 2) "end j 

ER Yaffe-Oziel, Clinical Instructor in Speech and Hearing 
Chi Y 1976, Emerson College; M.M.S. 1978, Emory University 

Bs B, Assistant Research Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Jiawe, 1982, Ph.D. 1988, Shanghai Jiao Tong University, China 
BA Yang, Assistant Professor of International Business _ 
New 1979, M.A. 1984, University of International Business and Economics, China; Ph.D. 1993, 
Cher ag University 

ae Watkins Yates, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education 

1977, Coppin State College; M.A. 1987, University of Maryland; Ed.S. 1992, Ed.D. 1994, 


Jeotpe Wy 
any E Washington University 
BA ‘lwood Yeide, Jr., Professor of Religion 


Qs r ga 
1953, Williams College; B.D. 1957, Union Theological Seminary 


Ini Ph.D. 1966, Harvard 
Jniversity 


ony £ ri r " ; 
S Ty Marvin Yezer, Professor of Economics 1 
Phi = Dartmouth College; M.S. 1967, London School of Economics and Political Science; 
E len 974, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


A Davis Yorke, Professor of Radiology 
Aura E Barnard College; M.A. 1963, Columbia l 
BMus Youens, Associate Professor of Music 
Naji Y 5. 1969, Southwestern University; M.Mus. 1973, Ph.D. 1978, Indiana University 
A qunes, Assistant Research Professor of Statistics 
Mar 983, M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1994, George Washington University 
Bs A ur Youngren, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering — 
Nava] Po Michigan State University; M.S. 1982, University of Northern Colorado; M.S. 1983, 
Abdoy vert School; D.Sc. 1988, George Washington University ; 
BS, 49 Oussef, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
81, B.S 1982, Lebanese University; M.A. 1985, Ph.D. 1988, Princeton University 


Mo 
na pF University 
s Elwakkad Zaghloul, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


Jniversity; Ph.D. 1967, University of Maryland 


BS, i 
) Water) c5, Cairo University, Egypt; M.S.(E.E.) 1970, M Math. 1971, Ph.D. 1975, University of 
Wid A nada 

Man aster Zalkind, Associate Professor of Quantitative Methods and 

BA ieee ment Information 

; Universit, Harvard University; M.S. 1968, Stanford University; Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins 
Chara 


"larg i i , [ xd ^ 
Bu ioBruce Zamoff, Adjunct Associate Professor of Sociology 
Miche ^ M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1968, Columbia University 

BA 4 Zavos, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Women's Studies 


1974 11 l 
^4, University of Wisconsin; J.D. 1979, Catholic University of America 
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Maria Cecilia Zea, Assistant Professor of Psychology : 
Psychologist 1981, Pontificia Universidad Javeriana, Colombia; M.A. 1987, Ph.D. 1990, Univers 
of Maryland 

Meira Ellen Zedek, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1953, Hebrew University, Israel; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1958, Boston University | 

Joseph Zeidner, Professor of Administrative Sciences and of Psychology "m 
B.S. 1949, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1951, Fordham University; Ph.D. ! | 
Catholic University of America 

Robert Mayer Zeskind, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1973, George Washington University 

Anna Yaohui Zhao, Assistant Professor of Economics and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1985, M.A. 1987, Beijing University, China; Ph.D. 1993, University of Chicago 

Chunmiao Zheng, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1983, Chengdu College of Geology, China; Ph.D. 1988, University of Wisconsin 

Larry F. Ziegler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences | 
B.A. 1980, George Mason University 

Abbie Ziffren, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1963, University of Chicago; M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1984, University of Wisconsin 

Daniel Eli Zimberoff, Assistant Professor of Naval Science 
B.A. 1986, Boston University 

Elizabeth Anne Zimmer, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1973, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1980, University of California, Berkeley 

Samuel Leo Zimmerman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1969, M.C.E. 1970, Cornell University 

John Edmund Ziolkowski, Professor of Classics 
B.A. 1958, Duke University; Ph.D. 1963, University of North Carolina 

Artley Joseph Zuchelli, Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, University of Virginia 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH—COLUMBIAN COLLEGE AND 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Richard Allan Arndt, Assistant to the Director, COMSAT Laboratories; 
Chemistry 
B.S. 1955, University of Toledo; M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1961, Northwestern University 
Edward G. Bartick, Research Chemist, Federal Bureau of Investigation: 


Chemistry 
B.A. 1969, Southern Connecticut State University; Ph.D. 1978, University of Connecticut 


P a r H h 
Raymond L. Bernor, Associate Professor of Anatomy, Howard University 


Geobiology 
B.A. 1971, M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1978, University of California, Los Angeles 


Richard Harvey Brown, Professor of Sociology, University of Maryland: 
Sociology 


B.A. 1961, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1965, Columbia University; Ph.D 1973; 
University of California, San Diego of 
" ` poratory 
Gregory Roland Dressler, Head, Unit on Molecular Embryology, La h 


Id Healt 


Mammalian Genes and Development, National Institute of Chi 
and Human Development; Genetics 
B.S.E. 1981, Ph.D. 1986, University of Pennsylvania 

Ronald LaNay Felsted, Research Chemist, Laboratory of Biological piolof 
Chemistry, National Cancer Institute; Biochemistry and Molecular 


B.S. 1964, Brigham Young University; Ph.D. 1969, University of California, Davis NT 
Edward I. Ginns, Acting Chief, Clinical Neuroscience Branch, Nation 
Institute of Mental Health; Genetics ersit¥ 


B.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1971, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.D. 1976, Johns Hopkins Univ 
Jordan Grafman, Chief, Cognitive Neuroscience Section, Medical Neu 
Branch, National Institute of Neurological Disorders and Stroke: 

Psychology 

B.A. 1974, Sonoma State University; Ph.D. 1981, University of Wisconsin [ud gng” 
Joseph Grigely, Assistant Professor of English, Gallaudet University: 
B.A. 1978, St. Anselm's College; D.Phil. 1984, Oxford University 


rolo£ 
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Pamela Henson, Historian, Smithsonian Institution Archives; American 
Studies 
B.A. 1971, M.A. 1976, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1990, University of Maryland 
OM, Zack Howard, Scientist, Program Resources, Inc., NCI-Frederick Cancer 
esearch Facility; Genetics 
M B.S. 1983, University of Oklahoma; Ph.D. 1987, University of South Carolina 
Michael C. Jaye, Principal Scientist, Molecular Biology Division, Rorer 
Biotechnology Inc.; Genetics 
“A. 1975, Ph.D. 1981, University of Connecticut c 
uan-Teh Jeang, Chief, Molecular Virology Section, Laboratory of Molecular 
Microbíology, National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases; 
lological Sciences 
‘A. 1979, M.D. 1984, Johns Hopkins University t : , 
Ames A. Kennison, Senior Staff Fellow, Laboratory of Molecular Genetics, 
National Institute of Child Health and Human Development; Genetics 
M S. 1974, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1979, University of California, San Diego - 
ary Earley Klotman, Director, Molecular Therapy Unit, Laboratory of 
umor Cell Biology, National Cancer Institute; Microbiology 
E S. 1976, M.D. 1980, Duke University 2 a 
8-Ming Lee, Research Plant Pathologist, U.S. Department of Agricu ture; 
Microbiology : : 
S. 1965, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1977, University of California, Riverside 
tuce R, Lipin, Geologist, U.S. Geological Survey; Geology — METE 
J B.S, 1970, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1975, Pennsylvania State University 
‘Mes B. McMahon, Research Biologist, Division of Cancer Treatment, 
ational Cancer Institute; Pharmacology 
Rod». 1972, Ph.D. 1978, University of Vermont y M 
Th. L. Monroy, Head, Preclinical Studies Branch, and punc l DN 
herapeutic Protocol Development, Naval Medical Research Institute; 
Icrobiology A RE 
M “A. 1970, Humboldt State University; Ph.D. 1980, Case Western Reserve l vent : ] 
"arsha]] Nirenberg, Chief, Laboratory of Biochemical Genetics, em 
eart, Lung, and Blood Institute; Genetics (Biochemical Genetics 
Kei '9 1948, M.S. 1952, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1957, University of Michigan J 
D Ozato, Head, Molecular Genetics of Immunity Section, as 0 
; olecular Growth Regulation, National Institute of Child Health ar 
uman Development; Microbiology 
Jan, ">c. 1967, Ph.D. 1973, Kyoto University, Japan "limical Research 
Y Leslie Pearson, Research Psychologist, Division of Clinical Research, 
1 " 5 r 
ational Institute of Mental Health; Psychology —— — 
Hel 1980, Concordia College; M.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1987, Michigan State University f ; 
Neo F. Rosenberg, Senior Staff Fellow, Laboratory of Host Defenses, 
p ationa] Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases; Genetics, vive 
tee’ A. 1979, Brandeis University; Ph.D. 1984, Rockefeller University; M.D. 1985, Co! 
ersity 
Joh : ` ection 
annes van de Geijn, Head, Radiation Physics and Gompa irr , 
üdiation Oncology Branch, National Cancer Institute; Radiologi 
pp ences i 
ei D. 1956, University of Utrecht, Netherlands 1 ioc nnt 
Ne. Westphal, Chief, Laboratory of Mammalian Genes and qos rim , 
onal Institute of Child Health and Human Development; Genetics 
*9. 1962, University of Freiburg, Germany 


RESEARCH CENTERS AND INSTITUTES 
The University seeks to ensure the close integration of research and teaching 
including the employment of students in sponsored projects and the use? 


Ts. 
= 
-"- etuer» rr 


f 


research facilities for instructional purposes. 


Biostatistics Center (J. Lachin III) 
Center for the Advancement of Small Business (C. Toftoy) 
Center for Family Enterprise (E. Winslow) 
Center for Gastroenterology and Nutrition (H. Fromm) 
Center for Global Management Issues (H. Askari) 
Center for Health Policy Research (P. Budetti) 
Center for History in the Media (N. Seavey) 
Center for International Health (R. Rodriguez-Garcia) 
Center for International Patent Studies (H. Wegner) 
Center for International Science and Technology Policy (J. Logsdon) 
Center for Native American Studies and Indian Policy Development 
(R. Trosper) 
Center for Nuclear Studies (H. Haberzettl) 
Center for Social and Organizational Learning (S. Umpleby) 
Center for Structural Dynamics Research (S. Sarkani) 1) 
Center for the Study of Education and National Development (J. Boswe 
Center for Washington Area Studies (J. Henig) 
Division of Research, Psychiatry, and Behavioral Sciences (D. Reiss) 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education (J. Fife) 
First Federal Congress Project (C. Bickford) 
Institute for Advanced Studies in Immunology and Aging (A. Golds 
Institute for Artificial Intelligence (B. Silverman) Jes 
Institute for Brazilian Business and Public Management Issues (F. Rob 
J. Ferrer, Jr.) 
Institute for Computer and Telecommunications Systems Policy 
(L. Hoffman) : 
Institute for Crisis and Disaster Management, Research, and Education 
(J. Harrald, J. Post) 
Institute for Disease Prevention (O. Alabaster) 
Institute for the Environment (A. Kenealy) 
Institute for European, Russian, and Eurasian Studies (J. Millar) 
Institute for Information Science and Technology (W. Kahn) 
Institute for Magnetics Research (E. Della Torre) 
Institute for Materials Science (D. Ramaker, C. Gilmore) gh) 
Institute for Medical Imaging and Image Analysis (M. Loew, D. Goodenou 
Institute for Reliability and Risk Analysis (N. Singpurwalla) vb 
Institute for the Study of Fatigue, Fracture, and Structural Reliability 
(H. Liebowitz) 
Institute for Urban Development Research (D. McGrath) 
Intergovernmental Health Policy Project (R. Merritt) 
International Center for Project Management Excellence (J. Frame) 
International Institute for Tourism Studies (D. Hawkins) 
International Rule of Law Center (T. Buergenthal) i 
Joint Institute for the Advancement of Flight Sciences (H. Liebowitz 
J. Whitesides) 
Labor Management Institute (B. Burdetsky) 
Lipid Research Clinic (V.T. Miller) 
National Crash Analysis Center (N. Bedewi) 
National Health Policy Forum (J. Jones) ^ 
National Ports and Waterways Institute (J. Harrald, A. Hochstein) ith) 
Ronald Reagan Institute for Emergency Medicine (K. Ghezzi, M. on 
Gaston Sigur Center for East Asian Studies (Y.C. Kim) 
Space Policy Institute (J. Logsdon) 
Wilson Genetic Counseling Center (J. Larsen) 


tein) 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY PROGRAMS 


lhtroduction 


de vision of University Programs administers the University's off-campus 
Brams erag and degree programs The staff of instruc tion for Division pro- 
ain uces members of the full-time faculty of the University and aca- 
the cn qualified adjunct faculty from the professional community selected by 
emic departments and schools. 
? Division works closely with education directors, public school officials, 
aonne! administrators in government, business, and industry to develop 
“i of study for continuing education students. The Division offers courses 
Seen City Education Center in Arlington, Virginia, and other off-campus 
litginia t. the District of Columbia and suburban Maryland and Northern 
à - The Division also offers, through its Hampton Roads Center, certificate 
y, &raduate degree programs in various disciplines at locations in the Hampton, 
olk, and Virginia Beach area. 
Nu standards of the University are maintained in off-campus credit 
proved À off-campus programs offered and administered by this Division are 
ater through the proc edure authorized by the Board of Trustees and the 
the Bi a by the C ongress of the United States. Degrees are granted through 
tamed thr s of the degree-granting schools and colleges of the University. Credit 
the ry... rough off-campus study conforms to academic standards throughout 
the) eret. All Division off-campus offerings in Mary land are approved by 
the “te and State Board for Higher Education; those in Virginia are approved by 
verte of Virginia Counc il of Higher Education. — 
in the mossoutiined below, all general University regulations apply to stu - 
Ubject te ision of University Programs. In addition, Division students may be 
taking mri. requirements of the school or college through which they are 
" 565. 


and 


Adm;..: 
Mission as a Degree Candidate in Off-Campus Programs 


St 

hay gps Wishing to be admitted as candidates in an off-campus degree progre 
sity ae applic ation forms from the school concerned, the Division of e ch 
“On offi rams, one of the U niversity's off-campus representatives, or the educa- 
icer of their agency or installation. 


N 
"degree Students 


“Cay , 
"pus credit courses may be taken by nondegree students who meet the 


Treg); .: 

nig sites prescribed by the department concerned. Formal University ad- 
Those <j) 20t required at the time of initial registration in off-campus courses. 
choo Students who plan eventual degree candidacy should note that each 
stah, „Paces a specific limit on the number of credit hours taken in nondegree 


^ at can be applied toward a degree. 
è 
"m" Programs 


? follow; -ug ; " 
Program ing degree programs are offered through the Division of University 


Co] 
Umbian C 
nfor bian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences—For program 


^ Nom, see the field concerned under Courses of Instruction. T 
lühapo Of Arts in the fields of administrative sciences (human resources 
Merce aent and organizational management), criminal justice (crime in com- 
1d security management), legislative affairs, telecommunication 
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School of Business and Public Management—For program information, see the 
section on the School of Business and Public Management. 

Master of Science in Information Systems with a major field in managemet! 
information systems 


School of Engineering and Applied Science—For program information, see the 
section on the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 

Master of Engineering Management . 

Master of Science with major fields in civil and environmental engineering 
computer science, electrical engineering, engineering management, operatio?" 
research, telecommunications and computers 

Professional Degrees (Engineer and Applied Scientist) 


Graduate School of Education and Human Development—For program info 
mation, see the section on the Graduate School of Education and Hum 
Development. 


Master of Arts in Education and Human Development in the fields of currit. 


atio? 


lum and instruction, elementary/secondary administration, higher educ is 
acid 


administration, human resource development, supervision, transitional SP 
education 
Master of Education in the field of secondary education p 
Education Specialist in the fields of administration, higher education, hum 
resource development 


Office of University Students 


oe ' bows "TO I i yal 
The Office of University Students (OUS) makes on-campus credit courses ave 


able to those who are not currently degree candidates at this University: 
students, often employed in government or industry, may be taking cours 
enhance their career potential or as a matter of personal interest. They may 8 
candidates for higher degrees at other institutions, sent here for special wo 
part of a graduate program. They may be undergraduates matriculate 
where, taking courses for transfer to their own institution. 0 
All courses except those restricted to medical and law students are ope 
OUS students, provided there is room in the class and the student has suffice 
preparation as determined by the academic departments. oi 
Registration in a given course may be denied OUS students when spat " 
needed for degree candidates. OUS students are not eligible to register fort US 
or dissertation research nor for continuous enrollment or leave of absence ca 
requires a minimum registration of 3 credit hours per semester or session, 
in special circumstances as approved by the dean. 


es |? 


5 
$ 


Entrance Requirements i 
An academic background appropriate for the program of studies contem ef 
required. In addition, the applicant who has previously attended this oF nt 
college or university must be in good standing at that institution. AD apP shif 
who has been suspended from any educational institution for poor scho E dal? 
will not be considered for admission for one calendar year after the effectiv® 


of the suspension. 


plated 
ano 


grt 
meste! ad 


Applications for admission through OUS for a fall or spring sé! from 8 
necessary for international students; applications should be obtainec e tio? 
returned to the Office of Admissions. There is no application fee. For infor 
on registration, please refer to the Schedule of Classes. 

Regulations pl 
iye 8 

d ` ^ : : Td i a jv 

See Fees and Financial Regulations; University Regulations. Prospec is cop 

registered students are urged to acquaint themselves with the regulat 


} | 
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cerni 
D (ges — withdrawal stated under University Regulations. The 
an a : i - Y APP Y to all students registered through OUS: 
“ast day to die T m ym for credit—end of second week of classes. 
end of th ‘ SE a SEM for credit or to withdraw from the University— 
E e seventh week of classes 
*Quivalent amounts of time apply to the summer sessions 


Ac i 
ademi Work Load 


For ( ` 

Year — the normal academic work load during the regular academic 

per week onal € oe 10« redit hours for a student employed more than 20 hours 

Summer a s ei y than 18 credit hours for a full-time student. During the 

Exceptions - is may take a maximum of two courses during any one session. 
. these limits must be approved by the dean. 


Sch 
Cholore} 
arship Requirements 


A st 

udent ; 
1 who t t ntai " : d ini 10 
ismissed fr a p d maintain the scholarship requirements of OUS may be 
Wailablo ; om ^ University. A statement of scholarship requirements is 
cord: « * the offic e of the dean. All grades received in OUS remain on the 

fides iolarship requirements are based on the total record 

ee University Regulations. There is no limitation on the number of 


^ 

Cours 

p Ses th rhe tis 

“Nit on ~» may be taken on a pass/no pass basis in OUS; however, there may be a 
e number that can be transferred to fulfill degree requirements. 


Ine 
20 
Mplete/Authorized With 


Condit; 
S under which the grades of I (Incomplete) and W (Authorized With- 

Mingin. be assigned are des ribed under University Regulations. 
ta year) is iacampinta The instructor normally sets a period (maximum of 
at is not ct in whic h the uncompleted work must be made up. An Incomplete 
changed within one calendar year remains as a grade of I on the 


€nt’s record. 


Ch 
Qnge j 
n In Program of Studies 
“Nan e Wi i Epes 
atus to Mgey the Office of University Students—A student may not change 
lé i We Mew 
"der Uni it of auditor except with the approval of the dean (see Withdrawal, 
Th Diversity Regulations) 
With ner Withi 
e appr 
tandidaç approval of the deans concerned. Ap 
Ous = = will be considered only after the completion of at least 
1 0 > act i : r 
ission d request from the college or school to which the student is seeking 
. Students wishing to transfer to degree candidacy must meet the 


litions ç 
they are applying. It is the respon- 


Con 
( 
Sibility of th f the college or school to which t 
J the st m ; - "T 
e student to consult the college or school « oncerning conditions to be 


* and the 


r from OUS may be made only 


plication for transfer to degree 
one semester in 


hir j T 
hin the University— Transfer to 


amount of work transferable. 


‘ONcredit c 
edit Courses and Programs 


8 Un; 
Divers ç E 1 
a progran, ity offers a variety of noncredit professional development courses 
d 00 of Bus through the Office of Marketing and Continuing Education, the 
Iffic isiness and Public Management (Continuing Professional Education 


Ce) a 
Nears 2’ and 2c 1 . à > " : ^ pe 
Serj the School of Engineering and Applied Science (Continuing Engi- 


gE 
ducation Program) 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


University: Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, W 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences, the National Law Center, the School? 
Engineering and Applied Science, the Graduate School of Education and Hum 
Development, the School of Business and Public Management, and the Elliot 
School of International Affairs. During the summer the University also ol? 
special programs that are not available during the regular academic year. Couma | 
are offered during both day and evening hours " 

Students who are enrolled at the University for the spring semester I? 
register for the following Summer Sessions without special application. T 
who wish degree status may seek admission from the appropriate college" 
school within the University. Those who do not wish to work toward a degre 
the University may apply through the “Quick Entry" process described in 
Summer Sessions Announcement í 

For a complete statement concerning summer term work, see the Sum 
Sessions Announcement. 


` : l 
Courses are offered during the summer by all degree-granting divisions of th 
| 
| 
| 


è 


STUDENT SERVICES 
Office of the Dean of Students 


The Office of the Dean of Students provides counseling and information r 
students, administers the nonacademic student disciplinary system and stu or 
grievance procedures, administers medical withdrawals, and assists in pr 
academic program development. Staff members are well informed on Unive; 
policies and the various student services provided on campus, enabling theis 
provide referrals and answers to many questions concerning general student j 
Personal letters of recommendation for students applying to graduate and p!? 
sional schools can be obtained from this office 


Housing 


$ 
The University does not provide residence hall space for graduate stude. 
However, the Office of Residential Life refers graduate students to apartmen di 
they become available in University-owned buildings in the campus area. 
tionally, the University's Off-Campus Housing Resource Center, can P 


information and assistance for those seeking accommodations. 


rovid? 


Food Service 


jc 
Contract food service is available from August to May, based on the acaden | 
calendar of registration, exams, and vacation periods. Rates for the various ele 
plans are available from the Office of Residential Life. Contract service i$ € el. 
ria style and provided in two residence halls and the Cloyd Heck Marvin food 
Meal coupons may also be used on a cash-equivalency basis at most 
service sites. pts 
Students who observe the Jewish dietary laws can write to make arranger ion 
with the Office of Residential Life regarding the B'nai B’rith Hillel Fou? 
Kosher Meal Plan 


STUDENT SERVICES 


Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic staffed by physicians, nurse 
Practitioners, and physician assistants who can evaluate and treat most of stu- 
ents’ medical problems. Visits should be arranged by appointment; urgent 
Problems may be seen on a walk-in basis if necessary. Charges may be incurred 
I abwork, immunizations, allergy injections, supplies, and medication. Psy- 
oma evaluation and short-term therapy appointments and crisis intervention 
è available. Health education and outreach programs on a variety of topics are 
Provided throughout the year 
Or serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student Health 
Mrvice is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the University 
Spital for treatment. All fees are the responsibility of the student. 
tudents must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to receive 
*atment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in off-campus pro- 
Em and continuing education programs are not eligible. The bills incurred 
ym all services rendered outside of the Student Health Service (for example, 
"e Work, laboratory work, and office visits to private physicians) are the 
Ponsibility of the student 


He 
alth and Accident Insurance 


The Un 


insur iversity rec ommends that all students be covered by health - pem 

the wee For information on group health insurance options offere throug 

th. iversity, students should contact the Student Health Service or Office of 
- "ean of Students. 


iniversite r s 
versity Counseling Center 


Th 

ENDS o un uM. * hi 1 

University Counseling Center was established to help students resolve per 
Social, career, and study problems that can interfere with their academic 


Uecese Q i hei 
8 a: Services include workshops and groups on topics that include study 
: ement, and 


€ Center administers the Miller Analogies Test, GW admissions tests, and 


Peci " 1 c f 
ferie assessments for business and industry. Career counseling Ad M 
ftom <S are available to GW students, faculty, staff, alumni, and individuals 


u e greater Washington community. js peundo 
Mad €nts with disabilities are asked to call ahead so that arrangements can be 


* tO adapt services or to meet at an accessible site. 


e 
Speech and Hearing Center 


of mete and Hearing Center provides diagnosis and treatment * a Minen 
airm ch, language, and hearing disorders. These include deve opmen x 
and }. U's of articulation and language, stuttering, voice disorders, and speec 
ij, eee impairments resulting from neurological ee. Services MS 
Eva bas for persons wishing to modify a regional dialect or oreign E 
Vidua e and aural rehabilitation are also provided for hearing-impaire d A 
he Speech and Hearing Center operates in conjunction wit e 


*Dartn 
tment of Speech and Hearing. 


he w. 
i Writing Center 


1 con; ^ o: : ; 
Mitin ction with the Department of English, the Writing Center provides 
Stug, 8 Instruction to GW students at all levels of experience and expertise. 

“Mts are assisted in identifying writing problems and learning how best to 
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express ideas. Trained tutors (undergraduate peer tutors, graduate students, al! 
the director and other members of the faculty) work with students individual 
on areas of specific need or interest. Tutors provide assistance in such areas? 
organizing a mass of information efficiently and clearly, using correct gramme 
and punctuation, getting started on a writing project, developing a thesis, provid 
ing evidence in support of an argument, and presenting the findings of 9 
experiment or the solution to a research problem 


Computer Information and Resource Center 


The Computer Information Resource Center (CIRC) provides computer faciliti* 
technical assistance, and information on the use of computers and compu, 
networks. CIRC supports IBM-PC, Apple Macintosh, Unix, and IBM mainftiP, 
computers. The CIRC computer laboratories are open seven days a week; * 
hours a day. CIRC also maintains computer classrooms on campus; stude? 
generally have access to these rooms when classes are not in session. The Geot 
Washington Information System provides information about the campus plus 
research and information resources from around the globe on the Internet 

In cooperation with the Gelman Library and GW Television, CIRC publishes? 
periodic newsletter on computing issues. CIRC gives seminars and offers tec " 
cal advice to faculty and students regarding use of the IBM mainframe, IBM ri 
Apple Macintosh personal computers, Unix computers, and the GW Data? ^ 
work. Students and faculty may receive assistance from GW's nonprofit @ 
puter store for microcomputer selection and acquisition. 

Any University student may have access to the computer facilities for in 
ual research, class projects, and thesis or dissertation study. There are no 4 
tional charges or fees to students for computer use. 


iid 
din 


Career Center 


The Career Center promotes effective career planning, teaches job search sta 
gies, and facilitates contacts between GW students, alumni, and prospech i 
employers through its many services. Services include full- and part-time 
listings; career consulting; workshops (including Job Search Strategies, Le 
and Resumes, Effective Interviewing); a career resource library; campus 4 jo 
viewing; a resume referral service; resume critiques; a telephone-accesse yd 
listing service; cooperative education; and a credentials service that supp? 
graduate/professional school applications. 


International Services Office 


The International Services Office provides services to GW's international " 
dents, scholars, faculty, and staff. The office provides advising on à varie ic 
personal issues, including cultural adjustment, living conditions, aca 
concerns, and finances; provides immigration assistance and informatio m 
U.S. government requirements and regulations specific to the internationa dini 
munity; conducts orientation programs to assist in living, studying, and wom 
in the United States; and serves as a resource center for the University CO 
nity on issues of cross-cultural understanding. 


Disabled Student Services 


i joes 
The Disabled Student Services office works to assure that the special serv ps 


necessary for disabled students to participate fully in their academic 
and the extracurricular life of the campus are provided for them throug 
sity or community resources. 
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Office of Campus Life 


The Office of Campus Life furthers the educational mission of the University by 
tering programs, services, and facilities that foster the personal, professional, 
Social, and cultural development of members of the University community. The 

ice of Campus Life is responsible for the Office of Residential Life, Campus 
activities Office, Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, and Dining Services. Staff members 
“sist individual students, « ampus organizations, and the University commu- 
uty with event planning, program coordination, and participation in special 
Projects, The staff can also help in interpreting University policies and pro- 
cedures that affect student life. Additional information about the services offered 
WY the Office of Campus Life, and about the various student organizations and 
“Mmittees, can be obtained from the Campus Life Planner. 


Campus Activities Office 


eCampus Activities Office provides programs and activities that pnr eR 
rapa life at the Univ ersity. Programs int lude advisement of ge tate 
Coordi.’ registration of student organizations, leadership training, p anning an 
dination of major campus events, and oversight of the Office of Community 
“vice, Off-Campus Housing Resource Center, Diversity Program Clearing- 
Suse, Colonial Inauguration, and Excellence in Student Life. 
qug ram Board— The Program Board, composed chiefly of elected e appointee 
E nts, has the primary responsibility of allocating resources for stuc epinar p 
- on campus. In addition, the Program Board provides funding pesem m 
iit! by various campus organizations and encourages stuc ea par ipei 
festiva]? planning through involvement in committees on the arts, C arts, 
„vals, films, parties, political affairs, and public relations, —_ bile 
ti n dent Government—The George Washington University Stet ag hr 
t 15 comprised of all full-time and part-time undergraduate and gra ua ! 
ents who are registered for academic credit on campus. A body of electec 
d i pointed individuals is responsible for reprmtiss inimi 2: 
student the University. The Student Association provides a m ipe — 
Advog, ra such as academic evaluations, test and syllabus files, ar T ; 
ate Service. | 
t ES involvement in the governance of the Lap va e M UI e 
ad isor participation in various administrative and Facu — ^ vs ae 
Iusto y councils of the schools and college, selec ted c ommi ees of th " “es 
i, 598, and specialized bodies, such as the Residence Hall Association, the 


oint R , 1 pii) pte paie 
V t Food Services Board, and the Marvin Center Governing Board. This in 


to hoaent has helped develop policies and programs beneficial to students and 
Stu versity community as a whole c4 Senf m rns 
nt Organizations—Students are encouraged to become involve 

8 student organizations or to initiate their own. There are approximately 

in ludi tered organizations on campus, covering à broad — ^ mene 

Sports ng academic, professional, international, cultural, poli ear doi 

raj," DObbies, recreational, religious, and meditative groups as we! as 80€ 


emitia. À 
Mties and sororities. 


lso possible 


&xisti 
2 n 


e 
Cloyq Heck Marvin Center 


qi atvin Center is the GW campus community center. The eve — 
Uni, P'Ograms, services, and facilities for students, faculty, staff, alumni, a 

locas tty guests. The Center's wide range of facilities includes four — 
Nee in a theatre, lounges, recreational facilities, study rooms, nt pt- 
Colon 8 Toms, the Off-Campus Housing Resource Center, Information Cat : 
ade Gallery, travel agency, computer store, bookstore, and newsstanc 
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with Ticketmaster. The Marvin Center provides facilities for programs 60 
ducted by the University Program Board, by academic departments that includ 
the performing arts, and by other University organizations. M 
The Marvin Center Governing Board, which oversees the Center's policies, 
representative body composed of students, faculty, staff, and alumni. The B . 
works closely with the Center's staff in the review and development of polici® 
guidelines, and procedures that direct the operation of the Center. 


Religious Life 


The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of 
students and encourages them to participate in the religious organizations? 
their own choice. Several religious bodies sponsor various groups and form lip 
between the University and the religious community. The advisors of the 1€" 
gious organizations are available for counseling and together constitute. 
Board of Chaplains to enhance religious life on campus. Religious serv! 
and special observances are also provided for the University community 
announced. 


Major Program Events 


Art Exhibits—The work of locally, nationally, and internationally know? 
artists is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisner Auditor! 
and in the Colonnade gallery of the Marvin Center. Student art exhibits 
presented each semester. ; 

Concert Series— The Department of Music presents a series of concerts feat! 
ing faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each year. Other concert " 
held regularly in the Marvin Center, Lisner Auditorium, and the Smith Ce. 

Dance—The GW Dance Company presents major concerts, informal E 
performances, experimental events, television appearances, and lectured 
onstrations. Students may audition to become company members and have’ j 
opportunity to choreograph, perform, and gain experience in the tec 
aspects of dance productions. " 

Glee Club, Jazz Band, and Orchestra— The University Glee Club, Jazz BO 
and Orchestra are available to students either as credit courses or as cocur? 
activities. All of these organizations present major performances t0 inf 
University community several times a year, including regular winter and spr 
concerts. gr 

International Programs— The International Student Society presents 8P tet” 
nual international dinner in cooperation with foreign embassies and ! 
national restaurants. Other programs include regular forums and spea 
international topics. pit 

Program Board— The University Program Board, through its various cor 08 
tees and in cooperation with other campus groups, regularly sponsors 7 
lectures, concerts, social activities, and special events. us. 

Theatre— The University Theatre produces four or five major plays and - 
cals during the year on the proscenium/thrust stage in the Dorothy Betts Mar 
Theatre. Additional works, including original and experimental plays, 8 sol 
duced in a more intimate studio theatre. Students can participate in all aspec of 
theatre and may receive credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A. degrees for 8° 
their production work. 


Department of Athletics and Recreation 


py 
The Charles E. Smith Center for Physical Education and Athletics offers I 
facilities for student use, including courts for basketball, volleyball, an be tbal! 
ton; a jogging track; a swimming pool; gymnastics and weight rooms; rac the 
and squash courts; and a sauna and lockers. Based in the Smith enter 
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Dep; 
(com " anth s and Recreation offers a broad program of intramural and 
mons: ctivities designed to accommodate various levels of skill, experi- 
', and interest 
rop : 
NCAA) versity z a member o: the Nationa! Collegiate Athletic Association 
Düferoce Fastan Cam Athletic Conference (EC AC), and the Atlantic 10 
Toughout the rco ie pan varsity teams compete against major universities 
inis, poli ce region and nation in suc h sports as basketball, baseball, soccer, 
and on , cross-country, crew, swimming and diving, water polo, volleyball, 
Bymnastics. 


è 


FINANCIAL AID 
George Wash; shi 
A Ashington l piversity offers a program of financial support for graduate 
olarsh; ; at bee ludes assistantships, fellowships, traineeships, graduate 
and resident , ane h appointments, part-time employ ment, and loans. Loans 
Considerati pup me not based on financial need are available. In general, 
ing who E financ ial aid is restricted to students in good academic stand- 
anciall a he minimum grade-point average for particular awards and are not 
Ap " "y encumbered by any other L niversity offic e. 
cenae institutional or federal aid cannot be processed if the relevant 
Submitted ; ave not been filed in acc ordance with the IRS Code. Documents 
Cannot bs as part of aid applications become the property of the University and 
Decteq Im Federal regulations require that the University report sus- 
loca] "ases of fraud or misrepresentation to the appropriate federal, state, and 
i suthorities. 
is Eus oÁ—W grants, fellowships, assistantships, tuition awards, etc.) 
quired — una that it exceeds the allowable costs of tuition, fees, and 
(ombre supplies or is dedic ated to other costs, such as room and 
ceed SoM may be taxable if, together with other gift assistance, they 
Applicat; wable costs. l . . i 
ttaineeshi ion and correspondence concerning assistantships, fellowships, 
Schoo} a or graduate scholarships should be sent directly to the dean of the 
C. 20052 en ene addressed to George Washington University, Washington, 
Should TA Inless otherwise specified, application and supporting credentials 
Which the submitted no later than February 1 preceding the academic year for 
Prerequisit award is made Application for admission to graduate study is a 
n ra e for consideration 
ation in this section is accurate at the time this Bulletin is prepared for 


Ss 
?: Put , 4 r ; y Br 
th ure changes in federal regulations or institutional policies may change 


aPplicati 
i ; Miro 
Plication requirements or program guidelines. 


Office 
of Fi : 
Fellowships and Graduate Student Support 


e Offi 

Ice fellowships : . ‘ ‘ 1 i 
n Wards n Fellowships and Graduate Student Support provides information 
nerally z nat may be used in support of graduate study. These awards are 
eg. ,,, 5 SPOnsored by foundations, professional and learned societies, indus- 


and othe : : taht 
: ther organizations. Assistance is also offered to those wishing to apply 
hall, National Science 


e 
T 


0 
B 
tri 
for 
Such rera 
Poundati prestigious fellowships as thè Rhodes, Mars 
T ^b Fulbright, and Luce. 
d Services are provided to ente 


"hro]lo nd ring and enrolled graduate students, to 
dergraduates planning for graduate study, and to alumni. 


For stu- 
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dents planning to enter a GW graduate program, a self-search graduate fellow 
ship information section is maintained on the first floor of Gelman Library: 


Assistantships 


Research Assistantships—May be available in departments with faculty wht 
are participating in sponsored research. ' 

Research Scholar Assistantships—School of Engineering and Applied 5 
ence, GW/NASA- Langley Joint Institute for the Advancement of Flight Science 
and Program for Research and Education in Space Technology, GW NASA- 
Goddard Space Flight Center. 

Graduate Teaching Assistantships—Available to graduate students in ma 
ter’s and doctoral programs in most departments of the University. A gradus" 
teaching assistant receives financial compensation for a designated unit of se 
vice to the assistant's major department of instruction. All new graduate teachi 
assistants must attend an orientation and evaluation program. y 

Resident Assistantships—Available to graduate students in any field of stud) 
who are interested in working in University residence halls. Specific duties VI? 
with the position, but basically consist of í ounseling, advising student group® 
and administration. Remuneration includes salary and a furnished room fof 
academic year. All positions are part time, and staff members are require 
enroll as full-time students in degree programs. Further information may 
obtained from the Office of Residential Life. 


Fellowships, Internships, Traineeships, Special Programs 


University Fellowships—Available to graduate students in master's and doe 
toral programs in most departments of the University. Fellowships are base 
scholarship and each fellow may receive a stipend and/or tuition allowane 

Research Traineeships—Available under numerous sponsored programs? 
number of departments. Stipends vary; information is available from the de 
ments. 

Other Fellowships, Internships, Traineeships, and Special Programs— 
Abdelfattah Abdalla Award 
Achievement Rewards for College Scientists Foundation Fellowship 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business Fellowship 
American Civilization Fellowships 
American Civilization Internships (Smithsonian Institution- 

George Washington University Cooperative Program) 

American Iron and Steel Institute Fellowship 

American Red Cross Fellowships 

Arthur Anderson & Co. Doctoral Fellowship 

Aryamehr Research Fellowships 

Benjamin Banneker Fellowship for Washington Area Studies 

Bell Atlantic Graduate Fellowship 

Winfield Scott Blaney Fellowship in International Affairs 

Letitia Woods Brown Fellowship in African-American History 

Business Administration Departmental Fellowships 

Oliver T. Carr, Sr., Memorial Fellowship 

Center for Washington Area Studies Fellowship 

Thomas Alva Edison Fellowship 

Elementary Teacher Education Internships 

Ernst & Ernst Grant to Doctoral Candidates in Business or Economics 
Ernst & Young Grant to Doctoral Candidates in Accountancy 
Global Leaders Fellowships 

Graduate Engineering Honors Fellowship Program 

GW Fellowship for Ph.D. Studies in Government and Business 


Healt} 


th Services Administration Fellowships 
poris E. Hekimian Graduate Award 

ichard D. Irwin Doctoral Fellowships 
“avin L. Kay Fellowship in Finance 

ita H. Keller Scholarship Fund 

ert k Graduate Fellowship 

*abella Osborn King Research Fellowships 


ula I). Lasker Fellowships in Housing, City Planning, or Urban Renewal 


Octite Fellowship 

rris Louis Fellowship in Painting 

~achen Graduate Fellowship 

"Orge McCandlish Fellowship in American Literature 
Ric on Foundation Fellowships 

“hard E, Merwin Memorial Award 


Nation; - 28's no: 
ational Association of Purc hasing Management Fellowship 


Nation. a . m 
! tional Geographic Society Fellowships 


tional Historical Publications Commission-George Washington University 


Natio orati e Researc h Fellowships t 

Ene Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships 
Preside © and Related Professions Program 

‘ential Merit Fellowships 

esou, Policy Studies Fellow ships i 
Ote Bibh for the Future, Inc., Fellowship Prize 
Thom Ibliography Internships 
Sch as Bradford Sanders Fellowship 


Ott) ; : 

ee tish Rite Graduate Endowment Fellowships 
Do, Ce Master Fellowship 
IB ay M. and Maurice C. Shapiro Traveling Fellowship 
B. an 


00] of Engineering and Applied Science Graduate Fellowship 


] d Maurice C. Shapiro Fellowships in International Affairs 


*' Office of Education Fellowships 
Urban - Health Service Traineeships 

hth. Studies Fellowships, Department of H 
ransportation Center Fellowship 


Scholarships 


Are 
At] 


n d Forces Health Professions Scholarship Program 
iac Research Corporation Scholarship 


ousing and Urban Development 


Barbour Weintraub Research Fellowship in Biological Sciences 


XC OI-George Washington University Scholarship to the Universit 


ede o ridge | 

Emma ke Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships 
liver T. Carr Scholarships 

Ja Carr, Jr., Scholarship 


» Noo C : 1 2 
Vincent j poration Scholarships 


Strict 0 


Carden Graduate S holarship 

loni E. Gi 
«80 and 270 Memorial Scholarships 

Governm Allian Goodwin Endowment Scholarship 

Joven men: Career Development Scholarship 

Ga te. nt Intern Scholarship 
‘Marlow Foundation S holarship 


m ^3 J : hi 
Rag Edward Miller Chapman Educational Foundation Scholarship 


c Accountants Scholarship in 


k H. Gibbs Scholarship in Health Services Administration 
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Adele Melbourne Holmes Native American S holarship 

Thelma Hunt Psychology Graduate S holarship 

Hyundai Scholarship Fund 

Albert A. and Esther C. Jones S« holarship Fund 

Allen M. Jones S« holarship Fund 

Wolfgang and Astrid Kraus Graduate S« holarships 

Myron L. Loe Graduate Student S« holarship 

Mary and Daniel Loughran Graduate Sc holarship 

J. Willard Marriott Foundation Graduate Sch Jarships 

Foster G. McGaw Scholarship in Health Services Administration 
Paul Pearson Scholarship Fund 

Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship Fund 

Poncelet Scholarships 

Public Administration Faculty-Alumni Scholarship 

Dorothy M. and Maurice C. Shapiro Se holarships to the University of Oxfoft 
Mildred Shott Scholarship Fund 

Voorhees Scholarships 

Wolcott Foundation Scholarships 

Helen and Sergius Yacobson Graduate S« holarship 


Loan Funds 


Federal Stafford Loans—George Washington 1 Iniversity is an eligible parti 
pant in the Federal Stafford Loan Program. These loans are made by lende" 
including banks, credit unions, and savings and loan associations. GradW^, 
students enrolled at least half time may apply for Subsidized Stafford Loan pe 
up to $8,500 per year, based on their need as determined by a federally manda! 
formula based on the Free Application for Federal Student Aid (FAFSA). Staffo r 
loans are variable-interest-rate loans, currently capped at 8.25%, with a rep?! 
ment period up to 10 years; the government pays the interest while students 
enrolled in school at least half time and for six months afterward. All gradu!" 
students may apply for an Unsubsidized Stafford Loan up to $18,500, less y" 
subsidized amount received. Terms and conditions are the same, except that ad 
student borrower is responsible for all interest that accrues on the unsubsidi 
amount during the in-school period; deferments are available. Graduate stu — 
must apply for, and be eligible for, a full Subsidized Stafford Loan before t " 
eligibility for a Federal Perkins Loan or Federal Work Study will be determi" 

Students must file the FAFSA and designate GW to receive their informati 
In addition, students must submit the Loan Questionnaire for the current Y% 
and a completed Stafford Loan application. Tax information for the current "m 
year is required for those selected for federal verification and for those Mot 
submit a Special Condition Form. Students who intend to use loan proceeds 
payment of University charges at the time of registration should submit 4 1% 
application and all supporting documents to the Office of Student Fina, 
Assistance no later than June 1 for the fall semester, October 1 for the sP” 
semester, and March 1 for the summer sessions. LUS 

Note that federal statute requires multiple disbursements of Stafford and P d 
loans. Recipients of one-semester-only loans should be aware that the sec? 
disbursement of loan proceeds occurs halfway through the semester. 

Other Loan Funds—The following loan funds are available to degree stu 3 
Complete information regarding each loan fund is available from the Ones. 
Student Financial Assistance, Fiscal Section, The George Washington Un! 
sity, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


dents: 
ep Of 


American Medical Association Nursing Home Administration Loan Fund 
George F. Henigan Loan Fund 

International Student Loan Fund 
Joanne Jacobs Student Loan Fund 
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W. K. Kellogg Foundation Hospital Administration Loan Fund 
Jessie B, Martin Loan Fund 
arney Plotnick, Student Loan Fund 
iram Miller Stout Memorial Loan Fund 
llversity Student Emergency Loan Fund 
Mund W. Dreyfuss Loan Fund 
*ter and Doris Firsht Loan Fund 


In addition, the Inner-City Special Student Assistance Loan Fund is available 
Tough the GW Multicultural Student Services Center. W 
urther information regarding need-based aid is available through the G 


ice of Student Financial Assistance. 


th 


Student Employment 


The University participates in the Federal College Work-Study Program. In- 
Tries should be addressed to the Office of Student Financial Assistance. In 

ition, the Career Center maintains a registry of both full-time and part-time 
Positions available in the Washington area for undergraduate and graduate " 
ut After registration, students may apply at the Center for interviews an 
*lerrals to positions for which they are qualified. 


Itternational Students 


Limited awards for graduate teaching assistantships and University veau 
w the responsibility of the chairman of the department or dean of the school in 
ich the degree is to be earned. : l . t 
^ lernational students applying for graduate teaching assistantships MÀ 
liste Minimum scores of 570 on the Test of English asa Bonni apana at 
studs comprehension) and 250 on the Test of Spoken Englis wy inhi 
tea ents applying from outside the University may be sppe par wry 
uing assistantships but must successfully complete an cam d 
‘On program held prior to registration. Those found to have di icu . | 
la ish will be required to enroll in specified courses in English as a | e 
tio Fuge and will be assigned nonteaching duties in place of aad Ten 
a Such students will be reevaluated each semester; if they -— - xum 
te Qualified to give classroom instruction by the end of one academic year, the 
Ing assistantship will not be renewed. 
Taduate students he are presently enrolled at GW and have been pe 
as n didates for graduate teaching assistantships by their Warton 
will e Test of English as a Foreign Language at the levels indica e quem im 
Oral `e required to complete successfully the English for — -r 
Con, Interview and the orientation and evaluation program before they 
sidered for graduate teaching assistantships. ; 
QE urther information on requirements for internationa 
act the director of the University Teaching Center. we Rida 
are j8-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate internationa -— pe ces 
ay "Iited in amount and are available only to those foreign-born per — 
an Y jat blished resident status in the United States through the Immigr 
aturalization Service. s . 
cient f ents who wish to study in the United States should have d 
tup; Unds to cover expenses for one full year before attempting to -- x Te 
wasg etsy. The cost at this University for one academic year (Sep Um eene 
fxpe 19,400 in 1994—1995 and will be higher in 1995-1996; ver y Sp which 
ing nses for international students are about $2,000 over the stated rigure, bt 
ès room and board, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses, bu 
travel, holiday, or medical expenses. 


] teaching assistants, 
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Veterans Benefits 


The Veterans Benefits office assists students entitled to educational benefits” 
active-duty personnel, veterans, or as widows or children of deceased or totali 
disabled veterans with any problems that may arise concerning their benefit 
This office also processes certification of enrollment and attendance to 
Veterans Administration so that educational allowances will be paid. 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as active duty personnel, veterans 
or dependents of veterans should consult with the veterans counselor prior! 
submitting applications to the Veterans Administration. All such stude? 
should obtain the instruction sheet issued by the veterans counselor, which se 
forth requirements to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be mé r 
to the Veterans Administration and that includes other information of gene 
interest 


PRIZES 


Accountancy Department Prize—Two prizes for academic excellence, eat 
awarded annually to a student in the Master of Accountancy and Maste! 
Taxation programs. 

Elizabeth B. Adams Prize—Awarded annually by the Department of Manag 
ment Science to a graduating student for outstanding performance in the field 
information systems management. The recipient is selected on the baie 

scholarship, leadership within the Department, contributions to the Univers" 
and service to the community. "1 

Morris M. Aein Memorial Prize—Awarded to a deserving student for eX 
lence in drawing. M 

American Institute of Certified Planners Outstanding Student Prin 
Awarded to a qualified candidate for the Master of Urban and Regional plann | 
who has demonstrated significant service to the community, University ® 
Department, or professional planning community ip 

William C. Barbee Prize—Awarded to a deserving student for excellence 
sculpture and sculptural ceramics. ield 

Sylvia L. Bunting Prize—Awarded annually to a graduate student in the fi 
of biology or zoology. pest 

Astere E. Claeyssens Prize—Established in 1981 by the Trustees of the kin 
and Arthur Dick Family Foundation. It is awarded for the best original wo! 
playwriting by a student enrolled in the University. je" 

Bertice Cornish Prize—Awarded annually to an outstanding student comP 
ing a graduate program in special education. and 

John Henry Cowles Prizes—Two prizes, established by John H. Cowles, "1 " 
Commander of the Supreme Council of Thirty-third Degree (Mother Coun arn 
the World) of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, South 
Jurisdiction of the United States of America. Awarded upon graduation to nt 
graduate or undergraduate student with the best overall scholastic achieven 
and leadership potential in the School of Business and Public Manageme? 
in the Elliott School of International Affairs. y be 

Elliott School of International Affairs Alumni Association Prize Mer is 
awarded annually to a graduate of the Elliott School of International A 
(graduate or undergraduate degree re ipient) who, in the opinion of the Dean 
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the Faculty, deserves recognition for academic achievement and contribution to 
' life of the George Washington University and its programs and goals. 
men Choral Prize -Awarded annually for significant musical accomplish- 
and outstanding contribution to the « horal program. 
a Ching-Yao Hsieh Prize—Two prizes awarded annually, one to an undergradu- 
® and one to a graduate student in the Department of Economics. 
ille R. Hunt Prize—Offered annually to deserving art students and every 
or three years to participants in the University's Art Alumni Exhibition. 
International Business Prize—Two prizes awarded annually by the School of 
tees and Public Management to students specializing in international busi- 
58, one awarded to a graduating senior and one awarded to a graduate student. 
— Louis Kayser Prize—Established by Paul and Elizabeth Rutheiser to be 
" led annually by the Department of History for the best thesis in history 
mitted by a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts. 
Qvid Lloyd Kreeger Prizes in Art—Eight prizes given by Mr. Kreeger, six inthe 
tarde and two in art history (inc luding museology). Fine —— 20 
E to a senior or graduate student in painting, sculpture, printma ing, 
Warden photography, and visual communication. One prize in art history is 
" p to a senior and one to a graduate student. Candidates for the —— 
epres original papers or works of art. Winners are selected by distinguishe 
esentatives of the field of art in the Washington, D.C., area. 
Kuba Mirin Kullback Memorial Prize—Established in 1968 by vene 
Memb c ‘in memory of his wife Awarded annually by a committee o er y 
sty Saga of the Department of Statistics to a full-time undergraduate or gra ae 
statistic majoring in statistics, who will have completed 18 credit hours o 
sucs courses by the end of the spring semester. 

f on Kybal Memorial Prize—Established in 1985 by Elba G. Kybal in ewe 
usines usband. Awarded to a master’s or doctoral student in the School o 
Ss and Public Management for the best presented paper. pac 
i E" Mahler Prize in Materials Testing— Awarded to the rupes rtu 
ateri e student in engineering who submits the best reports on tests in e 

rials laboratory course, with preference given to prestressed concrete tests. 
ally Manilow Endowed Prize in Music—Established in 1983. teer a: 
ber, a Student majoring in music. The award is made on the T mo — 
Pointed bys and musical ability, as determined by a committee of faculty ap 
vian A chair of the Music Department. aides ien ne 
ent wh Nellis Memorial Prize—Awarded toa student int he ae ape 
Phi T o has shown special promise in the field of creative wri ing. — 
ton ty Jelta Kappa Research Prize—Awarded annually by the George Washing- 
"Deu Chapter toa graduate student, for an outstanding aep ron 
Jhiverz: | Prizes Two prizes awarded annually by the George » -— 
Vandi. Chapter to the best undergraduate student in experimen a aie 
the bec o the M.A. degree candidate or second-year graduate student submitting 
] thesis or research project in psychology i - ie 
tation + Administration Prize—Awarded by the Department of Public Peera 
basis u the outstanding graduating student in public administration on the 
li : Scholarship, leadership, and service to the University. — 
Bo et Award—Established by Francis J. Lyons, Vice-Chairman of the 
minis ss National Bank, for the best graduate research paper = Business 
, io Eein 223, Investment Analysis and Portfolio Managemen " i 
Anual] ; and Anne Ryan Award in Health Services Administration—/ pe e 
of ana y to that health services administration student who displays exce ence 
“ysis and writing skills in the preparation of a paper on a topic in health 


Ces ; 
OW $ administration 
ard C. Sacks Prize—Awarded to a student in political science who has 


em 
c Ons € d " . T » y APT 
affairs strated outstanding academic achievement in the study of Far Eastern 


fine 


Sery; 
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Julian H. Singman Prizes—Two prizes awarded annually, one in design and o 
in aquarelle painting. ) 

Society of Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia Prize—A cash pi 
awarded to a candidate for a graduate degree who, in the judgment of the facul 
of the Department of History, submits a thesis or dissertation demonstratii 
excellence in historical research in American Colonial history. The Univers! 
reserves the right to withhold the award if no thesis or dissertation attaining™ 
required degree of excellence is submitted. 

Alfred E. Steck Memorial Prize—Awarded for proven excellence in the field? 
sculpture. 

Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize—Established in 1936 by th 
Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the bequ® 
of Professor Swisher. Awarded annually to the student who submits the D% 
essay covering some phase of medieval history. d 

James H. Taylor Graduate Mathematics Prize—Established in memory. 
James H. Taylor, former Professor of Mathematics at the University. Awate® 
annually to a graduate student for outstanding performance in mathemalió 

Geza Teleki Prize—Awarded for outstanding work in the geological scient 

Patricia M. Toel Memorial Prize—Awarded annually to a graduate student! 
photography to recognize outstanding achievement. " 

Benjamin D. Van Evera Memorial Prize—Awarded annually to that Grady 
Teaching Fellow in Chemistry selected as the most effective teacher during 
current academic year. " 

Thomas F. Walsh Prize—Established in 1901 and awarded annually t9! 
student who submits the best essay in Irish history. od 

Elizabeth Reed Ward Award—Established by the finance faculty of the so 
of Business and Public Management in honor and memory of Elizabeth " 
Ward, who was a teaching assistant in finance. The award is to be made tî 
outstanding teaching assistant in the Finance Department. as | 

Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize—Established in 1923 by Virginia Ch " 
Weddell in memory of her husband. Awarded annually to a degree candid?) 
who writes the best essay on “the promotion of peace among the nations wv 
world." The prize essays shall become the property of the University and $ 
not be printed or published without the written consent of the University: pe 
University reserves the right to withhold the award if no essay attaining 
required degree of excellence is submitted. rin 

W.T. Woodson Prize—Awarded annually to a graduate student demonstrat 
outstanding achievement in educational administration in the Graduate SC 
of Education and Human Development. 


* 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 


St 
Beer enrolled in ar University are required to conform to the following 
in which they, xk omp!y with the rules and regulations of the school or division 
Studer , are registered : 
Tegistored Jc nen ir are suspended, or who, for any other reason, are not 
Work E ds inn" or one semester or more, may reenter and continue 
Hr bars ue regu ations and requirements in force at the time of return. 
NET ch ingiy makes a false statement or conceals material informa- 
Ocument rw vas Or admission, registration form, or any other University 
discovered " ks = LÀ S m may be canceled. If such falsification is 
May be « $ er the stuc ent has matriculated at the University, the student 
subject to dismissal from the University. Such a student will be in- 


eligi 

ible (exce vo i ‘ err ie 

c ept by special action of the faculty) for subsequent registration in the 
Sity. 

Registration 

Inf 

Ormati ; , 

ation on registration procedures is stated in the Schedule of Classes, 


Whi : 
hich vw available in advance of each semester 

Nn in: ourses is open only those persons formally admitted to the 
standing fe » App admitting offic e. as well as those students in good 

No "eir continuing in an approved program of study. : 
l tudents bars wr cepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 
lon Without à — con urrently in this University and another institu- 
"Bistered in ae thei penu of the dean of the school in which they are 
"ree pro Tw niversity With the exception of students enrolled in joint 
t B Writers nS. registration in more than one school of the University requires 
IS not ç 1 permission of the deans concerned, prior to registration. Registration 
complete until all financial obligations have been met. 


n 
Oo 


i 
ibility for Registration 
s students is held on the days of 


A student who is suspended or 
r. Registration in a 


Ristrat; 
“alee for the following categories of campu 
Ww ion published in the Schedule of Classes. 


vhe i 
ene me needed for degree candidates. 
f registrati nt—Upon receipt of a letter of admission, t 
Readmitted | on the stated days of registration «e 
| not Mig Student A student previously registered in the University who 
Wanted re, gistered during the preceding semester must apply for and be 
ep; eadmission by the appropriate admitting office before being eligible for 


Sistration. 

Ontinui 
Dreceg; Ng Student—A student registered on campus in the immediately 
the fall semester is eligible 


Ing se : 4 . 
x semester or the summer session preceding t 
assuming good standing and enrollment in à continuing program. 


" 
“mple 


he new student is eligible 


to Tan: 
Tegi 


, tion of Registration 
n "Blstrat 


‘end On is not complete until financial obligations have been fulfilled. At- 


ance ; 
n class is not permitted until registration has been completed. 


Pro 
Bra ; 
3 m Adjustment (Add/Drop) 
* Progr : : 
Me gram adjustment period begins the first day of classes. Program adjust- 


require 
uires the approval of an advisor 
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Registration for Consortium Courses 


Degree students interested in taking courses at any of the other institutions in Ù 
Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., shoul? 
consult the program announcements of the other institutions Consortium reg 
tration forms and instructions may be picked up in the Office of the Registrar.” 
order to participate in the Consortium program, students must obtain the ap 
proval of an advisor and should ascertain from the department of the instituti? 
where the course is taught whether they are eligible for the course and whetl# 
there is space in the class. Specific inquiries should be addressed to the RegislI? 


Student Status 


For the purpose of-defining student status, graduate students taking 9 or n 
credit hours are considered to be full-time students. All other graduate student 
are considered to be part time 


Attendance 


Students may attend only those classes for which thev are offic ially register, 
Regular attendance is expected. Students may be dropped from any course 
undue absence. 


| 
Scholarship Requirements | 


‘ : i of 
Students who fail to maintain the scholarship requirements of the school © 
division in which they are registered may be dismissed from the Univers™ 


Grades 


Grades are mailed to students through the Office of the Registrar at the close? 
each semester. They are not given out by instructors or released over the te 
phone. The following grading system is used: A, Exc ellent; B, Good; C, Minim! ; 
Pass; CR, Credit; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IPG, In Progress; W, Authorized wil 
drawal; Z, Unauthorized Withdrawal. ( "ther grades that may be assigned are? on 
B+,B-—,C+, and C-. Except for courses that specifically state that repetit 
for credit is permitted, a candidate for a degree at this University may not repes 
course in which a grade of C or above was received, unless required to do e^ 
the department concerned. A written statement to this effect must be submit! 
to the student's dean by the appropriate department chair. 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 


When another grade has not been assigned, the symbol I (Incomplete), T 
symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal), or the symbol Z (Unauthorized Withdre a 
will be recorded. The symbol I indicates that a satisfactory explanation has k ol 
given the instructor for the student's inability to complete the required Mcr 
the course. At the option of the instructor, the grade of I may be recorde york 
student, for reasons beyond the student's control, is unable to complete the d 
of the course, and if the instructor is informed of, and approves, such rt 
before the date when grades must be reported. The grade may be used only # | 
student's prior performance and class attendance in the course have been $ riy 
factory. Any failure to complete the work of a course that is not satisfac pe 
explained to the instructor before the date when grades must be turned in " s 
graded F. If acceptable reasons are later presented to the instructor, that dvi 
tor may initiate an appropriate grade change. The grade of Z is assignee hey 
students are registered for a course that they have not attended and in whic 
have done no substantial graded work 


atis 


* 
a n i ES 
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Ch 
anging a Grade of Incomplete 


(information concerning changing a grade of Incomplete, consult the regula- 
the school or division concerned. 
The Grade-Point Average 
i arship is} envied in terms of the grade-point average, obtained by divid- 
student h € Co quality points by the number of credit hours for Ww hich the 
rade. p, ys registered, bon based on his or her record in this University. The 
27 C F pin; average is computed as follows: A, 4.0; A-,3.7; B + 3.3: B. 3.0: tens 
C+, 2.3; C, 2.0; C-, 1.7; F, 0, for each credit hour for which the student has 
grade of F Although ( redit value for a course in which a 
Rade-point ave; trans ript for the purpose of calculating the 
P, NP W pm wh a at ademic credit is awarded Courses marked CR, I, IPG, 
Marked Ardens not considered in determining the average, except that courses 
ibiort ill be onsidered when a final grade is rec orded. With the exception of 
m courses, grades in courses taken at other institutions are not consid- 


legictar. 1: 
Bistered in a degree program 


is earned appears on the 


ered i 
l in computing the grade-point average 


Fi 
Nal Examinations 


Fin; 

Dal ex i r ; 

ey nations for graduate-level courses are scheduled, if desired, by the 
idual department or instructor. 


A 4 
Cademic Dishonesty 


Th 
e Univercity . . i 
niversity community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must establish and 


Naintaj 2 

pected guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the community are 
cted to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. Incoming 

lves with, and make 


Students ! 
papers, and taking 


Use of lave a special responsibility to acquaint themse 
am; all proper procedures for doing research, writing 
Minations. 


Me : pe forent 
mbers of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the proper 


acad 

e . ; d d - 

to act mic procedures and held responsible for applying them. Deliberate failure 

esty. C accordance with such procedures will be « onsidered academic dishon- 
gcn re a legal, moral, and intellectual offense 


agains of academic dishonesty ar 

nst the cor init id will be prose od th gh th or University 

channe] nmunity and will be prosecuted throug the proper University 
els, 


-Opie 4 l l 
the kilo of the University policy on academic c 
* IC "n E 1 . ba ; 
and th Owing officers: all department chairs, all academic deans, t 
le V 
e Vice President for Academic Affairs 


lishonesty can be obtained from 
he Registrar, 


St 
Udent Conduct 


nding The George Washington Uni- 
e to Student Rights and Respon- 
s of conduct, 


idents, upon enrolling and while atte 
y, are subject to the provisions of the Guid 
dir. which outlines student freedoms and responsibilitie 
a opted ea” Code of Student Conduc t, and other policies and regulations as 
cuments promulgated by appropriate University authorities. Copies of these 
may be obtained from the Office of the Dean of Students or from the 

Aclude pe s for v iolation of these regulations may 
in another spat expulsion from the University, which may make enrollment 
nly to a » lege or university diffi ult Regulations or requirements applicable 
Benerally hat. ular program, fac ility, or class of students may not be published 
y, but such regulations or requirements shall be published in a manner 


eag 
Onat } A s 
ably calc ulated to inform affected students. 
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Withdrawal 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University requires the permission of tht 
dean of the college, school, or division in which the student is registered. A grade 
of W will be recorded on the student's academic record. Permission to withdra” 
from the University will not be granted a student who does not have a cle 
financial record (see Payment of Fees) 

Each school and division of the University sets deadline dates for each seme 
ter concerning withdrawal. 

All charges for courses from which the student withdraws are subject to the 
refund policy listed under Fees and Financial Regulations. Unauthorized wit 
drawal will result in the recording of a grade of Z for the course or course 


Changes in Program of Study 


Changes Within a School or Division—A student may not substitute 0€ 
course for another, drop courses (see Withdrawal, above), or ¢ hange status fro? 
credit to audit or from audit to credit without the approval of the dean of W 
school or division in which registered. Change from one section to another of Ù 
same course may be made with the approval of the dean and the departme™ 
concerned. Change from one major field to another within the same school mg 
be made with the approval of the dean 

Transfer Within the University—Application for transfer to another school 9 
division must be made to the appropriate admitting office on the form provi 
by the office concerned. 


Credit 


Credit is given only after completion of registration in a course and satisfacto” 
completion of the required work, or upon the assignment of advanced standing” 
accordance with the regulations of the school or division concerned. i 

Auditing—A person who has been admitted to the University may be reg 
tered, with the permission of the instructor, as an auditor in a class (no acade™ 
credit). An auditor is not required to take active part or to pass examinations: 
student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it later for credit. Tuitl® 
is charged at the prevailing rate. 


Post-Admission Transfer Credit 


Students who plan to attend another institution and apply credit so ear? 
toward graduation from this University must first secure the written approve. 
their dean. In no event will credit in excess of what might be earned in a sim! 
period in this University be recognized. 


Transcripts of Record 
Official transcripts of student records are issued on written request of the stude, 
or former student who has paid all charges, including any student loan inst " 
ments, due the University at the time of the request. Official transcripts (t j 
bearing the seal of the University and the signature of the Registrar) are not issu 
to students. They are sent, upon appropriate request, directly to other schoo! ] 


i pu j i . jc)8 
employers, embassies, etc. In certain instances, the Registrar may issue an 0 f 


A ^ : à 
transcript to a student in a sealed envelope; such an arrangement must be m fot 
with the Registrar when requesting the transcript. A nominal fee is charge nts: 


d; "Re, erai ; í e 
each official transcript. Unofficial copies of transcripts are available to stu 
by request, at a nominal fee. Partial transcripts are not issued. 


Continuous Enrollment 


y 
: : ous}? 

Once entered in a degree program, a student is expected to be continu cach 

enrolled and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the degree 
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Semester of the academic year until such time as the degree is conferred. Should 
the student break continuous enrollment at the University and not request and 
e granted a leave of absence (see below) or be assigned by the dean to inactive 
Status (see below), he or she must apply for readmission and, if granted, be 
Subject to the requirements and regulations then in force. 


Leave of Absence 


Should a degree student find it necessary to interrupt active pursuit of the 
*gree, he or she may petition the dean for a leave of absence for a specific period 
o! time, generally limited to one calendar year. A degree student who discon- 
tinues active enrollment in degree studies without being granted a leave of 
“sence, or a student granted a leave who does not return to active study at the 
| “ose of the period of approved absence, must apply for readmission and be 
m ject to the regulations and requirements then in force. The right to use of 
niversity facilities is suspended while the leave is in effect. 


Inactive Status 


Under the regulations established by each school, a student may be considered in 
continuous pursuit of the degree while not enrolled in courses at the University 
When engaged in the following: cooperative engineering work semester; study 
“road program; attendance at another institution with prior approval to have 
Work transferred back to the GW program; completion of outstanding work in 
courses in which a grade of Incomplete was received; or non-course instructional 
activities unique to the particular school or college. , à; 

Students must request to be enrolled in inactive status, in advance of the year 
* Semester concerned, and be granted approval by their dean for the specific 
tivity desired. This status is generally limited to one year. 


G ‘ 
"aduation Requirements 


Degrees are conferred in January, May, and September. 14 
0 be recommended by the faculty for graduation a student must have wish E 
Mission requirements of the school in which registered; completed satis is 
ally the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other requirements for ^n 
gree for which registered; filed an application for graduation prior to t o 
Published deadline date; and be free from all indebtedness to the University. 
nrollment is required for the semester or summer session at the close of which 
egree is to be conferred 

t. addition to the conferring of degrees at the annual — — A 
"res will be conferred on September 30 for summer graduates an cL 
t a fall graduates. Students who complete degree requirements à | ) Y^ 

j Summer and fall are invited to participate in the annual commencement the 


ü 


in May, 


follow: amer | 

p iwing May. Information on the commencement ceremony 1$ sent ona m 

activi Students who indicate their intention to participate in commenceme 
Vitie 


s on the application for graduation. i l 
cholarship ond Resides e- ‘Students must meet the scholarship and resi- 
Ace requirements for the degree for which they are registered. 
üurriculum—Minimum curriculum requirements for each degree are stated 
ec school offering work in preparation for the nons n pene wee 
Study Curricular information is not provided in this Bu sea! 1e prog 

The as indicated by the program faculty, must be €— vt i d es 
hens. or Dissertation—A thesis or dissertation su mitte : p mei 
of Of requirements for a degree must be presented in its final orm z " x l 
Caleng School concerned no later than the date specified in the ES 
eco ar. Accepted theses and dissertations, with accompanying via vi gs, 

“me the property of the University and are deposited in the University s 


e 
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Gelman Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and made available {it 
circulation. See the appropriate school in this Bulletin for regulations governi 
theses and dissertations. 


The Library 


All students registered in the University have the privilege of using the Univ: 
sity’s Gelman Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome Ú 
browse. A card denoting approved enrollment for the current semester must # 
presented when books are borrowed for outside use. 

The loan period for stack books is 21 days. Any book that circulates is subject™ 
recall by the library if needed for reserve or other use. Reserve books must i 
used in the reserve reading room when the library is open, except that they m$! 
be withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. Transcripts of grades 8i* 
withheld until a student's library record is clear, with all borrowed books € 
turned and any fines paid. ; 

All students using the University's Gelman Library are expected to be famili! 
with its detailed regulations, available at any of the library's service desks 


Right to Dismiss Students 


T ner ‘ : RR e 
The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student fromth 
University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the student 
the University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


Right to Change Rules 


The University reserves the right to modify or change requirements, rules, 3% 
fees. Such regulations shall go into force whenever the proper authorities ™ 
determine 


Right to Make Changes in Programs 


wel 1 l thou! 
The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs witho 
notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


University Policy on the Release of Student Information 


The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institution? 
policies governing access to and release of student education records maintain?" 
by educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds. The Univers! : 
complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such institutions ™ 


1. afford students access to education records directly related to them; " 

2. offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; pei! 

3. receive students' written consent before releasing information from y the 
education records to persons outside the University, except as provided Dy 
Act and except for directory information as indicated below (information me. 
furnished to a student's parents without such written consent only upon € 
fication of the student's financial dependency); and 

4. comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to re 
student's record, notifying the student of this action. 


lease ? 


4, 1 cnl ae ig vest: 
The University will release the following directory information upon ht 


name, local address, and telephone number; name and address of emerg® ^, 
contact; dates of attendance; school, college, or division of enrollment; v in 
study; credit hours earned; degrees earned; honors received; participatio sity 
organizations and activities chartered or otherwise established by the Univer of 
(including intercollegiate athletics); and height, weight, and age of mem 
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athletic teams. A student who does not wish such directory information released 
Must file written notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar at the beginning 
each semester or session of enrollment. 

. Copies of the University’s full policy statement on the release of student 
Inlormation is published in the Guide to Student Rights and Responsibilities, 
‘Vailable in the Office of the Dean of Students. 


Property Responsibility 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost and 
und Office is maintained on campus in the University Police Office. 


Ing 
University Policy on Drugs 


The University cannot condone violations of law, including violation of those 
aws that proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members of the 
êcademic community should know that administrative action, which may in- 
pude dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, or 
"ibension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order to protect the 
lerests of the University and the rights of others. 


* 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Fees paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of the 
University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni 8? 
friends of the institution makes up the difference. 

The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for on-camp¥ 
programs for the academic year 1995—96. Information on tuition and fees for® 
campus programs is published in the Off-Campus Graduate Programs Catalog“ 
Information on tuition and fees for the summer is published in the Summ 
Sessions Announcement. 


Tuition Fees 


For on-campus graduate study in Columbian College and Graduate School # 
Arts and Sciences, the School of Business and Public Management, the Gradus 
School of Education and Human Development, the School of Engineering ® 
Applied Science, the Elliott School of International Affairs, and the Divisio? ^ 
University Programs: Graduate students and nondegree students taking credi 
courses at all levels are charged $600 per credit hour on the main campus 
$510 per credit hour at the Virginia campus. j 
Four Virginia campus programs are each charged at a single fee for the fi 


; t i : i 
program: in the School of Business and Public Management, the Execut 
Master of Science in Information Systems, $31,500, and the Executive Maste 


Business Administration, $46,500; in the School of Engineering and App" 
Science, the Master of Science in the field of Telecommunications and 0% 
puters, Weekend Program, $26,400; in the Graduate School of Education e 
Human Development, the Executive Leadership in Human Resource Deve oP 
ment, leading to the Doctor of Education, $40,750. 


jt 
University Fee (charged all students registered on campus}—$30.50 per cred 
hour, to a maximum of $366 per semester. 


Continuing Research —All master’s and doctoral students who have complet 
their required number of hours of Thesis Research or Dissertation Research ar 
register each fall and spring semester for 1 credit hour of Continuing Rese 
Univ 299 or 399, until completion of the thesis or dissertation. 


Additional Course Fees—In certain courses additional fees, such as laboret 
and material fees, are charged by semester as indicated in the course descr ip 
tions. If breakage of apparatus is in excess of the normal amount provided for 
the laboratory fee, the student will be required to pay such additional charg 
are determined by the department concerned. 


Special Fees and Deposits (Nonrefundable) 


5 
Application fee (all degree candidates)...............0.ecceeeee? " 
Late registration beginning the first week of the semester ........ 95 
Registration for continuous enrollment or leave of absence......--: 
Commencement participation fee (charged all students who choose to 50 
participate in commencement exercises) ...............000008! 50 
Late-payment fee (see Payment of Fees, below)..............+099" 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly 25 
drafted, incomplete, or returned by the bank for any reason . . . : : 
Binding inaster's.thesía. 0 dv. 3) on oes dés mw Cn hor! atm RN 
Microfilm service, binding dissertation, and printing announcement of 130 
final examination (doctoral candidates) ................ ens 
Engineers’ Council fee (charged all SEAS students), per semester . : : 15 


English test for international students (when required) ........++** 
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Transcript fee ; AYRE OR BRT 3 
Rep acement of lost or stolen picture identification card........... 25 
Placement of diploma. ; SCA sant Medici toT. 50 


Payment of tuition for thesis or dissertation research entitles the candidate, 
Uring the period of registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the 
‘culty under whom the thesis or dissertation is to be written. 

egistration for on-campus courses in the University entitles each student to 
the following University privileges: (1) the use of the University library; (2) the 
"vices of the Career Center; (3) gymnasium privileges; (4) admission to all 
athletic contests, unless otherwise specified. These privileges terminate when 
* student withdraws or is dismissed from the University. 


Postdoctoral Study 


i ini itv with a P 
Those who have graduated from George Washington University with a Ph.D., 


- Or D.Sc, may continue any studies in the University without payment of 
Ution (contingent upon the availability of space) and may enjoy all University 

rary privileges, Such graduates are required to pay the prevailing charge for 

* credit hour, as well as the University fee, in order to establish their active 
A embership in the University. The use of laboratory space and equipment is 
ntingent upon availability, and the cost of all laboratory or special library 
Material is paid by the graduate. Special arrangements for such privileges must 
Made with the dean two months in advance of the semester in which the 
Paduate wishes to register. Postdoctoral work taken under this privilege may not 
aken for credit 


Payment of Fees 


s the student registers for courses to be taken in the forthcoming — a 
ing tule and Invoice form is generated and mailed to the student. It provides 


nfo, 


mation on due dates and all charges; it must be returned to the Cashier's 
Ce by 

9 by the stated due date apii uH 
© Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 


stu * ` c g o 
dent accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. A student 


leoi " 3H 
of ered for 6 credit hours or more may use a deferred payment plan at the time 


ae» registration, which permits payment of one-half of Phe touh FU p 
tem (except for fees payable in advance) at the time of registration po t e 
Se iting half by Wednesday of the eighth week of classes for the fall and spring 


de ç sters. Interest at the rate of 12 percent per annum on the unpaid balance pe 

ava) ATBed from the first day of the semester. A 10-month payment plan is also 
lable, - 

tui indents receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, pinarna 

defe To Contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not paana m a 

tuition Payment unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the > 


Permit awards by $3,000 or more. Under such circumstances the student en be 
defer ted to pay one-half of the amount due at the time of registration and to 
Jalance. 


the ^ ents who fail to make any payment when due will be tet re 
eighth ^ of 12 percent per annum. Students who fail to make ful paymen y M i 
becom “eek of classes will be charged a $50 late-payment fee. Accounts tha 
ls fi 7M Past due will be financially en umbered In the event a agis un 
Pàym Dcially encumbered, the student forfeits rights to the use re) efe. : 
ent in future semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the 
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registrar to withhold grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplom® 
and other academic information until the account is settled. In addition, applic 
tions for institutional and federal financial aid cannot be processed until ® 
encumbrances, including those for unpaid emergency loans, have been pal 
Accounts that must be referred 


d to a collection service will be assessed © 
collection costs, including fees charged by the collection agency 


i : taped 
Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students registo 
for credit 


Returned Check Policy—A student whose check is returned unpaid by the bani 
forany reason will be charged a returned check fee. If the check is not paid with? 
15 days, the student's account will be financially encumbered, with the sa 
restrictions and penalties as for late payment enumerated above. 


GW Monthly Payment Plan—The University’s Monthly Payment Plan is aval 
able to all students. Upon receipt of the appropriate application, the Universi! 
will establish an account and mail payment coupons and envelopes for use 
ensure proper credit of payments. The plan covers an academic year (exclud 
summer sessions) and requires ten monthly payments, May through Februal 
Payments must be received by the 10th of each month. If a decision is made aft 
May to use this plan, all missed payments must be made to bring the accow, 
current to the time participation is initiated. There is no charge and no inte 
for using the plan if all payments are made as scheduled. 


Off-Campus Courses— Fees for each semester are due and payable in full at or 
time of each registration; however, a student registering for a credit course lasti" 
13 weeks or longer may use deferred payment at each registration to M% 
payments in two equal installments—one-half at the time of registration 89^ 
one-half by the eighth week of the semester. Payments are due at the stipulat 
times. Interest at the rate of 12 percent per annum on the unpaid balance W! - 
charged from the beginning of each semester to the date payment is m^ 
Students receiving partial government tuition assistance, employee benefits,” 
partial scholarships must pay their portion of the tuition in full at the tim* jt 
registration. Except for specified special sessions, tuition and fees for as 
courses lasting less than 13 weeks and for all noncredit courses are payable iM 
at registration 


Withdrawals and Refunds " 
te 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or from a course after, of 
registration period must be made in writing to the dean of the college, scho? ble 
division and to the registrar. Notification to an instructor is not an accepi 
notice (see Withdrawal under University Regulations). Financial aid recip’? 
must notify the Office of Student Financial Assistance in writing. stel 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of seme jo 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following sche 
for the fall and spring semesters 


1. Complete withdrawal from all courses (on-campus students): g0% 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the first week of the semester. . ««* 60% 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the second week of the semester : ‘ 40% 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the third week of the semester. +** 25% 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the fourth week of the semester: = Non? 


Withdrawal dated after the fourth week of the semester 

Partial withdrawal: If the change in program results in a low 
the refund schedule above applies to the difference a hall 
3. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence ats 
and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrange 


er tuition charf 


to 
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4, Summer Sessions: In cases of authorized withdrawals from courses, refunds 
Of 75% of tuition and fees will be made for courses dropped within the first 
Seven calendar days following the scheduled registration day. No refund will 

. æ made for courses dropped thereafter 

% Refund s hedule for off-campus registration 
After the first class meeting but before the third class meeting -+++ 80% 
After the third class meeting but before the fifth class meeting .. .. . 50% 
After the fifth class meeting r ... None 
‘XO refund will be made for sessions of less than 21 days. 

The above information regarding cancellation of tuition charges and fees after 


ka drawa] from the University may not apply to entering students who are 
y Plents of federal aid; those students should check with the Student Accounts 
ice for the applicable cancellation schedule. 
às aad policies of the University are in conformity with guidelines for refunds 
ha opted by the American Council on Education. Federal —— 
th Mancial aid recipients use such refunds to repay financial aid received for 
Semester's attendance. This policy applies to institutional aid as well. 
110 case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from classes. 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given a 
ent who does not have a clear financial record. 
i dents are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
ng arrangements in the community 


* 


INDEX 


Abbreviations, key to, 78 
Accountancy, 79; see also School of 
Business and Public Management 
Accreditation, 10 
Administration, officers of, 14 
Administrative sciences, 81 
Admissions, see college or school 
concerned 
Advanced standing, see school 
concerned 
Alumni association, 12 
Administrative sciences, 81 
American studies, 84 
Anatomy, 87 
Anthropology, 87 
Applied mathematics, see Mathematics 
Applied science, 90 
Art, 91 
Art therapy, 95 
Assistantships, 328 
Athletics, 326 
Auditing, 338 
Awards, 332 
Biochemistry and molecular biology, 97 
Biological sciences, 98 
Board of trustees, 12 
Business and Public Management, School 
of, 27 
Business economics and public policy 
see School of Business and Public 
Management 
Calendar, 5 
Campus life, office of, 325 
Career center, 324 
Changes in program of study, 338 
Chemical toxicology, see Forensic 
sciences and Chemistry 
Chemistry, 100 
Chinese, see East Asian languages and 
literatures 
Civil and environmental engineering, see 
School of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
Civil, mechanical, and environmental 
engineering, 103 
College and schools of the university, 9 
Columbian College and Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, 17 
Communication studies, 116 
Computer information and resource 
center, 324 
Computer science, see Electrical 
engineering and computer science; 
see also School of Engineering and 
Applied Science, School of Business 
and Public Management, Management 
science, and Mathematics 
Conduct, regulations conc erning, 337 
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Consortium of universities, 11, 336 
Consultants in research, 316 
Continuous enrollment, 338; see also 
school concerned : 
Counseling, see Human services; see 0 
Graduate School of Education and 
Human Development 
Counseling center, 323 
Course numbers, explanation of, 77 
Courses of instruction, 77 
Credit, 338 
Crime in commerce, see Forensic 
sciences 
Criminal justice, see Forensic sciences 
Dean of students, office of, 322 
Disabled student services, 324 
Dishonesty, academic, regulations 
concerning, 337 
Dismissal of students, 337, 340, 341 
Dissertation requirements, 339; see als? 
school concerned 
Division of University Programs, 319 
Doctor of Medicine, combined degre? 
programs, 21, 22 l 
Dropping courses, 335; see also scho? 
concerned "i 
East Asian languages and literatures: 
East Asian studies, 118 
Economics, 119 
Education and Human Development, 
Graduate School of, 44 
Educational leadership, 124 
Electrical engineering and computer 
science, 130; see also School 0 
Engineering and Applied Science 7 
Elliott School of International Affairs 
Emeriti faculty, 264 scho? 
Engineering and Applied Science, 
of, 57 
Engineering management, 145; see 
School of Engineering and ApP 
Science 
Engineering science, see Civil, 
mechanical, and environmenté 
engineering 
English, 150 
English, test of, as a foreign language 
(TOEFL), see school concerned ool of 
Environmental engineering, see Se 
Engineering and Applied Sci ; 
Environmental and resource policy: 
Equal opportunity, university policy 
European studies, 153 NC campus 
Executive programs, see Virginia 
Exercise science, 154 
Faculty and staff of instruction, 
Fees and financial regulations, 3 
Fellowships, 327, 328 


als? 
lie 


ence 
2 


on 


264 


Fi - 

nance, 155; see also School of Business 
3 and Public Management 

nancial aid, 327 


Sm x 
nancial regulations, 342 
bie arts, see Art 
ger institute for renaissance and 18th- 
Ro d studies, 26 
bo ife, See American studies 
9nsic Sciences, 158 
ehetics, 163 
|  P*obiology, 164 


260 ? . 
chemistry, see Chemistry and 


Geology 


eo ‘ 
Staphy and regional science, 165 


Cru y, 166 
es, 336; see also school concerned 


tad : ee ` 
ation, 339; see Calendar for dates 


ea]t : 
! Mr and accident insurance, 323 
ealth Service, student, 323 
Merle management and policy, 
P E also School of Business and 
Histone lic Management 
ric Preservation, see American 
hi studies 
! Story, 172 


Ousing, 322 

um 
i Tesource development, see 
my services; see also Graduate 

| Ool of Education and Human 
evelopment 

a 

n resources management, see 
ministrative sciences and School 
ma usiness and Public Management 
um n sciences, 176 
an Servicoc a , 
, Services, 177; see also Graduate 
Pool of Education and Human 
Inacti velopment 
Ios Status, 339 
hey Piete/authorized withdrawal, 336 
. Plete, removal of, see school 

“OnNcerned 
rMat; 

E Systems, see School of 
School and Public Management 
Ec of Engineering and Applied 
and Virginia campus 
=. Tor European, Russian, and 
- en studies, 76 

Ce 2 
hte cow health and accident, 323 
hte nel affairs, 181 
nterna ‘onal Affairs, Elliott School of, 70 

Sc pe business, 183; see also 

* z% of Business and Public 
Inte + 8ement 

“ations 
Nte atic nal development studies, 184 
Inter x Onal services, 324 
latin a UPS) 328 

meri 
Per ( 
Ve o abse 


Info, 


an studies, 185 


ance, 339; see also school 


, 186 
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Logistics, operations, and materials 
management, see School of Business 
and Public Management 
Management decision making, see School 
of Business and Public Management 
Management of science, technology, and 
innovation, see School of Business 
and Public Management 
Management science, 186 
Marketing, 193; see also School of 
Business and Public Management 
Master's comprehensive examinations, 
see school concerned 
Mathematics, 195 
Mechanical engineering, see Civil, 
mechanical, and environmental 
engineering; see also School of 
Engineering and Applied Science 
Medicine and Health Sciences, School of, 
see School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences Bulletin 
Microbiology and immunology, 199 
Molecular and cellular oncology, 200 
Museum education, 45 
Museum studies, 201 
Museum training, see Anthropology and 
Art 
Museums and material culture, see 
American studies 
National center for communication 
studies, see Communication studies 
National Law Center, see National Law 
Center Bulletin 
Neuroscience, 202 
Nondegree status, 319 
Off-campus degree programs, see 
Division of University Programs 
Office of campus life, 325 
Office of fellowships and graduate 
student support, 327 
Office of university students, 320 
Officers of administration, 14 
Operations research, 203; see also School 
of Engineering and Applied Science 
Organizational behavior and develop- 
ment, see School of Business and 
Public Management 
Pharmacology, 206 
Philosophy, 208 
Philosophy and social policy, 208 
Phvsics, 209 
Political management, see 
Communication studies 
Political psychology, 211 
Political science, 211 
Post-admission transfer credit, 338 
Postdoctoral study, 343 
Prizes, 332 
Psychology, 217 
Public administration, 221; see also 
School of Business and Public 
Management 
Public policy, 225 


44209 
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Radiological sciences, 225 

Real estate and urban development, see 
School of Business and Public 
Management 

Refunds, 344 

Registration, 335 


Regulations, university, 335; see also Fees 


and financial regulations, and school 
concerned 

Release of student information, university 
policy on, 340 

Religion, 226 

Religious life, 326 

Research centers and institutes, 318 

Residence requirements, see school 
concerned 

Romance languages and literatures, 228 

Rules of the university, right to change, 
340 

Russian and East European studies, 
228 

Scholarship requirements, 336; see also 
school concerned 

Scholarships, see Financial aid 

Science, technology, and public policy, 
22¢ 

Security management, 
sciences 

Security policy studies, 230 

Senate, Faculty, 16 

Smithsonian Institution, cooperative 
program, 26, 86 

Sociology, 232 

Special education, see Teacher 
preparation and special education; 
see also Graduate School of 
Education and Human Development 

Speech and hearing, 234 

Speech and hearing center, 323 

Speech—language pathology and 
audiology, see Speech and hearing 

Statistics/statistical computing, 237 


see Forensic 


Strategic management and public policy, 
241 

Student employment, 324, 331 

Student government, 325 

Student health service, 323 

Student services, 322 

Summer sessions, 322; see also Summe 
Sessions Announcement 

Suspension, see school concerned 

Taxation, see School of Business and 
Public Management 

Teacher education, see Teacher 
preparation and special education 
see also Graduate School of 
Education and Human Development 

Teacher preparation and special 
education, 242 

Telecommunication, 251 

Telecommunications and computers, § 
School of Engineering and Applie 
Science 

Television, GW, 12 

Test of English as a foreign language 
(TOEFL), see school concerned 

Theatre and dance, 252 

Thesis requirements, 339; see also schot 
concerned 

Tourism studies, 253; see also School ? 
Business and Public Management 

Transcripts of record, 338 

Transfer within the university, 338 

Tuition, 342 

University Professors’ courses, 254 

University regulations, 335 

University students, office of, 

Veterans benefits, 332 

Virginia campus, 257 

Washington area ariy n center for, 2 

Withdrawal, 336, 338, 344; see also 
school concerned 

Women’s studies, 262 

Writing center, 323 
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DEGREES OFFERED BY THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: Bachelor of Arts 
:À.), Bachelor of Music (B.Mus.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Master of Arts 

() -A.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S.), 

aster of Science (M.S.), Master of Science in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.), 
aster of Philosophy (M.Phil.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


Schoo] of Medicine and Health Sciences: Associate in Science (A.S.), Bachelor of 
Clence (B.S.), Master of Public Health (M.P.H.), Master of Science in Health 
"lences (M.S.H.S.), and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


Nationa] Law Center: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), and Doctor of 
Uridical Science (S.J.D.) 


School of Engineering and Applied Science: Bachelor of Sc ience (Civil Engineer- 
Ing) (B.S [C.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Computer Engineering) (B.S. [C.Eng.]), 
Bachelor of Science (Computer Science) (B.S.[C.S.]), Bachelor of Science (Elec- 
ica] Engineering) (B.S.[E.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) 
B.S. [M.E l), Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis and Engineering) (B.S. 


S.A.&E.), Master of Engineering Management (M.E.M.), Master of Science 
DS Engineer (Engr.), Applied Scientist (App.Sc.), and Doctor of Science 
oC, ) 


Graduate School of Education and Human Development: Master of Arts in 
Ucation and Human Development (M.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Master of Arts in 

Y; ing (M.A.T.), Master of Education (M.Ed.), Education Specialist (Ed.S.), 

Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 

Schoo} of B 


usiness and Public Management: Bachelor of Accountancy (B.Accy.), 
&chelor of 


Business Administration (B.B.A.), Master of Accountancy (M.Accy.), 

p ster of Association Management (M.A.M.), Master of Business Administra- 

Par (M.B.A.), Master of Health Services Administration (M.H.S.A.), Master of 

blic Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Science in Finance (M.S.F.), Master of 
lence in Information Systems (M.S. in LS.), Master of Taxation (M.Tax.), 

Teed of Tourism Administration (M.T.A.), Specialist in Health Services Ad- 
Nistrat; 


on (Spec. in H.S.A.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.). 
wit School of International Affairs: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) and Master of Arts 
M.A.) 
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Information in this Bulletin is generally accurate as of fall 1994 Ty | 
University reserves the right to change courses, programs, and [ee se | 
to make other changes deemed necessary or desirable, giving 4° 
| notice of change when possible. 
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The University 
Hi 
story and Organization 


iN George Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as the Columbian 
| ha in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was changed in 
» o Columbian University and in 1904 to the George Washington University 
be of the University to George Washington, whose name it bears, is an 
ngible one 
pon eS Washington, as president and as private citizen, had urgently Sair 
that oa establishment of a national university in the federal city There he pops a 
unte. € being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all parts of the 
ang Y WOuld acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off local prejudices 
Biers ing at first hand a knowledge of the practice and theory of republican 
Of fifty en To further the materialization of his hopes, Washington left a be quest 
esta) Ue of the Potomac Cx ympany towards the endowment of a Univ ersity to 
the Ca ‘lished within the limits of the District of Columbia, under the auspices of 
i qv neral Government, if that government should incline to extend a fostering 
(on Wards it." The Congress never extended "a fostering hand.” The Potomac 
Rui Passed out of existence, and Washington's bequest became wc ugue 
Mission: Conscious of Washington’s hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
andi, "ary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated ministers 
of rn Sponsored a movement for the establishment ofa college in the District 
they he nbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Reverend Luther Rice, 
After E funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned Congress for a charte r. 
Prove TUR delay and amendment, Congress granted a charter, w hich hd X 
Qo eco) President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To safeguard the College s 
shal] b nan character, it provided “That persons of every religious denomination 
ce Capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any person, either as President, 
nor, Tutor or pupil, be refused admittance into said College, or denied any of 
or on account of his senti- 


[ 


rof 
the 
te is Leges, immunities, or advantages thereof, for 
| matters of religion E 

ll "i the entire time when the institution was known as C ooa calles, 
Weer l€s were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and one- la aaa 
Ma , en the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north fon ; i 
"i Mom, to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School was Wes 
the Up; For the better part of the Columbian University period, the buildings o 


Teets versity were situated ak ng H Street between Thirteenth and Fifteenth 


c 


TM the last half-century, the University's present plant has been or 
Ntee ction of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom, omn 
bog S m and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue Within a few 
the We are the White House, the Department of the Interior, the State Department, 
he sa Bank, and many other governmental offices and international agencies 
Monte has many reminders of historic interest to the University President 
lara». Who signed the charter, lived at 2017 I Street. The first president of the 


| of j n ^ E x6 1 > 13^ F2 
Qr, l'Ustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of a 


EN slecte entv-ti , 
~ Stree t Nineteenth and I Streets, and Washington selected Twenty third and 
Yoped to see established 


a The * as the site of the National 1 niversity he had ho : € 
Urs, Diversity as it is now organized consists of Columbian College anc 
National Sc ho Jl of Arts and Sciences; the professional schools, which include " 
TE AW Center, the Elliott School of International Affairs, the Graduate Schoo 
‘On and Human Development, and the Schools of Medicine and Health 
= the Di sineering and Applied Science, and Business and Public Management; 

"ISsion 
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Academic Status 


The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting agen 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools. The University i$ m 
approved list of the American Association of 1 niversity Women and is a mem 

the College Board 


American Medical Colleges. Its Doctor of Medicine degree is rec ygnized Dr 
and territorial medical licensure boards in the United States. The Master 0 
Health program holds full accreditation from the Council on Education for 
Health 


University Policy on Equal Opportunity 


con 

George Washington University does not unlaw fully discriminate against any pe 
on the basis of race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age, handicap, be an 
status, or sexual orientation. This policy covers all programs, services, policer 
procedures of the University, including admission to educational program 
employment. The University is also subject to the District of Columbia 
Rights Law. soul 

Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws and jet 
tions regarding discrimination in education or employment programs anc" 
ities may be addressed to Susan B Kaplan, Assistant Vice President for Legal a 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202)994-6503, 0f 
Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the U.S. Department of Education. 
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The Board of Trustees of the University 


veneto? 
The University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Tre Y 
which the President of the University is an ex officio member. Trustees who af e 
alumni are indicated by an asterisk. Locations are indicated for trustees Outs! 
Washington metropolitan area 


Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman 

Everett H. Bellows, Chairman Emeritus 

John D. Zeglis, Vice Chairman/Chairman-Elect 
Charles T. Manatt, Vice Chairman 

Nancy Broyhill, Secretary 

Emilio A. Fernandez, Assistant Secretary ae | 


"Joseph L. Brand, Partner, Patton, Boggs & Blow 
*Nancy Broyhill, Realtor 
"Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman, Carr Realty Corporation 
*Sheldon S. Cohen, Partner, Morgan, Lewis & Bockius lical 
"Mary A. Conneely, Meetings Coordinator, Association of American Mee 
Colleges j 
"Elizabeth A. Cowles, Cowles Publishing € Jompany, Spokane, Washinglo" 
Myron P. Curzan, Of Counsel, Arnold & Porter 
“Emilio A. Fernandez, President, Pulse Electronics, Inc 
“Heather S. Foley : 
"Morton I. Funger, Chairman of the Board, Community Realty Co., Inc 
Estelle Gelman, President, Gelman Companies 
David Gladstone, Chairman, Allied Capital he j 
“Edward Grebow, Executive Vice President, CBS Inc., New York, New Yor 
*Patricia D. Gurne, Director, Jackson & Campbell thous? 
“Howard P. Hoffman, President, Howard P Hoffman Group, Inc., Light" 
Point, Florida 


THE UNIVERSITY 


wence A. Hough, President/CEO, Student Loan Marketing Association 
lis pa » Kay, Secretary/Treasurer, Richmarr Development Company 
X! M. Kucharski, Chairman and CEO, EG6G, Inc., Wellesley, Massachusetts 
bic ES N. Lerner, President, Lerner Corporation 
i Indner, Chairman and CEO, Colonial Parking, Inc 
t SS T. Manatt, Partner, Manatt, Phelps & Phillips 
ens Moody, Former Chairman and CEO, American Security Bank 
liia "is Moore, Rainwater, Inc., New York, New York oe sak d 
Ie Parker, Assistant County Attorney, County of Rockland, New City, New York 
Mis J. Patterson, President, FHP International Consulting Corporation, 
yoa Mesa, California 
oh, G. Perry, President, Complete Communications, Inc, _ e: 
mn Reid-Wallace, Senior Vice President for Education, Corporation for 
lu. "€ Broadcasting 
'L A. Rosenfeld, Chairman, Heller, Ehrman, White & McAuliffe, San 
)y cisco, California 
€S Rowsey, Chairman and James P. and Heather Gills Professor of 
Vili thalmology, University of South Florida orate ct 
3. * P. Rutledge, CEO, Teledyne, Inc., Los Angeles, California 
ie Shepard, Director, Sbepard Eye C senter, Santa Maria, C california i 
hy E. Smith, Acting President, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Mississippi 
ber H. Smith, President, Charles E Smith Construction, Inc 
‘te UL. Tull, Chairman of the Board, Security Storage Company 
‘iy - Warner, Managing Director, Columbia/Capital Corporation 
] 'eatherly, President, Weatherly & Company 
bhn D nald Williams, Chairman, Trammell Crow Company, Dallas, Texas 
Affai, Zeglis, Senior Vice President-General Counsel and Government 
, “airs, ATST, Basking Ridge, New Jersey 
y ius Trustees 
ox ? Baker, Partner, Howrey & Simon $ ; 
cel 1. Bellows, Retired Vice President, Olin Corporation ps. 
I, 4 Brenner, Professor Emeritus of Education, Tbe George Washington 
lon ers ity j ; 
" mer M, Caplin, Senior Member, Caplin & Drysdale 
k 


} Med), 


ap. ey Crane, Retired Cbairman and CEO, C consolidated Rail Corporation 
Compe Graham, Chairman of the Executive Committee, The Washington Post 
Naval a T 

hei Hanback, Management Consultant 5 A 
Wi D. Hughes, Retired Vice President and Governor, T. Mellon and Sons 
Ambas Kennedy, Retired; Formerly U.S. Secretary of the Ti reasury, U.S. 

Iq, S4dor, Chairman of Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company 

ax R Laird, Formerly US Secretary of Defense; Senior Counselor, National 
laa | ternational Affairs, Reader's Digest Association, Inc. 

ohn us A. Lindner, Founding Director, Colonial Parking, Inc ; 

Ma E Manning, /ntellectual Property Consultant, Former Senior Attorney, 
t es nal Aeronautics and Space Administration 

hy M. Mitchell, Management Consultant r 

darle Sapienza, Retired Partner, Covington & Burling peg xa 
um 4 E. Smith, Chairman of the Board, Charles E. Smitb Companies 
Os ) Wright, Retired Corporate Executive 

S. Wright, Retired Chairman, Zenith Radio Corporation 
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Officers of Administration of the University 


Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, B.A., J.D., M.PA., L.H.D., President 

Walter M. Bortz III, B.S., Vice President for Administrative and Information 
Services 

Robert A. Chernak, B.S. in B.A., M.Ed., Vice President for Student and 
Academic Support Services 

Roderick Stuart French, Ph.D., Vice President for Academk Affairs 

Louis H. Katz, M.B.A., Vice President and Treasurer A 

Allan B. Weingold, M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs and Executive 
Dean of the Medical Center ny 

Michael J. Worth, Ph.D., Vice President for Development and Alumni Affa 


The School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Officers of Administration of the Medical Center 


Allan B. Weingold, M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs and Executive 2 
ean of the Medical Center; Chair, Medical Fac ulty Associates Gover ning Boar s 
Omas W Chapman, M.P.H., Chief Executive Officer, University Hospital, anc 
Senior Ass ‘ice President for Network Det ‘elopment 

Associate Vice President for Ne 

N Craig Clough, Associate Vice President for Administration and Operations and 
hief O, erating Officer Er a x. 

ilg Beu M., Associate Vice President for Finance and Chief Financ ial Officer 

hn F Willi ams Jr, M.S., M.PH., M.D., Associate Vice President for Graduate 
Medic. E prt n cial Projects 

l cal Education and Specia oject: i l 

“toy R, ( harles, M.B.A., Assistant Vice President for Government Relations and 
Medic. j = / J " 

cal Center Operations "uu 
te S, Pincetl, M.D., Assistant Vice President for Information Technology and 


Chief Information Officer 


Offi T 
Mice of Academic Affairs 


af, Office of Academic Affairs bears the responsibility for the curriculum; — 
“airs, including scholarship and financial aid; health sciences pre grams; T i 
nal evaluation; admissions; support services of the library and audiovisual facili- 
les. ^ Tdi" Si 

* and alumni affairs 


Re )be 


Tt I. Keimowitz, M.S., M.D., Dean for Academic Affairs 
d K. Johnson, Ph.D., Associate Dean for Health Sciences Pre grams s: 
homas E. Piemme, M.D., Associate Dean for Continuing Medical Education 
hard K. Riegelman, M.D., Ph.D., Associate Dean for Public Healtb Programs 
John ; Williams Jr., M.S., M.PH., M.D., Associate Dean for Admissions 
kirey S. Akman MD , Assistant Dean for Student Educational Policies j 
] Onda M Goldberg, M.A., Assistant Dean for Student Affairs and Education 
ames L. Scott, M igs M.D., Assistant Dean for Student Affairs 
Orr; 
ice of Research 
w Office of Research is responsible for the development, adiimistratióty - 
Port of the Medical Center research program, including laboratory research, 
: "Sored projects, and clinical trials 


ra Bain-Dowell, M.PA., Acting Director of tbe Office of Research 
yore C. Gasparis, B.S., Director of Human Research gr Um 
q ard Charles Zook, D.V.M., Director of the Animal Research Facility 
ry A Johnson, B.S., Director of Radiation Safety 


Nistory 


jhe School of Medicine and Health Sciences of The George Washington l — 
iac istinguished history that goes back more than a century and a half In Marc n 
V T 1e School opened with the intention of building “a medical school Mp 
^ ate With the progress and demands of a rising metropolis, and the x; we Mir 
in TVice throughout the country." The School, the eleventh olde st medical sc ^ 

the Country, has met this responsibility by providing its students with a founda 
the medical sciences on which they have built careers in practice, teaching, 

arch, or administration 
th h Lene school onig anew dimension when Congress granted it the nar x 
te 3 Vashington Infirmary. Thus, one of the earliest general teaching hospitals in the 
"lion Was established in Washington 


li 
On in 
Te. 
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f 


The distinguished history of The G« rge Washington University School $ 
Medicine and Health Sciences « losely parallels the ac ademic advances and me?! 
progress of the nation. The School has contributed to b th sists 

The George Washington University Medical Center, established in 1966, COM 
of Walter G. Ross Hall. whic h houses the School of Medicine and Health Scien" 
the Paul Himmelfarb Health sciences Library: the University Hospital; the P. 
Burns Memorial Building, which houses the Medical Faculty Associates; an 
Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building nds 

In 1973, with the intr duction of undergraduate programs in health scien 


X : = = : "ua jt 
the name of the School was officially changed from the School of Medicine tc 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Mission 


The mission of The Ge rge Washington | Iniversity School of Medicine and Heb 
Sciences is to advance know ledge and to educate and train scientifically arith 
highly competent and « mpassionate physicians, health care and public om 
professionals, and researchers fi r the 21st century Our graduates will be yr j 
generalists as well as specialist practitioners, researchers, educators, and P re 
makers, ready to lead in the development and implementation of new health will 
techniques and delivery systems, and to serve their patients and society. "a 

implement this mission by building on our hist ry and heritage, remaining Mial 
our core calues, and responding to the changing context of ce »ntemporary Ime 
education and health care delivery. 


University Regulations 


wing 


. à ' > > O 
Students enrolled in the 1 niversity are required to conform to the foll | of 


regulations and to « mply with the rules and regulations of the college, scho? 
division in which they are registered en 
students who withdraw or are suspended, or who, for any other reason, pe 
registered at the Į Iniversity for one semester or more, may reenter and o 
work only under the regulations and requirements in fi rce at the time of e 
If students knowingly make false statements or conceal material informat? 5, 
applications for admission, registration forms, or any other University doc et 
students' registrations may be canceled. If such falsification is discovere iss 
students have matriculated at the University, students may be subject to dism: 
from the University. Such students will be ineligible ( except by special action < 
faculty) for subsequent registration in the University. 


ot 


p 


Registration 


; i school’s recierration deadline 
Attendance in class requires compliance with the School’s registration dead 


University Policy on the Release of Student Information 


jona! 
The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institut 
policies governing access to and release of student education records mas. y 
by educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds. The l a 
complies with this statute, which States, in part, that such institutions mus 


l. afford students access to education records directly related to pesa. as 

2. offer students an Opportunity for a hearing to challenge such rec? 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; ; theif 

3. receive students’ written consent before releasing information Iron tory 
education records to persons outside the 1 niversity, except for cd 
information as indicated below (information may be furnished to a stude i; 


ts 
Ty "the stude” 
parents without such written consent only upon certification of the st | 
financial dependency); and 
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1 comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release a stu 
dent's record, notifying the student of this action 


The University will release the follow ing directory information upon request 
Wane local address, and telephone number; name and address of next of kin; dates 
ene dance; school, college, or division of enrollment; field of study ; credit hours 
is d degrees earned; honors received; participation in organizations and activ- 
tear altered or otherwise established by the University (including intercollegi 
Wi letics); and height, weight, and age of members of athletic teams. A student 
this eg not wish such directory information released must file written notice to 
of, fect in the Office of the Registrar at the beginning of each semester or session 

enrollment. 

li Pies of the t niversity’s full policy statement on the release of student informa- 
May be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


Ri 
„Sbt to Dismiss Students 


1 i " 

n “right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from the 

th Nersity or from any class or classes whenever, in the interest of the student or 
"ilversity, the University administration deems it advisable 


Ri 
Sht to Change Rules 


i University and its schools reserve the right to modify or change requirements, 
e ] 


ties S, and fees. Such regulations shall go into force whenever the proper authori- 
* May determine. 


Richt to 
^ 


à Make Cbanges in Programs 
t i . . . 
" right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs without notice 
"never circumstances warrant such changes. 


Uni, 
MWbersity Policy on Drugs 


tha, University cannot condone violations of law, including violation of those laws 

Proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members of the 

di, Dic community should know that administrative action, which may include 

ISsal from the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, or suspension or 

à Missal from the University, may be taken to protect the interests of the University 
€ rights of others. 


3 Libraries 

henis have the privilege of using the University’s Gelman Library and the 

We Melfarb Health Sciences Library. The stacks are open, and all students are 

Current” to browse at their leisure. A card denoting approved enrollment for the 
nt semester must be presented when books are borrowed for outside use. 

Bove Students using the libraries are expected to be familiar with the regulations 
ning their use, which are available at each library. 


Popery Responsibility 


Op niversity is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost and Found 
I$ maintained on campus in the University Police Office. 


Cs T = ^ 2 
^ and Financial Regulations 
Ung Paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of the 
bien Sity. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni and 

"ds of the institution makes up the difference. 
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The following fees and finar 


1995-96. Costs are expected to increase in subsequent years 


Tuition Fees 


M.D. candidates, for the academic year:" 
First-year students 
Second-year students 
Third-year students 
Fourth-year students 
M.PH. candidates, per credit hour 
Students in health sciences programs 


University Fee— (charged 
hour, to a maximum of $366 per semester 
Additional Course Fees 
material fees, are charged by semester 
breakage of apparatus is in exc ess of the normal 


fee, the student will be required to pay sucl 
department concerned 


, , " r : " " T Ar X 
Cost of Textbooks and Equipment for M.D. Candidates—The average ‘metet, 
a microscope, glass slides, clinical thermo™ i 


: rc. first 
approximately as follows: E 
; x e Thece av 
third year, $600; and fourth year, $350. These 4 


textbooks and equipment (such as 
stethoscope, hemocytometer, and lab c ats) is 
$1,900; second year, $1,265: 
include shared micr scope rental 


Specíal Fees and Deposits (Nonrefundable ) 


Application fee (M.D degree candidates) 
Application fee (all other degree candidates) 
Advance tuition deposit, charged each entering M.D. student 
Advance tuition deposit, charged each entering or readmitted 
full-time M.PH. and health Sciences student (graduate 
and undergraduate). . i ds ‘ 
Orientation fee, charged each entering undergraduate 
Late registration beginning the first week of the semester 
Registration for continuous enrollment or leave of absence 
Cap and gown fee (charged all students who participate in 
commencement exercises) 
Late-payment fee (see Payment of Fees, below) 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly 
drafted, incomplete, or returned by the bank for ar 
Special Columbian Ce llege departmental examination to qualify 
for receiving credit (advanced standing), waiver of 
requirement, or both ta. duin i ston 
Waiver examination to qualify for advanced placement 
English test for international students (when required) 
Laboratory check-out fee, for failure to check out of chemistry 
laboratory by the deadline date set by the instructor (a student 
who drops a chemistry course before 


the end of the semester 
must check out of the lab ratory at the next laboratory period). 


* M.D. candidates who take courses offered by ot 
Sessions pay tuition charges as outlined in the 
t Tuition fees for health scie 
Office of Health Sciences P 


summer Sessions Announcement 


rograms Administration for Specific rates 


"ing the 
her schools of the University during 


> check 
nces students vary by program and location. Please che 


3 á ic yea 
icial regulations were adi ypted for the academic! 


1 
P > credi 
all students registered on campus )—$30.50 per 


sand 
-In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory Mi 
as indicated in the course description 
amount provided for in the | dby 
1 additional charges as are determined P) 


v 
aborato! 
abo he 


st of 


ye $i 
rage 


Ay reason. .. «see 
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Transcpj 

"ascript fee . . . i 3 

ne acement of lost or stolen picture identification card 25 
Placement of diploma , 50 


inj Bistratic n fc r on-campus courses in the l Iniversity entitles each student to the 
Wing University privileges: (1) the use of the University libraries; (2) the 
aces of the Career Center; (3) gymnasium privileges; (4) admission to all 
“tic contests, unless otherwise specified; (5) medical attention as described 
" €r Student Health Service. These privileges terminate when the student with- 


ceto : $i 
“WS or is dismissed from the 1 niversity 


P, " 
"ment of Fees 


MD Program—The annual tuition fee for the M.D. program is payable in two 
qua installments on or before registration day for each semester. M.D. students 
0 register during the summer for courses offered in other divisions of the 
Wersity are charged the regular summer tuition and other fees 


aa Other Programs—Except for the M.D. program, tuition and fees will be 
oer each semester on the basis of the program of studies for which the student 
ISters, 


E 4yment Policies —When the student registers for courses to be taken in the 
tu Coming semester, a Schedule and Invoice form is generated and mailed to the 
ent. It provides information on due dates and all charges; it must be returned to 
Niversity by the stated due date. 
tudes, Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
na accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. A student 
Stered for six credit hours or more may elect to use a deferred payment plan at 
f Ene of each registration, permitting payment of one half of the total tuition and 
may XCept for fees payable in advance) at the time of registration and the 
dining half by Wednesday of the eighth week of classes for the fall and spring 
esters Interest at the rate of 12 percent per annum on the unpaid balance will 
aa Bed from the first day of the semester. A 10-month payment plan is also 
able 
Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, government 
tion Contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to use deferred 
Ment unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the value of the tuition 
to ards by $3,000 or more. Under such circumstances the student may be permitted 
balan One hall of the amount due at the time of registration and to defer the 
rae dents who fail to make any payment when due will be charged interest at the 
Week, 12 percent per annum. Students who fail to make full payment by the eighth 
due ded classes will be charged a $50 late-payment fee. Accounts that become past 
^ ill be financially encumbered. In the event a student s account is financially 
Umbered, the student forfeits rights to the use of deferred payment in future 
-sters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the registrar to withhold 
ades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other academic 
à mation unti] the account is settled. In addition, applications for institutional 
t Dee erat financial aid cannot be processed until all encumbrances, including 
a ~ Or unpaid emergency loans, have been paid. Accounts that must be referred 
Collection service will be assessed all collection costs, including fees charged by 
Collection agency. 
nens auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students registered 
1 
SeyeecePtance by the University ofa student's fees does not in any way obligate the 
Se E of Medicine and Health Sciences to accept the student for any subsequent 
€ster or summer session, and the right is reserved to require the withdrawal of 


lo 
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i syecutive 
any student whenever, in the interest of the student or the School, the Execut 
Committee of the Medical Center deems it advisable to do so 


Returned Check Policy—A student whose check is returned unpaid by the batt 
for any reason will be charged a returned check fee. If the check is not paid wit 
15 days, the student's account will be financially encumbered, with the S4 
restrictions and penalties as for late payment enumerated above 


GW Monthly Payment Plan—The | /niversity's Monthly Payment Plan is available 
to all students. Upon receipt of the appropriate application, the University V^ 
establish an account and mail payment coupons and envelopes for use to e: 
proper credit of payments. The plan covers an academic year (excluding sum 
sessions) and requires ten monthly payments, May through February. Payme 
must be received by the 10th of each month. If a decision is made after May t0 de 
this plan, all missed payments must be made to bring the account current t jan 
time participation is initiated. There is no charge and no interest for using theP 
if all payments are made as scheduled 


sal pro” 
Commercial Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans—Several commercial p M 
grams for parents who wish to pay for college on a monthly basis are aval 
Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life insurance policy in the cont 
For specific details and applications, address inquiries to the following: 


Mellon Bank Edu-Check Plan, PO. Box 8888, Wilmington, Del. 19899 6 

Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plans, 53 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 021 

School-Chex, Irving Trust Company, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 1000 gank, 

Educational Loan Program, Consumer Credit Department, Riggs National 
1120 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 

The Tuition Plan, Inc., 57 Regional Drive, Concord, N.H. 03301 


Withdrawals and Refunds dule 
Applications for withdrawal from the 1 niversity or for change in class € t 
must be made in person or in writing to the dean. Notification to an instruct 
an acceptable notice. Financial aid recipients must notify the Office of ` 
Financial Aid in writing 


»stef 
In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semen 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accc rdance with the following sched¥ 
the fall and spring semesters 
1. Complete withdrawal from all courses (on campus students): 80$ | 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the first week of classes. . 60% ] 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the sec ond week of classes. .-'' 40» | 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the third week of classes. . - 25% | 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the fourth week of classes . +’ “None 


Withdrawal dated after the fourth week of classes n charge 
. Partial withdrawal. If the change in program results in a lower tuition € 
the refund schedule above applies to the difference. pudent 
3. Withdrawal from Year III of the M.D. program. The school is aware that pet ol 
wishing to transfer to another university between the second and third Ye. 
the M.D. program may need to register for Year III at this School before d has 
word of acceptance from the intended new program. Therefore, if a stu hat the 
informed the School that he or she is attempting to transfer and learns : at this 
transfer application has been successful only after registering for Year "E 
University, the following refund schedule will apply: 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the fourth week of 
Year III classes Yo 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the eighth week of 90% 
Year III classes. 1 M 
Withdrawal dated after the eighth week of Year 3 classes 


N 


€ 


100 % 


i None 
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" Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall and food 
Service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements 
' mer Sessions. In cases of authorized withdrawals from courses, refunds of 7596 
Of tuition and fees will be made for courses dropped within the first seven calendar 
ys following the scheduled registration day. No refund will be made for courses 
hereafter 
* Refund schedule for off-campus students 


€r the first class meeting, but before the third class meeting. . 80% 
fter the third class meeting, but before the fifth class meeting À 50% 
€r the fifth class meeting... . j .. None 


^9 refund will be made for sessions of less than 21 days 


mine above information regarding cancellation of tuition charges and fees after 
E Tawal from the University may not apply to entering students who are 
for Dents of federal aid; those students should contact the Student Accounts Office 
the applicable cancellation schedule 
Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guidelines for refunds 
E Opted by the American Council on Education. Federal regulations require that 
ncial aid recipients use such refunds to repay financial aid received for that 
“M€ster's attendance. This policy applies to institutional aid as well. 
| n no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from classes. 
i Uthorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given a 
*nt who does not have a clear financial record. 
bay, ents are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
ing arrangements in the community. 


Student Life 


tab fce of the Vice President for Student and Academic Support Services 
inchy oe policy and procedures for those departments that affect student life, 
Inv. ng the offices of Admissions, Student Financial Assistance, Campus Life, 
iY Police, Athletics and Recreation, and the Dean of Students (which 
Inte es the Student Health Service, the Counseling Center, the Career Center, 
Mational Services, Disabled Student Services, and the Multicultural Student 
taj ices Center). More detailed information on these and other activities is con- 
in the Student Handbook. 


Stug, 
t Health Service 


E Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic staffed by physicians, nurse 
a “tioners, and physician assistants who can evaluate and treat most of students 
ical problems. Visits should be arranged by appointment; urgent problems 
im: 9€ seen on a walk-in basis if necessary. Charges may be incurred for labwork, 
ter Uhizations, allergy supplies, and medication. Psychiatric evaluation and short- 
and therapy appointments and crisis intervention are available. Health education 
Outreach programs on a variety of topics are provided throughout the year. 
Se OF Serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student Health 
bia go is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the University Hos- 
., OF treatment. All fees are the responsibility of the student. 
tr dents must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to receive 
Ment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in off-campus programs 
sa Continuing education programs are not eligible. Bills incurred from all services 
Wo *red outside the Student Health Service (for example, X-ray work, laboratory 
and office visits to private physicians) are the responsibility of the student. 


Health and Accident Insurance—The University recommends that all students 
Covered by health and accident insurance. For information on group health 
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, scu dent 
insurance options through the University, students should contact the sudé 
Health Service or Office of the Dean of Students. All students in the M.D. and he 
sciences programs are required to have health and accident insurance. 


Housing and Food Service 

ns are 
ear 
has 


The University’s residence halls and meals-per-week food service optio! 
operated on a traditional academic calendar year basis (late August through f 
May). To serve those students who do not follow this calendar, the Universit) 
developed the options described below wag RE 

For assistance in locating area housing, contact the Off Campus Housing ; 
source Center, which maintains computer listings of rental apartments, rooms? 
houses. Bulletin boards are also available to advertise for roommates, availa į 
housing, or housing wanted. Call (202)994-7221 for hours of operation and à 
tional information ton 

GW Dining Services offers a convenient meal plan « ption for the busy student 
the go. A Colonial Gold Card can be purchased for as little as a $50 initial dep? 
Additional deposits can be made in any amount over $25. All deposits af 
exempt for students. Colonial Gold Cards can be used in any GW dining facility i 
are accepted by several area restaurants. If you desire a more traditional meal Ps 
Dining Services also offers plans ranging from 10 to 19 meals per week. All y | 
per-week plans also provide Colonial Cash, an option similar to Colonial € m 

Additional information on residence halls and food service is also available d 
the Office of Residential Life, Rice Hall, Suite 402, 2121 I Street, N.W., 0f * 
(202)994-6688 


University Counseling Center 


The University Counseling Center was established to help students resolve p. 
sonal, social, career, and study problems that can interfere with their acade 
success. Services include workshops and groups on topics that include study $ 
procrastination prevention, stress management, conflict management, an 
ing self-esteem; clinical services, including crisis intervention, brief person 
seling, and referral assistance; and consultation and training programs for $ 
faculty, and staff groups p 

The Center administers the Miller Analogies Test, GW admissions test: ' 
special assessments for business and industry. Career counseling and rer 
services are available to GW students, faculty, staff, alumni, and individuals fro™ 
greater Washington community 

Students with disabilities are asked to call ahead so that arrangement 
made to adapt services or to meet at an accessible site 


gills, 


al cou 
pudent 


S can be 


Cloyd Heck Marvin Center a 
6t i » : bgt rvic v 
The Marvin Center is the campus community center, offering programs, 5 t also 
and facilities for students, faculty, staff, alumni, and University guests. rd, the 
provides facilities for programs conducted by the University Program Bot ersitl 
academic departments that include the performing arts, and other Un! 


organizations 
Facilities 


Walter G. Ross Hall tities 

" 1 , n» -« facilite: 
Walter G. Ross Hall, opened in 1973, houses the teaching and laboratory aC ck 
for students in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. It occupies a Cit) 


on the northwest edge of the University campus 
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“ducational Support Services 

* Broup of core facilities and services supports the educational, clinical, and 
esearch programs of the Medical Center. Coc dinated under the Office of Aca- 
mic Affairs, these services include the following 


Office of Educational Resources (Shelley A. Bader, M.L.S., Ed.D., Director)—This 
Mice coordinates information and educational support services for the Medical 
enter through the Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library and Biomedical Com 
Munications, 

The librarv’s collection includes nearly 108,000 volumes, 24,000 monographs, 
110,000 bound journals, and 1,700 active journals The library maintains an exten- 
Sive audiovisual study center and microcomputer laboratory including video pro- 
Sams, c ymputer-aided instruction, software, and interactive media for all compo- 
Tents of the curriculum. A locally mounted subset of the National Library of 
Medicine's menune database is available as well as other information and biblio- 
Waphic databases and electronic mail 

Biomedical Communications supports the professional activities of Medical 
"nter faculty, staff, and students requiring photographic, illustrative, graphic, and 
Print media, 


ope of Information Technology (Pierre S. Pincetl, M.D Chief Information 
er)_This office offers computer assistance in such areas as test scoring, 
Valuation of student feedback, course registration, continuing medical education 
edit reporting, conference management, and automation of library procedures 
"d inventories. The office also supports small databases for research projects that 
quire interactive data maintenance or use forms that can be optically scanned, 

itcan transmit data to the University Computer Center for more sophisticated 
"cessing 


Office of Education (Rhonda M Goldberg, M.A., Director)—The Office of 
ducation works with faculty and students to improve the educati mal environ- 
Ent. It conducts evaluations of courses and curricula and works toward the 
Stablishment of effective systems for evaluating student performance 


The George Washington University Hospital 
The Ger ge Washington University He spital, adjacent to the School of Medicine and 
seth Sciences, is an acute-care facility licensed to operate 501 beds. The hospital 
Waves as the primary teaching site for students in the School of Medicine and 
lealth Sciences and for more than 400 physicians participating in the 19 accredited 
Postgraduate training programs offered by the Medical Center. The hospital re- 
Ords more than 17,000 patient admissions each year and provides a broad range of 
“ttiary care services to an equally broad-based patient population 
1 The Medical Faculty Associates (MFA) is the multi-specialty group practice of the 
culty of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, c mprised of approximately 
) physicians who are full-time members of the teaching faculty and others who 
“Ve part-time appointments. They represent the full range of medical specialties, 
Ac uding hospital-based practices such as anesthesiology and emergency medi- 
"Ine, with subspecialists in all major fields except pediatrics. Primary care physi- 
“ans Practice and teach general internal medicine, pediatrics, family practice, and 
“tiatrics 
_ The Ambulatory Care Center, which logs more than 35,000 patient visits per 
Rt, is the primary ambulatory teaching site for the Scho yof Medicine and Health 
«ences and for the graduate medical education programs Most of the out-patient 
"ire is provided in private, office-type settings; some primary care is delivered by 
mu ti-disciplinary teams. The MFA also staffs a growing number of satellite facilities, 
Oth single-specialty and multi-specialty, that provide sites for teaching and clinical 
are within the Washingt yn suburbs 
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The George Washington University Health Plan (GWUHP), a health € 
nance organization, opened in 1972 to provide patient care and to provide stude 


and house staff with educational experience in à prepaid health plan setting. 
GWUHP has more than 80,000 subscribers 


Affiliated Hospitals and Research Centers 


Children’s National Medical Center— Children's is the site for the schools 
Department of Pediatrics and offers a c mprehensive clerkship experience 
third-year students and a variety of elective opportunities in the fourth year. " 
hospital provides primary and tertiary care to children in the greater Washing! 
area and is a referral center for children throughout the world. 1 

Fairfax Hospital —This 656-bed ve luntary community teaching hospital, parte 
a four-hospital system, serves a burgeoning suburban area and provides all per 
services, including psychiatry. Fairfax He spital offers a rotating internship prog* i 
a school of medical technok gy, and clinical facilities for a school of prac E 
nursing. Students of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences serve at T 
hospital in clinical clerkship and elective programs. Fairfax Hospital is an afilia 4 
hospital for residency training in obstetrics and gynecology in the George washin 
ton University Medical Center Pri gram. 


Tbe Jerome H. Holland Laboratory -One of the nation's premier reseató 
centers in biomedical science, the Jerome Holland Laboratory (the research? 
development division of the American Red Cross), formally affiliated with 
George Washington University School of Medicine and Health Sciences in 15 ail 
group of Holland Laboratory scientists will join GW scientists to form the ne us 
established, interdisciplinary GW Center for Me lecular Medicine, which will fo 


"ny $1 
its research on basic disease mechanisms, with emphasis on how change 
molecular structure cause disease 


sical 

Holy Cross Hospital—Holy Cross, a 450-bed hospital, is a primary die 

campus that provides students with firsthand exposure to the practice of medic 1 

in the community. It is a private, voluntary facility that provides a full ran 
medical, surgical, and pediatric services for a gr« wing suburban population. 


> E : etr 
hospital has consistently had one of the highest occupancy rates in the m 
politan area. 


National Naval Medical Center —The National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda 
Maryland, is a 500-bed general hospital that offers a wide range of specia " 
services, clinical research, and educational programs. Medical care is provider 
active-duty and retired military personnel and their dependents. It is à Prap. 
referral center for thoracic and cardiovascular surgery as well as for cancer ther 2 
The teaching staff directs internship, residency, and fellowship programs " 
specialties 


sychi- 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital—Saint Elizabeths Hc spital, formerly a feder: al pero 
atric facility established by an 1852 Act of Congress, is now operated by the esd 
of Columbia. Medical students at George Washington University use the facili 
Saint Elizabeths for part of their clinical psychiatric training. A continuing pec 
program is conducted at the hospital under a « operative arrangement W neil 
National Institute of Mental Health. The hospital maintains an up-to-date ^ 
sciences library. : 
Veterans Administration Medical Center —This 7 )8-bed medical center hee 
medicine, surgery, neurology, and psychiatry bed services. Other clinical P: A 
include radiology, nuclear medicine, labx ratory (pathology), rehabilitation ^ 
cine, and radiation therapy. A 120-bed nursing home has recently been open 
any ume, 140 residents and nearly 100 medical students are receiving training 4 


At 
tthe 
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VAMC , 
sing under the supervision of 120 full-time staff physicians and a number of part- 
E Staff physicians, consultants, and attending physicians. Specialized-care pro- 
Sens include drug and alcohol rehabilitation, open-heart surgery, radiation ther- 
PY, and an extensive dialysis program 


Washington Hospital Center—This 821-bed private, not-for-profit institution 
*tves the greater Washington area through patient care, teaching, and research. A 
*bed intensive care tower supports the trauma and medical services, the cardiol- 
EM open-heart surgery programs, and the area's only adult burn service. The 
„ter offers approved postgraduate programs in all specialties except psychiatry 
» pediatrics for 205 residents and fellows. In addition, clinical rotations or 
“aching programs are provided for nurses, medic al technologists, and other health 
Sciences professionals 


Committees 1994—95 


Academic Freedom and Ethics, B. Wessels, Chair 
; missions and Advanced Standing, L. d'Angelo, Chair 
qoointmenus, Promotions, and Tenure, M McGrath, Chair 
tnuing Medical Education, S. Deutsch, Chair 
“Cation Council, J. Wiener, Chair 
y cational Evaluation, P. White, Chair 
E v Barnebei, Chair 
b Sciences Graduate Student Evaluation, S. Sofaer, Chair 
ealth Sciences Programs, J. Voss, Chair 
lic Relations, R. Edelson, Chair 
earch, G. Fiskum, Chair 


Alumni Associations 


Gener 35^ 
al Alumni Association 


Ihe objectives of this association are to unite the graduates who wish to associate 
fom for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes and to 
lote the general welfare of the University 
beelembership in the association is conveyed automatically to anyone who has 
n graduated from any school or division of the University. Anyone who has 
“Med 15 credit hours or the equivalent at the University, who has left the 
Niversity in good standing, and whose class has graduated is eligible for 
“Mbership 
E Ge erning Board, composed of members representing the constituent alumni 
volus ; niversity's schools and colleges, directs the activities of the association. The 
Mela leadership of the association works closely with the staff of the Alumni 
lied n Office in carrying out ass¢ ciation affairs. The association may be con- 
through the Alumni Relations Office 


Medica 


0j 


Alumni Association 


Sd Medical Alumni Association and the Medical Alumni Office are dedicated 
-Strengthening the positive reciprocal relationship between the School of Medi- 
ne and Health Sciences and its alumni by offering graduates tangible oppor- 
ee to be involved in the life and support of the School. A key part of this 
Shoo! is to communicate the achievements and concerns of the alumni to the 
Se Sol and to each other, and the accomplishments, aspirations, and needs of the 
sae and its students to the alumni. Medical students are actively involved in the 
*rnance of the association and their representatives serve on the Council 
*entral to the association's goals are programs that support students. In addition 
the Medical Alumni Annual Fund, which raises money for student assistance, 
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these include the Catherine Breen Emergency Loan Fund, the Alumni joo 
Breakfast Program for students trav eling to residency interviews and profess! he 
meetings, and the Physicians Courtesy Pr« gram. Programs for alumni include ty 
annual Medical Alumni Reunion Weekend and the Class Reunion Pre gram Anadi 
recognition program is in place, including extensive cc verage of alumni news 
GW Medicine. E 

Membership in the association includes the M.D graduates of the Scho?” 
Doctors of Medicine who have completed postgraduate training in The Georg 
Washington University Hospital, and all current medical students. The Mê "d 
Alumni Association and GW Medical Alumni Office are located on the 2nd floot 
Ross Hall 


The Doctor of Medicine Degree Program 


Admission 


The George Washington University School of Medicine and Health Sciences seeks 
10 admit intellectually gifted, empathetic, and mature students who have the 
Capacity to excel in the science and art of medicine. Updated information on 
Admission requirements, the application process, the program and the curriculum 
, Provided in a brochure available from the School's Office of Admissions. Appli 
fants are encouraged to review this document carefully 


Admisc; ; 
dmission Requirements 


Tobe considered for admission to the Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) degree program, 
*Pplicants must have successfully completed a minimum of 90 credit hours at an 
“credited U.S. or Canadian institution of higher education. Professional school 
atm may be applied toward fulfillment of this minimum requirement « nly if the 
|. dit has already been accepted by the applicant's college or university tow ard a 
achelor’s degree. (Under the quarter system, a credit is two-thirds of a credit 
Our.) In most instances, applicants should complete four full years of undergradu- 
ate Study; only exceptional applicants are accepted upon completion of the mini- 
mum requirements 
, An early selection program enables George Washington University undergradu- 
Es to apply to the medical school at the end of the sophomore year Those stu- 
Ents accepted create a broad and vigorous program tailored to promote intel- 
“ctual growth during their last two years in college. After graduation, they enter 
* MD program. Applications and letters of evaluation are due in mid-May. 
Ontact the Office of Admissions for more detailed information 
bes ne following course work must be completed with satisfactory achievement 
fore the applicant can be certified for matriculation. All required science courses 
ust include sufficient laboratory work to ensure familiarity with the experimental 
ethods and techniques of the disciplines 
i 02- -eight credit hours, including two credit hours of laboratory, in general 
Ogy or zoology, but not in botany 
Chemistry. eight credit hours of general inorganic chemistry (which may 
mn qualitative analysis), including two credit hours of laboratory, and eight 
it hours of organic chemistry, including two credit hours of laboratory. 
Physics- eight credit hours, including at least two credit hours of laboratory. 
tan ish six credit hours in composition and literature, which may be the 
Ndard introductory college courses or their equivalents 
ak number of required courses has been kept to a minimum to enable college 
'ents to pursue their own interests in depth. The admissions committee has no 
Preference with regard to the applicant's major area of study Applicants with 
s in the arts, humanities, and social sciences are as admissible as applicants 
Science majors. The committee does expect, however, that work in the stu- 
E $ chosen area of concentration as well as in the required science courses will 
€ct scholarly interests and show evidence of significant achievement 
M Applicants must submit scores on the Medical College Admission Test (MCAT) 
M T scores will be valid only if the test was taken within three years of the date of 
P€cted matriculation 


573222 
Dplication Procedure 


For Admission to tbe First-Year Class—The School participates in the American 
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tion to schools selected by the applicant. The AMCAS application deadline P 
December 1 of the year preceding that for which admission is sought 4 

When it receives the AMCAS application, the Office of Admissions W ill send the 
applicant a supplemental application requesting information not included om! e 
AMCAS application. The supplemental application and letters of recommendation 
must be returned with the nonrefundable supplemental application fee ( $55) 9 
later than January 15. After these materials are review ed, some applicants will be 
asked to submit letters of evaluation. The admissions committee will then invite 
most promising candidates to come for personal interviews Applicants will à 
informed of the committee's final decision as soon after the interviews as possibl 


„reden 
Although it does not assume an obligation to report missing or erroneous crede 


al 
tials, the admissions office will try to contact the applicant if it is noted th 


necessary credentials are missing A 
The School also participates in the AMCAS Early Decision Pr gram Interest 
applicants should read the AMCAS information booklet included with the AM@? — , 
application materials. Early decision applicants should be aware that (1) they Wed 
submit their applications by August 1 of the year preceding that for which adm" 
sion is sought, and (2) their supplemental applications and all letters of recommen 
dation and transcripts must be received by the Office of Admissions no later W4 
September 1. Decisions on these applications are usually made by October $ 

Applicants should refer to the AMCAS information booklet and to the admission 
brochure available from the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Office A 
Admissions for the most up-to-date information available at the time of applicatio 
Details included in those sources supersede information contained in this Bullet” 

All applicants are reminded that the submission of false or misleading inform o 
tion on application forms or in connection with the application process Wi he 
grounds for rejection. If such submission is discovered after entrance into U^ 
School or award of a degree, it will be grounds for dismissal or for revocation of the 
degree 

For Admission With Advanced Standing—Information and applications e 
admission with advanced standing should be obtained from the Office of Adm" 
sions (M.D. Program), School of Medicine and Health Sciences, 2300 I Street, M" 
Washington, D.C. 20037 -fof 

Applications may be submitted for either the second or third year. Applicant 
advanced standing must meet all requirements for admission to the first ane » 
second year of study in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences (see Admiss* 
Requirements) lica" 

All applicants must submit the advanced standing application and the app 
tion fee by mid-May, along with three letters of recommendation. If accepte 
official transcripts will be required. The admissions committee will request be 
interview with selected students. Detailed information and guidelines may 
obtained from the Office of Admissions in February of the intended year of trans d 


Selection Procedures 


To process first-year applications fairly and expeditiously, the School an i 
evaluation procedure that screens applicants on the basis of undergraduate oe 
(taking into account improvement in performance in later years), MCAT $00 ef 
graduate course work, and pertinent extracurricular activities, work experien, 
research, and volunteer activities. Some additional consideration is given oag 
cants from the Washington metropolitan area and to applicants from GE% 
Washington University. There are no age limits 

Following this initial screening, the Admissions Committee then inv 
1,000 applicants for personal interviews. sation 15 

When all credentials and interview reports are available, the applicat? ue | 
reviewed by the admissions committee. Although grades and MCAT Score 
considered, the committee relies heavily on the essay portions of the applicé 


ites about 


ation: 
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letters of evaluation, and interview reports in assessing those motivational and 
Personal characteristics it feels are important in future physicians. 

Applicants who are offered a place in the class are required, within two weeks, to 
tify the Office of Admissions (M.D. Program), School of Medicine and Health 
Xiences, in writing, of their intent to accept the place reserved. A substantial 
*Posit is required by July 1 and is credited toward the first semester's tuition. 


Program of Study 


The Curriculum leading to the Doctor of Medicine degree prepares students for 
te ssional lives of continuous learning. It is presumed that all graduates will seek 
itional training before assuming complete responsibility for independent clini- 
€cision making. 
€ curriculum is designed to provide education that is comprehensive enough 
“Prepare graduates for generalist careers and to allow students the experience on 
ed to base career selection. It is also sufficiently trim to permit sound educa- 
Nal progress. 
N order to facilitate the need for earlier patient exposure, a new course titled 
€ Practice of Medicine was initiated in the fall of 1993. The first phase of this 
in Places every student with a practicing clinician every other week through- 
(ing ears I and II. On alternate weeks during Year I, clinical assessment skills 
ite poing learning to take a history and perform the core physical examination) 
ught and evaluated. In the first year, students concentrate primarily on normal 
Uman biology and function, with courses in anatomy and biochemistry in the first 
Mester and physiology, microbiology, and neurobiology in the second. The 
cond year continues integrating clinical information and basic sciences, with a 
“cus on abnormal human biology; the Practice of Medicine course continues its 
'éceptorships and small-group clinical skills development and discussions. 
| During the final two years, the program consists of required clerkships and 
CH Sequences designed to prepare the student for graduate training. Basic 
nce content will be reintroduced and reinforced as the Practice of Medicine 
lUrse continues. Basic science concepts and clinical practice are integrated 
Toughout the four-year curriculum. 
a ird-year clerkships are required in medicine, surgery, pediatrics, obstetrics 
ine ecology, psychiatry, primary care, anesthesiology, and emergency medi- 
- Fourth-year students complete an acting internship in medicine, pediatrics, or 
ily medicine; a nonclinical (didactic) course; a course in neuroscience, emer- 
^i medicine, and anesthesiology; and 24 weeks of electives. Four weeks of 
ives must be in surgical subspecialties. 
E Variety of elective experiences are available at the University and its affiliated 
Spitals; permission may be granted to take electives elsewhere 


Honors 


dents will be graduated "with distinction" if they have received no failing or 

itional grades during the four-year program leading to the Doctor of Medicine 

“er €e and either (1) have received Honors grades in at least 50 percent of the total 

E hours earned in required courses during the first three years or (2) have 

i ived Honors grades in more than 45 percent of the total credit hours earned in 

area courses during the first three years and have been recommended by a 
ty committee on the basis of a strong fourth-year performance. 


Joint Degree Programs 


l 
"tegrated Bachelor of Arts/Doctor of Medicine 


bee University offers a seven-year integrated B.A/M.D. program. The program has 
N designed for honors students of high ability and maturity who have decided, 
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before applying to college, that they wish to become physicians and wan : 
accomplish that goal in a shorter amount of time and at a k wer overall cost than! 
usual. Detailed information on this program is available through the GW under 
graduate Admissions Office 


tto 


Integrated Engineering and Medicine Program 


The Integrated Engineering and Medicine Pr: gram is offered to highly qualifie? 
high school students interested in pursuing a degree program in the Schoo ad 
Engineering and Applied Science, followed bv an M D. degree. Students reg 
for four years in each of the two schools, with their progress reviewed annus" 
Detailed information on this new program is available through the GW | nder 
graduate Admissions Office and the admissions office in the School of Engineer 
and Applied Science 


Joint Doctor of Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy 


In cooperation with Columbian College and Graduate School « f Arts and science 
a dual program is available to qualified students who seek both the Doct 
Medicine and Doctor of Philos: phy degrees. The requirements that mos ed 
fulfilled for both degrees are identical to those currently and separately establish 
in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences and Columbian € ollege and Gf? 
ate School of Arts and Sciences vain 
To enter the joint degree program, a prospective student must apply for ander. 
admission to both Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Scie" 


; ! the 
and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences If admitted to both schools; 


ig ey „ard the 
student may apply for affiliation with the joint degree program. Work toward, 


Ph.D. is performed under the jurisdiction of a departmental doctoral commi 
and is available in more than 50 research fields _ — 

A student working toward these degrees may apply a maximum of 24 p 
hours of approved work taken in the M.D program toward the minimum pid 
hours of course work required to qualify for the General or Cumulative ^ 
es 


tion for Ph.D. candidacy. This course work is normallv taken during the sen m 
that alternate with the medical pre gram and in the years following the award o! n 
M.D. degree. The student's research for the disser tation may begin concurfe? 
with the final 24 credit hours of graduate course work leading to the Gener? m 
Cumulative Examination. The estimated time for completion of this joint prog 
is six years «or of 

Details of the requirements for the degrees of Master of Science and Doc 
Philosophy are included in the Graduate Programs Bulletin of the Univer 6, 
available from Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Scien 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 


Joint Doctor of Medicine and Master Of Public Health à 
) p 
uncle” 


Students who wish to pursue the Master of Public Health degree in conj " 
g Tho: 


with the Doctor of Medicine degree must apply separately to each program nouni 
admitted must fulfill all requirements for each degree, although a limited call for 
of credit may be applied toward both degrees with the approval of the aean ^. 


$, 
me 'e perio 
academic affairs. By taking M.P.H. courses during the summer and elective PS 


Division of Special Programs 


ed 

ich select 

A special division has been created to allow flexibility in the pace at which $ ee 
> SC , 
students may proceed toward the M.D degree. In most U.S medical rer oF 


— me» e 
including GW, students are required to take a full load of courses each sem 
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Türter. The Division of Special Programs offers the opportunity to take courses at a 
"&elerateq pace. At the present time, it is not a division to which students may 
ply directly. Access is offered by administrative action, on advice of the Admis- 
“ons Committee, or in some cases, follow ing faculty review of academic perfor- 


Mance, There are currently two programs within the Division 


Pivo. v; 
!I-Year Program 


The decelerated Five-Year Program enables selected students to spread the highly 
Mpressed work of the first year of the M.D program over two years. Applicants 
Te invited to enter this program if, in the view of the Admissions Committee, they 
NOW great promise but present cause for concern because of weaknesses or 
tberrances in academic preparation. Typical examples would be an applicant with 
relatively low or inconsistent grades or MCAT, or a long period intervening be- 
ween completi n of undergraduate work and application to medical school. If in 
v View of the Admissions Committee and administration there is a reasonable 
“Pectation that the student's preparation for the remainder of the program would 
be Strengthened by deceleration in the first-year program, the student may be 
ited into the program. Courses are taken with students in the four-year program 
continue beyond the first year, five-year program students must achieve grades 
a Ower than one standard deviation below the mean for all medical students in 
ch course of more than two credits. (This is usually higher than the minimum 
vel of performance required for a grade of "Pass.") 


Remedial Program 


Students who have experienced academic difficulties that cannot be addressed 
i "Ing the summer, or that require repetition of one or more major courses during 
following academic year, may be assigned to the Division of Special Programs to 
€ those particular courses. This occurs by administrative action following faculty 
‘view, and enables students to retake courses without paying full tuition (see 
below), 
Cr Tuition. —Tuition in the Division of Special Programs is based on the number of 
E hours taken. The fee per credit hour is derived by dividing the annual tuition 
th: M.D. candidates by the number of credit hours regularly taken by stude nts in 
w ear. Thus, for students in the Five-Year Program, the tuition for first-year 
mais is divided over two years K r students in the Remedial Program, ——— 
X “only for those courses in which the student is enrolled Folk wing successfu 
""bletion of the decelerated first year, students enter the second-year program 
*r the regulations for all four-year students 


Regulations for M.D. Candidates 
"ampie 


Stude 
y, den 


: ts enrolled in the M.D. program are required to c nfi rm to, and are entitled 
»the benefits of, the Guide to Student Rights and Responsibilities (hereinafter “the 
mic’): as well as all other rules, regulations, and policies with University-wide 
nblicability However, because of the unique curriculum and degree pem 
Th 'S of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, the 1 niversity Board of 

Stees has established the follow ing Regulations for M.D. Candidates (hereinafter 
mes lations”) Certain pr« cedures in these Regulations are designed to supple- 
E. Policies established by the Guide. For instance, the process set forth in 
in, 9^ 7 Of Article B of these Regulations is designed to provide protection against 
(p Oper academic evaluation as guaranteed by Article II, Section B of the Guide 
Reg. ection Against Improper Academic Evaluation). Other pr cedures in these 
ing ations are meant to replace procedures set forth in the Guide in most 
- "InCes, For example, all cases involving alleged misconduct by M.D. candidates 
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will be processed under these Regulations, unless the School of Medicine and 
Health Sciences dean for academic affairs or his/her designee (hereinafter | e t 
for academic affairs") decides in a particular case to have the case processed un E 
the Guide's Code of Student Conduct. In the case of any inc msistency or ambigui 
between these Regulations and University-wide rules, regulations, and poli 
including the Guide, these Regulations shall govern 
A. General | 
1. The minimum requirement for the M.D degree will be the completion ofal 
courses designated by the School's Faculty Senate to be required, g^ 
passing grade in all courses taken, whether required or not, other MD. 
electives in the first and second years. (Minimum requirements for y 
candidates in the Doctor of Medicine Special Programs are different ? 
such students are referred to Article I of these Regulations for a stateme 
regarding modified minimum requirements.) s 
2. Using the guidelines below, the Education Council will periodically der, 
mine and report to the School's Faculty Senate on the appropriate num 
credits for all courses 


an 


First- and Second-Year Courses: m 
a. One credit hour for each hour of lecture time per week per seme 
adjusted as appropriate. 

b. One credit hour for each two or three hours of laboratory and/O a 
group teaching time per week per semester, adjusted if appropr!? 
Third- and Fourth-Year Courses: -fot 
c. Five credit hours for each four-week experience; three credit hout 

each two-week experience 


r smal! 


B. Evaluation of Academic Performance 


1. The faculty is responsible for evaluating the performance of students 
meaningful, useful, and timely manner. The authority for assignme ary 
grades rests with academic departments or with faculty of interdiscip" e 
courses. Exceptions are the notations of Incomplete and Withdraw’ its 
below), which require the concurrence of the dean for academic 


t of 


at iS 
2. Departments are responsible for the assignment of grades on a basis du 
rational, just, and unbiased 
3. The grading system for all nonrequired electives will be: 
Pass (P) Fail (F) 


For all required courses and senior electives, the grading system vill Dé 
Honors (H) In Progress (IPG) 
Pass (P) Incomplete (1) 
Conditional (CN) Withdrawal (W) 
Fail (F) Exempt (EX) 
4. The following definitions apply: „detet 
Honors (H)—Those students whose performance in a subject © av 
mined by the responsible department to be of superior quality me 


assigned the grade of Honors (H). : 
Pass (P)—AIl students, with the exception of those defined above, 
performance in a subject meets the requirements established by the T€ 
sible department shall be assigned a grade of Pass (P) A 
Conditional (CN)—Those students who do not meet the minim jd 
quirements established by the responsible department, but W e medial 
reasonably be expected to do so through a limited program of r€ 
work, may be assigned the grade of Conditional (CN). 


hose 


6, 
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Fail (F)—Those students whose performance in a subject clearly falls so 
far below departmental passing standards that limited remedial work would 
be inadequate to correct the deficiencies shall be given a grade of Fail (F) 

In Progress (IPG)—The notation of IPG will be assigned to students in 
Courses that require more than one semester for completion. A grade will be 
assigned upon completion of the entire course in a subsequent semester 

Incomplete (I)—The notation of I will be assigned by the responsible 
faculty member or department when a student fails to complete all the 
required work in a course. Assignment of an Incomplete requires the 
concurrence of the dean for academic affairs on a case-by-case basis. A 
Student in the first or second year may not proceed into the work of the 
following year until a grade of I has been converted; a student in the third or 
fourth year must remove a grade of 1 prior to graduation. If not converted to 
à Pass, a grade of I will be changed automatically to a grade of F within 
one year 

Withdrawal (W )—The notation of W will be assigned only when a student 
IS unable to continue in the course for reasons acceptable to the dean for 
academic affairs. Such reasons may not include poor scholarship 


Exempt (EX)—The notation of EX will be assigned when a student proves 
competent in a subject and is excused by the responsible department; or 
When a student is given credit for passing an equivalent course in another 
institution acceptable to the department and the dean for academic affairs 


All departments must submit F and CN grades to the Office of the Dean for 
Academic Affairs as soon as possible after the student has completed a 
Course or clerkship 

A definition of work required to convert an F or CN shall be developed by 
the department, reviewed by the Committee on Educational Evaluation 
(otherwise known as the Educational Evaluation Committee, or EEC), and 
approved by the dean for academic affairs. Any F or CN grades must be 
Converted at a minimum to a Pass grade. A grade of F requires that the 
Student repeat the course or complete an equivalent remedial experience 
À grade of CN may be converted by a program of more limited work, as 
developed by the responsible department and approved by the EEC 

No student may proceed from the first to the second year or from the 
Second to the third year of the M.D. program without having first upgraded 
all grades of F and CN. Students with failing or conditional performances in 
third-year clerkships may remedy those deficiencies during the fourth year 
With the approval of the dean for academic affairs. Conditional or failing 
Brades in fourth-year courses shall be remedied in the fourth year prior to 
receiving the M.D. degree 

Performances upgraded from the conditional to the passing level will be 
8raded as CN/P. A student may elect to repeat the course, provided it is being 
offered, rather than undertake a limited remedial program to convert a 
Conditional grade. In that case, the initial grade remains CN and the re- 
peated course is listed and graded separately 

Failure to convert a CN within the period as proscribed by the dean for 
academic affairs shall result in automatic conversion of a CN to CN/F 


The dean for academic affairs will inform the EEC of the names of all students 
receiving grades of F or CN and submit their records to the Committee for 
valuation and recommendations 

Any student who considers a grade or evaluation to be unjust or inaccurate 
may, within 14 calendar days of receiving the grade, appeal in writing to the 
signer of the evaluation with a copy to the dean for academic affairs. The 
Student is deemed to have received the grade three days after mailing of the 
Official grade form. If the issue is not resolved to the student's satisfaction 
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4] it ifl 
within 30 calendar days of receipt of the grade, the student may appeal it! 


writing to the chair of the responsible department, setting forth the reaso™ 
for reconsidering the grade or evaluation. The student shall send a copy“ 
this written statement to the dean for academic affairs : 

Che chair shall conduct a review, consulting as appropriate with other 
faculty, staff, and the student, and convey a determination to the student : 
writing, with a copy to the dean for academic affairs. If the issue is 1? 
resolved to the student's satisfaction within 60 days of rec eipt of the gra 
and s/he wishes to appeal it further, s/he shall do so in writing to the dean lof 
academic affairs. In considering the student's appeal, the dean for academ™™ 
affairs is limited to determining whether or not the evaluational or grading 
procedures used were essentially the same as those used for other studen? 
in that course and, independent of that conclusion, whether or not ther s 
sufficient evidence of an unjust or erroneous evaluation. In carrying out Ü " 
task, the dean for academic affairs may, at his/her sole discretion, seek aim 
from an ad hoc committee formed to review the complaint There should ` 
both student and faculty representation on such a committee, but no men 
ber may be from the department in question ; 

Should the dean for academic affairs find that the grade or evaluation” 
unjust or inaccurate, s/he will, in consultation with the chair of the depo 
ment, determine an appropriate reevaluation procedure and/or grade 4 
the student. The decision of the dean for academic affairs is final excep! - 
case in which the decision involves the changing of a grade; a grade chang 
requires the concurrence of the EEC ag the 

Failure of the student to comply with these procedures, including 
stated time limits, indicates acceptance of the grade 


n is 


C. Academic Dismissal 


1. A student is at risk for academic dismissal under the following condition 
a. The student receives a grade of F in one or more required courses totaling 
14 or more credit hours in any academic year or totaling more than ^ 
credit hours in the M.D. program; aling 
b. The student receives grades of CN and/or F in required courses tot yt 
more than 20 credit hours of work in any academic year or totaling ™ 
than 30 credit hours in the M.D. program; ! 
c. The student receives a grade of CN or F in a required course OF $ 
elective when that student has previously been at risk for acc 
dismissal; or sified 
d. The student fails to meet any special requirement(s) previously spec fof 
for that student by the dean for academic affairs as a condition 
continuation in the M.D. program 


eniof 
jemk 


id senior 


that hav 
4 


All conditional (CN) and failing (F) grades in required courses af 
electives contribute to risk for academic dismissal, including those 


" - r : ng whether} 
been upgraded. When counting credit hours toward determining W ne pall 
student is at risk for academic dismissal, a CN downgraded to CN F ina 


count as an F. A failure in a course that was taken to remedy a grade of 
required course will count as an additional F he 
from t 


A student at risk for academic dismissal will receive notification upon 


dean for academic affairs that s/he is at risk. Notification will be made 


: in dismiss 
report of the grade that puts the student at risk for academic dism «E 
The EEC, in an advisory capacity to the dean for academic affairs, ent 


conduct a review of the student's academic record and any written State ely 
the student may wish to submit to the dean for academic affairs in 4 oe 
fashion. The review shall include an opportunity for the Committee tO rsitY 
with the student; since the meeting is not adversarial, neither the l nive EC 
nor the student shall have legal representation present. Thereafter, the 
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Will meet in executive session and develop a recommendation to the dean 
for academic affairs. The written recommendation will be submitted to the 
dean for academic affairs, along with the written documentation reviewed by 
the EEC 

- The dean for academic affairs will decide on a student's dismissal from, or 
Continuation in, the M.D. program. The dean, at his/her sole discretion, may 
meet with the student prior to making a determination. The decision of the 
dean shall be in writing and will include the reasons for the decision 

- The dean is not bound by the EEC recommendation. In the case of a student 
Who is allowed to continue in the M.D. program, the dean may modify the 
academic program and/or impose special conditions that may be continuing 
In nature. The decision of the dean for academic affairs is final 


D 
Irregular Progress 


l. Repetition of a Year 
Upon advice of the EEC, the dean for academic affairs may require that a 
Student in academic difficulty repeat a year, or s/he may permit a student at 
risk for dismissal to repeat a year. Requiring repetition of a year would be an 
Option if there was a pattern of academic problems that would be difficult or 
Impossible to remedy before the beginning of the next academic year. 
Permitting repetition of a year would be an option if the student was subject 
to dismissal on academic grounds but showed promise of mastering aca- 
demic material on an additional attempt and of proceeding without further 
major difficulty toward becoming a competent physician. A student eligible 
for promotion may be allowed to repeat a year at his/her own request 
: Leave of Absence 
Leave of absence, including the conditions and timing of the return, may 
be granted at the discretion of the dean for academic affairs. 
Withdrawal from the M.D Program 
In the event that a student who withdraws from the M.D. program 
Subsequently changes his/her mind and wishes to re-enter the program, s/he 
must reapply through the admissions process, as would any other applicant 
for medical school 


N 


3. 


È 


E : ; : 
Valuation of Professional Comportment 


p po onally, a student's behavior, or pattern of behaviors, may raise concerns as 
€ student's suitability to continue in the study of medicine. The process 
the aed below is intended to deal with behaviors that may be unacceptable to 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences or raise questions about the stu- 
"It's fitness for the practice of medicine 
l. When a problem with professional comportment (other than academic 
dishonesty) regarding a student is perceived, the observer will communi- 
Cate this concern to the dean for academic affairs. If the communication is 
Verbal, it must be confirmed immediately by a signed written statement or 
else it will not be pursued further. 


Upon receiving such a communication, the dean will create a confidential 
file in which all documents pertaining to the matter will be placed. The 
Contents of the file will be preserved for a period of time not less than five 
Years from the date of separation or graduation from the School of Medicine 
and Health Sciences. Access to this file will be restricted to the student under 
Consideration; the dean for academic affairs and his/her staff; the EEC; the 
Subcommittee on Professional Comportment of the EEC, if one is constitu- 
led; and attorneys for the University and student 
The dean for academic affairs will ne tify the student in writing that s/he has 

received a communication from someone who perceives that the student 


J 


9 
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has a problem with professional comportment. The notice will include? 

copy of these Regulations 

The dean for academic affairs will meet informally with the student 45 A” 

as possible. At that meeting, or as soon thereafter as possible, the dean" 

academic affairs may do one or more of the following 

a. Advise the student 

b. Recommend that the student seek professional assistance, at the students 
expense her 

c. Develop additional information through contacts with the student, his à 
peers, faculty, professional consultants, and/or any other source dee™ 
to have relevant information. With the student's concurrence, s/he may 
referred for a medical, psychiatric, and/or psychological evaluation. 
cost of such an evaluz iln will be paid by the University, and the stu a 
will be asked to authorize the profe ssional consult ant to make a wes 
report to the dean for ities in the student's confidential file. d 
authorization of the release of information regarding a psychiatre 
psychological evaluation shall be made only after the student has I? 
chance to review the written report 

d. Refer the case to a Subcommittee on Professional C ‘omportment. . ,, 

e. Suspend the student pending investigation and recommendation 9 
Subcommittee on Professional Comportment and/or the EEC " 

The involvement of, and actions taken by, the dean for academic affairs cá 

be continuing in nature 


Paragraphs 6 through 19 apply if tbe student is referred to a Subcom 
on Professional Comportment 


mittee 


od 
A Subcommittee on Professional Comportment and its chair will be ™ p^ 
by the chair of the EEC. The Subcommittee will consist of two students of 
the third and/or fourth vear of the M D. Program and two faculty, à at least 
of whom shall be a member of the EEC 


The dean for academic affairs will notify the student in writing d 
composition of the Subcommittee. The student will be allowed ten iere t0 
days from the mailing of this notice to object to z iny person 's appointme he 
the Subcommittee. Such objection must be sent to the Dean in writing: ther 
dean for academic affairs will, at his/her sole discretion, determine V r ; (0 
an objection warrants the appointment of one or more different perso 
the Subcommittee, who shall be selected as set forth in paragraph 9: 


The Subcommittee will investigate the allegation. The Subcommittee Y 

review the student's confidential file and interview him or her. The SU shes ef 
mittee also may gather and review other material and interview any O' 
person who the Subcommittee, at its sole discretion, has reason t 
may have relevant information to contribute. The Subcommittee, 
deems appropriate, may ask the dean to refer the student for 4 ay con 
psychiatric, or psychological evaluation so that the Subcommittee m4 


sider information such an evaluation would reveal aen 
à 
If the Subcommittee requests such an evaluation, the dean for aC? 


affairs will make such referral. No student may be compelled to be €Y oe Y" 
but if the student agrees to be evaluated, the cost will be bore, 4 sona! 
University and the student will be asked to authorize the pro 
consultant to make a written report to be included in the student: 
tial file. This authorization of the release of information de rived f jew 
evaluation shall be made only after the student has had a chance tO 
the written report 


me 
isor 4 
The student under review and/or the student’s attorney Of adv , the 


» not in 
attend the information-gathering sessions. These sessions are Artorney 
nature of an adversarial proceeding; the student and/or his or her à 


ll. 


l4 
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advisor may submit questions to be answered by persons interviewed by the 
Subcommittee, but the procedure regarding their questioning is left to the 
Sole discretion of the Subcommittee. The student may speak on his/her 
behalf and may submit other material. The legal rules of evidence, including, 
but not limited to, those rules regarding relevancy and hearsay, are not 
applicable. The student may suggest that the Subcommittee interview addi- 
tional persons, but the decision to interview such persons is left to the sole 
discretion of the Subcommittee. The student and the student's attorney or 
advisor cannot be present when the Subcommittee meets in executive 
Session. 

Meetings of the Subcommittee are confidential. Minutes of the Subcommit- 
tee will be placed in the student's confidential file upon the completion of 
the Subcommittee's review 


- The chair and all members shall be required to be present for all meetings of 


13, 


the Subcommittee 


The Subcommittee will make its final recommendation(s) to the dean for 
academic affairs. Such recommendation(s) will be in writing and shall 
include findings of fact and the reasons for the recommendation(s). The 
récommendation(s) could include, but are not limited to, one or more of the 
following: 


4. Advising the student 
b. Recommending that the student seek professional assistance, at the stu- 
dent's expense 
€. Recommending conditions with which the student must comply in order 
to continue in the M.D. program 
d. Recommending temporary suspension from the M.D. program 
€. Recommending dismissal from the M.D. program 
The Subcommittee shall make an additional recommendation regarding 
whether or not the confidential file will be made a part of the student's 
permanent academic file. 
If the Subcommittee recommends suspension or dismissal from the M.D. 
Program, or any modifications of the academic program, the matter will be 
referred to the EEC. The EEC will review the confidential file and the report 
of the Subcommittee. The chair of the Subcommittee will present the 
Subcommittee report to the EEC and will respond to inquiries from the EEC 
members. The student and/or his or her attorney or advisor may be present 
during the presentation of the Subcommittee chair and may submit a written 
Statement to the EEC. The student and/or his or her attorney or advisor will 
Dot be able to question the Subcommittee chair or the EEC members, or 
Present additional witnesses, and cannot be present when the EEC meets in 
€xecutive session. The student may be interviewed by the EEC if the student 
attends the meeting; however, this meeting shall not be a de novo hearing of 
the matter. The EEC will either remand the matter back to the Subcommittee 
ifadditional information is required, or it shall submit its written recommen- 
dations, along with those of the Subcommittee, to the dean for academic 
affairs 
The dean for academic affairs will review the student's confidential file, the 
report of the Subcommittee, and the report of the EEC, if any. The dean, at 
his/her sole discretion, may meet with the student prior to making his/her 
determination. 
The dean for academic affairs will take whatever action s/he deems appropri- 
ate, including dismissal of the student from the M.D. program. The dean will 
Inform the student in writing of his/her decision 


‘The student shall have 15 calendar days in which to appeal the decision of 


the dean for academic affairs. Such appeal shall be in writing and sent to the 
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vice president for medical affairs. The scope of this appeal is for the v^ 
president for medical affairs to determine whether the procedures sel s 
in these Regulations have been complied with. Failure to appeal the decis 
shall be deemed a waiver of any and all rights to challenge the dean 


decision, and shall be deemed an acceptance of the same he 
> T i 1 l the 
18. The vice president for medical affairs will make his/her decision Of! 


written record of the proceedings. His/her decision shall be final 
ed D! 
here 


f the 


19. At any time during the process, if the student in question is accompal! 
an attorney, the University will have its attorney present. The student t 
fore, is required to inform the Dean's Office two days in advance 0 
hearing if counsel is to be present 


The Honor Code 


1. Purpose 
The objective of the Honor Code is to foster a sense of trust, respons! tts 
and professionalism among students and between students and faculty. 
fundamental goals are to promote ethical behavior, to ensure the integ™ y 
the academic enterprise, and to develop in students a sense of responsi y i 
to maintain the honor of the medical profession. This code of behavio 
designed to assist in the personal and intellectual development o! he 
medical student on the journey to becoming a physician and member - " 
medical community. All members of the medical community must #1 
countable to themselves and others 


pilit}. 


N 


Student Responsibilities 


a. Students will not 
(1) Give or receive aid during an examination. 
(2) Give or receive unpermitted aid in assignments 
(3) Plagiarize any source in the preparation of academic på 
clinical presentations 
(4) Falsify any clinical report or experimental results 
(5) Infringe upon the rights of other students to fair and equa 
educational materials. y 
(6) Violate any other commonly understood principles of 4 
honesty. «ed 


pers or 


access t0 


cadem" 


b. No code can explicitly enumerate all conceivable instances of p 
conduct. In situations where the boundaries of proper conduct 
clear, the student has the responsibility to seek clarification fron 
appropriate Honor Code Council member(s), faculty member(s5^ 
deans i a of 

c. Each student has the responsibility to participate in the enforce" the 
this Code. Failure to take appropriate action is in itself a violation € 
Code E 

d. The student must agree to participate in the enforcement of this 
Code and, upon matriculation, must sign a statement agreeing oe 
its principles while enrolled at The George Washington University“ " 
of Medicine and Health Sciences 


I jono! 


jl 
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3. Faculty Responsibilities 
Each faculty member has the responsibility to participate in th ays if 
ment, promotion, and clarification of the Honor Code. The faculty P vy wil 
integral role in the maintenance of the Honor Code. To this end, facu™ 
endeavor to 


e enfor 


a. Define the types of aid or collaboration permissible in course wine 0 

b. Avoid procedures or ambiguities that may create undue temptat 
violate the Honor Code 

c. Reinforce the tenets of the Honor Code 
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4. The Honor Code Council 
The Honor Code Council (hereinafter the Council") shall consist of six 
faculty members and twelve students. Each year's class shall be represented 
by three students. These students shall be nominated by the Medical School 
student Council and approved by the dean for academic affairs. The faculty 
Shall be selected by the chair of the Educational Evaluation Committee and 
approved by the dean for academic affairs. The chair of the Council, who 
Shall be a member ofthe faculty, shall be appointed by the dean for academic 
affairs. To ensure continuity, faculty and chair terms of appointment will be 
three years and staggered, with the possibility of two contiguous terms of 
appointment. Students will be encouraged to re-elect their representative 
members 
. Members ofthe Council shall serve as reference persons for students and 
faculty. Furthermore, the Council as a whole shall be charged with the 
continued monitoring of the Honor Code system and shall meet periodically 
during the academic year and report its findings to the EEC, including 
Suggested amendments to the Honor Code. Members of the Council may 
Serve on a Subcommittee on Professional Comportment convened as an 
Honor Code Committee to review an alleged violation of the Honor Code 


G AC: 
Academic Dishonesty and Violations of the Honor Code 


l. When a student, member of the faculty, or Medical Center staff member 
Observes something that appears to be a violation of the Honor Code, that 
person must 


4. consult with a member of the Honor Code Council regarding the wit- 
nesses’ observation in order to determine whether a written report 
should be made; and/or 

b. submit a written report of the alleged infraction to the dean for academic 
affairs 


N 


When the dean receives such a report, s/he will create a confidential file in 
Which all documents pertaining to the matter will be placed. The contents of 
the file will be preserved for a period of time not less than five years from the 
date of separation or graduation from the School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences. Access to this file will be restricted to the student under considera- 
tion; the dean for academic affairs and his/her staff; the EEC; the Subcommit- 
tee on Professional Comportment of the EEC, if one is constituted; and 
attorneys for the University and student 
The dean for academic affairs will notify the student in writing that s/he has 
received a written report alleging academic dishonesty. The notice will 
Include a copy of the report and these Regulations for M.D. Candidates 
- The dean for academic affairs will meet with the student as soon as possible 
At that meeting, or as soon thereafter as possible, the dean for academic 
affairs may do one or more of the following 
a. If the witness filing the report, the student concerned, and the dean for 
academic affairs agree on the accuracy of the charges, the fact of this 
agreement shall be noted in writing by all three parties, and the case will 
be referred directly to the EEC for recommendation of appropriate sanc- 
tions and modification of the student’s academic program if necessary 
(see Section 11 of this Article G); 
If upon reviewing the charge and any supporting evidence, the dean for 
academic affairs believes that there is insufficient evidence of academic 
dishonesty to warrant further investigation, s/he may dismiss the charge 
without further investigation or review; 
C. If the student denies the accuracy of the charge, and the charge is not 
withdrawn or dismissed, the case will be referred to the EEC for review by 


b 
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vode 
a Subcommittee on Professional Comportment sitting as an Honor Cod 
Committee 9 
s * x " . 5 (tet 
Paragrapbs 5 tbrougb 15 apply if tbe student is referred to a Subc omnit 
on Professional Comportment 
ir will be 


5. The Subcommittee on Professional Comportment and its cha mit 
n 


named by the chair of the Education Evaluation Committee. The Subcom 
tee will consist of two student members of the Honor Code Council who? 
in the the third and/or fourth year of the M.D. program, and two faculty 
least one of whom shall be a member of the Education Evaluation ComM 
tee, and one of whom shall be a member of the Honor Code Coun@ he 

6. The dean for academic affairs will notify the student in writing of 
composition of the Subcommittee. The student will be allowed five cien. 
days from the mailing ofthis notice to object to any person's appointmen " 
the Subcommittee. Such objection must be sent to the dean in writing 
dean for academic affairs will, at his/her sole discretion, determine Wh€ 
an objection warrants the appointment of one or more different person 
the Subcommittee, who shall be selected as set forth in paragraph ^ 

7. The Subcommittee will investigate the alleged academic dishonesty: e 
Subcommittee will review the student's confidential file and prov! e ; 
student with the opportunity to be interviewed. The Subcommittee alsoP 
gather and review other material and interview any other person W M jon 
Subcommittee, in its sole discretion, believes may have relevant informat 
to contribute 


the! 
s (0 


ay 
8. The student under review and/or the student's attorney or advisof p 
attend the information-gathering sessions. These sessions are not ro 
nature of an adversarial proceeding; the student and/or his or her attori 
advisor may submit questions to be answered by persons interviewe , the 
Subcommittee, but the procedure regarding their questioning is le nt 
sole discretion of the Subcommittee. The student may speak on i : 
behalf and may submit other materials. The legal rules of evidence; inc ot 
ing, but not limited to, those rules regarding relevancy and hearsay; are d 
applicable. The student may suggest that the Subcommittee interview sole 
tional persons, but the decision to interview such persons is left tot d of 
discretion of the Subcommittee. The student and the student's anor je 
advisor cannot be present when the Subcommittee meets in €X€ 
session commit: 


9. Meetings of the Subcommittee are confidential. Minutes of the Sube ot 


tee will be placed in the student's confidential file upon the comp 
the Subcommittee's review 
10. The chair and all members shall be required to be present for all n 
the Subcommittee. n fof 
11. The Subcommittee will make its final recommendation(s) to the dem pl 
academic affairs. Such recommendation(s) will be in writing 4™ 
include findings of fact and the reasons for the recommendationts of the 
recommendation(s) could include, but are not limited to, one or more * 
following: 
a. Advising the student. he stu” 
b. Recommending that the student seek professional assistance, at t 
dent's expense. in orde! 
c. Recommending conditions with which the student must comply i/ 
to continue in the M.D. program esult if 
d. Recommending that the work product be discarded, which might s com 
an Incomplete, with the requirement that the student satisfacto™? 
plete compensatory work, or be re-evaluated on relevant m 


ee | 
necting * 


ateria . 


12. 


13, 


l4, 


16, 


17 
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€. Recommending that a grade of F be awarded, with the remedy for the F 
being the repetition of the entire course (i.e., not the summer remedial), 
with a notation of "Failed the course for academic dishonesty” appearing 
on the transcript, and with the notation to be expunged at the option of 

_ the EEC at a later date or upon graduation 

f. Recommending that a grade of F be awarded, with the remedy for the F 
being the repetition of the entire course (i.e., not the summer remedial), 
with a notation of "Failed the course for academic dishonesty" placed 
permanently on the transcript 

8. Recommending temporary suspension from the M.D. program, with the 
notation of “Suspended for Academic Dishonesty” placed permanently on 
the transcript. 

h. Recommending permanent dismissal from the M.D. program, with the 
notation of “Dismissed for Academic Dishonesty” placed permanently on 
the transcript 


The Subcommittee shall make an additional recommendation regarding 
whether or not the confidential file will be made a part of the student's 
Permanent academic record 

Should the Subcommittee on Professional Comportment decide that no 
infraction of the Honor Code has occurred, there will be no further review 


If the Subcommittee recommends suspension or dismissal from the M.D. 
Program, or any modifications of the academic program, the matter will be 
referred to the EEC. The EEC will review the confidential file and the report 
Of the Subcommittee. The chair of the Subcommittee will present the 
Subcommittee report to the EEC and will respond to inquiries from the EEC 
members. The student and/or his or her attorney or advisor may be present 
during the presentation of the Subcommittee chair and may submit a writ- 
ten statement to the EEC. The student and/or his or her attorney or advisor 
Will not be able to question the Subcommittee chair or the EEC members, or 
Present additional witnesses, and cannot be present when the EEC meets in 
€xecutive session. The student may be interviewed by the EEC if the student 
attends the meeting; however, this meeting shall not be a de novo hearing of 
the matter. The EEC will either remand the matter back to the Subcommittee 
if additional information is required, or it shall submit its written recommen- 
dations, along with those of the Subcommittee, to the dean for academic 
affairs 

The dean for academic affairs will review the student's confidential file, the 
report of the Subcommittee, and the report of the EEC, if any. The dean, at 
his/her sole discretion, may meet with the student prior to making his/her 
determination. 


` Should the dean for academic affairs concur with the Subcommittee on 


Professional Comportment's conclusion that academic dishonesty has oc- 
Curred, one or more sanctions must be invoked by the dean for academic 
affairs. This may range from discarding the work product to dismissal of the 
Student from the M.D. program, with an appropriate notation placed on the 
transcript 

The dean for academic affairs will inform the student in writing of his/her 
decision. 


: The student shall have 15 calendar days in which to appeal the decision of 


the dean for academic affairs. Such appeal shall be sent in writing to the vice 
President for medical affairs. The scope of this appeal is for the vice presi- 
dent for medical affairs to determine whether the procedures set forth in 
these Regulations have been complied with. Failure to appeal the decision 
Shall be deemed a waiver of any and all rights to challenge the dean's 
decision, and shall be deemed an acceptance of the same 
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, ; . ^ he 
18. The vice president for medical affairs will make his/her decision On! 


written record of the proceedings. His/her decision shall be final 

19. At any time during the process, if the student in question is to be ^ 
panied by an attorney, the University will have its attorney present. ` in 
student, therefore, is required to inform the Dean's Office, two days 
advance of the hearing if counsel is to be present h 

20. Should the review procedures not be completed before the date on yi 
grades are submitted by the department, the notation Incomplete wit i 
recorded for the student in that course until charges have been fu 


adjudicated ra 
, tio 
21. If the student voluntarily withdraws from the institution prior to comple 


-< or hel 
of the review process, the following notation will be placed on his of 
transcript 


T : 1! y 0 
Withdrew following accusation of academic dishonesty and pri 
complete review and determination 


H. Policy on Promotions and Graduation—Academic Requirements 


l. In general, promotion from one year to the next for regular M.D. am, 
dates—and recommendation to the School's Faculty Senate for award po 
M.D. degree—will be automatic upon completion of academic requ e 
ments. As indicated in Section 1 of Article A of these Regulations: ^y 
minimum requirement for the M.D. degree will be the completion 9*7 
courses designated by the School's Faculty Senate to be required, (^ 
passing grade in all courses taken, whether required or not, other ! n 
electives in the first and second years. When evaluation of profess er 
comportment and/or academic dishonesty is pending or completed Y ion 

procedures described in Articles E and G of these Regulations, promo. 

and graduation may be postponed, denied, or subject to additional red? 
ments set for individual students by the dean for academic affairs. 


ne 
á r " Jor t 
Additional requirements may be set for all students by the faculty and 
dean for academic affairs 


N 


Specific Requirements - he first 

a. Year I to Year II: Successful completion of all required work of yao nol 
year, with performance at least at the passing level. The student my 
begin the work of the second year until all deficiencies of the fits”? 
have been satisfactorily remedied - oft 

b. Year II to Year III: Successful completion of all required work " ful 
second year, with performance at least at the passing level; and SUCC* as 4 
completion of the requirements set by the School's Faculty Seng. tif 
prerequisite to entering the third year. At present these include rer sig 
the Dean's Office of scores on Step I of the United States Medical px of 
Examination and certification of computer literacy by the Depart and 

Computer Medicine. Additional requirements may be established ot 
implemented by the EEC and Senate action alone. The student ^ t 
proceed with the work of the third year until all deficiencies in WO™ ” 
second year have been satisfactorily remedied «ec of the 

c. Year III to Year IV: Successful completion of all required clerkship’ y be 
third year with performance at least at the passing level. A student Pader 
permitted to matriculate in the fourth year despite unremedied © be 
cies in the third year performance; however, those deficiencies A wail- 
remedied prior to graduation during time that would otherwise D* ' 
able to the student as elective time or vacation 

d. Any evaluation questionnaire received by students from the 
Education and designated "mandatory" must be completed and r 


" 


he 


€ j 
eturne 
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by the “due date.” Students who fail to comply with this ruling will have 
their final grade in the relevant course withheld from their transcript by 
the Dean’s Office and an Incomplete will appear on the transcript in place 
of a grade. Additionally, students will be prohibited from registering for 
the subsequent semester. 


3. Eligibility for Graduation 


a Students will be recommended to the Faculty Senate to be awarded the 
M.D. degree upon completion of the minimum academic requirements 
described in Section 1 of Article A of these Regulations and fulfillment of 
any additional conditions relating to professional comportment and/or 
academic dishonesty imposed by the dean for academic affairs pursuant to 
Articles E and G of these Regulations 

b. A candidate is required to be present at the commencement ceremony 
unless a written request for graduation in absentia is approved by the dean 
for academic affairs 


l 
Doctor of Medicine Special Programs 


Within the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, a division exists to accom- 
Nodate certain M.D. candidates in special situations. These include students 
are not carrying a full academic load, but who are repeating courses during 
te academic year. Also included are students in a decelerated program that 
‘lows them to complete the work of the first two semesters across the span of 
0 academic years. Other special programs may be developed for inclusion in 
this division. The Regulations for M.D. Candidates apply to all students in the 
vd of Medicine Special Programs, with the following exception for students 
the decelerated program 
For all required courses of the first two years in the decelerated program— 
Normally taken during the first two semesters of the regular four-year pro- 
Bram— students are required to achieve better than a minimally passing perfor- 
Mance as evidence of the likelihood of success when later carrying a full 
nenic load. To be allowed to continue from one semester to the next, the 
"dent must achieve a grade in each course of three or more credit hours that is 
Ring by departmental standards and that, in addition, is not more than one 
in ard deviation below the mean for the whole class (being all those students 
‘Doth the regular and decelerated program taking that course). Any student 
O fails to meet this standard may be dismissed summarily by action of the 
ĉan for academic affairs without review by the EEC 
mua PON successful complet ion of the entire (traditional) first-year curriculum, 
all ents will be transferred into the regular M.D. program and will be graded as 
Ee medical students. At that point, the exception regarding dismissal 
Out review by the EEC no longer applies 


financial Aid 


a Policies regarding student eligibility for financial assistance from institutional 
0, SOVernment sources are available from the Financial Aid Office of the Medical 
hed i Assistance is awarded primarily on the basis of demonstrated financial 
Mist n addition, recipients must be enrolled, in regular attendance, and making 
(4, *Ctory academic progress in accordance with the Regulations for M.D 
idates, 
of Nformation and application materials are available from the Financial Aid Office 
jas Medical Center, Ross Hall, Room 713W, 2300 I Street, N.W., Washington, D.C 
leo, Students who wish to be « sidered for the loans and scholarships listed 
deadli Must complete an application for financial assistance each year. The priority 
ne for submission of financial aid applications is May 1 for returning students; 
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there is no deadline for incoming students although students should submit th 
financial aid applications as soon as possible 


Satisfactory Academic Progress 


The academic requirements of the M.D. program are rigorous, and the progres 
each student is carefully monitored. Students are not allowed to continue t of 
course work at the School if they are not considered by the faculty to be capable 
attaining the M.D. degree. Therefore, matriculated students who have not b ] 
drawn or been dismissed are considered to be in good standing and m^ ; 
satisfactory academic progress ome 
Asa rule, the M.D. program is completed in four years of full-time study. INS 
instances, however, the student may be required or permitted to repeat a year t 


Irregular Progress, above). Students making irregular progress are nonethtle 
considered to be making satisfactory academic progress, even though the ^ d 
taken to complete the degree may exceed four years. The specific standa 
progress used in determining eligibility for financial aid are as follows: sa 
1. Students who successfully complete required course work within the " 
demic year and move on to the next year's set of requirements meet the satisfac " 
academic progress criterion for financial aid eligibility and have four consec 0 
academic years in which they may be eligible to receive financial aid. Students rion 
are having academic difficulty but are able to complete necessary remediat 
before the beginning of the next academic year are also eligible to receive finan 
aid for four consecutive academic years. e 10 
2. Students may require additional time to complete course work a 
academic or personal difficulties. In such situations, the Committee on Educa om 
Evaluation and a dean may establish a schedule for the student that departs 
the norm and may require repeating a year of study. For such student, iN 
maximum time frame for financial aid eligibility shall be seven (not necesa 
consecutive) years. cluded 
3. Any period of time spent on approved leave of absence shall be a aid 
from the maximum established time frame. Students are ineligible for finan@ 
funds while on leave of absence h 
ac 
Documentation —Certification of the satisfactory academic progress of 
student receiving financial assistance will be provided to the financial aid office 
dean. This certification becomes part of the student's permanent file. 


` : : REC peal 
Appeals—The dean for academic affairs will be responsible for hearing - he 
regarding satisfactory academic progress. The financial aid office will acce 
decisions of the dean for academic affairs. 


Scbolarsbips 


Achievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc., 
Scholarship 

Anna Bartsch Scholarship Fund 

Jack I. Bender Scholarship Fund 

Adolphus B. Bennett Trust 

Thompson H. Boyd Student Aid Fund 

Everett Lamont Bradley Scholarship Fund 

Edith P. Brown Medical Scholarship Fund 

Elma B. Carr Scholarship Fund 

Agnes Neuser Chowe Scholarship Fund 

Dr. Edith SeVille Coale Scholarships 

Naomi and Nehemiah Cohen Foundation Scholarship Fund 

Robert Keith Cole Endowed Scholarship 

Joseph Collins Foundation Scholarships 


C i ; : 

‘lumbian Women Scholarship Funds 
Estelle M. Corbett Scholarship Fund 
€ssie Fant Evans Scholarship Fund 
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Oli €wes D. and Myrtle H. Wilson Memorial Scholarship Fund 
lv 


*r C. Cox Scholarship Fund 


Hilda p. Drake Foundation Scholarship Fund 


Mor, 
‘an Luria Hines Scholarship 

€c Horwitz Grant 

l Thelma Hunt Medical Scholarship Fund 

. and Esther C. Jones Scholarship Fund 


Tis H. and Pauline L. Goldenberg Scholarship Fund 


lizabeth Sartor Kahler, M.D., and Ervin N. Chapman, M.D., Fund for Medical 


Students 
‘Wives of Washington Scholarship Fund 
€y A. Levine Scholarship Fund 
ara Logan, M.D., Scholarship Fund 
y Bhran Medical Scholarship 

ical School Student Financial Assistance Fund 
br ical Student Summer Research Scholarships 
po hur Minsky Medical Scholarship Fund 

*r A. Nathanson Memorial Fund 


Sidn 


ptis H. and Helen K. Rosenberg Medical Scholarship Fund 


Id Perry Steinman Memorial Scholarship Fund 
| š na Foundation Student Aid Fund 
Bort Whisman Scholarship Fund 

nas Fay Willey Scholarship 
Ow Foundation Scholarship 


OSpital Women's Board Monta Sommer Special Fund 


‘oan Funds 


otis and Gwendolyn Cafritz Foundation Loan Fund for Medical Students 


b Toll Memorial Loan Fund 
(eene B. Casey Revolving Loan Fund 
"olidated Medical Student Loan Fund 
M.A. Medical Student Loan Fund 
Oreen and Donald Brown Loan Fund 
arr Loan Fund 
imes Loan Fund 
llogg Medical School Loan Fund 
zer Loan Fund 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences Student Loan Fund 


OMmer Loan Fund 

Utherland Loan Fund 
ie, ee Loan Fund . 
j Em W. and Sophie Danish Loan Fund 
Kath am Gimble Medical School Loan Fund 

arine Graham Medical School Loan Fund 
Roget Wood Johnson Foundation Loan Fund 
ls and Garfield Kass Foundation Loan Fund 

er A. Nathanson Memorial Medical Loan Fund 


l Columbian Women Scholarships are awarded to women who have completed a minimum of 
bry ofS at this University with a minimum B (3.0) average, or the equivalent. A letter of application 


T these, 


à Scholarships should be addressed to Columbian Women Scholarships, care of the Alumni 
ce, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, no later than January 18 
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Waller Loan Fund 
Janice and George Wasserman Medical Student Loan Fund 


In addition to the institutional loan funds listed above. two government rs 
programs are available to students pursuing the Doctor of Medicine degree an 
Primary Care Loan Pr« gram (previously the Health Professions Student ni 
Program) and the Perkins Loan Program both require that students be citizen 
permanent residents of the United States, be in good standing with the Schoo ,4 
have exceptional financial need as determined by federal regulations 


Veterans Benefits 


The Veterans Benefits Office, located on the third floor of Rice Hall, 21211 suet 
N.W., assists students entitled to educational benefits as active duty person". 
veterans, or widows or children of deceased or totally disabled veterans with 5 : 
problems that may arise concerning their benefits. The office also proc 
certification of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration 50! 
educational allowances will be paid 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as active-duty personne "e 
or dependents of veterans should consult with the veterans counselor pos 
submitting an application to the Veterans Administration. All such students ae 
obtain the instruction sheet issued by the veterans counselor, which sets " 
requirements to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made t° 
Veterans Administration and includes other information of general interest 


|, veterans 
, 0 


Awards 


wan and 

Philip S. Birnbaum Award—Established by the Bloedorn Foundation ‘aa 
awarded annually to a member of the graduating class for demonstrated inte 
and ability in the field of primary care ally to 

CIBA—Geigy Award for Outstanding C mmunity Service—Awarded annu? lat 
a member of the sophomore class who has performed laudable extracurric 
activity within the community | of the 

Robert Keith Cole Memorial Award—Awarded annually to a membet 2d of 
graduating class for academic excellence, community service, and suppor 
fellow students 

Dean's Special Recognition Award—Awarded annually to recognize 
standing member of the graduating class 

Department of Emergency Medicine Award—Awarded annually to a mem 
the graduating class who has demonstrated significant interest in and aptit" 
the specialty of emergency medicine mbe! 

Paul L. DeWitt Award for Surgical Excellence—Awarded annually to à pute 
of the graduating class who has demonstrated outstanding ability anc 
potential in the specialty fields of surgery . 

Samuel M. and Miriam S. Dodek Award —Established in memory of P 
Bernhard Zondek, the eminent discoverer of the endocrinology of the class 
female reproductive cycle. Awarded annually to a member of the graduating " of 
who has attained a commendable knowledge and understanding of thé fie 
female endocrinology 3 „duat: 

Rachel Morris Dominick Award—Awarded annually to a member of the gr and 
ing class who has demonstrated outstanding ability in the field of obstetr!C 
gynecology 


an oul 


bef of 
de for 
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Donald H. Glew Memorial Awards—Awarded annually to the winners of the 
"lumont Day Competition in student research 
James Douglas Goddard Award in Pharmacology—Awarded annually to the 

Outstanding sophomore medical student in pharmacology 
À Alec Horwitz Award—Awarded annually to a senior who has demonstrated 
*ceptional proficiency in the field of surgery 

Alec Horwitz First-Year Scholar Award—Awarded annually to the member of 

the second-year class who had the highest percentage of credit hours graded at 

* Honors level during the first year. 

Alec Horwitz Memorial Award —Awarded annually to a member of the s pho 
Ore class who attains the highest score on Part I of the National Board of Medical 
Xaminers examination 
Oscar Benwood Hunter Award—Established by the George Washington Uni- 

Versity Medical Society, now known as the George Washington University Medical 
, umni Association. Awarded annually to a member of the graduating class who has 
“Monstrated outstanding ability in pathology 

Jacobi Medical Society Award Established in memory of Dr. Abraham Jacobi, a 

der of pediatrics practic e in the United States. Awarded annually to a member 
the graduating class who has demonstrated outstanding ability in pediatrics 

Howard Kane—A.F.A King—Samuel Dodek Obstetrical Society Award—Estab- 

eae in memory of Dr. Howard Kane and Dr. A.FA. King, who served as professors 

€ School of Medicine and Health Sciences. Awarded annually to a member of 
"d &raduating class who has demonstrated outstanding ability in obstetrics and 
"ecology 

Dr. Harold Lamport Biomedical Research Award Established by the Lamport 
Sundation in memory of the late, distinguished physiologist, Dr. Harold Lamport 

"fries annually for outstanding research done under the guidance of a member 
€ faculty. 

Lange Medical Publications Award—Awarded annually to two members of the 
uating class who are considered outstanding 

h Huron W. Lawson Award—Established by Mrs. Lawson in memory of her 

Usband, who was a distinguished member of the medical staff of the University 
sented annually to a member of the graduating class who has demonstrated 
Xceptiona] proficiency in the field of obstetrics and gynecology 

Benjamin Manchester Award —Established by a grateful patient in honor of Dr 
njamin Manchester, professor emeritus of clinical medicine. Awarded annually to 
Member of the graduating class who has an outstanding record and shows 
‘Omise of real humanitarianism in the practice of medicine 

Medical Alumni Association Award—Granted by the GW Medical Alumni 

“uncil and awarded annually to a member of the graduating class who has shown 

R CePtional leadership ability, the potential for continuing involvement and leader- 

k as an alumnus, and the likelihood of bringing high honor to the medical 

Ool, 


a erck Manual Awards -Awarded annually to three members of the graduating 
5 who show high scholastic achievement in medical studies 

„Mark Millen Memorial Award—Awarded annually to a member of the grad- 
4 Ng class who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of 
p *umatology 
d Julius S. Neviaser Award—Awarded annually to a member of the graduating 
48s who has demonstrated outstanding ability in the clinical aspects of ortho 
"dic surgery 

Villiam Newman Award—Established in honor of the late, distinguished surgi- 

y, Pathologist, Dr. William Newman. Awarded annually to a member of the grad- 
Ing class who has demonstrated great aptitude and interest in the field of 
Pathology 

Jobn Ordronaux Award—Awarded annually to the member of the graduating 
488 who has the highest scholastic standing 
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Hyman R. Posin Award—Established by Sheila Sloane Dusseau. Awarded a 
ally to a member of the graduating class who has demonstrated outstan@ 
sensitivity to neurologic patients and superior knowledge of neurology. ing 

Lawrence A. Rapee Award—Awarded annually to the member of the gradua# 
class who has the highest scholastic standing wS 

Walter F. Rosenberg Award—Awarded to the senior medical student who sho 
the greatest interest, proficiency, and scholastic achievement in dermatology: s 

William G. Schafbirt Award —Awarded annually to a senior student for the © 
original essay or thesis on some medical subject of current public interest ga 

Society for Academic Emergency Medicine Award for Excellence Awarde 2d 
member of the graduating class who has demonstrated « 'utstanding proficien? 
the practice of Emergency Medicine nting 

Upjohn Achievement Award—Awarded annually to a member of the graduan 
class selected by his or her classmates on the basis of outstanding scholasti€ a 
personal achievement 

Upjohn Young Investigator Award—Awarded to honor excellence in biome 
cal research performed at GW 


di- 


Honor Societies 


e 
Alpha Omega Alpha—Third- and fourth-year candidates for the M.D. dem 
meeting the qualifications specified by the constitution of this national me 
honor society are eligible for election to membership EE 
William Beaumont Medical Society—Medical students who have perfor : 
original research in the life sciences are eligible for membership, based dei 
submission of an acceptable abstract of the research and election by e: i 
members. Outstanding students present their research findings at the pee 
Student Research Day. The society also sponsors guest lectures in medical er 
and assists students in finding research opportunities within the Medical ce di- 
Kane—King—Dodek Obstetrical Society—The 15 third- and fourth-year a in 
dates for the M.D. degree who maintain the highest grades in their WO 
obstetrics are eligible for membership. 


Health Sciences Programs 


The School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers a bre vad range of undergraduate 
1 graduate programs to prepare health sciences professionals for roles in se- 
Sted Specialties within the medical professions. These programs emphasize the 
llerdependent roles and responsibilities of the network of health professionals 
No bring a variety of skills and expertise to the health care team. The programs 
uve to produce graduates with a firm foundation in the principles and practice of 
Titica] thinking and clinical skills and with preparation to take on leadership roles 
new models of health care delivery 
he programs in nuclear medicine technology and radiation therapy technology 
^ tothe Associate in Science. The Bachelor of Science is awarded for completion 
: the Programs in clinical laboratory science, diagnostic medical sonography, 
Jrgency medical services, physician assistant, and radiological sciences and 
Administration The Master of Science in Health Sciences is offered with a field of 
Udy in the physician assistant program. In addition, certificates are awarded to 
p Bree candidates who complete designated requirements in the following pro- 
sams; clinical laboratory science, nuclear medicine technology, physician assis- 
Mt and radiation therapy technology. Curricula leading to the certificate only are 
dilable in the clinical laboratory science, nuclear medicine technology, post- 
““Ser's nurse practitioner, and radiation therapy technology programs 
"aduate credit is also offered toward the Post-Master’s Nurse Practictioner 
y Uficate and the Master of Science in Nursing in collaboration with the George 
^50n University College of Nursing and Health Science 


Admission 


mil Specific criteria vary among programs, applicants to all GW health sciences 
4, Srams must present evidence of good character and an academic background 
Pfopriate for the intended program of study. Meeting the minimum require- 
lis for admission does not assure acceptance; individual pre grains often set 
lim, T admission standards, and the number of spaces available for new students 
its the number that can be accepted. l 
h Obe considered for admission, applicants must submit a completed application 
m, together with all required supporting documentation and a nonrefundable 
the ication fee. Application packets are available from and should be returned to 
Ve Jffice of Recruitment and Admissions, Health Sciences Programs, School of 
pe cine and Health Sciences, The George Washington University, Washington, 
inf: 20037, Applicants should refer to the individual program descriptions for 
a, Mation on program prerequisites, program-specific supporting d )cuments, 
ip application deadlines, since these vary by program. It is the responsibility of 
d Plicants to ensure that all required application materials are submitted by the 
w IBnated deadlines. Unofficial copies, facsimiles, or photocopies of transcripts, 
he icates, or diplomas will not be accepted. All records become the property of 
University and cannot be returned 
Y Applicants to l 'ndergraduate Degree and Certificate Programs—Applicants 
npo have fewer than 30 credit hours of college-level course work must submit an 
s. cal transc ript from an accredited secondary school showing that the applicant 
: Uated with an acceptable record. Additionally, official scores on the College 
td Scholastic Assessment Test (SAT I) or the American College Testing (ACT) 
e TY must be submitted if the applicant completed secondary school within two 
Tni of the date of the application to a health sciences program. If the applicant 
ahe eted secondary school more than two years before the date of application, 
T tests may be required during the application process = 
an applicant has previous college-level academic credit, official transcripts 
ust be submitted from each academic institution attended, regardless of whether 


0 
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credit was earned or is desired. If an applicant has 30 or more credit hours, w 
transcript(s) must indicate: (1) a cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 ona scale? 
4.0; (2) that the applicant is in good standing as to sch  Jarship and conduct; an! (o 
that the applicant is eligible to return to the academic institution most recent 
attended. Students who have been academic ally dismissed or suspended will E 
be considered for admission for at least five years from the date of theif - 
suspension or dismissal. Official College Board College-Level Examination Pro 
gram (CLEP) score reports, where applicable, should be included as part ot! 
application packet 


: ; i d ; must 
Applicants to Graduate Degree and Certificate Programs—Applicants a 
submit a completed application packet as described under the individual pros 
guidelines 


Advance Tuition Deposit 


1 ` ed of dl 
Upon notification of acceptance, an advance tuition deposit will be required ¢ d 
full-time, on-campus students, including those readmitted. The deposit is cr 
toward tuition and is not refundable 


International Applicants 
The following additional requirements pertain to international applicants: 


int 

Required Records—Official copies of all required documentation (ranscrips 

diplomas, and certificates as well as any other records listing subjects StU 5 

grades received, examinations taken, the results of state examinations, and deg. 

received) must be submitted in the language in which the institution keep s 

official records. If these documents are in a language other than English, they ^ 
be accompanied by a certified English translation 


Language Tests—Applicants from countries where English is not an M 
language are required to submit official scores on the Test of English as 4 For ho 
Language (TOEFL). The requirement is waived for international applicants tion 
hold a baccalaureate or higher degree from a regionally accredited U.S. inst 
of higher learning. A minimum TOEFL score of 550 is required for T 
Applicants should address inquiries to TOEFL, CN 6151, Princeton, NJ. 085412 in 
The completed registration form to take the TOEFL must be returned We 
advance of the semester for which admission is sought are 

Admitted students from countries where English is not an official language 10 
also required to take an English as a Foreign Language (EFL) placement test pri 
registering at the University; this requirement is waived for students with a 
score of at least 600. Depending on the results of this test, the student's 44 aken 
program may be restricted in number and type of courses that can be ks p 
Students who are required to take EFL courses at an intensive level might ee fof 
able to take other courses during that semester. C llege credit is not grante. 
English study below the level of standard freshman English courses. 


emi 


itte 
Financial Certificate—A Financial Certificate must be c mpleted and submi at 
with the application for admission of all international students planning to St y () 
the University under the authorization of either a student (F) or exchange vis aired 
visa. Satisfactory completion and submission of the Financial Certificate is rea 
for the issuance of a Form 1-20 or IAP-66 


Admission as an Unclassified Student ust 
. eecvorams mus 
A student who wishes to take individual courses in health sciences progr edicine 


^ € à FN 
obtain permission to register as an unclassified student in the School of ! ropriate 
and Health Sciences. The associate dean, in c junction with the apP 


rie x : aterm 
program director and chair of the department offering the course, w le tot 
permission to register will be granted to an unclassified student perme hours 
individual courses, if granted, will generally be limited to a total of 15 cre¢ 


ine! 
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Heke earned for courses taken as an unclassified student may be transferred to 
gree program at the University if the courses are applicable to the program, 
"X been taken for credit, and have been completed with the minimum grade 
ed in the program. Successful completion of course work taken as an 
assified student does not guarantee admission to a degree program 


Admicc: : » 
dmission with Conditions 


Admissic n with conditions to one of the health sciences programs may be offered at 

ve discretion of the program director and with the approval of the associate dean 
* terms of admission will be outlined in the letter of acceptance from the 
Diversity 


admission 


Nudents who were previously registered in the University but who did not register 
"n ^us immediately preceding semester (summer sessions excluded) must 
ions ay readmission. Students who have attended one or more academic institu- 
direc c absent from this University must have complete official transcripts sent 
tom 2 to the Office of Recruitment and Admissions, Health Science Programs, 
.2À each institution attended. Students seeking admission as degree candidates 
i Previous enrollment in unclassified status must submit all entrance creden- 
fte Ot previously received or required. Applications for readmission are consid- 
On the basis of regulations currently in effect 


Advanced Standing 


Advanced standing may be awarded for appropriate course work completed at 
€ accredited institutions provided minimum grade requirements have been 
*. The minimum acceptable grade is C for course work to be applied toward an 
i €rgraduate degree and B for course work to be applied toward a master’s 
dines Advanced standing may also be awarded for nontraditional classroom or 
inst. experience as outlined below. The University reserves the right to refuse 
degr E credit in part or in whole or to allow credit provisi nally. Health sciences 
achel programs vary in the amount of ady anced standing they will award. For 
Sand; Or's programs, no more than 66 credit hours can be accepted as advanced 
Ing from a two-year institution 
Dace ree candidates who are currently enn lled at this institution and plan to take 
pa examinations or courses at other accredited institutions for transfer 
must first obtain permission from the associate dean 


ín Credit by Examination, from Service Schools, from Noncollegiate Organiza- 
ay? and by Nontraditional Metbods—Credit may be awarded through one or 
! Combination of the following 


Decial Departmental Examinations—A student may request approval from 
aSsociate dean, through the program director, to petition any department to 
* an examination covering the subject matter of a specific course. Approval of 
Th request may be granted only when the student has offered evidence of 
“icient occupational or educational background to indicate a reas nable com- 
, E of the subject matter; departments reserve the right to deny such requests 
“gning credit by special departmental examination w ill depend on the depart- 
E €valuatic on of the examination The examinations will normally be at least 
44^ * Dours' duration. A fee for each course examination is charged for preparing, 
Ministering, and grading the examination 
0 Some instances, students may instead request approval to take a waiver 
OF ap at n to satisfy a curriculum requirement. The examination will normally be 
* ‘Cast one hour's duration; a fee is charged for each waiver examination. 
hag uae do not receive academic credit for waiver examinations. A student who 
Ren ously taken examinations to waive course requirements may not subse- 
y take a special departmental examination for credit in the same course 
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Credit for College Board College-Level Examination Program (ciep) ah 
offers two types of examinations: General and Subject Examinations CLEP Gene? 
Examinations are offered in five areas: mathematics, humanities, natural science 
English composition, and social sciences and history. Only the CLEP Genet 
Examinations in humanities, natural sciences, and social sciences and history p 
be used to fulfill degree requirements for health sciences students; Subject Exan 
inations must be taken to fulfill degree requirements in mathematics and Engl 

Upon admission to degree candidacy, credit may be assigned for CLEP exam! 
tions passed at approximately the 50th percentile or above. Credit may not 
earned by passing the examination after taking an equivalent course Arrangemen^ 
for taking the examinations are the responsibility of the applicant and shoul 
made through the College Board Ci llege-Level Examination Board, CN 4 
Princeton, N.J. 08541-6601 

Credit from Military Service Scbools—A limited amount of credit may ™ 
assigned for selected military service school courses in accordance with reo of 
mendations from the American Council on Education's Guide to the Evaluation 
Educational Experiences in the Armed Services 


Credit Earned Through USAFI and DANTES—Credit may be assigned for E 
proved United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) and Defense Activity 
Nontraditional Education Support (DANTES) courses 


Credit for Courses Offered Through Correspondence—A limited amount s 
credit may be assigned for selected courses tau ght by nontraditional meu 
provided that such courses require the student's physical presence during i 
monitored final examination. Assignment of such credit will require a sealer he 
from the sponsoring agency that such an examination was a required part o 
course 


Academic Regulations 


2: iiu iis | each 
The Office of Health Sciences Programs publishes a Student Handbook ula 
academic year that contains updated information on the program's policies, vam 
tions, and other matters of concern to matriculated students. It is the respon! 


3 s : , MEC: nt 
of the student to be aware of the information contained in this Bulletin and Í 
Handbook 


Scholarship Requirements 

- ence 
The minimum requirement for the Associate in Science, Bachelor of scien 
Master of Science in Health Sciences, or the certificate programs wil juate 
successful completion of all required courses. Students in the undergr? oit 
degree and certificate programs must attain a minimum cumulative grade oft 
average (GPA) of 2.0, and a minimum cumulative GPA of 2.5 in designate urs 
courses. Students in the M.S. in H.S. degree program and the Post-Master 5 ! 2.0. 
Practitioner Certificate Program must maintain a minimum cumulative GPA w^ ot 
Although transfer credit may be assigned, courses taken at other institutions ish 
considered in computing the GPA. Programs may, in some instances, esta 
higher GPA requirements. 


Attendance k 
wor 

ndu? 
the 


Regular attendance is expected and a student is responsible for all the 
assigned in the course. Students may be dropped from any course for ut 
absence. A student suspended for any cause may not attend classes during 
period of suspension. 


Evaluation of Academic Performance 


vorn 
: : - - 4 meaning! 
Faculty are responsible for evaluating the performance of students ina me just 
useful, and timely manner and for assigning grades on a basis that is ratio 
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td unbiased. The authority for assignment of grades rests with academic depart- 

Ments or with faculty in the respective programs Grades for course work are 

"- * to students from the Office of the Registrar each semester and are not given 
Y instructors 


Grades in Undergraduate Degree and Certificate Programs—The following 
ading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Satisfactory; D, Low Pass; F, Fail; /, 
complete; IPG, In Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; Z, Unauthorized With- 
Tawal, Other grades that may be assigned areA—,B+,B-, C+,C-—,D+, and 
3 T. Except for courses that specifically state that repetition for credit is permitted, 
“andidate for an undergraduate degree or certificate at this University may not 
“Peat a course in which a grade of D or better was received, unless a petition to 
9 $0 is approved by the associate dean upon recommendation of the program 
ctor Ifa course is repeated, the first grade remains on the student's record and 
Included in the cumulative GPA. 


Grades in Graduate Degree and Certificate Programs—The following grading 
Ystem is used: A, B, C, F, I, IPG, W, and Z Except for courses that specifically state 
Jat repetition is permitted, a candidate for a graduate degree or certificate at this 
Wversity may not repeat a course in which a grade of C or better was received, 
Mess a petition to do so is approved by the associate dean upon recommendation 
be 5 program director. If a course is repeated, the first grade remains on the 
ent's record and is included in the cumulative GPA. 


igne complete In Progress Withdrawal- -When another grade has not been as- 
EC the symbol /, IPG, W, or Z will be recorded. The symbol of / indicates that 
nstructor has received a satisfactory explanation for the student's inability to 
mP ete the required work of the course. The grade may be used only if the 
Ory An S prior performance and class attendance in the course have been satisfac- 
y. Any failure to complete the work of a course that is not satisfactorily explained 
the instructor before the date when grades must be turned in will be graded F. 
Complete work must be made up by a date agreed on by the instructor and the 
, “dent but no later than the last day of the examination period for the semester 
Mediately following the semester or summer session in which the grade of / is 
lBned. An extension of one additional semester can be requested by the student 
tom cd be approved by the program director. When work for the course is 
nd. eted, the grade earned will be indicated in the form of / followed by the 
€. The indication of // cannot be removed from the transcript. An Incomplete 

* is not changed within the allotted time automatically becomes an F. 


The Grade-Point At erage—Scholarship is computed in terms of the grade-point 
ayes Be based only on the student's record in this University The grade-point 
stage is computed from grades as follows: A, 4.0; A —, 3.7,B +, 3.3; B, 0; B—, 
Mid. , 2.3; 0,20; C7, 175; Dt , 1.5; D, 1.0; D — , .07; F, 0, for each credit hour for 
Om the student has registered in a degree program. (Grades of F will be 
te Puted in the grade-point average but will not be considered as fulfilling degree 
‘{uirements.) Courses marked W, /, or PG, are not considered in determining the 
quse: except that any course in which an / or JPG has been assigned will be 
ed when a final grade has been recorded 
Nd Procedures for Cases of Alleged Improper Academic E aluation— 
ents who believe that a grade or evaluation is unjust or inaccurate may submit a 
«tion through the department or program that offers the course. If a mutually 
e lactory resolution is not achieved, the student may use the following appeal 
€dures: 
l. The student must submit a written appeal to the associate dean. 
- The associate dean will refer the appeal to the Health Sciences Committee 
Chair, who will form a three-person committee to serve as a peer review 
body. The committee will consist of the chair of the department or director of 
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the program and two other members of the Health Scienc es C mmittee WI? 
are not involved in the case. Should the chair of the Health Sciences Comm 
tee be the member of the faculty alleged to have made the imprope, 
academic evaluation, the associate dean will choose the three memben? 
the peer review body from the members of the Health Sciences Cc mmitte? 
If a sufficient number of faculty is not available from within the Committ 
other faculty from the health sciences programs will be appointed. he 

3. The peer review body will conduct a hearing at which the student and @ 
faculty member have an opportunity to state, in each other's presence! à 
views on the academic evaluation given to the student he 

t. If the peer review body finds in favor of the student and upholds ! 
complaint, yet the faculty member refuses to alter the academic evaluation 5 
issue, the Health Sciences Committee will meet with the peer review bo j , 
review the case. The Committee will then advise the associate dean on yr 
steps should be taken to resolve the issue. Final action rests with the asso“ 
dean 


Academic Standing 


3 :chool o 
An enrolled student is considered to be in good academic standing by the Scho? 


arning 
Medicine and Health Sciences provided that he or she has not received a warf! 
and is not on probation 


Warning—A student in an undergraduate degree or certificate program who 
GPA in the core curriculum falls below 2.5 in any one semester will receive | 
warning letter from the director of the program in which the student is enrolle ^ 
copy of the letter is forwarded by the program to the office of the associate dean! 
inclusion in the student's file 


Academic Probation —A full-time undergraduate student who has attempted ; 
minimum of 12 credit hours of course work and whose cumulative GPA is below i 
will be placed on academic probation. This probation extends over the perio* 
which the student attempts an additional 12 credit hours of course work. «cedit 

A part-time undergraduate student who has attempted a minimum of 6 on 
hours of course work and whose cumulative GPA is below 2.0 will be place nt 
academic probation. This probation extends over the period in which the Stu 
attempts an additional 6 credit hours of course work 0 

A full- or part-time graduate student whose cumulative GPA falls below 3: 
be placed on academic probation. This probation extends during the peri? 
which the student attempts 9 credit hours of course work 


will 
d in 


sow 

Suspension—An undergraduate student whose cumulative GPA remains s 
2.0 after a period of probation may be suspended. A student suspended for E | 
scholarship may not register for any course work at the University, even 7 e 
auditor. A suspended student may apply for readmission after the lapse b jate 
semester following suspension. Evidence must then be presented to the a: is 
dean, through the student's program director, demonstrating that the stude, 
now better prepared to pursue academic course work. Any student suspe! 
twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted r 

A graduate student who is suspended for failure to raise the cumulative Sed 
3.0 may apply for readmission after the lapse of one calendar year by sub a 
evidence that he or she is now better prepared to pursue graduate course T: 
the student fails to achieve the minimum GPA of 3.0 at the end of the e y 
following readmission, the program director may recommend that graduate > he 
be terminated and further enrollment prohibited. This will be reviewec en 
associate dean, whose recommendation will then be forwarded to the dea! 
academic affairs. 


pA (0 


fof 


(nad 
s during * 


Dismissal—Any student who has received one or more failing grade m 


: a d "his 
semester may be recommended for dismissal bv the program director. Thi 
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viewed by the associate dean. At the discretion of the associate dean, the 

’eommendatic yn may also be reviewed by the Health Sciences Committee before 

^ Mitting the rec ymmendation to the dean for academic affairs. The final decision 
ut dismissal rests with the dean for academic affairs 


Dean's List 


The name of any full-time undergraduate student who achieves a GPA of 3.5 or 
gher in any one semester with no grades below B — will be placed on the Dean s 


list f 


r that semester 
Withdrawal 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University requires the approval of the 
Nudent's advisor. each course instructor, and the associate dean. Permission to 
Withdraw from the University will not be granted to a student who does not have a 
Clear financial record (see Payment of Fees under Fees and Financial Regulations). 

€ deadline for withdrawal from a course is the end of the fourth week of classes 
‘the semester 

All charges for courses from which the student withdraws are subject to the 
'efund policy listed under Fees and Financial Regulations 


Adding Courses 


The deadline for adding a course is the end of the second week of classes 


Changes in Program of Study 

Changes Within Health Sciences Programs—A student may not substitute one 
Ourse for another without the approval of the program director and the associate 
ĉan. After the deadlines for dropping or adding courses, a student must obtain the 
mission of the course instructor, the program director, and the associate dean to 
'ithdraw from a course or to change status from credit to audit or audit to credit 


l Transfer Within Health Sciences Programs—To apply for a transfer from one 
malth sciences program to another, a written request must be submitted to the 
“ice of Health Sciences Programs, along with the necessary supporting documen- 
tion required by the program 

Transfer Within the University—Application for transfer to another school 
vithin the University must be made to the appropriate admitting office on the form 
Provided by that office. A maximum of 30 credit hours earned in the Division of 
niversity Programs may be applied toward a bachelor’s degree in the health 
“ences programs 


Credit 
Credit is awarded only after registration for a course and satisfactory completion of 
* required work, or upon assignment of advanced standing 


Auditing. 


A student who has been admitted to a health sciences program may register as an 
itor in a class only with the permission ofthe instructor, the faculty advisor, and 

“€ associate dean. An auditor receives no academic credit and is not required to 
lake active part in the class or to pass examinations. A student who takes a course as 
‘auditor may not repeat it later for credit The on-campus tuition rate is charged 
Or . 7 

"audited courses 
Bal, 

lance Sheet 
uer an undergraduate student has matriculated in a degree program, program 
JSOrdinators in the Office of Health Sciences Programs issue a balance sheet 


OWing course work already completed and degree requirements st illto be met. A 
“COnd balance sheet is issued only if the student changes the major. 
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Transcripts of Record 


Official transcript of student records are issued by the Office of the Registrar 0 
written request of the student or former student who has paid all charges, inclu * 
any outstanding student loan installments, due the University at the time oft 
request. A fee is charged for each transcript. Partial transcripts are not issue 


Continuous Enrollment 


Once entered in a degree program, a student is expected to be continuous! 
enrolled and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the degree @ " 
semester of the academic year until such time as the degree is conferred. Stu y 
who break continuous enrollment at the I Iniversity and do not request and rece 
a leave of absence (see below) must apply for readmission and, if granted 
subject to the requirements and regulations then in force ard 

Students who plan to attend other institutions and apply credit earned wr t 
graduation from this University must first obtain written approval from the P 
gram director and the associate dean 


Leave of Absence 


; Pid * associate 
A student who must interrupt active pursuit of the degree may petition the ass í 


dean, through the program director, for a leave of absence for a specified DEP ot 
time, generally limited to one calendar year. If the petition is approved, the Stu lar 
must register for leave of absence in each fall and spring semester, following em 
registration procedures. Degree candidates who discontinue their studies Wi 
being granted a leave of absence and students granted leaves who do not returni 
active study at the close of the period of approved absence must apply for rea ht ‘0 
sion and are subject to the regulations and requirements then in force. The rig 
use University facilities is suspended while the leave is in effect. 


Graduation Requirements 


«ances 

Degrees are conferred in January, May, and September. Graduating health scienc? 
students may participate in the commencement ceremony held each year in ^ 

To be recommended for graduation by the faculty, students must have icu 
admission requirements; have completed satisfactorily the scholarship, CU 
lum, residence, and other requirements for the degree; have filed an applicatio 
graduation prior to the published deadline; and be free from all indebtedne? is 
the University. Registration, either for course work or for continuous enrollment 
required for the semester or summer session at the close of which the degree ^ 
be conferred ation 

Applications for graduation must be filed by October 1 for January gradua 
February 1 for May graduation, and July 1 for September graduation. 


: ; st be 
Residence Requirements—The minimum number of credit hours that mcs 
satisfactorily completed in residence in the School of Medicine and Health Sci " 


A zen : : ireme 
are listed below; specific programs may establish higher residency requirem 
Associate in Science—18 of the last 30 credit hours required by the prep 
Bachelor of Science—30 of the last 60 credit hours required by the proB ed 
Master of Science in Health Sciences—one-half of the total course work red 

by the program 


e 
; i f visjon of Th 
Courses applicable to the degree taken while registered in any division siot 

` r7. : 1 mum : : : SS 
George Washington University in the semester immediately prior to eo 
degree candidacy in the health sciences are counted as courses in reside 


.e aca 
i : . whose 4 
Honors—Bachelor's degrees with honors are awarded to students who 


: K : ; à ^ ; er averap 
demic records give evidence of particular merit. The student's grade-point d 4 
determines the level of honors as follows: cum laude, 3.4—3.59; magna c ‘our 
3.6-3.79; summa cum laude, 3.8—4.0. The grade-point average includes att € 
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Nork completed at GW and is not rounded off. To be eligible for an honors 
designation, a student must complete at least 60 hours of course work at GW. 
The grade-point average is calculated by the Office of the Registrar, and the 
honors designation is entered on the transcript and the diploma of those students 
Who earn an honors designation. If honors are entered in the commencement 
Program, honors status w ill be determined on the basis of work completed by the 
"d of the seventh term and entered only for those students who have « mpleted 
XVen-eighths of the credit hours required for the degree. Honors indicated on the 
Ploma are calculated on the basis of all course work completed. The diploma and 
"anscript are the official indication that a degree was conferred and honors 
Warded 


Award of Certificates to Degree Candidates 


Certificates are awarded to degree candidates who successfully complete desig- 
"ated requirements in the clinical laboratory science, nuclear medicine technol- 
"Ry, physician assistant, and radiation therapy technology programs. Recipients 
Must be free from all financial indebtedness to the University before certificates are 
Warded 


Honor Society 


Health sciences students who meet the qualifications specified by the constitution 
*Alpha Eta, a national honor society, are eligible to be nominated by a program 
"€ctor, faculty, or other Alpha Eta members 


financial Aid 


The George Washington University’s program of financial assistance for under- 
Tàduate students is described in Financing Your Private Education, a pamphlet 
Wailable from the Office of Student Financial Assistance, The George Washington 
Niversity, Washington, D.C. 20052. Undergraduate aid consists of two basic types: 
Wards for academic achievement or talent without reference to financial circum- 
Races (merit sche jlarships) and scholarships, grants, loans, and employment 
“sed on academic achievement and demonstrated financial need. All undergradu- 
- Sift aid (institutional scholarships and grants, and federal grants) requires that 
f 3 recipient be working on the first undergraduate degree and be registered for a 
Ull-time course load at GW. Loans and resident assistantships not based on 
"t need are available. Students are limited to eight semesters of institutional 


Several offices on campus provide information on financial assistance for gradu- 
o Students. A general overview of financing options is prc wided in the bre chure 
aduate Funding Opportunities, published by the Office of Fellowships and 
taduate Student Support, The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
^ 52. Forms and information on federal loans for graduate students can be 
“tained from the Office of Student Financial Assistance. Information on the 
“deral Wi yrk-Study Program, cooperative education opportunities, and on- and 
Campus employment is available from the GW Career Center 
Gift aid (scholarships, grants, fellowships, assistantships, etc.) is taxable to the 
à lent that it exceeds the allowable costs of tuition, fees, and required books and 
he Plies or is dedicated to other costs, such as room and board. Federal grants may 
“taxable if. together with other gift assistance, they exceed the allowable costs. In 
* case of a student who is awarded tuition scholarships, grants, or awards from 
Ore than one source, the combined amount cannot exceed tuition charges; 
Stitutional aid will be adjusted to this limit 
„in general, consideration for financial aid is restricted to students in good 
a demic standing who meet the minimum grade-point average for particular 
tigers and are not financially encumbered by any other University office Applic a- 
| Ns for institutional or federal aid cannot be pr cessed if the relevant tax returns 
e not been filed in accordance with the IRS Code. Documents submitted as part 


2 
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j 
' i -erurned 
of aid applications become the property of the University and cannot be retum 
pi I 


1 of 
Federal regulations require that the : 
5 | 


University report suspected cases of frau 
misrepresentation to the appropriate federal, state, and local authorities d for 

Information on financial aid is accurate at the time each Bulletin is prepare i 
press. Future changes in federal regulations or institutional policies may chang 
the application requirements or program guidelines 


Regulations on the Evaluation of Professional Comportment 


Students enrolled in The School of Medicine and Health Scienc es undergrad 
and graduate degree and certificate programs” are required to conform to, anda" 
entitled to the benefits of, the Guide to Student Rights and Responsibilities (her 
inafter referred to as the Guide), as well as all other rules. regulatic ons, and poli 
with University-wide applicability. Because of the Health Sciences Program” 
unique requirements, however, the University Board of Trustees has establish 
the following Regulations for health sciences degree and certificate candida 
Certain procedures in these Regulations are designed to su plement po p 
established by the Guide; others are meant to replace procedures set forth iP » 
Guide. For example, all cases involving alleged misconduct by health ^ 
: his 
the 


degree and certificate candidates will be processed under these Regulations, 
the Dean for Academic Affairs of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences & 
her designee decides in a particular case to have the case processed undef " 
Guide's Code of Student Conduct. In the case of any inc sistency or ambigy 
between these Regulations and 1 niversity-wide rules, regulations, and police" 
including the Guide, these Regulations will govern m 
As members of the health care community, health sciences students a° »d 
pected to behave in a manner consistent with the principles and obliga oe 
inherent in professional practice. Professional maturity, integrity, and compete. 
are expected of students in every aspect of the clinical setting with precept 
coworkers, and patients. Students are obliged to practice diligence, loyalty; ' 
discretion in the patient—provider relati nship lity £0 
Some behaviors or patterns may raise concerns as to the student's suitabi ak 
continue in the program of study. Inappropriate behaviors for a health pros ] 
student may include, but are not limited to, breaching patient confidentiality, A 4 
illegal drugs or abusing controlled substances, bec: ming sexually involved Vb 
patient, undertaking a procedure or scope of practice beyond that of a gne 
disobeying or showing disrespect for preceptors, showing a judgmental attit 
toward patients, or revealing a lack of concern or compassion in practice are 
The process described below is intended to deal with behaviors that * 


* action 
unacceptable to the School of Medicine and Health Sciences and raise que 
about the student's fitness for clinical practice V» 
= ; cessioni 
1. When a problem is perceived with reference to a student's profes 


he 
» vered in th 
comportment (other than academic dishonesty, which is covered 


nr 
Guide to Student Rigbts and Responsibilities), the observer will comm i 
cate this concern to the program director. If the communication is Ve" ent 
must be confirmed within five working days by a signed, written sate of 
otherwise, the concern will not be pursued further. If the program per - 
determines that further action is required, the concern will be com" 
cated, in writing, to the associate dean for health sciences Jd 
reate § 
es Wl 
chan 


N 


Upon receiving such a communication, the associate dean will w 

confidential file in which all documents pertaining to the issue Of oie 
- : " 

be placed. The contents of the file will be saved for a period of not /€ 


“ha 
which 


"As used in this section, “certificate program" refers to an established program degree a 


. le; 
certificate only is awarded at completion, rather than a degree program in which both c 
a certificate are awarded at completion 


6. 


10, 
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five years from the date of separation or graduation from the School of 

Medicine and Health Sciences. Access to this file will be restricted to the 

student under consideration, the associate dean, the dean for academic 

affairs, and the Health Sciences Committee 

The associate dean will notify the student in writing upon receipt of the 

communication. The notice will include a copy of these regulations 

The associate dean will meet with the student as soon as possible. At that 

meeting, or as soon thereafter as possible, the associate dean will do one or 

more of the following 

a. Review the matter; 

b. Advise the student; 

c. Refer the case to an Ad Hoc Subcommittee on Professional Comport- 
ment; and/or 

d. Suspend the student pending investigation and recommendation of the 
Ad Hoc Subcommittee on Professional Comportment 


The involvement of, and actions taken by, the associate dean may be continu- 
ing in nature. 


Paragraphs 6 through 19 apply if the student is referred to the Ad Hoc 
Subcommittee on Professional Comportment 


The Ad Hoc Subcommittee on Professional Comportment will be named by 
the chair of the Health Sciences Committee. The Subcommittee will consist 
of three faculty members from the Health Sciences Committee; the chair of 
the Subcommittee will be designated by the chair of the Health Sciences 
Committee. 


. The associate dean will notify the student in writing of the composition of 


the Subcommittee. The student will be allowed ten calendar days from the 
mailing of this notice to object to any person appointment to the Subcom- 
mittee. Such objection must be sent in writing to the associate dean The 
associate dean will determine whether an objection warrants the substitu- 
tion of one or more persons to the Subcommittee. Substituted members 
will be selected from the Health Sciences Committee. 

The Subcommittee will investigate the allegation. The Subcommittee will 
review the student's confidential file and interview the student. The Sub- 
committee also may gather and review other material and interview any 
person who the Subcommittee, in its sole discretion, believes may have 
relevant information to contribute. The Subcommittee, when it deems 
appropriate, may ask the associate dean to refer the student for a medical, 
psychiatric, or psychological evaluation 

If the Subcommittee requests such an evaluation, the associate dean will 
make the referral. No student may be compelled to be evaluated; but, if s/he 
agrees to be evaluated, the cost will be borne by the University and the 
student will be asked to authorize the professional consultant to make a 
written report to be included in the student's confidential file. This authori- 
zation of the release of information derived from the evaluation will be 
made only after the student has had a chance to review the written report. 


The student under review and/or the student's attorney or advisor may 
attend the information-gathering sessions. The information-gathering ses- 
sions are not in the nature of an adversarial proceeding; the student and the 
student's attorney or advisor, however, may submit questions to be an- 
swered by persons interviewed by the Subcommittee. The procedure re- 
garding their questioning is left to the sole discretion of the Subcommittee 
The student has the right to speak to the Subcommittee members and 
submit other material. The legal Rules of Evidence, including, but not 
limited to, those rules regarding relevancy and hearsay, are not applicable 
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The student may suggest that the Subcommittee interview additional p 
sons, but the decision to interview such persons is left to the sole discretio! 
of the Subcommittee. The student and the student's attorney or advisor 
cannot be present when the Subcommittee meets in executive session 


11. Meetings of the Subcommittee are confidential. Minutes of the Subcommt 
tee will be placed in the student's confidential file upon the completion 
the Subcommittee's review i 

12. The chair and all the members will be required to be present fof 


meetings of the Subcommittee 


AT :eociate 
13. The Subcommittee will make its final rec mmendation(s) to the assoc 


dean. Such recommendation(s) will be in wr iting and will include finding? 
of fact and the reasons for the recommendation(s). The recommendations 
could include, but are not limited to, one or more of the following: 
a. Advising the student: he 
b. Recommending that the student seek professional assistance, ât ! 
student's expense; e 
c. Recommending conditions with which the student must comply in of 
to continue in the program; 
d. Recommending temporary suspension from the program; and/or 
e. Recommending dismissal from the program ing 
The Subcommittee will make an additional recommendation regardin 
whether the confidential file will be made a part of the student's permaf* 
academic file ^ 
14. If the Subcommittee recommends suspension or dismissal from the Pie 
gram, or any modifications of the academic program, the matter will ^ 
referred to the Health Sciences Committee, w hich will review the confide 
tial file and the report of the Subcommittee. The chair of the Subcommit 
will present the Subcommittee report to the Committee as a whole and yin 
respond to inquiries from the Committee members. The student and/or! yn 
or her attorney or advisor may attend the Subcommittee chair's present 
and may submit a written statement to the Committee. The student an té 
his or her attorney or advisor will not be able to question the Subcomm/ 
chair or the Committee members or present additional witnesses “y. 
cannot be present when the Committee meets in executive session, n 
though the student may be interviewed by the Committee if the stue > 
attends the meeting, the meeting will not be a de novo hearing of the n 
or issues. The Committee will either refer the issue(s) back to the Subo n 
mittee, if additional information is required, or will submit its wie 
recommendations, along with those of the Subcommittee, to the assoc* 
dean 


ill 


15. The associate dean will review the student’s confidential file, the report 
the Subcommittee, and the report of the Committee, if any. The ae 
dean's recommendation will then be forwarded to the dean for acade 
affairs "m 

16. The dean for academic affairs will take whatever action is appropri of 
including dismissal from the program. The dean will inform the stude 
the decision in writing sion 

17. The student will have fifteen calendar days in which to appeal the e to 

of the dean for academic affairs. Such appeal will be in writing and € 

the vice president for medical affairs. The scope of this appeal is for t "dures 
president for medical affairs to determine c mpliance with the proce ent 
set forth in these Regulations on Evaluation of Professional Comportm 

Failure to appeal the decision will be deemed a waiver of any and all 18) 

to challenge the dean's decision and will be deemed an acceptance o 

same. 
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18. The vice president for medical affairs will make the final decision. 

19. At any time during the process, if the student in question is accompanied by 
an attorney, the University will have its attorney present. The student, 
therefore, is required to inform the Dean's Office one week in advance of 
the hearing if counsel is to be present 


"ograms Leading to the Associate in Science 


jtisfactory completion c Xa minimum of 60 credit hours of course work is required 
€ degree of Associate in Science; some programs, however, may set require- 
pe above the minimum. See individual program descriptions for information 
Bourse requirements. 
hey ents who may wish to pursue a bachelor's degree later are advised to plan 
associate’s degree program so that, where possible, they will satisfy the 
p "requisites of the baccalaureate 


Nuclear Medicine Technology Program 


Program of study leads to the degree of Associate in Science with a major in 
Clear medicine technology. 


Admission to Degree Candidacy 


h addition to the general requirements for admission to degree candidacy for 
th science programs, applicants must be at least 18 years of age by the time they 
St register in the program and two letters of recommendation must be sent 
réctly from previous instructors, advisors, or employers. Completed applications 
E" be received by April 30. The selection process includes a personal interview 
i dlified applicants. Enrollment is limited. Students who do not meet admis- 
c niremenes may be considered for admission to degree candidacy upon 
Slactory completion of a probationary period of 15 credit hours of course work 
“€n in residence at George Washington University, with a minimum grade-point 
“tage of 2.5, or upon completion of 15 credit hours of acceptable (2.5) and 
‘Nsferable course work. 


D 
Bree Requirements 


Nisfactor y completion of 64 credit hours of course work is required. Anat 115, 
€m 11—12, Phyl 111, and Phys 1, or their equivalents, are prerequisite to all 
lrses in nuclear medicine technology. 


(E Genera] Curriculum Requirements—6 credit hours of English composition 
el 9 or 10 and 11, or the equivalent), 3 credit hours of general psychology, and 3 
“dit hours of humanities. 


Courses in the Major—Rad 10, 43, 44-45-46, 55—56, 66, 73, 74, 130, 172, 190. 


s bolarship Requirements 
tude : i : i ; 
dents in the nuclear medicine technology program are required to maintain a 
pro Mum grade of C in all course work. A grade below C in any clinical rotation is 
Junds for academic dismissal. 
Radiation Therapy Technology Program 
© Program of study leads to the degree of Associate in Science with a major in 
lation therapy technology 
Adm; 
Mission to Degree Candidacy 


n ía : " A j 
h Addition to the general requirements for admission to degree candidacy for 
th sciences programs, applicants must be 18 years of age by the time they first 
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register in the program. Two letters of recommendation must be sent directly from 
previous instructors, advisors, or employers. Completed applications mus! 6 
received by April 30. The selection process includes a personal interview i 
qualified applicants. Enrollment is limited. Applicants who do not meet admissr 
requirements may be considered for admission to degree candidacy upon satis 2 
tory completion of a probationary period of 15 credit hours of course work uk. 
residence at The George Washington University, with a minimum grade p? 
average of 2.5. 


Degree Requirements 


Stic : : ; ced for the 
Satisfactory completion of at least 66 credit hours of course work is required for 
Associate in Science degree, distributed as follows: 


, " ; i ition 
General Curriculum Requirements—6 credit hours of English composit 


: - electi 
(Engl 9 or 10 and 11, or the equivalent); 3 credit hours of a social sciences elec 


Courses in tbe Major—Anat 115; HCS 116; Phyl 111; Phys 1; Rad 10, 11, 1^ 
16-17-18, 19, 20-21, 23 (6 hours), 25, 33 (6 hours), 115, 130, 190, 194. 


Scholarship Requirements 
tain 4 
s 


Students in the radiation therapy technology program are required to main s 
minimum grade of C in all course work. A grade below C in any clinical rotat! 
grounds for academic dismissal. 


Programs Leading to the Bachelor of Science 


r 15 
Satisfactory completion of a minimum of 120 credit hours of course "dur 
required for the Bachelor of Science degree; some programs set requirem 
above the minimum. See individual program descriptions for information 
course requirements. 


Clinical Laboratory Science Program 


Admission and Applications 


ined 
Application forms for admission to the first three years of the program, as gulli 
under Degree Requirements, below, are available from the Office of Recruit 
and Admissions, Health Sciences Programs acce" 
Completion of the first three years of the program does not guarantee a ug 
tance into the senior (clinical) year conducted at the University Hospital, altho int 
GW students are given preference. Students must have maintained a grade" the 
average of 2.0 during the first three years to be considered for admission tO ) 
clinical year. Applicants will also be evaluated on the basis of academic ac ; 
ment in the sciences, personal interviews, and letters of recommendation. yeal; 
Students should apply for admission to the clinical year during their junio 7. y 
application is made to the Director, Clinical Laboratory Science Program, en 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. Admission interviews take place be™ 
January and March. 


Degree Requirements 


; ie 1 i ` , works 
The program requires satisfactory completion of 120 credit hours of course 


distributed as outlined below 


First Three Years 


Englisb—6 credit hours: Engl 9 or 10 and 11 ; 
Humanities and Social Sciences—12 credit hours, « nsisting of one 
combination each from two of the following categories: 


6-houf 
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Social and Behavioral Sciences—Econ 11—12, Geog 1 and 2, PSc 1 and 2, PSc 
^* Or any two of the following courses: Anth 2, Psyc 1, Soc 1, SpHr 71 
,, Literature—Chin 163-64, Clas 107 and 108, Engl 51-52, Engl 61-62, Engl 71- 
5Fren 53 and 54, Ger 51—52, Ger 103—4, Ger 112 and 114, Japn 111-12, Rel 9-10, 
"^v 91-92, Span 53 and 54, Span 55 and 56 
3 Western Society and Civilization—AmCv 71-72, Art 31—32, Clas 71—72, Hist 
39-40, Hist 71-72, Hmn 1-2, Hmn 4-5, Phil 51-52, Rel 1-2 
. Mathematics and Sciences—38 credit hours: BiSc 11-12, 137; 4 hours selected 
yn BiSc 107—8, 114, 118, 122-23, 124, 132, 139; Chem 11-12, 151-52, 153-54; 
mth 30; Micr 129 

Electives- 34 credit hours 


Senior Year —Path 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 130, 131, 132, 133. The pathol- 
sd, Courses in the senior (clinical) year constitute the core curriculum, and 
. dents must have a minimum cumulative grade-point average of 2.5 in these 
arses to graduate. Path 121 is a prerequisite to all other courses in the core 
: js culum. Students who fail this course will not be allowed to continue in the 

ical year. They may, however, apply for readmission to the program and will be 

ject to the requirements and regulations then in force 


Resi : 
“idence Requirement 


Minimum of 30 credit hours must be completed in residence. This requirement is 
“through satisfactory completion of the senior year of the program, conducted 
the University Hospital 


Diagnostic Medical Sonography Program 


Adm; ; 
“mission to Degree Candidacy 


i Addition to the general requirements for admission to degree candidacy for 

_ ath sciences programs, the following are required: 60 credit hours of course 

EU earned at GW or acceptable as transfer credit, a personal interview, and two 
ters of reference Required courses within the 60 hours are indicated below 
*r General Curriculum Requirements 


4 
danced Standing 


neral provisions for advanced standing are listed above, under the general 
i Wirements for health sciences programs. Registered technologists in diagnostic 
i ging may receive up to 48 credit hours of advanced standing applicable toward 
Neral curriculum requirements 


D 
Bree Requirements 


á Program requires satisfactory completion of 120 credit hours of clinical 


Iota, ; 
ations and course work as follows 


o eneral Curriculum Requirements—Sixty c redit hours, which must include 6 
TS each of English composition, mathematics, and human anatomy physiology, 
Ours each of physics and psychology, and 36 hours of electives. 

i Courses in the Major—Sixty credit hours, including Rad 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 

lg, , 139, 141, 143, 145, 147-48, 150-52, 194; PubH 203; HCS 51, Current 
lán fn Bioethics; and 9 hours selected from Comm 111, 121; Econ 148, 165; Rad 
' 146; Stat 127; SMPP 192; or others with approval of the program director 


Resi 
S í 
‘dence Requirement 


reg timum of 60 credit hours of course work in the major must be completed in 
idence at the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
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Emergency Medical Services Program 


i d 
This program is designed for individuals interested in emergency managementa 
careers in the clinical delivery of emergency medical services. The prog" 
includes course work in the liberal arts and emergency management. 


Admission to Degree Candidacy 


In addition to the general requirements for admission to degree candidacy for 
health sciences programs, students applying to the program must submit © 
pleted applications, including the following records, by July 1: oof 
1. Verification of satisfactory completion of prehospital clinical training and p^ re 
of current participation in an emergency medical services system (whe 
applicable) E - 
2. Photocopies of scores or certificates from national registry examinations 
certifying board examinations (where applicable) RD 
3. Two letters of recommendation, sent directly to the Office of Admissions ^ 
instructors familiar with the applicant's academic preparation or colleag/" 
familiar with the applicant's health care experience 
A personal interview may be required. Students admitted to the program 
submit, before the first day of class, a letter from a physician attesting to their 8 4 
health. The letter should include the results of testing for tuberculosis 2? 
statement of current immunization status. 


must 


Advanced Standing 


s i à o fe carisfactótl 
Students may receive up to 60 credit hours of advanced standing for satis " 
completion of required course work at other accredited academic insit ces 
General provisions for advanced standing are listed under the main health scie 
section. 


Degree Requirements 


b isa a " "T z r rso 
The program requires satisfactory completion of a minimum of 123 credit hou 
course work, distributed as follows: 


General Curriculum Requirements—38 credit hours, consisting of 6 h s 
English composition (Engl 9 or 10, and 11); Accy 51; 6 hours each of math sof 
psychology or sociology, and humanities; 8 hours of natural sciences; 3 hou 
Statistics (Stat 51). » 

Courses in tbe Major—85 credit hours, consisting of the core courses and a 
the Emergency Management option or the Out-of-Hospital Emergency Me 
Services option, as listed below. 


Core courses—EMed 100, 101—2, 104, 110-11, 114, 140 


106, 
Emergency Management option—Accy 52; Comm 40; Econ 11-12; EMed ie 
108, 113, 118, 160, 162, 164, 166, 170, 172, 196, 198; and 12 hours of el€ 


selected in consultation with the program director 
134 


Out-of-Hospital Emergency Medical Services option—EMed 99, 130- 31, tives 


35, 141, 142, 143-144, 145, 146-47, 150, 154, 155, 159, 164: and 21 hours of el 
selected in consultation with the program director. 


Physician Assistant Program 


Admission to Degree Candidacy 

iei . : Tae -ndidacy 
In addition to the general requirements for admission to degree candidat. c 
health sciences programs, applicants must submit evidence that they haw ind 0 
torily completed a minimum of 30 credit hours of college credit, incluc eco 
semesters of general chemistry for science majors (biochemistry 1$ 
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Mended), two semesters of psychology (general and abnormal psychology are 
"commended ), and two semesters of biok IC al sciences (recommended courses 
nthe biologic al sciences include human anatomy, physiology, and general micro- 
lology, botany is not acceptable). Direct patient care experience is strongly 
Preferred but not required. Two evaluation forms, submitted directly by the 
Waluators, and a personal interview are required as part of the admission process 


Advanced Standing 


Advanced standing will not be granted toward courses in the major; advanced 
tanding toward the baccalaureate, however, may be awarded for appropriate 


Ourse work previously completed at other accredited institutions with a minimum 
Wade of C 


D 
Bree Requirements 
Students must satisfactorily complete the following course work 


General Curriculum Requirements—30 credit hours, including 6 hours in 
Mglish composition (Engl 9 or 10, and 11) and 24 hours of course work selected 
‘om the humanities, social sciences, or mathematics 


Courses in the Major—100 credit hours, consisting of the following (courses in 
* Core curriculum are indicated by an asterisk) 
l5 Basic Science Curriculum: Anat 115; Bioc 111; Micr 128; Path 127—28 or 129, 
35: Phy] 111. 
Clinical Sciences: HCS 109, 125,* 134,* 140, 145, 146, 147, 148; Phar 158 (or 159 
d 160). 
Clinical Rotations: HCS 160,* 163,* 166, 169, 172,* 175,* 178, 198 
,, Clinical Electives: Two clinical electives must be chosen from HCS 158, 159, 
: 177, 186, 187, 188, 199 
Otber Required Courses: HCS 113, 115, 116, 119, 137 


$ 
bolarship Requirements 


Students in the Physician Assistant Program are required to maintain a mini- 
lm grade of C in all course work, in both the academic and clinical phases of the 
Osram, A grade below C in any academic course or clinical rotation is grounds for 
*demic dismissal 
Student who fails to attain at least a C in any course, and who wishes to continue 
the prc gram, must submit a petition in writing to the program director, request- 
8Permission to remain in the program. If approved by the associate dean and the 
i Bram director, the student may continue in the program, subject to conditions 
at have been specified for remediation of the academic deficiency, including 
Ndards for performance 
ordi eficient performance in a course in the academic phase of the program, will 
inarily involve repeating the course. At the discretion of the associate dean, 
ane the student may be allowed to enroll in other courses during the 
wa mic phase, while remedying the deficiency. No student, however, may pro- 
Sed from the academic to the clinical phase of the program until all academic 
"Ieencies have been successfully remedied 
à student's petition to continue in the program is denied, the student may 
H Peal this decision to the dean for academic affairs who may seek the advice of the 
Salth Science Committee before reaching a decision 


Re 
sidence Requirement 


nerally, a minimum of 75 credit hours in the preclinical and clinical portions of 
g Major must be completed in residence at the School of Medicine and Health 
te ences Under special circumstances, exceptions to the minimum residence 
tùirement may be allowed 
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Radiological Sciences and Administration Program 


P. ‘logic 
This program is designed for registered technologists in diagnostic radiolog, 
technology, nuclear medicine technok gy, ultrasound, or radiation therapy techn 
ogy who wish to continue their education at the baccalaureate level 


Admission to Degree Candidacy 


In addition to the general requirements for admission to degree candidacy P 
health sciences programs, students applying to the program must be registel 
technologists or registry-eligible within the first semester of study at The Geor? 
Washington University. Two letters of recommendation (submitted directly A 
previous instructors, advisors, or employers) and a personal interview à 
required 


Advanced Standing 


General provisions for advanced standing are listed above, under the genet 
requirements for health sciences programs. Students may receive up to 48 cre e 
hours of credit applicable toward fulfillment of the general curriculum requi" 
ments if they have completed an approved program in diagnostic radio P, 
nuclear medicine technology, radiation therapy technology, or diagnostic mede, 
sonography and become registry eligible during the first semester of study âl 
George Washington University 


Degree Requirements 


The program requires satisfactory completion of 120 credit hours of course work 
distributed as follows 

General Curriculum Requirements—A minimum of 77 credit hours, including 
Engl 9 or 10 and 11, Engl 101 or 102, Psyc 1, BAdm 130, SMPP 51, CSci 10, pr x 
hours of electives from the humanities and social sciences. Recommended €* 
tives include Comm 40, Econ 11-12 e 
145 


Courses in tbe Major—A total of 43 credit hours. including Rad 130, 140, rei 


160, and 195; two electives selected from Rad 167, 172, 196, and 198; Stat Adis 
51, 52; HSMP 203; and 12 hours of electives selected with permission of the aV? 


The Master of Science in Health Sciences Degree 


Physician Assistant Program 


Admission Requirements 


x s c study 
Applicants for the Master of Science in Health Sciences degree with a field of str 


in the Physician Assistant Program must submit a completed application pada 
including application form, supplemental personal data form, two recommme ree 
tion forms, and official transcripts. Applicants without a previous graduate deg os 
from an accredited institution of higher education must also submit official sc $ 
from the Graduate Record Examination (GRE); the Medical College Admission 

(MCAT) is not acceptable 


ue 
í , : 2 ynive’ 
Applicants must hold a bachelor's degree from an accredited college Of ef 
este. 
gic 
ysior 


jsycho" 
iyen (0 
st 
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Purses, The admissions committee invites the most promising candidates to come 
iD ` 
T personal interviews 


lransfer of Credit 


“P to Six credit hours of core course work may be accepte ed as transfer credit 
Ptovided the course work w: is completed within the past three years at an accred 
"ed college or university: the course work was taken for graduate pem and the 
Nudent e; arned a grade of B or better in the course 


Degree Requirements 


f 


The Physician Assistant Program can be undertaken on a full-time basis only 
dents must satisfactori ly complete a total of 77 credit hours of course work (47 

"edit hours of por clinical phase course work and 30 credit hours of clinical phase 
"irse work). The pre-clinical course work is listed below 


he.Clinical Phase (47 credit hours) 
Basic science curriculum—Anat 115; Phyl 111; Path 129, 152 
Clinical sciences —HCS 109, 125, 134, 145, 146, 147, 148, 206; Phar 207 
Other required courses—HCS 115, 116, 119, 137; PubH 201 and 202 


Clin ;,. i 
ical Phase (30 credit bours) 
Clinical rotations—HCS 260, 263, 266, 269, 272, 275, 2 
Dye, , 
Practic um—HCS 2 


8, 298; two electives 


So 
bolarsp ip Requirements 


1 "P 
t Master of Science in Health Science degree program requires a minimum 
d 


4de-point average of 3.0 (B). The Physician Assistant Program requires that all 
: of S65 be completed with a grade of C or better. A grade below C in any preclinical 
"clinical course is grounds for academic dismissal from the program 


Certificate Programs 


M addition to degree programs in which a certificate is aw: arded along with the 
“Bree, the School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers certificate-only pro- 
Fams in health sciences. At the undergraduate level, certificate programs are 
i, "ble in clinical laboratory science, nuclear medicine technology, and radiation 

tapy technology. At the graduate level, the Post-Masters Nurse Practitioner 
iit ate Program is available to M.S.N. graduates who plan advanced specializa- 
Nas family nurse practitioners or adult nurse practitioners Further information 
"s Obtained from the Office of Recruitment and Admission, Health Sciences 
y 8tams, School of Medicine and He: ilth Sciences, The George Washington Uni 
"ity, Washington, D.C. 20037 


The Master of Public Health Degree Program 


The School of Medicine and Health Sciences, rec gnizing the rapid changes unde 
way in health care and the growing need for health professionals skilled in dal 
management, epidemiology, international health, preventive medicine, mê e 
administration, and environmental and occupational health, offers a curricu 
leading to the Master of Public Health (M.P.H.) degree Certificate pro ;gramsare? 
offered. The program is designed to develop students' understanding ae 
operation and financing of health services delivery systems and the biolog 
physical, environmental, and social factors that affect the health of c mmunitie y 
addition to taking core courses in public health, each student selects a sped i 
track in administrative medicine, environmental-occupational health, epider 
iology—biostatistics, health promotion disease prevention, internatic nal healt 
maternal and child health. Within the administrative medicine track, stuck É 
choose a concentration from health policy or management; within the epi 
iology-biostatistics track, students choose a concentration from biostatisti® a 
epidemiology; within the international health track, students choose a conce 
tion from international health policy and programs or international "e 
promotion. ane afd 

The M.P.H. program draws upon the resources of the School of Medicine he 
Health Sciences, the Department of Health Services Management and Policy ol e 
School of Business and Public Management, the Department of Statistics p^ 
Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the National fon 
Center, the Elliott School of International Affairs, and the metropolitan Washing 
public health community and 

Four joint programs are available: J.D.-M.PH., LL.M.-M.PH., M.D.- M.PHs 
PA.C. (Physician Assistant Certificate)-M.P.H 


Admission 


Admission Requirements ith 
/ y a . > healt” 
Administrative Medicine Track—For both the management and the h " 


policy concentrations, eligible applicants are those who hold a graduate dem 
from an accredited university, nurse practitioners or physician assistants who ioi 
bachelor's degrees, and students who have been accepted into one of the } 
programs 


a 
: f "3 ` . " old x 
Environmental—Occupational Health Track—Eligible applicants must e í 


bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university and must hav ew 
-eferenc 

pleted three credit hours in biological sciences other than botany. Preferen jn the 
be given to applicants with a major or with substantial work experience 

biological or natural sciences 

s 

4 bachelof? 

a bac adit 


Epidemiology—Biostatistics Track—Eligible applicants must hold e 
degree from an accredited college or university and must have c mpleted SA 
hours of biological sciences other than botany. For the biostatistics c€ cent ding 
the applicant must also have completed six credit hours of mathematics, inc x ogy 
at least three hours of differential and integral calculus. For the epidem p i 
concentration, the applicant must also have completed any « mbination ^| of 
credit hours of mathematics or computer science beyond the introductory le 


of chemistry or physics , 


f 
Health Promotion—Disease Prevention and Maternal and pild Hs 
Tracks—Eligible applicants must hold a bachelor’s degree from an ac^) jo 
college or university and must have completed six credit hours of poc 
sciences other than botany. Preference will be given to applicants with a deg ih 
one of the health professions or substantial professional experience in the 
field 
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ternational Health Track—Eligible applicants must hold a bachelor’s degree 

E an accredited college or university and must have completed six credit hours 
lological sciences other than botany. Preference will be given to applicants with 

i Eee in one of the health professions or substantial professional experience in 

lo national or cross-cultural work in the health field. Proficiency in a foreign 
Buage is desirable 


In addition to the M.PH application and two recommendation forms, official 
“Nscripts are required from all colleges and universities attended, regardless of 
ether credit was earned or desired. Those who do not hold a degree beyond the 
ies level must submit scores on the GRE, GMAT, MCAT, or (for J.D.-M.P.H 
lcants only) the LSAT 
m Ose interested in the joint M.D.—M.P.H. program must apply to bot h programs 
vill the applicant has been admitted to the M.D. program, the M.P.H application 
'€ reviewed. Transcripts need be submitted only with the M.D. application. 
quired recommendations, however, must be sent separately to each program. An 
icant who is denied admission to the M.D. program may still be considered for 
ISsion to the M.P.H. program 
hose seeking admission to the joint P.A.C.—M.P.H. program must complete the 
‘Cation forms for each program, available from the Office of Recruitment and 
"ISSions, M.PH. Program 
ip y llarly, those interested in the joint J.D.—M.PH. or LL M. M.PH. programs must 
ipli. both programs. LSAT test scores need be submitted only with the J.D 
MA Cation Official transcripts and required rec mmendations, however, must be 
Separately to both the M.P.H. program and the National Law Center 


3 g 


q 
adm 
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In 
"emational Applicants 


i geluired Records Official transcripts are required from all higher education 
ons previously attended. These documents become the property of the 
titan and cannot be returned and must be in the language in which the 
ution keeps its official records. If they are in a language other than English, a 


Bed n.r 
tified English translation must be provided 


language Test—Applicants from countries where English is not an official 
h uage and who do not hold a degree from an accredited U.S. institution of 
fhe learning, must submit scores from the Test of English as a Foreign Language 
spon. The minimum acceptable score for admission is 550 Applicants are 
n £9nsible for making arrangements to take the test and should address inquiries 
kme EFL, CN 6151, Princeton, NJ. 08541-6151, U S.A , well in advance of the 
à E" for which admission is sought. On the application for the TOEFL, appli- 
A mi should specify that their scores be sent to the Office of Recruitment and 
Ban Sions, M.PH. Program, GW School of Medicine and Health Sciences, Box 32, 
Q E Street, N.W., Washington, D C. 20037 Registration for the TOEFL does not 

“tute application for admission to The George Washington University. 
ly uic ted students who did not score at least 600 on the TOEFL will be required 
the € the GW English as a Foreign Language placement test before registering at 
N ion versity The results of this test will determine w hat level of English as a 
ifo gn Language course work, if any, the student will be required to complete 
tee € beginning M.PH. studies. Depending on the test results, students may be 
n sted in the number of courses that can be taken in addition to EFL courses. 
Wel ents assigned EFL courses should anticipate additional related expenses as 
as a possible extended period of time required to complete their degree 

1 


icy Sicians may substitute the English Validating examination of the FMGEMS or 
MG in place of the TOEFL 


Dre 0g 


ln P ancial Certificate—All international applicants planning to study at the 
*rsity under the authorization of a student (F) or exchange visitor (J) visa must 


.. 
2» utum ee, = 
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factor! 
submit a Financial Certificate with the application for admission Satisfat e 
uar 
completion and submission of the Financial Certificate is required for the i 
of a Form 1-20 or IAP-66. Students who need F or J visas should submit! 


applications, required records, and TOEFL scores no later than Mav 1 


Transfer of Credit 


accret’ 
Up to 12 credit hours of applicable graduate course work completed at an acch 


ited university may be accepted in transfer. The course work must have been taken 
within the past three years, and the student must have earned a grade of B of bette 
Petitions for transfer of credit must be approved by the director of the studen 
specialty track, the program director, and the associate dean. Transcripts ® 
descriptions of the courses must be on file before such petitions can be cons! nn 
Course work used to satisfy requirements for a previous degree will no 
considered for transfer credit 


Probationary Admission 


‘ceils 
Applicants may be admitted on probation at the discretion of the admissi 
committee. To be subsequently admitted to full degree status, probationary * y 
dents must complete a minimum of two core courses by the end of the 9". 
semester with a grade of at least B in both courses. Probationary students must™ 


: : : ours 
a grade of B or better in all course work if additional courses are taken. All re ip 
leading to the M.PH. taken during the probationary period must be complet virt 


accordance with Scholarship Requirements, below. Additional Program Red pH 
ments courses do not count toward the credit hour requirements for thé Wo 
Except in extraordinary circumstances, grades of / are not acceptable during; 

probationary period. Students who do not fulfill probationary requirements * 


not allowed to continue in the program 


Advance Tuition Deposit all 
, r ire ol a 
Upon notification of acceptance, an advance tuition deposit will be required fot 
entering students (by May 1 for those matriculating in the summer, by Jus not 
those matriculating in the fall). The deposit is credited toward tuition and i 

refundable 


Certificate Programs 


alist 
usi „neral 
Certificate programs corresponding to each of the M.P.H. tracks and as a ge? 


i ~ : sel nt 4 
are available. Additional information is available from the Office of Recruitme 
Admissions, M.P.H. Program 


Joint Programs 


ath th 
Qualified students may pursue the Master of Public Health in conjunction W n he 
Juris Doctor or Master of Laws, or with a clinical program leading either z e 
Doctor of Medicine degree or the physician assistant certificate. Students eer C 
admitted to each program and must fulfill all requirements for each degr* 
certificate, except when otherwise specified -public 
Juris Doctor and Master of Public Health; Master of Laws and Master of pe 
Healtb—Applicants to these joint degree programs must apply to each pro ec 
separately (including separate payment of the application fee) and meet the DUIS of 
tive admission requirements of each program. A maximum of 12 credit horous 
approved course work applied toward J.D. degree requirements or 5% mpl€ 
toward LL.M. degree requirements may be fulfilled through satisfactory © of 
tion of designated course work in the M.PH. program. Similarly, six hours O^ pg 
LL.M. course work may be applied to credit-hour requirements toward the MPH 
By taking course work in the summer as well as the academic year, joint] D e 
students may be able to complete both degrees in three calendar years 
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Doctor of Medicine and Master of Public Health—This joint program is sched- 
Ee o allow students to complete both the M.P.H and M.D. and enter residency 
,"Ining on the usual timetable. Students in the program begin M.P.H. course work 
‘the summer after the first year of medical school and continue to take M.P.H. 
E as electives during the second year of medical school. Fourth-year medical 
i ents in the joint program join full-time M PH. students for the spring semester 
: the six-week summer session (May-June) The M.PH. program director must 
PProve the M.PH. program of study, and the assistant dean for student affairs in the 
Thy. Program approves the course of study for the senior year of medical school 

amount of credit that may be applied toward both degrees is determined by the 


SSistant dean. 


ul 


Physician Assistant Certificate and Master of Public Health—Students may 
Mplete this joint program in three calendar years. All didactic course require- 
Rents of the P.A.C. program and most M.P.H. courses are completed during the first 
9 years, while the third year consists primarily of clinical rotations in a variety of 
^ th care settings. The program of studies for the certificate consists of the 
Quired courses in the major for the Physician Assistant degree program. 


Mogram of Study 


D 
Bree Requirements 
* Master of Public Health program consists of a minimum of 33 credit hours of 


" p Work. Sixteen to seventeen hours of core courses are required for all M.P.H. 


Udents—PubH 201, 202, 205, 211, 213, 221. (For students in the international 
EU track, PubH 252 substitutes for 213, and PubH 271 substitutes for 205. In the 
“ifonmental—occupational health track, PubH 241 substitutes for 211.) The 
Maining 16 to 17 hours are taken in a specialty track or concentration. 

Adm ins 

“ministrative Medicine 

Health Policy—PubH 225, 251, 263, 265, 280, 288 


Management—PubH 214, 230, 263, 265, 287, 290, and one three-credit elective. 
E 
"ironmental-Occupational Healtb—PubH 231, 241, 242, 245, 251, 280, 290. 


Epi, : 

Pidemiology—Biostatistics 

Biostatistics—PubH 240, 255, 280, 290, 291; Stat 157, 158 
"bidemiology—PubH 220, 240, 251, 255, 280, and two topics courses (290). 


Heq 


"va Promotion—Disease Prevention—PubH 222, 223, 226, 230, 239, 244, 


» 290, 
In 
ternational Health 
Policy and Programs—PubH 223, 264, 273, 274, 280, and three topics courses (290). 
| emotion —PubH 223, 226, 239, 251, 244, 273, 280, 290 
"leal and Child Healtb—PubH 226, 239, 251, 266, 267, 280, 290. 


Mdditionat Program Requirements 


hile not prerequisites for admission, the following requirements are to be 
i ‘pleted either before or during the course of the M.P.H. program. Credit earned 
Å ulfilling these requirements does not apply to the 33-credit-hour degree 
A ement. However, if the courses are taken at The George Washington Univer- 
^ the grades are included in the grade-point average. In all cases, additional 
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program requirements may be waived on the basis of previous course work of 
professional experience 

All students who have not acquired basic skills in the use of computers , 
required to complete a tutorial in computers. Students in the administrat 
medicine track who have not completed an introductory accountancy course MW 
complete a tutorial in accountancy 

Students in all tracks must complete PubH 203. Students in the administt? 
medicine and health promotion- disease prevention tracks and the epidemiolog; 
concentration must take PubH 208. In the environmental-occupational healt 
track, all students must complete PubH 160. In the biostatistics concentration ia 
students must complete PubH 251. In the international health track, all studen" 
must complete PubH 270 


are 


al ive 


Scholarship Requirements 


M.P.H. candidates are required to maintain a minimum cumulative grade po 
average of 3.0. Grades in courses taken at other institutions are not cc nsidered : 
computing the grade-point average. For students in the joint M.D.—M.P.H. progr 
the regulations for M.D. candidates apply to work in all courses « redited to the M^ 


degree „h the 
A student may repeat a course in which a grade of C was received only with: : 
written permission of the program director. If a course is repeated, the first Loo 
remains on the student's record and is included in the cumulative grade po 
average p 
A student who receives a grade of F for a course in the degree program may jt 
recommended for suspension. To remain in the program, the student must SU i 
to the program director a written statement from the track director justifying ed 
student’s continuance in the program and outlining the procedure to be follo he 
Continuation always requires the approval of the dean for academic affairs: 
failing grade remains as part of the student's permanent record and is include 
the cumulative grade point average jemic 
A student whose grade-point average falls below 3.0 will be placed on acaót s. 
probation. This probation extends through the period in which the student " f 
attempts 9 credit hours of work. During this period, the student's perfe yrmance t 
be monitored to determine whether further study will be allowed. Failure t0 f^^ 


-eceive ' 
the grade-point average to 3.0 may result in suspension. A student who recon 
) jbatio 


grade lower than B after the semester in which he or she was placed on pt the 
will be suspended unless the track director recommends an extension ant at 
program director concurs. Except in extraordinary circumstances, grades 9 


not acceptable during the probationary period ste 

A suspended student may apply for readmission after the lapse of one sen uale 
submitting evidence that he or she is now better prepared to pursue T 
course work. Students who have been readmitted remain on probation UNU ice 


1 ; va 
raise their grade-point average to 3.0. Failure to meet standards defined in adrar 


in dismissal. Failure to meet the conditions of suspension may also © 7 
dismissal. Any recommendation for dismissal will be reviewed by the i e 
academic affairs; at the dean’s discretion, the recommendation may also det 
viewed by the Faculty Senate's Committee on Health Sciences Graduate : 
Evaluation 
Use of Correct English ke 
r - spoke 
An instructor may inform the program director if a student's written O! "or té 
English in any course is unsatisfactory. The program director, in turn, may f* 
student for further evaluation and recommendation 
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lime Limits 


Al degree requirements must be completed within four years of matriculation in 
“© program, except for students in the joint J.D.-M.P.H. program, who have four 
aM ahalf years, and students in the joint M.D.—M.PH. program, who have five years 
E time limit does not include any period spent on approved leave of absence. The 
gth of time required to complete the joint LL.M.—M.P.H. is determined on an 
“dividual basis 


Academ ic Advising 


The qj 

m director of the student's specialty track is responsible for monitoring progress 
^ Providing information about the curriculum, specific courses of study, and 
“Teer opportunities 


Regulations 
tendance 


Stude 
‘dents may attend only those classes for which they are registered Regular 
“ndance is expected 


Gr ades 


» following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; CR, 
m ult; F Fail; J, Incomplete; JPG, In Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; Z, 
Táuthorizeq Withdrawal. 
en another grade has not been assigned, the symbol Z, IPG, W, or Z will be 
Orded, The grade of / indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been given to 
ly, sttuctor for the student's failure to complete the required work for a course 
tu mplete work must be made up by a date agreed on by the instructor and the 
*nt but no later than the last day of the examination period for the semester 
Mediately folle wing the semester or summer session in which the grade of / is 
"iIBned. When work for the course is completed, the grade earned will be 
A lated in the form of // followed by the grade. The indication of // cannot be 
iie Ved from the transcript. An Incomplete that is not changed within the spec- 
ftre period automatically becomes an //F. The grade of / cannot be removed by 
Bistering for the course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere 
tng E Symbol /PG is reserved for courses ( such as special projects) in which the 
mac date extends beyond the official University deadline for submitting 
4 Por students in the joint M.D.-M.PH. program, courses applied toward both 
E will be listed on each transcript using the grading system of the applicable 
Tam. Grade equivalents are as follows: A, Honors; B, Pass; F, Fail. 


Ch 
anges in Program of Study 


S i : 
R tudent may not change specialty tracks, substitute one course for another, drop 
tth > or change status from credit to audit or audit to credit without the approval 
^ * course instructor, the specialty track director, the program director, and the 
ciate de: 
a ean. 


vel ding Courses—The deadline for adding a course is the end of the second 
** following general registration for the semester 


" Withdrawal—Withdrawal from a course or from the University requires the 
the val of the director of the student's specialty track, each course instructor, and 
t, 80ciate dean. Permission to withdraw from the University will not be granted 
keg adent who does not have a clear financial record (see Payment of Fees under 
M Ed Financial Regulations) The deadline for authorized withdrawal from a 

*€ is the end of the eighth week of classes 
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; zer to the 
All charges for courses from which the student withdraws are subject t0! 
refund policy listed under Fees and Financial Regulations 


Credit 


^n f - LY ‘on Of 
Credit is awarded only after registration for a course and satisfactory completo 
the required work, or upon approval of a transfer of credit 


Auditing 


A student who has been admitted to the M.PH. program may register as an aud 
in a class only with the permission of the instructor and the program director 4 
auditor receives no academic credit and is not required to take active part il a 
class or to pass examinations. A student who takes a course as an auditor may ^ 
repeat it later for credit. The on-campus tuition rate is charged for audited cou 


jtor 


Continuous Enrollment 


sly 

Once registered in a degree program, students are expected to be continuos 
enrolled and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the degree e 
semester until the degree is conferred. A student who is within the time lim 
the degree and has fulfilled all program requirements but is completing outst 
ing work in a course for which the grade of Incomplete or In Progress was rece 
must register for Continuous Enrollment each semester est 

Students who break continuous enrollment at the University and do not rom if 
and receive a leave of absence (see below) must apply for readmission 4™ 
granted, are subject to the requirements and regulations then in force. 


Leave of Absence 

A student who must interrupt active pursuit of the degree may petition the pr og 
director for a leave of absence for a specific period of time, generally limite ji- of 
calendar year. If the petition is approved, students must register for e 
Absence each semester. Degree candidates who discontinue their studies pe s 
being granted a leave of absence and students granted leaves who do not rrp 
active study at the close of the period of approved absence must apply for rea 
sion and are subject to the regulations and requirements then in effect. 


Graduation Requirements dui 
Degrees are conferred in February, May, and September. Applications for pa May 
oto 


tion must be filed by October 1 for February graduation, February 1 arti 
graduation, and July 1 for September graduation. Graduating students may P? ave 
pate in the commencement ceremony held each year in May. Students who ed? 
completed all requirements but have not been awarded the degree will be issu 
letter to this effect upon request. com 
To be recommended for graduation by the faculty, students must hav : ire 
pleted satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other ehed 
ments for the degree; have filed an application for graduation prior to the pub £ ef 
deadline; and be free from all indebtedness to the University. Registration, € 
for course work or for Continuous Enrollment, is required for the semest 


summer session at the close of which the degree is to be conferred. 


Unclassified Students 


-es if 
With the instructor’s permission, unclassified students may register for cour 
the M.PH. program if space is available. An unclassified student who 1$ urs ol 
quently admitted to the M.PH. program may apply a maximum of 12 credit! - dit 
credit toward the degree with the approval of the program director: Transfer c. ha 
is awarded only for courses completed within the previous three years in W 
grade of B or better has been earned. 
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financial Aid 
l : 
"ormation on financial assistance is provided in the Master of Public Health 


p z A x 
geram brochure, published annually by the School of Medicine and Health 
lences, A 


Honor Society 


udidates for the M.P.H. degree meeting the qualifications specified by the consti- 
lion of Delta Omega, a national honor society, are eligible for election to 
*mbership 


Accy 
AdSc 
AmCv 
Anat 
Anes 
Anth 
ApSc 
Art 
ArTh 
Bioc 


BiSc 
BAdm 
Chem 

Chin 
CE 
Clas 
Comm 
CpMd 
CSci 
Cnsl 
Derm 
Econ 
Educ 
EE 
EMed 
EMgt 
EngS 
Engl 

EFL 
E&RP 


Envr 
ExSA 
ExSc 
Fina 
ForS 
Fren 


Courses of Instruction 


Key to Abbreviations 


Accountancy 

Administrative Sciences 
American Civilization 
Anatomy 

Anesthesiol gy 
Anthropology 

Applied Science 

Art 

Art Therapy 

Biochemistry and Molecular 
Biology 

Biological Sciences 
Business Administration 
Chemistry 

Chinese 

Civil Engineering 

Classics 

Communication 

Computer Medicine 
Computer Science 
Counseling 

Dermatology 

Economics 

Educational Leadership 
Electrical Engineering 
Emergency Medicine 
Engineering Management 
Engineering Science 

English 

English as a Foreign Language 
Environmental and Resource 
Policy 

Environmental Studies 
Exercise and Sport Activities 
Exercise Science 

Finance 

Forensic Sciences 

French 


Explanation of Course Numbers and Symbols 


location is indicated if it is other than the GW Hospital or Medical Faculty ASSOC 
ates. The course descriptions, which change frequently, are to be found in : 
annual publication on senior-year electives published by the School of Me@® 
and Health Sciences 


Gnet 
Geob 
Geog 


Geol 
Ger 


HCS 
HSMP 


Hist 
Honr 
HRD 

HmSc 
HmSr 
Hmn 
Idis 
IAff 
IBus 
Ital 
Japn 
Jour 
Kor 
Law 
Ling 
Mgt 
Mktg 
MBAd 
Math 
ME 
Med 
Micr 
Onco 
MStd 
Mus 
NCCS 


NSc 


; i aw any 
Courses are subject to change. The University reserves the right to withdraw 2 
course announced 


Courses numbered 1-200 are for students in undergraduate health sciences E 
grams. Courses numbered from 201 through the 800s are primarily for candidate 
for the M.D., M.PH., and M.S. in H.S. degrees. of 
A number in parentheses after the name of the course indicates the number ; 
credit hours of credit that may be earned. Five credit hours of credit per four-we 
elective period are granted for all fourth-year courses in the M.D. program: 
Elective clinical rotations for fourth-year M.D. students are listed by One 
number and title and are representative of offerings that change yearly. © 


in 


The following abbreviations are used for course designations 


Genetics 

Geobiology 

Geography and Regional 
science 

Geology 

Germanic Languages and 
Literatures 

Health Care Sciences 

Health Services Management 
and Policy 

History 

Honors 

Human Resource I yevelopmem 
Human Sciences 

Human Services 

Humanities 

Interdisciplinary Course» 
International Affairs 
International Business 

Italian 

Japanese 

Journalism 

Korean 

Law 

Linguistics 

Management Science 
Marketing 

Master of Business AC 
Mathematics 
Mechanical Engineering 
Medicine oy 
Microbiology and immunolog) " 
Molecular and Cellular On 
Museum Studies 

Music 

National Center for 
Communication Studies 

Naval Science 


A 
iministrati 


ANESTHESIOLOGY 


NSur Neurological Surgery Rad Radiology 
Neur Neurology Rel Religion 
Neus Neuroscience Rom Romance Literatures 
Ob&G ^ Obstetrics and Gynecology SLP Service-Learning Program 
OR Operations Research Slav Slavic Languages and 
Opht < )phthalmology Literatures 
Orth Orthopaedic Surgery Soc Sociology 
Path — Pathology Socl Sociology: Legal 
PStd — Peace Studies Assistant Program 
Peds Pediatrics Span Spanish 
Phar Pharmacology SpEd Special Education 
Phil Philosophy SpHr Speech and Hearing 
Phys Physics Stat Statistics 
Phy| Physiology SMPP Strategic Management and Public 
PCm Political Communication Policy 
PPsy Political Psych: logy Surg Surgery 
PSc Political Science TrEd Teacher Education 
Pchi Psychiatry and Behavioral TCom  Telecommunication 
Sciences TrDa Theatre and Dance 
Psyc Psychology IStd Tourism Studies 
PAd Public Administration Univ University 
PubH Public Health Urol Urology 
PPol Public Policy WStu Women’s Studies 


Anatomy 
Acting Chair RJ. Walsh 


115 Anatomy for Health Sciences Students (4) 
Gross and microscopic structure of the human body, including musculoskeletal, 
nervous, endocrine, cardiovascular, respiratory, gastrointestinal, urinary, and 
reproductive systems. Laboratory work is limited to prosected anatomical 
demonstrations 

213 Gross Anatomy (5) 
Required for medical students 

214 Microscopic Anatomy (3) 
Required for medical students 

501 Didactic Anatomy (3) 
Development of a didactic program to include human developmental anatomy, 
microscopic anatomy, gross anatomy, and where appropriate, neuroanatomy. May 
also include interdepartmental study 

800 Summer Remedial: Gross Anatomy (6) 

801 Summer Remedial: Microscopic Anatomy (3) 

802 Summer Remedial: Human Developmental Anatomy (1) 


Anesthesiology 
li , 
"leri Chair H.D. Weintraub 


211 Diagnostic and Therapeutic Instrumentation (2) 
Introduction to diagnostic and therapeutic instrumentation used in critical care 
areas of the hospital, including the OR, ICU, CCU, and ICN. Methods of operation, 
problems, and new developments in instrumentation 

212 Anesthesiology Research Laboratory (2) 

Cardiovascular physiologic changes and measurements resulting from drugs, drug 
interactions, and anesthetic techniques. Placental transfer and fetal and maternal 
physiologic changes from toxic local anesthetic reactions. Limited enrollment 
Second year only 

302 Required Anesthesiology (3) 

Required for senior medical students. Basic physiology and pharmacology as 
applied to cardiac, respiratory, obstetric, and renal changes incurred during anes- 
thesia. Clinical applications are discussed and demonstrated 
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380 Anesthesiology (5) 
382 Neurosurgical Anesthesia (arr.) 
384 Intensive Care Unit (5) 
385 Critical Care Medicine (arr.) 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center 
386 Critical Care Medicine (arr. ) 
390-92 Extramural Anesthesiology Elective (arr.) 


Biochemistry and Molecular Biology pe 
Chair A.L. Goldstein 


101 Chemistry for Health Sciences Students (2) 

For students in health sciences programs. Basic concepts of general and 08 
chemistry. 

111 Biochemistry for Health Sciences Students (4) 

For students in health sciences programs. Basic concepts of biochemistry 
relation to health sciences 

201 Medical Biochemistry (8) inci 
Required for medical students. Lecture and laboratory; emphasis on basic pP 
ples and their relation to medicine 

290—91 Extramural Biochemistry Elective (arr.) 

502 Molecular Biology of Oncogenes (arr.) lici 
Directed readings on current research work in recombinant DNA and the apP 
tion of gene cloning in the understanding of selected clinical disorders. 

503 Readings in Immunology (3) ; jf 
Directed readings in immunochemistry, immunobiology, tumor immunology: 
basic and clinical cellular immunology. May be repeated for credit. 

800 Summer Remedial: Biochemistry (8) 


nic 


and the 


Computer Medicine i M EE 


Interim Chair T.E. Piemme 


353 Medical Computing (arr.) Me 
For senior medical students. Aspects of computer use, including preparation CG 
execution of programs that involve clinical or research applications, such 4* and 
analysis, medical file management, mathematical modeling, data processing 0 
managerial computing. Tutorial or classroom instruction, depending 
enrollment 

390-91 Extramural Computer Medicine Elective (arr.) 

502 Mathematical Models and Decision Theory (3) 

For senior medical students. Systematic review of mathematical and comp" | infor 
approaches to medical decision analysis and representations of biomedica algo: 
mation. Models deal with physiological systems in heuristic and decision ^ d 
rithms and with formulation of medical information for automated diagnos” 
prognosis 


rations! 


Dermatology re ————— 


Chair M.L. Elgart 


380 Dermatology Clinic (arr.) 
381 Dermatology Clinic (arr.) 
Group Health Association 
382 Dermatology Clinic (arr.) 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center 
385 Dermatology in General Medicine (arr.) 
Washington Hospital Center 
386 Private Office Practice (arr.) 
390-92 Extramural Dermatology Elective (arr.) 


EMERGENCY MEDICINE 


tmergency Medicine 


Oi» M 


11 


13 


N 


61 


62 


63 


64 


65 


66 


68 


80 


99 


.S. Smith 


EMT/A Review (2) 

Review of information and skills for the emergency medical technician preparing 
to take a state recertification examination. Includes CPR certification, EOA, and 
MAST training. Prerequisite: current EMT/A certification and EMed 140 or 
equivalent 


2 Preliminary Emergency Care (2) 


Classroom and laboratory instruction that follows the Department of Transporta 
tion's first-responder course guidelines. Topics include airway management, CPR, 
hemorrhage control, bandaging, and splinting. Upon successful completion of this 
course, the student is eligible to take a state first-responder certification 
examination 

First-Responder Review (2) 

Review of information and skills for the first-responder preparing to take a state 
recertification examination. Includes CPR certification. Prerequisite: current first 
responder certification and EMed 12 or equivalent 

Management Communication Skills (3) 

Development of skills in report and proposal writing, record keeping, and oral 
presentation 

Prehospital Advanced Life Support I (5) 

Role and responsibilities of the emergency medical technician/paramedic, includ- 
ing medical history and physical assessment techniques, pathophysiology, and 
management of shock, cardiac, respiratory, neurological, and gastrointestinal 
emergencies. Overview of emergency medical services communication systems 
Students are assigned to work in local emergency departments and ride with area 
paramedics. Laboratory sessions in patient assessment, advanced airway manage- 
ment, defibrillation, intravenous techniques, and IM/SQ injections. Prerequisite 
EMed 140 or equivalent and permission of program director 

Prehospital Advanced Life Support II (4) 

Assessment and management of emergencies in obstetrics, gynecology, trauma, 
pediatrics, adolescent medicine, and geriatrics. Prerequisite EMed 61 and permis- 
sion of program director 

Paramedic Skills I (1) 

Presentation of trauma management skills outlined in PHTLS/BTLS course. Prereq- 
uisite: permission of instructor. 

Paramedic Skills II (1) 

Presentation of cardiac emergency management skills outlined in the American 
Heart Association's ACLS course. Lecture and laboratory. Prerequisite: permission 
of instructor 

Cardiac EMT Clinical Education (2) 

Students rotate through a variety of clinical sites, including cardiac and critical care 
units, operating rooms, renal dialysis departments, and mobile intensive care 
units. Prerequisite: permission of program director. 

Paramedic Clinical Education (3) 

Students rotate through a variety of clinical sites, including Ob/Gyn, pediatrics, 
emergency, and psychiatric units. Prerequisite: permission of program director 
Arrhythmia Recognition for Emergency Clinicians (1) 

Fundamentals of electrocardiography and interpretation of basic ECG patterns 
Common errors in taking and reading ECGs, with emphasis on identification of 
normal and abnormal wave patterns. Effects of drugs and electrolyte imbalance on 
ECG patterns 

Current Trends and Practices in Prehospital Clinical Medicine (1) 

Based on a review of monthly video journals, covering such topics as patient 
assessment techniques, current treatment modalities, disaster medicine, legal 
issues, and controversies in EMS. Admission by permission of instructor 
Medical Terminology (0) 

A self-paced program covering terminology, ve xabulary, symbols, and abbrevia- 
tions in medicine, hospital services, and prehospital medicine 
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100 EMS and the Health Care System (3 


Organization and management of emer nedical services systems Seni 
delivery methods, the relationsl Ip of medi al services to the overall health af 
system, and the roles of federal e, and local g wernments and the private sed 
in delivery of emergency care. Prerequisite: EMed 140 or permission of instruct 


101-2 EMS Management (3-3) tive 
i 
Principles of personnel management and processes that contribute to the effec e 

an EMS organizatic n. Te ent, 


cation, and procuren 


ness of include human resource managerm 
nt policy. Prerequisite or concurrent registrati 
EMed 100 or permission of program director 
104 Legal Aspects of Emergency Management (3) 
Legal issues in the delivery of 


source a 


ab ndo yn 


mergency medical services, including 
ment, malpractice, negligence, patient consent, the Freedom of Information 4 


Privacy Acts, the Good Samaritan law, protocol deviation, record keeping, patie nd 
refusal of services, and medical control. E mergency medicine legislation on 
recent court decisions. Prerequisite: EMed 100 or permission of program directo" 
106 Ethics in Emergency Management (3) eis 
Ethical issues pertaining to prehospital care and administrative practice be 
include “do not resuscitate” orders; medical and religious conflicts; acce e 
medical care; and the impaired provider. Prerequisite permission of prog" 


director 
108 Educational Pl anning and Assessment for Eme a ncy Managers (3) ffet: 
Theories and principles of learning and teaching, in lud ing development of el 
tive course objectives, lecture outlines, and examinations 
110-11 Analy sis of EMS Systems (3-3) jal 
lanning and evaluation of emergency medical services, using various analyt 
models to examine the c Tea ments of an emergency medics al services syst 
Prerequisite: EMed 101- 
113 Marketing and Public Relations for EMS Managers (3) 
'rinciples of marketing and consumer behavior. EMS mz — research, P! 
and de: ling with the public and media. Prerequisite: EMed 101-2 or permiss 
program director 
114 Financing Emergency Medical Services Systems (3) 


ricing: 


suds 
designed to provide financial skills needed by managers of EMS systems pe 
planning, preparation, and control; billing and collections; third-party reim RFPS 


! ) 
nents; financial reports; financial aspects of grant preparation; re sponding « 
Prerequisite: permission of program director 


118 Emergency Management Information Systems (3) Jic 
1 ~ ' edic 
Introduction to the use and application of computers in em ergency n ens 
I I ys 
services. Basic programming concepts, comparison of c ymputer assisted ‘ puree 
t ‘ y : ost 


use of computers in inventory control, performance evaluation, and re 
allocation. Prerequisit 


permission of program director 

150-31 Anatomy and Physiology for Prehospital Providers (3—3) 
Anatomy and physiology of the human body for prehospital emergency! 
providers. Topographic anatomy, organization of the body, cells and tissue? nus 
tems covered: cardiovascular, respiratory, lymphatic, genitourinary, nervou», 


e? lth c f 


sit? 
culoskeletal, integumentary, endocrine, digestive, and reproductive prerequ" 
permission of program director 
134-35 Pharmacology for Prehospital Providers (2-2) n 
A general overview of pharmacology for prehospital providers. In 4 additi as 
general pharmacological concepts, preh« pin il, over-the-counter, and ph 
prescribed drugs will be covered. Areas of emphasis include drugs thé 
following systems: cardiac, respiratory, genitourinary, immune, nervous, ec 
mentary, endocrine, and digestive. Prerequisite: permission of program dir 
140 Prehospital Emergency Medicine I—EMT Bas asic (4) 
Subjects covered include patient assessment, basic airway man: igement, cs are 
ing/splinting, and extrication. Adult and pediatric emergency medicine (opis 
covered. CPR certification is required. Successful comp letion leads to eligi qu^ et 
sit for the National Registry and State Emergency Medical Technician (E MT)¢ 
fication examinations 
141 Prehospital Emergency Medicine II (5) ining ? 
Roles and responsibilities of the EMT—paramedic physical asse ssment; obt 


gen 
„merg 
medical history; management of cardiac, respiratory, shock, and renal € 


142 


159 


160 


162 


164 
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cies. Laboratory sessions inc lude advanced airway management, intravenous ther 
apy, medication administration, and defibril 
vanced Cardiac Life Support. Prerequisite: permission of program director 
Prehospital Emergency Medicine III (4) 

Topics include medical emergencies of the nervous, endocrine, gastrointestinal 


ation. Includes certification in Ad 


and genitourinary systems. Also discussed will be obstetric and gynecological 
pediatric, and behavioral emergencies. Includes certification in Basic Trauma Life 
Support and the Neonatal Resuscitation Program. Prerequisite: permission of 
program director 

Prehospital Clinical Practicum (3-3) 

Under the direct supervision of a clinician preceptor, students rotate through a 
variety of patient care units. Prerequisite: permission of program director 


5 Cardiology for Emergency Clinicians (3) 


Fundamentals of electrocardiology and interpretation of basic ECG patterns. Com 
mon errors in taking and reading ECGs, with emphasis on identification of normal 
and abnormal wave patterns. Effects of drugs and electrolytes on the heart. Disease 
of the heart and an overview of the technology for diagnosis and treatment of 
cardiovascular disease. Prerequisite: permission of program director 

Topics in Prehospital Emergency Medicine (1-1) 

Advanced topics in prehospital emergency medicine, intensive care medicine, and 
tactical medicine. Prerequisite: permission of program director 

Advanced Skills in Emergency Medicine (1) 

Advanced physician-extender skills for the paramedic. Skills include advanced 
assessment, suturing, casting/splinting, and critical care techniques. Students will 
be prepared for the evolving role paramedics are playing in the delivery of primary 
care in urban and rural communities. Prerequisite: permission of program 
director 

Extrication and Rescue Techniques (1) 

Techniques used in gaining access to and evacuating the injured Vehicular acci 
dent extrication, high-rise and water rescue, electrical emergencies, and use of 
ropes. Prerequisite: EMed 140 or permission of program director 

Medical Management of Hazardous Material Incidents (3) 

Hazardous materials and their risks. Identification of hazardous materials and 
related pre )blems, precautions in approaching the contaminated patient, protective 
clothing, decontamination, and management of selected hazards. Prerequisite 
EMed 140. 

Prehospital Externship (1) 

Supervised field rotation on a mobile intensive care unit. Under the supervision of 
the preceptor, the student will assist in the care of patients in the prehospital 
setting. Prerequisite: permission of program director. 

Procurement Practices for EMS Managers (3) 

Principles and concepts affecting large and small procurement programs. Em 
phasis on procurement policy, bidding, and RFPs. Prerequisite: Accy 51 

Health and Safety Legislation (3) 

Survey of the methods used to develop health and safety legislation, including the 
roles of federal, state, and local governments. Implications of such legislation for 
industry, the medical community, and the public 

Disaster Response Planning and Management (3) 

Planning for and management of multiple-casualty incidents in the prehospital and 
hospital environment, including development of response plans, triage, medical 
evacuation procedures, communications, roles of government and the private 
sector, terrorism, and medical care for mass gatherings. Prerequisite: permission of 
program director. 

Emergency Management Research Design (3) 

Basic principles and methods of EMS data collection, analysis, and reporting. A 


research project is required. Prerequisite: Stat 51 

Strategic Planning in Emergency Management (3) 

Application of strategic planning concepts to EMS. Study of the strategic planning 
process as a series of interrelated analyses and decisions, including representative 
analytic methods used in the most critical stages. Discussion of the relationships 
among strategic planning, project planning, marketing, and financial planning 
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172 Ensuring Quality in EMS (3) " 
Introduction to philosophies and tools for quality assurance and manageme 
managing the EMS quality assessment/quality improvement program, designi" 
surveys, and analyzing data. Prerequisite: permission of program director. 

180 Leadership Skills (3) r 
Development of leadership skills in listening, delegation of responsibilities, disc 
pline, and decision making 

181 Integrated Emergency Management (3) din 
Discussion of the roles of international, federal, state, and local agencies involve " 
disaster response planning and management. Development of a model fof p 
emergency management system that integrates disaster response Prerequisite * 
concurrent registration: EMed 164 

190 Special Topics in Emergency Medical Services (3) be 
Course designed to focus on EMS topics of a current or topical nature May 
repeated for credit with approval of advisor. Prerequisite: permission of prog 
director 

196 Case Studies in EMS Management (3) yl 
An integrated capstone course to develop skills in diagnosing EMS organizati : 
problems, formulating and selecting strategic alternatives, and rec ygnizing pre 
lems inherent in strategy implementation. Prerequisite permission of prog 
director. 

198 Emergency Management Administrative Internship (3 to 8) 

The student is assigned to a local emergency medical service agency to ass 
administration of its health care delivery program. Opportunity to evaluate 
care service delivery and to devise/supervise protocols and regulations 

199 Independent Study (3) 

Individual research project in an area relevant to emergency medicine. For U 
graduate seniors with permission of program faculty 

201 Cardiopulmonary Resuscitation Practicum (0) F 
Mechanical skills for providing basic cardiac life support (BCLS). Upon comple 
of EMed 201 and 230, the student receives BCLS certification 

230 Emergency Medicine I (2) . gn 
Required course for first-year medical students. Lectures, demonstrations e 
practice sessions on basic prehospital assessment and stabilization. Upon comp 
tion of EMed 201 and 230, the student receives BCLS certification 

302 Emergency Medicine (3) ay unit 
Required for senior medical students. Rotating clinical shifts in the emergency" re 
of the University Hospital under supervision of the faculty and residents © fer- 
Department of Emergency Medicine. Videotaped lectures, daily student co fs 
ences, and required readings. Two-week rotation with ten required clinica » 
This course is prerequisite to all elective rotations in emergency medicine 

312 Emergency Medicine (arr.) 

313 Emergency Medicine (arr.) 

Providence Hospital 
314 Emergency Medicine (arr.) 
Alexandria Hospital 

320 Comparative Emergency Medical Services Systems (arr.) met? 
Time is divided among EMS systems in the District of Columbia, Montg? 
County, and Fairfax County 

340 Emergency Medicine Research (5) 

350 Wound Management (arr.) 

390-93 Extramural Emergency Medicine Elective (arr.) 
501 Injury Epidemiology and Control (arr.) 
502 Clinical Toxicology (arr.) 
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100 Clinical Medicine Review (5) jimul 
For students in the physician assistant program who fail to meet the pus yea 
scholarship requirement in the core curriculum by the end of the clinica! 

Prerequisite: permission of program director. 
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2 Food and Water Sanitation (3) 


General characteristics of urban and rural water systems: treatment and distribu 
tion, public bathing place sanitation, design and function of water treatment 
facilities. Dairy products and food sanitation: processing, storing, and distributing 
food. Supervision and training of food industry personnel 

Academic Curriculum Tutorial (arr.) 

For students in the physician assistant program who fail to meet the requirement 
for Satisfactory peri yrmance in one or more subject areas in the first-year Curricu 
lum. Prerequisite: permission of program director. 

Human Behavior I (2) 

Basic knowledge of psychiatry needed to enter clinical work. Mental status exam 

ination as a tool of clinical assessment. Approaches to understanding and working 
with psychiatric patients 

Preventive Medicine and Epidemiology for Physician Assistants (2) 

Basic concepts of public health and epidemiology, with emphasis on those applica 
ble to primary care practice. Topics include biostatistics and use of clinical epidem 
iology in interpreting medical literature 

Community Service Curriculum (3) 

Required of all physician assistant students; designed to introduce the student to 
community-based services in the Washington metropolitan area. Students partici 

pate at selected sites, for five to eight hours per month, over the last five semesters 
of the program 

Medical Terminology (0) 

Autotutorial completed before entering the physician assistant program. Terminol- 
ogy and vocabulary basic to all areas of medical science, hospital service, and 
health sciences specialties 

The Physician Assistant Role in Modern Health Care (2) 

The role of physician assistants in health care delivery, with emphasis on determi- 
nants of health, organizational forces in the health care system, health policy and 
health financing issues, medical ethics, and legal and economic aspects of the 
health professions 

Manifestations of Disease (5) 

Interdisciplinary course in the theory of medicine using an organ system ap- 
proach. Clinical findings and pathophysiology for a wide spectrum of diseases 

Diagnosis and management of diseases in a variety of medical and surgical spe 

cialties. Prerequisite: Anat 115, Phyl 111. Open to graduate students with permis 

sion of instructor. 

Human Behavior II (2) 

Continuation of HCS 109 

Clinical Assessment (2 to 4) 

Patient interviewing and physical examination, including integration of data ob 

tained from the newer and more sophisticated modes of diagnostic technology 

Issues in Health Care (1) 

Practitioner- patient interaction and the roles of law, ethics, economics, and gov- 
ernment in the health care system 

Clinical Decision Making (2) 

Methodological approach to clinical problem solving, with emphasis on interpreta- 
tion of patient histories, physical examinations, laboratory results, and X-rays 

Selection of appropriate pharmacological and nonpharmacological therapies. Stu- 
dents assist in analysis of clinical cases under faculty supervision and learn to 
evaluate symptoms in relation to pathophysiological changes 

Introduction to Primary Care (3) 

Principles of primary care medicine presented as the common health problems 
seen through various stages of life. Focus is on health promotion, disease preven- 
tion, screening, patient education, and counseling 

Topics in Emergency Medicine for Physician Assistants (arr.) 

Evaluation and treatment of the patient with an urgent problem. Review of signs 
and symptoms, accompanying physical findings, and methods for diagnosis and 
treatment of a spectrum of emergent illnesses. Development of skills used in the 
Clinical year, including suturing, gowning and gloving, CPR and ACLS certification, 
cast application, intubation, and catheterization 
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147 Introduction to Radiology (1 or 2) Cm 
Principles and language of radiologic imaging. Radiologic anatomy Developme! 
of a systematic appre ach to radiology. Normal and abnormal radiok gical finding? 

148 Introduction to Electrocardiography (1) : 
Fundamentals of electrocardiography and interpretation of basic ECG patter” 
Common errors in taking and reading ECGs, with emphasis on identification " 
normal and abnormal wave patterns. Effects of drugs and electrolyte imbalance ” 
ECG patterns 

150 Topics in Geriatrics for Physician Assistants (1) 

A functional assessment approach to care of the elderly patient 

151 Clinical Pharmacology (arr.) a 

Appropriate uses of medication and various treatment modalities. Dosage» ^ 

tions, routes of administration, indications, and contraindications Advantag® 

disadvantages, and reasons for selecting the drug of choice or an alternative 

Cardiothoracic Medicine Elective for Physician Assistants (4) the 

Elective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty approval. Under " 

supervision of the preceptor, students assist in the care of patients with proble » 

commonly seen in this specialty and learn to collect and integrate information " 
these patients 

159 Dermatology Elective for Physician Assistants (4) the 
Elective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty approval Under ms 
supervision of the preceptor, students assist in the care of patients with proble : 
commonly seen in this specialty and learn to collect and integrate information * 
these patients 

160 Medical Inpatient (5) 

Six-week rotation in which the student learns to collect and integrate inform 
on the medical problems of patients who have been admitted to the hospita! ol 
student is part of a medical team under the supervision of the medical resi¢ c rk 
attending physician and is on regular call. Attendance is required at all w° 
rounds, lectures, and conferences 

163 Medical Outpatient (5) : 
Six-week rotation in which the student learns to collect and integrate ink 
on the various medical problems encountered in the ambulatory setting, 
an outpatient clinic, an HMO, or a community health center. Emphasis on di 
tial diagnosis, patient management, and preventive medicine. The student i$ 
a health care team under a physician's supervision 

166 Surgical Inpatient (5) he: 
Six-week rotation in which the student learns to collect and integrate inform 
on admitted surgical patients and gains experience in their pre- and post« per jon 
management. Students assist during operative and ward procedures and fun‘ 
as part of the surgical team under a physician's supervision 

169 Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) , 

Six-week rotation in which the student learns to collect and integrate infor 
on obstetrical and gynecological patients. Students assist in outpatient gyne% 
cal and inpatient obstetrical practice as part of the health care team unde! a 
sician's supervision 

72 Pediatric Outpatient (5) - „mation 

Six-week rotation in which the student learns to collect and integrate intor " of 3 
about the medical problems of the pediatric outpatient, under the direc ig 
pediatrician. Normal growth and development, pediatric history and phy 

examination, and management of common pediatric illnesses 

173 Special Projects Elective for PA/MPH Students (4) 

Elective preceptorship/practicum experience for students in the rece?” 
cian Assistant/Master of Public Health Program. With faculty approval and p nd/of 
tor supervision, students select and complete a project spanning clinical Aid 
research activities; special emphasis on public health and preventive mec 

175 Primary Care Preceptorship (arr.) 

Seven-week experience in which the student functions as a physician assist Ml 

primary care setting. Appropriate primary care areas include pediatric, in 

medicine, family practice, and emergency medicine 

Emergency Medicine Elective for Physician Assistants (4) 

Elective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty approval 

supervision of the preceptor, students assist in the care of patients with p 
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commonly seen in this specialty and learn to collect and int 
these patients 

General Medicine Elective for Physician Assistants (4) 
Elective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty approval. Under the 


supervision of the preceptor, students assist in the care of patients with problems 


commonly seen in this specialty and lea 
these patients 

Emergency Medicine (5 

Rotation in whicl 


n to collect and integrate information on 


the student learns to collect and integrate information on 


patients in an emergency room. Experience with a variety of emergency situations 
through rotating shifts. The student functions as part of the emergency medical 
team under the supervision of a physiciar 

Practicum in Environmental Health (art 


Supervised fieldwork. Food service, housing, water, sewage and solid waste, and 


infectious diseases. Occupational health problems. Reports and conferences 
Orthopaedics Elective for Physician Assistants (4 
Elective four-week clinical rotat selected with faculty approval. Under the 


Supervision ot the preceptor students assist in the care of patients with 


problems 


commonly seen in this specialty and learn to collect and integrate intormation on 
these patients 

Radiology Elective for Physician Assistants (4 

Elective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty approval. Under the 


supervision of the preceptor, students assist in the care of patients with problems 
commonly seen in this specialty and learn to collect and integrate information on 
these patients 

Shock Trauma Elective for Physician Assistants (4) 

Elective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty approval. Under the 
supervision of the preceptor, students assist in the care of patients with problems 
commonly seen in this specialty and learn to collect and integrate information on 
these patients 

Practicum in Gerontology and Geriatric Care 
Supervised fieldwork with the elderly or in administration and planning for the 
r schools and departments of the Univer 


elderly. Offered in cooperation with oth 
sity. For medical students and for undergraduate and graduate students in the 


c 


social sciences and health services administration 

Issues in American Health Care (arr.) 

Fieldwork combined with academic study of the health care system and its prob 
lems: cost, quality of care, delivery of care, ethical issues, health education, con 
sumer issues. Field placements (12 to 20 hours per week) in appropriate health 
related activities. Admission by permission of instructor. Undergraduate students 
only 

Current Issues in Bioethics (1) 
Interdisciplinary approach to problems of bioethics. Presentations by physicians, 


nurses, lawyers, economists, philosophers, and health care administrators 
Psychiatry (4) 

Four-week rotation in which the student learns to collect and integrate information 
on psychiatric patients. The student is part of the therapeutic community and 
assists in identification and treatment of the psychiatric patient 

Independent Study (arr.) 

Required rotation in an area of study chosen by the student and approved by the 
faculty. Students develop learning objectives in conjunction with their faculty 
advisors 

Practicum in Geriatric Care (1) 

Geriatric assessment, including interviewing, physical exam, and functional assess 
ment in outpatient and institutional settings. Participation in home visits and 
interdisciplinary seminars 


5 Diagnosis and Management of Health Deviations (5) 


Common health deviations of adults, with emphasis on the normal physiological 
and pathophysiological aspects of systems functioning. The systematic assessment 
and management of health deviations that form the foundation of clinical decision 
making for adult/gerontological nurse practitioners in primary care. For students 


in the post-master's nurse practitioner certificate program and in the graduate 
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„e Mason 
program in primary care nursing offered in collaboration with George M 


University College of Nursing and Health Sciences 
Clinical Decision Making (2) 

Methodological approach to clinical problem solving, with emphasis on inter 5 
tion of patient histories, physical examinations, laboratory results, and radiograP 
Selection of appropriate pharmacological and nonpharmacological therapies 
tient education, counseling, and referral. Students assist in analysis of clinical pei 
under faculty supervision and learn to evaluate symptoms in relation to pi 
physiological changes. For students in the post-master's nurse practitioner ro 
Cate program, the graduate program in primary care nursing offered in coll, 
tion with George Mason University College of Nursing and Health Sciences, 4n I 
graduate physician assistant program 

Practicum in Advanced Health Assessment (1) 

Application of advanced health-assessment and clinical decision-making e 
with emphasis on the collection of data needed to make a c mprehensive he 
assessment. Students work with adult patients in primary care settings ficate 
faculty supervision. For students in the post-master's nurse practitioner cre 
program and in the graduate program in primary care nursing offered in colla 
tion with George Mason University College of Nursing and Health Science 
Clinical Experience in Urban Health Care (1) 

An introduction to the clinical environment for increased awareness of health ure 
issues. Students take part in a variety of clinical activities, including venopunct ed 
laboratory work, and history taking in an urban clinic for medically underse 
individuals 

Adult Primary Care Preceptorship (4) 
Integrates clinical preceptorships and seminars for the required 450 how® i; 
supervision in the clinical setting. Analysis of the scope of the nurse practitio ell 
role in the management of adult primary care. The student assumes progress’ je 
increased responsibility in the delivery of primary care, with a focus on vult e 
populations. For students in the post-master's nurse practitioner cef 
program 

Studying a Study: Methods for Reading the Medical Literature (1) 
Required course for first-year medical students. Principles of analyzing ™ 
journal articles, with emphasis on nonmathematical epidemiology and biost 
cal principles and illustrations of errors that can occur in research articles: 
Epidemiology and Medical Decision Making (1) y an 
Required course for second-year medical students. Principles of epidemiolog! d 
diagnostic testing. Rates of disease, assessment of risk and disease causation, “ase 
concepts of reproducibility, range of normal, sensitivity, and specificity: 
studies in epidemiology and introduction to diagnostic decision analysis 
Inpatient Medicine Clinical Practicum (3) E 
Required for second-year graduate PA students. Six-week rotation in Men 
dents learn to collect and integrate information on patients admitted to an e 4 
hospital setting. Supervision is provided by staff physicians and PAS Sud 
required to attend graduate seminars relating to inpatient medicine proble 
the end of the six-week period 
Ambulatory Care Clinical Practicum (3) hs 
Required for second-year graduate PA students. Six-week rotation in pie 
dents learn to collect and integrate information presented by patients » the 
ambulatory care setting. Diagnosis and treatment plans are developed un < ef 
supervision of attending physicians and PAs. Clinics are in a variety of setting’ rine 
urban, rural, HMOs, etc. Students are required to attend graduate seminars rele 

to outpatient medicine problems at the end of the six-week period. 

Surgical Inpatient Clinical Practicum (3) 

Required for second-year graduate PA students. Six-week rotation in yp 
dents are introduced to the care and management of the hospitalized io 
patient. Under the supervision of the attending physician or PA, students i 
diagnose surgical conditions, assist in surgery, and manage pre- and posto. 3 
patients. Students are required to attend graduate seminars relating to SUS% ' 
the end of the six-week period 

Obstetrics and Gynecology Clinical Practicum (3) hic 
Required for second-year graduate PA students. Six-week rotation in W x 
dents are introduced to the care and management of the hospitalized gyn** 
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patient, including clinics, surgery, and ward work. Under the supervision of the 


physicians and PAs, students learn to co 


lect and integrate information and develop 
an appropriate treatment plan. Students are required to attend graduate seminars 
relating to obstetrics and gynecology at the end of the six-week period 
Pediatrics Clinical Practicum (3) 

Required for second-year graduate PA students. Six-week rotation in which stu 
dents work either in an inpatient or outpatient setting. Students learn to recognize 
diagnose, and treat common pediatric problems, as well as perform physical 
examinations. Supervision is provided by physicians and PAs. Students are re 
quired to attend graduate seminars relating to pediatrics at the end of the six-week 
peric Xd 

Graduate Clinical Practicum (3) 

For students in graduate-level PA program. Combined clinical/research experi 
ence, correlating with completion of course work 

Primary Care Preceptorship Clinical Practicum (5) 

Required rotation for all PA students in the graduate-level program. Students 
choose site, with faculty approval, for this capstone course prior to graduation 
Seven-week rotation 

Emergency Medicine Elective for Graduate PA Students (1) 

Elective four-week rotation selected with faculty approval. Students work under 
the supervision of attending physician or PA and learn to collect and integrate 
information on patients typically seen in this area of medicine. Research paper 
required at completion of rotation 

General Medicine Elective for Graduate PA Students (1) 

Elective four-week rotation selected with faculty approval. Students work under 
the supervision of attending physician or PA and learn to collect and integrate 
information on patients typically seen in this area of medicine. Research paper 
required at completion of rotation 

Emergency Medicine Clinical Practicum (3) 

Required for second-year graduate PA students. Six-week rotation in which stu- 
dents learn to assess emergent medical problems. Under the supervision of the 
attending physician or PA, students develop a differential diagnosis management 
plan, including appropriate laboratory and radiologic tests. Students are required 
to attend graduate seminars in emergency medicine at the end of the six-week 
period 

Cardiothoracic Medicine Elective for Graduate PA Students (1) 

Elective four-week rotation selected with faculty approval. Students work under 
the supervision of attending physician or PA and learn to collect and integrate 
information on patients typically seen in this area of medicine. Research paper 
required at completion of rotation 

Dermatology Elective for Graduate PA Students (1) 

Elective four-week rotation selected with faculty approval. Students work under 
the supervision of attending physician or PA and learn to collect and integrate 
information on patients typically seen in this area of medicine. Research paper 
required at completion ot rotation 

Orthopaedic Elective for Graduate PA Students (1) 

Elective four-week rotation selected with faculty approval. Students work under 
the supervision of attending physician or PA and learn to collect and integrate 
information on patients typically seen in this area of medicine. Research paper 
required at c mpleti« n of rotation 

Radiology Elective for Graduate PA Students (1) 

Elective four-week rotation selected with faculty approval. Students work under 
the supervision of attending physician or PA and learn to collect and integrate 
information on patients typically seen in this area of medicine. Research paper 
required at completion of rotation 

Shock Trauma Elective for Graduate PA Students (1) 

Elective four-week rotation selected with faculty approval. Students work under 
the supervision of attending physician or PA and learn to collect and integrate 
information on patients typically seen in this area of medicine. Research paper 
required at completion of rotation 

Psychiatry Clinical Practicum (2) 

Required for second-year graduate PA students. Four-week rotation in which 
students participate in the assessment and management of patients in an inpatient 
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or outpatient therapeutic setting. Supervision is provided by attending physician 
and PAs. Students are required to attend graduate seminars in psychiatry at thee 
of the four-week period 

299 Independent Study for Graduate PA Students (arr.) f 
Clinical rotation chosen as an elective by the student, with faculty appro? 
Learning objectives are developed by students and reviewed by faculty prior t 
start of the rotation. Research paper required at completion of rotation. 

301 Clerkship in Primary Care (8) "m 
Required for third-year medical students. Care of patients in ambulatory setting? 
including the George Washington University Health Plan (HMO), emerge" 
room, and office practices of internists, pediatricians, and family practitione 
Emphasis on specialty areas that contribute to a physician's capacity to Caf 
common minor illnesses: orthopaedics, otolaryngology, dermatology, and dni 
thalmology. Participation with District of Columbia Fire Department in respo™ 
to ambulance calls. Six-week elective periods throughout the academic yeat 

350 Ambulatory Health Care Research (arr.) 

360 Family Practice Preceptorship (arr. ) 

361 Rural Family Practice Preceptorship (arr.) 

Garrett County, Maryland, Medical Center 

362 Rural Family Practice Preceptorship (arr.) 

Somersville, West Virginia, Hospital Family Practice Center. 

363 Geriatric Medicine (arr.) m 
Clinical experience at a congregate housing facility, long-term care facility " 
patient practice, hospice, hospital, and home visits. Opportunity to supple 
experience with activity at senior centers and day care facilities 

369 Issues in Health Care (2) 

Required for second-year medical students. Overview of issues such as the org 
zation of health care and the role of different professions, concerns of patients gc 
patient-practitioner relationship, and legal and ethical problems of medical Pa 5 
tice. Individual and group projects, seminar discussions, and panel presentat 
by patients 
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390-94 Extramural Health Care Sciences Elective (arr.) 


398 Advanced Clinical Experience in Primary Care (arr.) 

399 Supervised Experience in Ambulatory Health Care (5) 

400 Medical Decision Making (2) „~g and 
Required course for all medical students. Principles of decision making ion, 
preventive medicine based on analysis of rates of disease, risk factors, Cau? cas 
cost-effectiveness analysis, and decision analysis. Students choose in-deP! al 
studies that illustrate principles of vaccine use, occupational-environm 
health, or screening and prevention of complications of existing disease? 

502 Organization and Financing of Health Care (3) ie d States, 
Structural and financial factors that shape health care delivery in the Unite vidui 
with emphasis on the organizational provider, although the role of the indiv 
provider is also addressed 

504 Medical Law for the Attending Physician (3) anc 
Legal attempts to define professional conduct under varying clinical circumst aly’ 
Study of landmark cases and of the process used in the judicial system tO ane" 
the reasonableness of professional conduct 

505 Biomedical Ethics (5) 

An intensive course in ethics offered cooperatively with the me : 
Georgetown, Howard, and Uniformed Services Universities. Subjects will tion 
sen from areas of current concern in the medical professions, including na s if 
of the physician and patient roles, informed consent, research issues, llocario? 
death and dying, genetic counseling, practitioner's social responsibility, alic 

of scarce resources, and federal health policy 

506 Medical Humanities (arr.) - 

Students pursue an in-depth study of medicine as it relates to ethics, histo! 

agreed by student and preceptor: 


d 
dical school : 
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201 


210-11 


230-3 l 


301-2 


350 
800 
801 


Interdisciplinary Courses 


Seminar for Special Program Students (arr.) 

An elective for students in the first year of the Doctor of Medicine special program 
Concentration on learning strategies to develop individual strengths. May be 
repeated for credit 

The Practice of Medicine (2-2) 

The first part of a four-year, ongoing program established to develop the intellec 

tual and procedural skills required of a physician. Students meet in small groups 
led by faculty mentors to learn the technical skills of interviewing and physical 
examination and to explore a range of philosophical and ethical issues on the 
relationship between doctor and patient. Each student is assigned to the office of a 
primary care and physician- preceptor to observe patient care and practice clinical 
skills 

Neurobiology (3) 

Same as Anat/Phyl 212. Integrated survey of the structure and function of the 
human nervous system. Lecture, clinical demonstration, and laboratory 

The Practice of Medicine (2-2) 

A continuation of small-group mentored sessions and the office-based primary 
care preceptorship. Students learn higher-level interviewing skills and refine their 
physical diagnostic skills, concentrating on the recognition of abnormal findings 
Clinical assessment sessions are closely tied to the content of Idis 301-2. Additional 
issues pertain to the doctor-patient relationship and the evolution of the student 
into a physician 

The Practice of Medicine (2-2) 

The third year of The Practice of Medicine reconsiders basic scientific concepts 
presented in the first two years of the program in the context of patient care and 
introduces more advanced basic science theory. The course considers clinical 
ethics and epidemiology as well as further exploration of the socialization of the 
physican 

Introduction to Clinical Medicine (8-8) 

One-year course. Integrated, organ-oriented course, with emphasis on physical 
diagnosis. Basic instruction in child health and development, clinical problem 
solving, dermatology, gynecology, internal medicine (including subspecialties), 
neurology, obstetrics, ophthalmology, psychiatry, radiology, and urology. Experi 

ence in hospital-based physical diagnosis and history taking 

International Medical Experience in Third-World Service (arr.) 

Summer Remedial: Clinical Medicine (16) 

Summer Remedial: Neurobiology (3) 


Medicine 
air J.C. Rios 


252 


280 


281 


282 


Environmental and Occupational Health of Migrant Farmworkers ( 1) 
Plan, carry out, and report the results of an epidemiologic research project. For 
second-year M.D. students only 

Issues in International Health and Development (arr.) 

Examination and analysis of a specific issue, problem, or policy in international 
health and development. Issues are chosen by the faculty based on current global 
priorities. Prerequisite: PubH 270 or permission of instructor. 

Advanced Reading or Research in International Health and Development (arr.) 
In-depth examination of a topic in international health and development under 
faculty guidance. Prerequisite: PubH 270 or permission of instructor; prior to 
registering for the course, students must present a one-page proposal of their 
chosen topic for approval by the faculty 

Practicum in International Health and Development (3) 

Internship in an international organization with a mentor in international health 
and development and under the guidance of a faculty advisor. Students participate 
in and contribute to ongoing projects and activities of the sponsoring organization 
A commitment of 12—15 hours on-site per week is required. Prerequisite: Permis 


for the cours 


Inpatient Clerkship 


Required for third-year r li ents. ( re nsive f patients, his 
T ip \ l xaminati parri T tatior conferen precepto? 
eacl ng, seminat V A ‘ [ He spl 15 1 Wa ingt 1 Hospital Gen 
LFight-week perio t iugnout the acader ye 


Hematology/Oncology 
Acting Internship in Medicine ) 
Washington Hospital Center 
334 Acting Internship in Medicine 
V A Me lic u Center 
35 Acting Internship in Medicine (arı 


Holy Cross Hospita 
3 Medical Intensive Care ) 
Washington Hospital Cent 


337 Senior Clerkship (5 
Provider e Host tal 
38 Occupational and Environmental Medicine ( 
Washington Occupational Health Associat 
539 Occupational and Environmental Medicine (arr 
10 Electrocardiography (ar 
348 Infectious Disease (5) 


National Naval Medical Center 
549 Infectious Disease ( 
Washington Hospital ¢ 
350 Infectious Disease (arr.) 
V.A. Medical Center 


Infectious Disease (art 
352 Cardiology (5 
354 Cardiology 
356 Cardiology 
Providence 
358 Cardiology 
Washington Hospital Center 


359 Cardiology (5) 


Washington Hospital Center 


Cardiology 
V.A. Medical Center 


2 


4l Center 
364 Critical Care Medicine (arr 
Endocrinology (art 
Provid 
Endocrinology and Diabetes (arr.) 
373 Endocrinology and Metabolism (arr 


V.A. Medical Center 


nce Hospital 


375 Endocrinology Research (ar 
V.A. Medical Center 

95 Extramural Internal Medicine Elective (arr 

398 Pre-Operative Assessment and Consultative Medicine (5) 

399 General Internal Medicine Inpatient Service (5 

103 Oncology (arr.) 
V.A. Medical Center 

105 Oncology (arr jical 
Washington Hospital Center. Interdisciplinarv conferences with V 
Center statt 


111 Gastroenterology/Cardiology/Pulmonary Medicine (5) 
t13 Gastroenterology (5) 
414 Gastroenterology (art 
V.A. Medical Center 
115 Gastroenterology (arr. ) 
Washing I 


MICROBIOLOGY AND IMMUNOLOGY 


416 Gastroenterology (arr.) 
D.C. General Hospital 
417 Gastroenterology (arr.) 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center 
418 Gastroenterology (arr.) 
National Naval Medical Center. 
419 Gastroenterology (arr.) 
Providence Hospital 
423 Gastroenterology (5) 
430 Hematology (arr.) 
V.A. Medical Center. 
431 Hematology/Oncology (arr.) 
454 Hematology/Oncology (arr.) 
Providence Hospital 
436 Hematology Research (arr.) 
V.A. Medical Center 
440 Pulmonary Medicine (arr.) 
V.A. Medical Center. 
441 Pulmonary Medicine (arr.) 
Providence Hospital 
442 Pulmonary Medicine (5) 
Washington Hospital Center 
447 Pulmonary Medicine (5) 
451 Rheumatology (5) 
453 Arthritis (arr.) 
Washington Hospital Center 
454 Pediatric Rheumatology and Orthopaedics (arr. ) 
Children's National Medical Center. 
455 Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation (arr.) 
456 Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation (arr.) 
Holy Cross Hospital 
460 Renal Medicine (arr.) 
Washington Hospital Center 
461 Renal Medicine (5) 
463 Diagnostic Laboratory Immunology (5) 
465 Renal Medicine (5) 
. Private office practice and hospital consultations 
469 Renal Medicine (arr.) 
V.A. Medical Center 
471 Allergy Clinic (arr.) 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center. 
472 Private Office Practice: Allergy Clinic (3) 
, . Combined elective with allergy clinic at University Fk spital, Walter Reed, and NIH. 
494 Cancer Epidemiology (arr.) 
NIH 
499 Electrocardiography (1) 
501 Immunopathogenesis (3) 
502 Nutrition (3) 
503 Renal Physiology (3) 
506 International Health (arr.) 


Microbiology and Immunology 


a 
“ing Chair p. Kind 


128 Microbiology for Health Sciences Students (2) 
Lecture course for students in health sciences programs. Basic concepts of micro- 
biology and principles of microbial defense. Study of microorganisms of medical 
importance 
129 Immunology: Introduction to Immunologic Fundamentals (3) 
Lecture course for medical technology students; open to others. Fundamental 
immunologic concepts. Serologic and immunologic procedures as applied to 
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i 3 obio! 
clinical and research situations. Prerequisite: introductory courses in microb 


ogy and chemistry (inorganic and organic), or permission of instructor. 

201 Medical Microbiology (7) 
Required for medical students. Bacteria, rickettsiae, viruses, yeasts, molds d 
zoa, metazoa, and immunological concepts that relate to the health and dise2**" 
humans—cultural studies, methods of diagnosis, theories 

290-91 Extramural Microbiology Elective (arr.) 

293 Special Topics in Microbiology (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit 

295 Research in Microbiology (arr.) 
Content differs each time course is given. May be repeated for credit 

501 Molecular Biology of Viruses (arr.) "ceci! 
Selected problems related to the biology and biochemistry of viruses, with SP* 
emphasis on HIV and neurotropic viruses 

800 Summer Remedial: Microbiology (8) 


proto 


Neurological Surgery E 
Cbair L. Sekhar 


302 Clinical Clerkship in Neurosurgery (3) diag 
Introduction to neurosurgery, emphasizing the neurological examination, ent 
nosis, and rudiments of treatment. Fulfills the neuroscience course requirem 
380 Neurosurgery (5) 

382 Neurosurgery (5) 
National Naval Medical Center 
383 Pediatric Neurosurgery (arr.) 
Children's National Medical Center 
387 Neurosurgery (arr.) 
Washington Hospital Center 
390-92 Extramural Neurosurgery Elective (arr.) 


Neurology 
Chair JJ. Kelly, Jr 


380 Clinical Neurology (arr.) kup% 
Expertise in performing the neurological examination taught through woon ol 
new hospital and clinical patients, with emphasis on the anatomical localiz 


neurological symptomatology. Introduction to differential diagnosis Famili 
tion with indications for neurological procedures (CT scanning, arteriog 0" 
myelography, evoked potentials, and EEG). Lecture series reviews the basic ^^" 
ries of neurological diseases 
383 Clinical Neurology (5) 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center. 
384 Clinical Neurology (arr.) 
Washington Hospital Center 
390-94 Extramural Neurology Elective (arr.) 
395 Neurology Research (arr.) 
Washington Hospital Center 
Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Chair H.E. Fox 
303 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (10) ologi”! 
Required for medical students. Participation in all obstetrical and gyn€* eriod 
clinics, daily departmental conferences, and ward rounds Eight-week Pis. 
throughout the academic year. University, Fairfax, and Holy Cross Hosp!“ 


376 Gynecologic Oncology (5) 
377 Cytogenetics and Prenatal Diagnosis of Birth Defects (arr.) 


PATHOLOGY 


378 Reproductive Endocrinology and Infertility (arr.) 
379 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (arr.) 
Alexandria Hospital 
380 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (arr.) 
Alexandria Hospital 
381 Perinatal Medicine (arr.) 
383 Gynecologic Cancer Research (arr.) 
384 Private Office Practice: Gynecology and 
aoe Gynecology Surgery (3) . 
-95 Extramural Obstetrics and Gynecology Elective (arr.) 


Übhthalmology 
hair M F. Armaly 


381 Clinical Ophthalmology (arr.) 
Examination, diagnosis, and management of a wide variety of ocular conditions in 
ambulatory patients. Emphasis on conducting a general ophthalmic examination, 
recognition of abnormal findings, and management of common ocular diseases 
Lectures, rounds, and seminars 

382 Clinical Ophthalmology (arr.) 
National Naval Medical Center. 

383 Clinical Ophthalmology (3) 

Humana 

Clinical Ophthalmology (arr.) 

Martinsburg V.A. Hospital 

ee Private Office Practice (arr.) , 

“74-92 Extramural Ophthalmology Elective (arr.) 


38 


+ 


Orthopaedic Surgery 
hair RJ. Neviaser 


302 Clerkship in Orthopaedic Surgery (3) 
Basic clinical rotation that will partially fulfill the surgical subspecialty require- 
ment. Didactic sessions on physical diagnosis, X-ray interpretation, arthritis, 
trauma, and reconstructive surgery. Ward rounds, periods in emergency room or 
operating room, conferences. All affiliated hospitals 

380 Orthopaedic Surgery (5) 

)-93 Extramural Orthopaedic Surgery Elective (arr.) 


Nthology 
e NP 
bair H, Sidransky 


C 
Dursa. : 
Ras numbered 121 to 126, 130 to 133, and 140 are open only to students in the clinical 
«of the clinical laboratory science program. Path 121 is prerequisite to all other courses in 
Clinical year of the clinical laboratory science program 


121 Introduction to Clinical Laboratory Science (4) 
Orientation to laboratory medicine. Clinical chemistry, hematology, microbiology, 
urinalysis, and immunohematology. Lecture and laboratory 

122 Clinical Chemistry (3) 

Lecture course in the principles and procedures involved in chemistry analysis of 
human blood and body fluids. Clinical correlations and pathological aspects of 
human disease 

123 Clinical Microbiology (2) 

Lecture course in clinical microbiology, with emphasis on pathogenic characteris- 
tics, isolation, and identification of organisms related to human disease 

124 Immunohematology (1) 

Lecture course in immunological aspects of transfusion of human blood. Emphasis 

on preparation and administration of blood components 


-= 
ELE 
2.2 nn ee = 
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125 Clinical Hematology and Coagulation (2) est 
Lecture course in the laboratory detection, clinical correlation, and pathophys* 
ogy of human blood cell diseases and coagulation disorders 

126 Special Topics in Laboratory Medicine (2) 

Principles of clinical parasitology, mycology, serology, laboratory managen 
and education techniques 
127—28 Pathology for Health Sciences Students (2-2) 


nent. 


29 

For part-time students in the physician assistant program only. Same as path 14 
129 Pathology for Health Sciences Students (4) -and 
Lecture course. Basic concepts and language of pathology; infectious disease, dis 


fundamental disease processes. Emphasis on pathogenesis and dynamics 0 j 
ease. Causation, evolution, and morphology of pathological changes in the p 
pal diseases of each organ system, presented in coordination with clinical Jectur* 
in Idis 301 

130 Clinical Chemistry Practicum (4) 

Rotation through the University Hospital clinical chemistry laboratory. 

131 Clinical Microbiology Practicum (4) | 
Rotation through the University Hospital clinical microbiology, mycology, virolog? 
and parasitology laboratories 

132 Hematology, Coagulation, and Urinalysis Practicum (4) M 
Rotation through the University Hospital clinical hematology, coagulation, 
urinalysis laboratories 

133 Blood Bank and Serology Practicum (4) 

Rotation through the University Hospital blood bank and serology labo 

140 Independent Study in Clinical Laboratory Science (arr.) 

Intensive review of clinical laboratory science, with assigned readings and 3t 

pation in selected courses in the clinical laboratory science program Registr? 

by petition 

Introduction to Basic Laboratory Medicine (2) nein 

Theory, performance, and interpretation of routine clinical laboratory tests ee sis, 

a physician’s office, such as complete blood counts with differentials, urin ; d 

and microbiological culture and staining techniques. Lectures, demonstration 

laboratory. Prerequisite: Path 127-28 

201-2 Pathology (4-4) duc: 

A year-long course; required for second-year medical students. General int mS 
tion to concepts of disease. Pathology of organ systems; correlation with symp jes 

and physical signs. Gross and microscopic study of diseased tissues. Case StU 
284 Ophthalmic Pathology (arr.) "I 
and its adne 5 


ratory 


partic” 
nd [ jon 


un 
N 


Participation in an active service limited to pathology of the eye orcs 
particularly inflammatory, degenerative, and neoplastic diseases. Arme¢ F 
Institute of Pathology 

286 Perinatal Pathology (arr.) porn 
Focuses on important disorders that may beset the human fetus and the ne™ 
infant. Emphasis on the role of placental abnormalities 

289 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (arr.) depatt 
Designed to familiarize the student with the operation of the pathology “alized 


ment in a community hospital. Student may elect to concentrate in a specs 
area or to study only anatomic pathology. A nuclear medicine elective P 
available. Fairfax Hospital 

290—92 Extramural Pathology Elective (arr.) 

296 Surgical Pathology (arr.) S 
Evaluation of surgical specimens and correlation with clinical status of 
Description of gross and microscopic findings on assigned cases 

298 Autopsy Pathology (arr.) 

Organ changes in disease, gross and microscopic correlation, prepar 
protocols. Participation in autopsy pathology service. University Hospit4" 

302 Forensic Pathology (arr.) “columbia 
Experience in the Office of the Chief Medical Examiner of the District of CO, And 

Observation of death scene investigation techniques, medical- legal autopsie oi 
related toxicological laboratory analyses; attendance at court trials; and par 
tion in the various conference activities of the agency. 


patie nt 


ation ol 


29 


ida essi guidé € g I i i ns s, laborator 
pen worl! wer nk ce [ e structure ir xdi or 
rinciple $ transi ( tuding I al HT 
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321 Clinical Pathology/Laboratory Medicine I 
Rotations througl nical chemistry, hematolog I $ ind transfusion 
medicine (blood bank I i € g DO wy experi 
ence, d ICEK esc 1 ms, week € Dpi ] es for clinica 
consultation Í il JI € Og iC diagnosi 
and management of clinic: S € A ie aj riate 
interpretation of laboratory data 
322 Blood Bank and Transfusion Medicine 
Pat cipation in cons itive ac iti f I S ( il SC ce, including 
ierapeutic apne 5.1 )I ranstusio ea ) ohemat 
problems, anc mporx € ( ( [ essing, an 
storage of blood and bloo« I eI Hk 
501 Selected Topics in Pathology (3) 
Guided readings, study, and/or laboratory experience in an aspect of 
particular interest to students S pre eport ie. specific topic 
800 Summer Remedial: Pathology (8 
Pediatric 
Interim, Chair G. Avery 
l 
Ness otherwise indicated, all courses eld Children National Medical Center 


303 


Pediatric Clerkship (10) 


Required for medical students. Full-time resident team. Ward 


as part of 


rounds, work in Outpatient Gepartme! a specialty inics under staff supervi 

r | ic ] } n S 1 
Sion, lectures, Clinical Conferences K inds. Includes CNUG psychiatry ane 
child guidance. Eight-week periods throughout the academic year 


Adolescent Unit (5 
Infectious Diseases 
General Medicine 

Hematology /Oncok 
General Pediatrics 


Clinical Pediatrics 
Clinical Pediatrics 
Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship 
Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship 
Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship 


Acting Internship 
Acting Internship 
5) 


gy (5 


Holy Cross Hospital 
Pediatric HIV Infection (arr.) 
Pediatric Infectious Disease Consultation Service (arr 


Pediatric Urology (arr.) 


Pediatric 
Pediatric 


surgery (arr.) 
Neurology (5 


c 


4 Pediatric Radiology 


! Neonatal Medicine 


Genetics (5) 
Pediatric Critical Care 
Development Disabilities 


n 


arr 
arr 
Hospital for Sick Childr 


Pediatric Allergy and Immunology 


arr.) 

Pediatric Pulmonary Medicine (arr.) 
Pediatric Hematology/Oncology 
The Chronically Ill Child and Family in the Community 
Hospital for Sick Childrer 


5) 


arr 


arr.) 

Pediatric Cardiology (5) 

Extramural Pediatric Elective (art 

Care of Children with Multiple Handicapping Conditions (arr. ) 
Hospital for Sick Children 

Pediatric Nephrology (art 

Ambulatory 
Pediatric 


Adolescent Medicine 


Laboratory Medicine 
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i01 Pediatric Otolaryngology (5) 

403 Pediatric Rehabilitation (arr.) 

104 Being an Effective Teacher (3) 

501 Embryologic Basis of Pediatric Surgery (3) 


Pharmacology 
Chair H.G. Mandel 


158 Pharmacology for Health Sciences Students (4) nil 
Drug disposition. Autonomic nervous system, cardiovascular, and gastrointestil" 
drugs. Psychopharmacology. Analgesics, sedatives, anticonvulsants c 
therapy, toxicology, endocrinology. Prerequisite: Anat 115, Phyl 111; or equiva 

159 Introduction to Pharmacology I (3) din 
For part-time students in health sciences programs. Includes all topics covet i} 
Phar 158 except gastrointestinal drugs, anticonvulsants, and endocrinology: » 
dents who receive credit for Phar 158 may not receive credit for Phar 159 or #9 
Prerequisite: Anat 115, Phyl 111, and permission of instructor 

160 Introduction to Pharmacology II (1) ams 
Continuation of Phar 159 for part-time students in health sciences progran 
Gastrointestinal drugs, anticonvulsants, and endoc rinology. Students who —- 

credit for Phar 158 may not receive credit for Phar 159 or 160. Prerequisite: 

159 and permission of instructor. 


170 Introduction to Pharmacology and Toxicology (3) ub 
The absorption, distribution, metabolism, and excretion of drugs and toxic 
stances. Mechanisms of toxicity. Same as PubH 170 

201-2 Pharmacology (6-2) : 
8) nce 


Required for second-year medical students. Lectures, laboratory, and confere 24s 
on interaction of drugs and biological systems as a basis for rational dis 
therapy. Prerequisite: Bioc 201; Phyl 201, 212 
207 Pharmacology for Health Sciences Students (4) 
Same as Phar 158, but with additional course requirements. For stud ^ 
graduate-level physician assistant program, the post-master's nurse practi in 
certificate program, and the graduate program in primary care nursing offere 
collaboration with George Mason University 
290—91 Extramural Pharmacology Elective (arr.) 
501 Readings in Pharmacology (arr.) 
Readings, discussions, and/or preparation of report. Student can choose t 
with one or more faculty members in the department on a topic of mutual int 
502 Clinical Use of Drugs (3) 
Discussion of the rational use of drugs in the treatment of disease. Inde 
reading and study 
503 Drug Dependence: Basic Science and Clinical Aspects (3) 
Seminars and discussion on various aspects of drug and chemical dependen ring 
such as recognition and diagnosis of dependence; the role of drugs in trea on 
dependence; fetal alcohol syndrome and the addicted neonate: recent researc jose 
marijuana, cocaine, PCP, and other drugs; and treatment of the drug over 
emergency. Independent reading and study 
800 Summer Remedial: Pharmacology I (6) 
801 Summer Remedial: Pharmacology II (2) 
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Physiology 


Interim Cbair W.B. Weglicki 
mbere? 
Departmental prerequisite: Phyl 201 or equivalent is prerequisite to all courses nu 


above 201 


111 Physiology for Health Sciences Students (4) 
For students in the physician assistant and nursing anesthesia program 
and process of the human body, covering the major organ systems 


Arno 
e functio! 


19] 


201 


290-91 


Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 


295 


502 


800 


PSYCHIATRY AND BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 


Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) 

Structural and functional basis of physiology. Required for graduate students who 
have not had Anat 201 or equivalent; students may receive graduate credit on 
completion of additional work as prescribed by the instructor. Prerequisite: BiSc 
11-12 or equivalent and consent of instructor. Open to Columbian College stu- 
dents with approval of advisor 

Physiology (7) 

Required for medical students, open to graduate students. Cellular, organ system, 
and applied human physiology, Prerequisite for graduate students: Anat 201 or Phyl 
191, or equivalent; Bioc 221 or Phyl 205, or consent of department chair. Concur- 
rent registration: Phyl 212. Open to consortium students only with permission of 
department chair 

Extramural Physiology Elective (arr. ) 

Research (arr. ) 

By special arrangement with individual staff members. Approximately four hours 
per week in the laboratory for each credit hour of credit. May be repeated for 
credit 

Structural—Functional Correlations in GI Disease (arr. ) 

Morphological methodology, technique in the diagnosis and prognostic evaluation 
of gastrointestinal disease states such as ulceration, colitis, Hirschprungs disease, 
colorectal carcinoma, and pancreatic malfunction. Techniques considered include 
traditional light microscopy, scanning and transmission electron microscopy, and 
immunocytochemistry. Selected readings and discussion 

Summer Remedial: Physiology (8) 


hair J.M. Wiener 


390 


301 


302 


379 
380 
381 
382 
384 
385 


388 
389 


397 


Psychopathology and Conceptual Models (2) 

Required for second-year medical students. Mental mechanisms, psychopathology, 
introduction to psychiatric syndromes, clinical interviewing, and behavioral sci- 
ences in clinical medicine 

Clinical Clerkship (10) 

Required for medical students. Supervised examination, diagnosis, and outpatient 
and inpatient treatment at University, St. Elizabeths, Children's, and V.A. Hospitals 
and Northern Virginia Mental Health Institute. Case conferences, seminars on 
psychiatric referral, "psychiatric" drugs, and community resources, with emphasis 
on psychiatry in general practice 

Inpatient Psychiatry Acting Internship (5) 

Northern Virginia Mental Health Institute 

Outpatient Psychiatry and Crisis Intervention (arr.) 

Clinical Psychiatry (arr.) 

Psychiatric Consultation-Liaison Service (5) 

Psychiatric Research Elective (arr.) 

Psychiatric Research Elective (arr.) 

National Institute of Mental Health 


387 Psychiatric Research Elective (arr.) 


Children’s National Medical Center. 
Child and Adolescent Psychiatry (arr.) 
Children's National Medical Center 
Clinical Geriatric Psychiatry (arr.) 


-93 Extramural Psychiatry Elective (arr.) 


Schizophrenic and Borderline Conditions (5) 
Chestnut Lodge. 


404 Eating Disorders (arr.) 
406 Psychiatric Education, Research, and Administration (arr.) 
409 Independent Study (arr.) 

800 Summer Remedial: Medical Practice (3) 
801 Summer Remedial: Conceptual Models (2) 
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Public Health E 
Associate Dean R.K. Riegelman 


"n - by ™ , p n 
With the exception of PubH 203, 242, 270, 271, 272, and 290, public health courses are on 
J t sci 
only to students in the M.PH program or with permission of the M.P.H. program direc 
160 Introduction to Environmental-Occupational Health Sciences (2 or 3) es 
Introduction to principles of environmental and occupational health sciene 5 
including principles of inorganic and organic chemistry. Credit does not app! 


the M.P.H. degree (Summer) 
170 Introduction to Toxicology and Pharmacology (3) 
Same as Phar 170. Credit does not apply to the M.PH. degree (Fall) 


201 Epidemiology and Preventive Medicine (3) E 
Principles of epidemiology and preventive medicine, including rates of de 
principles of screening, and descriptive epidemiology. Population dynamics a 
special populations, including consideration of maternal and child health 4 
geriatrics. Applications to infectious and chronic diseases and to environmen 
and occupational health (Fall) 

202 Biostatistical Applications for Public Health (3) 

Application of biostatistical principles to critical analysis of retrospectiv : 
prospective studies, controlled clinical trials, and reports in the health ser! s 
literature. Selection, basic calculations, and interpretation of statistical metho 
(Fall) 

203 The Biological Basis of Public Health (3) 

Basic science principles of anatomy, physiology, and pathophysiology and t 
applications to public health. Credit does not apply to the M.PH. degree 
(Fall and summer) 

204 Health Policy, Ethics, and Behavior (1) hav 
Seminar emphasizing selected issues in health policy, bioethics, and health be™ 
ior. For students in the joint M.D.-M.PH. program. Prerequisite: HCS 369 
(Fall) 

205 Health and Society (2 or 3) F 
Issues related to the health of the public considered from the viewpoints 
economics, law, political science, sociology, history, and biomedical ethics. Sam* 
HSMP 267 (Summer) 

208 Introduction to Preventive Medicine (3) tri: 
Introduction to the clinical science basis of preventive medicine, including = af- 
tion, infectious diseases, immunology, and human growth and development. OD 
view of the goals and methods used for disease prevention. Credit does not app”? 
the M.P.H. degree (Fall) 

211 Economics of Health Care (3) jlicy 
Principles of microeconomics applied to health care delivery and health po^" 


i ation 
including discussion of incentive systems, markets and competition, regula 


e and 
ces 


heit 


of 


as 


i zal] an 
and the economics of health care technology. Same as HSMP 262 (Fal 
summer) 

213 Administration of Health Systems (3) m 


Application of management and organization theory to issues of health ser d 
delivery, institutional leadership and governance, and management of conflict 
change. Same as HSMP 260 (Fall and summer) 
214 Health Planning and Marketing (arr.) 
Survey of community and institutional health systems planning and nr 
Concepts and techniques of project planning and marketing as applied uit 4 
services. Prerequisite: PubH 213; corequisite: PubH 263. Same as HSMP 20 
(Spring) 
Decision Making in Clinical Epidemiology 
and Public Health (2) risk 
Quantitative and qualitative approaches to decision making, including ions 
benefit analysis, decision analysis, and cost-effectiveness analysis. APP i ite 
to technology assessment; development of clinical guidelines. Prerequ" 
PubH 201 (Spring) 


keting 
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240 
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Environmental—Occupational Health (2) 

Principles of environmental—occupational health, including assessment of poten- 
tially adverse environmental-occupational exposures and means of prevention 
(Spring) 

Case Studies in Health Promotion—Disease Prevention (2) 

Principles of epidemiology applied to primary and secondary prevention in clini- 
cal and public health settings. Case studies illustrating the development of recom- 
mendations and practical issues of implementation. Prerequisite PubH 201, 202 
(Summer) 

Program Design and Implementation (1) 

Design and implementation of health promotion-disease prevention programs, 
with application to clinical, public health, and occupational health settings. Prereq- 
uisite: PubH 201, 202 (Summer) 

Health Policy Analysis (3) 

Understanding and analyzing the processes by which health services [x Jicy is 
formulated and implemented at the federal level. Focus on Congress, the presi 
dency, and the agencies. Same as HSMP 225 (Fall) 

Health Behavior and Health Education (3) 

Principles of psychology and learning theories applied to the analysis of issues 
in health promotion and disease prevention with national and international 
applications (Spring) 

Computer Applications for Public Health (3) 

Use of computers in management of health data. Laboratory instruction in use and 
application of software packages, including database and spreadsheet software 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 

Environmental and Occupational Health Methods (3) 

Epidemiological methods used in studies of environmental and occupational 
health, with emphasis on exposure assessment. Prepares students to develop an 
independent health hazard evaluation and to assess the environmental-occupa- 
tional health literature. Prerequisite: PubH 201, 202. Prerequisite or corequisite: 
PubH 221 (Spring) 

Biostatistics for Public Health (2) 

Selection, basic calculations, and interpretation of statistical methods applicable to 
public health, including an introduction to epidemiological analysis, analysis of 
variance, correlation, and regression (Spring) 

Study Design for Health Professionals (3) 

Methods for design of health research studies including survey research methods, 
observational studies, and randomized trials. Emphasis on qualitative aspects and 
measurement instruments (Spring) 

Design of Health Studies (3) 

Skills-oriented course, stressing design of investigations. Methods of obtaining 
samples, design and evaluation of data collection instruments, and development of 
protocols, proposals, and manuals of procedures. Prerequisite: PubH 202. 
(Spring) 

Environmental and Occupational Health Economics and Policy (3) 
Development and implementation of policies and regulations. Principles of risk 
assessment and risk communication. Case studies of recent policy decisions in 
occupational and environmental health. Prerequisite: PubH 221, 231 

(Summer) 

Principles of Environmental—Occupational Toxicology (2) 

Sources, fate, transport, and effects of toxic substances on plants and animals and, 
ultimately, humans (Spring) 

Applied Environmental Occupational Toxicology (2) 

Assessment of disease that is secondary to environmental—occupational exposure; 
clinical toxicology and prevention, surveillance, and therapy. Prerequisite: PubH 
201, 202; prerequisite or corequisite: PubH 221 (Spring) 

Evaluation of Health Education and Service Delivery Programs (1) 

Methods for evaluation of health education and service delivery programs directed 
toward changes in health behavior. Builds on previous course work in study 
design. Prerequisite: PubH 226, 251, or 240 (Summer) 

Use of Statistical Packages for Data Analysis (3) 

Computer applications for statistical analysis of health data Laboratory instruction 
in use and applications of statistical packages. Prerequisite: PubH 202. (Spring) 
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Comparative Health Services Systems (3) g 

Evaluations of various organizational patterns, functions, and trends in inter? 

tional health services delivery systems. Emphasis on sources of such difference 

and the significance of systems to the health status of a nation. Same as HSMP 2» 

(5pring) 

Advanced Epidemiologic Methods (3) í 4s 

Advanced topics in epidemiological research, including examination of the effec 

of bias. Application and interpretation of multivariable methods of analysis prered 

uisite: PubH 201, 240 (Summer) 

263 Health Services Financial Management (3) J fot 
Introduction to the management of resources and administration of funds 
health services institutions and agencies. Financial analysis, management 
plant and equipment, containment of costs, and safeguarding of assets. Prep? e 
tion of budgets, financial statements, and reports. Prerequisite: PubH 211 Sam 
as HSMP 263 (Spring) 

264 International Health Finance and Planning (3) + 
Fundamentals of macro- and microeconomics and financial analysis in inter 
tional health, including degrees of centralization, public-private sector roles, # 
roles of international donor agencies (Spring) 

265 Health Law (3) vef 
Aspects of the legal system that affect public health and health services dele? 
Study of the administrative process in regulatory agencies. Torts, contracts, ins 
ance, labor relations, legal problems involved in the control of contagious dise 
Litigation procedures that relate to the public health specialist. Same as HSMP 
(Spring) 

266 Maternal and Child Health (2) 1 nd 

Introduction to the biological, demographic, epidemiological, psychological, 

economic characteristics that are unique to health and disease in women 9" 

children. Emphasis on genetic, nutritional, infectious, and environmen 

factors (Spring) 

Advanced Maternal and Child Health (2) and 

Capstone course integrating knowledge and skills acquired in the maternal s, 

child health curriculum. Program design and evaluation with emphasis on bene 

harms, and cost-effectiveness of outcomes. Prerequisite: PubH 201, 202, 23% ^ 

(Spring) 

270 International Health and Development (3) mic 
The multidimensional aspects of international health and the medical, econ?! ity 
and sociocultural aspects of disease. Overview of the major causes of morbi. : 
and mortality on a regional basis. Issues in development, family health, ethic, 
social change; approaches to the delivery of health care services Open to sen 
with permission of instructor. Credit for this course does not apply to the "^ 
degree (Fall) 

271 International Health Policies and Programs (3) elo" 
International health policy and its relationship to social and economic deve etr 
ment. Foundations of systematic policy analysis; the political processes, imple? ( 
tation, and relationship of international health and development policy. le i 
appropriate health technology, maternal and child health, aging, and AIDS. pre 
uisite: PubH 270 (Spring) 

272 International Health Project Seminar (2 or 3) ent 
Students select and investigate an area in international health or develop? 
through contact with international agencies and organizations. Students de f 
policy proposals or analyses as case studies. Prerequisite: PubH 270, Zh 
consent of instructor (Summer) 

273 International Family Health (2) ean and 
Overview of maternal and child mortality and morbidity, family formations |g 
reproductive health. Examination of approaches to safe motherhood and dva 
survival strategies on an international basis, including interventions for dis? 
taged groups. Prerequisite: PubH 270 or equivalent. (Spring) 

274 International Health Program Development and Evaluation (2 or 3) ~juding 
Basic concepts and principles of program development and evaluation, ine pit 
data collection methods, decision making, and problem-solving techniques. cific 
cal application of program development and evaluation techniques to $ 
interventions. Prerequisite: PubH 201, 270 (Spring) 
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299 


RADIOLOGY 


Special Projects (2 to 4) 

Under faculty supervision, the student undertakes an original project that applies 
the skills and knowledge gained in the chosen track and/or concentration within 
the M.PH. program. Prerequisite: permission of the instructor (Fall, spring, 
and summer) 

Case Studies in Administrative Medicine (arr.) 

Analyses of problems and policies in health systems administration. Prerequisite 
PubH 214, 263, 265. Same as HSMP 268 (Summer) 

Health Policy Applications (3) 

Methods for systematic health policy analysis, including quantitative and qualitative 
approaches. Students complete a project that applies the skills and knowledge 
gained in the M.P.H. program. Prerequisite: PubH 211, 225; prerequisite or coreq 
uisite: PubH 251 (Spring) 

Topics (1) 

In-depth examination of a particular facet of public health. Topics and prerequi 
sites vary. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring and summer) 
Biostatistical Consulting (1) 

Principles and practice of biostatistical consulting in medical and health research 
environments. Prerequisite: PubH 202; Stat 157 or consent of instructor 
(Spring) 

Independent Study (1 to 6) 

Permission of program director required 


Radiology 


air D.O. Davis 
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Ethics in Radiation Therapy and Nuclear Medicine Technology (1) 
Ethical issues related to the technologist's work with physicians and patients, 
including moral and legal responsibilities and the rapport expected of the 
technologist 

Introduction to Radiation Therapy Technology (3) 

Introduction to hospital and departmental organization; roles and functions of the 
radiation therapy technologist. Emphasis on principles of radiation therapy treat 
ment and procedures used in the treatment of cancer patients, including basic 
principles of patient care and nursing procedures 

Patient Care and Management (2) 

Emphasis on patient care and aseptic techniques as they relate to the radiology 
service. Fundamental concepts of the dying process, including attitudes and 
experiences 

Radiation Physics (2) 

Basic course in physics for students in the radiation therapy technology program 
Standards of measure, metric measurement, laws of motion, weight, work, power, 
energy, and momentum. Introduction to the structure of matter, atomic and 
nuclear structure, periodic tables, chemical bonding, material and artificial radio- 
activity, decay schemes. Electrostatics and magnetism 

Radiation Therapy Physics, Dosimetry, and Safety I-II-III (3-3-3) 

Concepts of interaction of radiation with matter. Techniques of treatment planning, 
including concepts of linear source, dosimetry, and computer treatment planning. 
Introduction to the dosimetry of electrons and neutrons. Concepts of radiation 
detection and safety as applied to radiation therapy, including effects of time, 
distance, and shielding 

Radiation Pathology (2) 

Basic concepts of pathology. Emphasis on tumor pathogenesis and the biological 
and pathological effects of ionizing radiation in living organisms 

Radiation Therapy Techniques and Oncology I-II (3-3) 

Management of patients with a variety of malignant diseases by radiotherapeutic 
techniques. Preparing the patient for treatment, patient positioning, and immobil- 
ization techniques 

Clinical Experience (1 to 4) 

Students are assigned to a local health facility for 12-24 hours per week during the 
fall and spring semesters. Observation and some participation in the management 
of the patient undergoing radiation therapy. To be repeated for credit 
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Pelvic Sonography (2 
Gynecological ultrasound; anatomy and pathology of the female pelvis; analysis of 
transabdominal and endovaginal sonograms 

Sonography Registry Review (3) 

Registry review workshops, including guest lectures and conferences 
Radiology Administration (3) 

Topics related to radiology management at the department level, including organi 
zational behavior, planning, and control. Discussion of the logistics of managing a 
radiology section 

Vascular Sonography (3) 

Fundamentals of duplex ultrasound, with emphasis on the detection of vascular 
disease affecting the carotids and upper and lower extremities. Basic scanning 
techniques and protocols relative to vascular ultrasound 

Comparative Imaging (2) 

Senior seminar in which students participate in comparative analysis of images 
obtained in various diagnostic modalities, e.g., planar radiography, nuclear medi- 
cine, MRI, CT, and sonography. 

Senior Project (3) 

A senior seminar in which students identify, develop, and complete a paper of 
publishable quality on a research or administrative topic related to sonography, 
medical science, or health care 

Advanced Ultrasound (1 to 3) 

Elective course for diagnostic medical sonography students. Special projects in 
ultrasound. May be repeated for credit 

Echocardiography (2-3) 

Cardiac anatomy and pathology; protocols and techniques for the routine echocar- 
diographic examination. Valvular disease, hypertensive heart disease, cardio- 
myopathy, pericardial diasease, neoplasms, ischemia, aortic disease, prosthetic 
devices, transplants, and adult congenital heart disease 

Sonography Clinical Practicum I-II-III (2-2-2) 

Clinical rotation restricted to degree candidates in diagnostic medical sonography. 
Students perform complete sonographic examinations in general, vascular, and/or 
Ob/Gyn ultrasound departments. 

Computer Applications in Radiology (3) 

Administrative and clinical applications of the digital computer in radiology, with 
emphasis on the design, procurement, and implementation of computer systems. 
Students participate in team projects involving operational management or clinical 
systems, write a paper, and prepare a class presentation based on project results 
Mammography for Radiologic Technologists (3) 

Basic physics, anatomy, positioning, and quality assurance topics for the experi- 
enced radiologic technologist or the novice mammography technologist for in- 
depth mammography concepts 

Physics of Diagnostic Radiology (3-3) 

Mechanisms in the production of X-rays and X-ray circuits. Interaction of radiation 
with matter. Beam restrictors, grids, film, screens, fluoroscopic systems, comput- 
erized tomography, mammography, ultrasound, and magnetic resonance imaging 
Prerequisite: Rad 130 

Physics of Nuclear Medicine (3) 

Introduction to properties of nuclei and nuclear models, forces, and reactions 
Study of radioactive decay, ionization processes in matter, radiation dosage, and 
radionuclides in biology and medicine 

Special Projects in Radiology (arr.) 

For radiology students who wish to pursue independent research on a current 
topic in radiology, physics, or administration. A written report is required. May be 
taken for graduate credit 

Radiation Biology (3) 

Chronic and acute effects of ionizing radiation on cells, tissues, organs, and the 
body as a whole. Organic and inorganic molecules; the human immune system; 
effects of radiation on pregnancy and the relative radiosensitivity of the developing 
embryo; possible genetic effects of radiation 
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193 Findings of Pathology on Magnetic Resonance Imaging (2) 

Basic knowledge of common pathological conditions and the pulse sequences thst 
convey the most information to the physician. Prerequisite: Rad 194 and 196, 9 
permission of instructor 

194 Multiplanar Sectional Anatomy (3) e 
The three-dimensional relationship of anatomical structures as seen in magne" 
resonance images. The anatomy of all major systems are studied in the sagilt^" 
coronal, and axial imaging planes 

195 Quality Control in X-Ray Imaging (3) j 
Laboratory course. Experience in quality assurance testing of processor, film, 
darkroom systems; X-ray generators and tubes; phototimers; fluoroscopic system 
and conventional and computerized tomography systems. Establishing, maintaf 
ing, and evaluating equipment-testing programs. Prerequisite: Rad 167 or perm 
sion of instructor. 

196 Fundamentals of Magnetic Resonance Imaging (3) NE. ^ 
Introduction to magnetic resonance imaging, including physical principles, pn 
ing principles, equipment design, siting requirements, clinical safety, quality as 
ance, image interpretation, special techniques, financial considerations, and futu 
technical developments. Prerequisite: one year of college-level physics 

198 Practical Approach to Diagnostic Ultrasound (3) 

Introductory course open to non-majors. Basics of diagnostic ultrasound wit! vB 
emphasis on applications, ultrasound physics, scanning fundamentals, and e 
sectional anatomy for general ultrasound. Prior knowledge of human anatomy © 
preferred but not required 

201 Advanced Topics in Nuclear Magnetic Resonance (3) v 
Topics include generation of nuclear magnetic resonance signals, Bloch equation 
rotating frame analysis, relaxation mechanisms, quadrature phase detect’ 
chemical shift, receiver coil design, image encoding, slide selection shim ©? " 
magnet design, data processing, quality assurance, and zonal and tesseral ha 
monics mapping. Prerequisite: permission of instructor 

383 Clinical Radiology (5) 

385 Nuclear Medicine (arr.) 

386 Radiation Oncology (arr.) 

387 Subspecialty Diagnostic Radiology (arr.) 


nan 


390-92 Extramural Radiology Elective (arr.) 


400 Diagnostic Radiology (arr.) 
Washington Hospital Center. 

402 Introduction to Chest Radiology (3) 

403 Introduction to Bone Radiology (3) 


Surgery p 


Interim Chair J.M. Giordano 


303 Clinical Clerkship (10) 
Required for medical students. Eight weeks at University Hospital and 
Army Medical Center 
351 Otolaryngology, Head and Neck Surgery (arr.) 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center 
352 Otolaryngology (arr.) 
National Naval Medical Center 
353 Otolaryngology, Head and Neck Surgery (arr.) 
376 Advanced Surgery (5) 
378 Intensive Care Unit (5) 
Washington Hospital Center. 
384 Thoracic/Cardiovascular Surgery (5) 
385 Plastic and Reconstructive Surgery (arr.) 
University Hospital and Children’s National Medical Center. 


Walter reed 


390-95 Extramural Surgery Elective (arr.) 


400 Special Programs (arr.) 
Special elective developed in consultation with department faculty 


UROLOGY 


401 Peripheral Vascular Surgery (arr. ) 
V.A. Medical Center. 

402 Burns (arr.) 
Washington Hospital Center 

403 Peripheral Vascular Surgery (5) 

405 Hand Surgery Clinic/Research (arr. ) 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center 
406 Plastic Surgery Clinic/Research (arr. ) 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center 


Urology 
Chair H C. Miller, Jr. 


302 Clinical Clerkship (3) 
The clerkship will partially fulfill the surgical subspecialty requirement. Observa- 
tion of urologic conditions and procedures for diagnosis and treatment. Radiologic 
and pathologic studies, endoscopy and surgery, collateral reading, weekly staff 
conference 

381 Clinical Urology (5) 

University, Children's, and Fairfax Hospitals 
390-92 Extramural Urology Elective (arr.) 
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DEGREES OFFERED BY 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: Bachelor of Arts 
(BA). Bachelor of Music (B.Mus. ), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Master of Arts (M.A.), 
Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S.), Master of Science 
(M.S.). Master of Science in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.), Master of Philosophy 
(M.Phil.), and Doctor of Philos: phy (Ph.D 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences: Associate in Science (A.5.), Bachelor of 
Science (B.S.). Master of Public Health (M.P.H.), Master of Science in Health Sci 
*nces (M.S.H.S.), and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


2 


National Law Center: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (L and Doctor of 


Juridical Science (S,J.D.) 


‘chool of Engineering and Applied Science: Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineer 


Ing) (B.S.[C.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Computer Engineering (B.S. [C.Eng.]), Bach 
flor of Science (€ ‘omputer Science) (B.S[C.S.]), Bachelor of Science (Electrical 
Enginee (ring) (BS[EE.], Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) 


(BS[M.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis and Engineering) (B.S 
[S A.&E.]), Master of Engineering Management (M.E.M.), Master of Science 
(MS.), Engineer (Engr ), Applied Scientist (App.Sc.), and Doctor of Science (D.Sc. ) 


Graduate School of Education and Human Development: Master of Arts in Educa- 
tion E Human Development (M.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Master of Arts in Teaching 
(M.A.T.), Master of Education (M.Ed.), Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor of 
Éducation (Ed.D.) 


School of Business and Public Management: Bache lor of Accountancy (B.Accy.), 
Bache ‘lor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), Master of goa (M.Accy.), 
Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.), Master of Health Services Administra 
tion (M.H.S.A.). Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Science in 
fing ince (M.S.F.). Master of Science in Information Systems (M.S. in LS.), Master of 
'axation ( M. Tax.) Master of Tourism Administration (M.T.A.), Specialist in Health 
€rvices Administration (Spec. in H.S.A.), and Doctor of Philosopt hy (Ph.D.) 


iot Scbool of International Affairs: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) and Master of Arts 
M.A.) i 
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“thing Undergraduate Programs, Graduate Programs, the School of Medicine and 
“alth Sciences, or the Summer Sessions, please request the appropriate Bulletin 
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The Academic Calendar 1995—1996 


1995 Fall Semester 


August 17, 18, 21 
August 22 
September 1 
September 4 
September 8 
October 1 
October 8 


November 23—24 
November 29 
December 1 
December 6—19 


Fall orientation and registration for new students 
Classes begin 

Last day of Drop/Add 

Labor Day (holiday) 

Deadline for Credit/No Credit option 
Application for January 30 graduation due 

SJ.D. dissertations of candidates for January 30 graduation 
due 

Thanksgiving holiday 

Constructive Monday 

Last day of fall semester classes 

Examination period 


1996 Spring Semester 


January 8 
January 15 
January 19 
January 25 
January 26 
February 1 

March 8 
March 18 
April 19 
April 22—May 3 
May 19 


Classes begin 

Martin Luther King, Jr., Day (holiday) 
Last day of Drop/Add 

SJ.D. dissertations of candidates for May graduation due 
Deadline for Credit/No Credit option 
Application for May graduation due 
Spring recess begins after last class 
Classes resume 

Last day of spring semester classes 
Examination period 

Commencement 


The National Law Center 


History 
The Law Center, the oldest law school in tl 
1865 with a formal program of two years of study. This was largely through the 
forts of the Reverend Whitefield Samson, President of Columbian C llege, whose 
action resulted in the purchase of a separate building for holding law classes. The 
uilding had belonged to Trinity Chi of which Francis Scott Kev had been 
Senior Warden. It was occupied by the Law Center until 1884 

Sixty graduates, from 22 of the then 37 states, received degrees in 1867. The 
School continued to have a student body and a faculty that reflected the fact that it 


1e District of Columbia, was established in 


Was at the seat of our nation’s government. Supreme Court Justices David J. Brewer 
ind John Marshall Harlan were among the prominent members of the bench and 
ar who were on the faculty 

In 1877, one year after the first such program was adopted in the United States, 
the Law ( enter instituted a course leading to the degree of Master of Laws. In 1898, 
the course of instruction for the degree of Bachelor of Laws was extended to three 
Wears. The Law Center took part in 1900 in the organization of the Association of 
American Law Schools 

_In the past quarter-century the Law Center expat 
offerings with consideration of the needs of first-degree and graduate students. The 
“gree of Doctor of Juridical Science was instituted in 1940. In 1946, the Law Center 
gan accepting foreign attorneys into specially designated programs. Today, 
"Wyers from other countries are accepted into the Master of Laws program 

In 1954, the National University School of Law, which had held an important 
place in legal education in the District of Columbia since 1869, was absorbed by the 
orge Washington University Law School 

Since 1954, special programs of advanced study have enriched the basic curricu 
um, At present these include Envirc »nmental Law; Intellectual Property Law; Inter 
National and C ymparative Law; and Government Procurement Law. These special 
Programs reflect the breadth in public law for which the Law Center is well known 
‘dditionally, a clinical law program has been developed that is the equal of that at 
‘hy law school in the nation 

Two institutes were established at the National Law Center in 1992. The Interna 
tional Rule of Law Institute sponsors conferences and engages in studies and 
search relating to international norms and institutions that advance human 
tights, the rule of law, democratic pluralism, and conflict resolution. The Dean 
inwoodey Center for Intellectual Property Studies and Freedom of Expression 
Provides a forum for policy debates over patent law reform, international treaties, 
‘Nd case law; a home for visiting scholars from Asia and Europe; seminars for 
Advanced study of intellectual property issues; and a new sletter to keep leaders of 
‘Ne intellectual property bar informed of current events and the activities of the 
*nter. 


ts course and seminar 


location in the Nation's Capital 


Of Special significance is the location of the National Law Center in a central area of 
Ae nation's capital, the focal point of the law in action, both American and 
ternational. The work of the Center goes on in this environment, presenting a 
ique opportunity for observation and study of federal agencies—judicial, legisla- 
We, and administrative. Readily accessible are the Supreme Court of the United 
lates, the federal trial and appellate courts of the District of Columbia, and federal 
~Urts of special jurisdiction, such as the United States Court of Appeals for the 
"eral Circuit, the United States Tax Court, and the Court of Military Appeals 
"irrent federal legislation can be studied as it is considered by Congressional 
'Ommittees and as it comes up for debate on the floors < f the House of Representa 


tives and the Senate. With respect to the fe der: il administrative agencies, students 
here in Washington have matchless opportunities for study and observation They 
can attend informal and f «mal | hearings of these agencies and can obtain from the 
docket sections complete records of administrative adjudication in specific case 
Illustrative of such federal agencies are the Interstate Commerce ( 'ommission In 
the field of transportation; the Federal Trade Commission in the field of trå e 
regulation; the Securities and Exchange Commission in the field of security issu 
and corporate finance; the National Labor Relations Board in the field of labor 
management relations; the United States Patent Office in the field of patent law; the 
Federal Energy Regulatory Commission in the field of water, natural gas, ant 
electric power; and the Federal Communications Commission in th je field of radio 
ind television 

Supplementing these environmental advantages of law in action are the exceP” 
tional research library collections in the Library of Congress, in the variou 
departments of the federal government, and in the libraries of the headquarters? 
national and internatic nal organizations. The notable library of the C arnegl* 
Foundation for International Peace has been acquired by George W ashington 
University for use by research students in international and com iparative law, fields 
with respect to whic phic: a n has come to be called “The Capital of the World 

The years of residence at law school are years of part icipation in the life of the 
community, which in vee case of the Sedans Wash ington 1 University National 7 T 
Center is the government of the United States. As a consequence, the study of I 
takes on added meaning, whether the ae be government service o r pr: m 
general or specialized, and whatever the ¢ ymmunity in which the student pl ns (0 


practice 


Objectives 


The purpose of the National Law Center is to prepare men and women to meet the 
needs of society in many fields of law and to encourage scholarly resez arch r 
writing in the law. As a national gh school, the Center ae not emphasize # 

partic ular geographic area in its instruction re neo t prepares -—— 
practice law in any part of the country. The Law Cente seeks to fulfill thes 
objectives through a rich and varied curriculum taught by eminent professors * ant 
highly qualified specialized instructors; an extensive clinical law progr: im in whic 
students learn le gal skills by actual practice; four law journals Mi it specialize s 
public e PIE P we pr sent intellect ual property law, and international law; trid 
practice; participation in both intra- and interscholastic trial and appellate leve 
moot court competitions; a series of student professional co-curricular activitl? 
studies on an advanced level for foreign as well as for American studen®: , 


continuing legal education program for members of the bar, providing them wit 
" VW 
opportunities for course work within the curriculum; and scholarly research # 
writing in the law 
Student Body 
The National Law Center has a total enrollment of about 1,800 students Appror 
& 


mately 1,250 students are in the full-time day division for the J.D. degree : ind 4 

ym 
are enrolled in the part-time evening division. More than 300 students, man) frc 
abroad, are en rolled in the post-] D degree programs 


The Juris Doctor Degree 


Entrance Requirements 


Admission to the Juris Doctor degree program requires a bachelor’s degree from 
àn accredited college or university and a strong academic record. The Admissions 
Committee takes into account both the grades and the distribution of courses. The 
Admissions Committee considers personal and scholastic achievements, recom- 
mendations (if submitted), and the results of the Law School Admission Test (LSAT) 
he Committee also seeks social, ethnic, cultural, and geographical diversity in the 
Student body. In the selection process, there is no discrimination against any 
applicant because of sex, race, color, religion, handicap, or national origin 
Information concerning the Law School Admission Test may be obtained from 
the Admissions Office of the National Law Center or from Law Services, Box 2001, 
Newtown, Pennsvlvania 18940. The test is administered at various centers in the 
United States Testing dates are usually in September, December, February, and 
June. Ce ympleted application forms must be received by Law Services at least one 
Month before the date of the test. It is not necessary to apply to the law school 
efore taking the test 


Admission 


Beginning students are admitted only at the start of the fall semester. Because 
admission decisions are made on a rolling basis, applicants are urged to submit 
ipplication forms and complete credentials well in advance of the March 1 dead- 
Ine, This means that the Law School Admission Test should be taken no later than 
December Application forms are available at and should be returned to the Office 
Of Admissions of the National Law Center, George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20052. 

The applicant should register with the Law School Data Assembly Service 
(LSDAS) by completing and mailing the registration forms supplied by Law Ser- 
Vices. A transcript from each college or university attended should then be sent 
directly to LSDAS, Box 2000-M, Newtown, Pennsylvania 18940. The LSDAS will 
analyze the transcript(s) and send a copy to this law school and others that ordered 
report. However, the applicant will be asked, upon acceptance, to submit directly 
{0 the National Law Center a final transcript showing evidence of the receipt of a 
Xachelor's degree 


Advanced Standing (Transfer Students ) 

A limited number of places is available for students who wish to transfer to the 
"ational Law Center after completing one year of legal studies at a law school 
credited by the American Bar Association. A maximum of 28 credit hours may be 
Applied to the Law Center's degree requirements. The primary factor considered in 
an admission decision is the student's first-year performance. No applicant will be 
cepted for transfer who is ineligible to return in good standing to a previously 
attended law school. Transfer students may apply for admission to the National Law 
Center for either the fall or spring semester. The deadlines for submission of 
transfer applications are July 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring 
Semester. 


foreign Attorneys 


A limited number of foreign attorneys who wish to prepare for law practice in the 

Nited States may be admitted to the Juris Doctor program. A student in this 
Program who completes 28 credit hours of course work at this law school with a 
8tade-point average of 2.0 or above may be granted an additional 28 hours of 
Advanced standing for law studies outside the U.S. and thereby earn the J.D. degree 
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in two years. A student whose average is below 2.0 after taking 28 hours of course 
work must complete the full J.D. program which requires 84 hours of course work 

Students will be admitted to this program only at the start of the fall semester 
The deadline for application materiz ils is March 1, but applicants are encour: aged t 
submit applications well in advance of the deadline 


Visiting (Unclassified) Students 


A law student who is in good academic standing as a degree candidate at an ABA 
approved law school may be admitted to the National Law Center as an unclassifie 
student and earn credit for transfer to his or her law school. Students may apply for 
visiting student status during the fall, spring, or summer semester Admission wi 
be based on the availability of space. The deadlines for application m: terials are 
July 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring semester, and one mon! 
prior to the beginning of the summer session 


Full- and Part-Time Programs of Study 


Once admitted to the Juris Doctor degree program, candidates are given the 
option, as space permits, of attending one of three divisions in their first year full 
time day, full-time day/evening, or part-time evening. After the first year, student 
may, with the dean's permission, transfer from one division to another but shou" 
be advised that there may be residency conse quences. See Academic Work Lo 
Residence, and Required Curriculum, below, for regulations governing the m 
day/evening, and evening divisions 


Degree Requirements 


In order to earn the Juris Doctor degree, students must satisfactorily meet the 
following academic requirements: ( vompletion of 84 credit hours; fulfillment of the 
residence requirement; completion of the required curriculum; and maintené ance 
of the minimum grade-point average of 1.67 


Residence 


Candidates for the Juris Doctor degree must comple te a residence period of three 
academic years. At least two academic years of residence are required of f student 
admitted with advanced st: inding. Attendance as a full-time student (11 or mom 
credit hours) for each of the fall and spring semesters constitutes residence for 0? 
one academic year, regardless of how many credits over 11 the student takes in = 
one semester; attendance as a part-time student (8-10 credits each semester’ 
constitutes residence on a proportional basis. Consequently, a full-time stude", 
must attend six semesters to meet residence requirements; a part-time studen 
must attend eight semesters plus at least one summer session. For students W™ 
transfer between full- and part-time status, fulfillment of the residency requite 
ment will depend upon the number of semesters spent in attendance in €a 
division; such students should seek the advice of the appropriate dean concerning 
fulfillment of this requirement. Students who attend the summer session rece" 
fractional residence credit. The residency requirement applies to all J.D. student 
in the National Law Center. 


Required Curriculum 


Full-Time Day Division 


Full-time students in the day division must take the follow ing schedule in their first ; 
year: fall semester— Contracts I, Torts, Criminal Law, Civil Procedure I, and Leg" 
Research and Writing; spring semester—Contracts II, Property, Constitution 
Law I, Civil Procedure II, and Introduction to Advocacy 
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During the second or third year of study, all full-time day division students 
must take Professional Responsibility and Etbics and the two-credit legal writing 
lequirement 


Full-Time Day/Evening Division 


Full-time students in the day/evening division must take the following schedule in 
their first year: fall semester— Contracts I, Torts, Civil Procedure I, and Legal 
Researcb and Writing; spring semester—Contracts II, Constitutional Law I, Crimi 
Nal Law, Civil Procedure II, Professional Responsibility and Ethics, and Introduc 
tion to Advocacy 

Students who attended the full-time day/evening division in their first year must 
lake Property (in the evening) in the fall semester of the second year of study and 
the two-credit legal writing requirement during the second or third year. 


Part-Time E vening Division 


Part-time evening division students must take the following schedule in their first 
and second vears: first vear, fall semester— Contracts I, Torts, and Legal Research 
and Writing; first year, spring semester—Contracts II, Criminal Law, Constitu 
tional Law I, and Introduction to Advocacy; second year, fall semester—Property, 
Civil Procedure I, and 3 hours of electives; second year, spring semester—Civil 
Procedure II and 7 hours of electives 

During their second, third, or fourth year of study, all part-time evening division 
Students are required to take Professional Responsibility and Ethics and the two 
redit legal writing requirement 


Legal Writing Requirement 


Completion of a two-credit course, which is graded on the basis of written work 
(Not examination), is required for the Juris Doctor degree. This requirement may 
€ satisfied by service on the Law Review, Journal of International Law and 
Economics, Environmental Lawyer, or American Inte ollectual Property Law Asso 
ciation Quarterly Journal; by participation in upper-class Moot Court; or by 
Satisfactory completion of Law 656, Independent Legal Writing or a seminar or 
other course that requires or permits a research paper. (See Research Papers for 
Buidelines.) If a student intends to fulfill the requirement through successful 
Completion of Law 656 or a seminar or other course that requires or permits a 
lesearch paper, the research paper must receive à grade of C or better and the 
Instructor must provide written certification that the research paper meets the legal 
Writing requirement. If the research paper receives a passing grade lower than C, 
the student will be given credit toward the degree, but the legal writing require- 
Ment will not be fufilled 


Academic Regulations 


Academic Work Load 


Juris Doctor candidates without substantial outside employment (no more than 20 
fours a week) may take a program of studies of 15 credit hours per semester. After 
the first year of study, full-time students (including those enrolled in the Day 
Evening Division in their first year) may take courses in the evening only if they take 
4 majority of their hours in day courses. The dean is authorized to approve 
Programs of study of more than 15 credit hours in exceptional cases; however, no 
Program will be approved that would permit the student to complete requirements 
for the degree in less than 28 months after beginning the first year of law study 
Students with more than 20 hours of outside employment, whether in the day or 
*vening division, must take a limited program of studies not exceeding 10 credit 
hours; the minimum load is 8 credit hours, except in special cases when fewer 
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hours may be approved by the dean for a limited time. A minimum schedule of !! 
credit hours is required for students to be considered full-time 

Full-time Juris Doctor students may take a maximum of 7 credit hours and 
part-time students may take a maximum of 5 credit hours in any summer session 
This includes hours taken at other law schools’ summer programs (see Summef 
School Credit from Other Law Schools) 


Student Employment 


A student taking more than 10 hours of course work must limit outside employ 
ment to not more than 20 hours. It is urged that all full-time students refrain from 
engaging in outside employment during their first year. Although work in some 
special areas may contribute to the learning and experience of the student, 454 
general rule it will compete with the time needed for adequate study and prepara 
tion, which are at the heart of a good legal education 


Academic Evaluation 


Grades 


Letter grades are given with numerical equivalents as follows 


A+ = 433 B+ = 3,33 C+ = 233 D = 10 
A = 40 B = 30 C - 20 F =0 
A— = 3.67 B 2.67 C- = 167 


Credit toward the J.D. degree is given for all grades between D and A+ (incl 
sive). A J.D. candidate who receives a grade of F has the right to retake the coums* 
once, from the same or a different instructor, but only within the next academk 
year. However, the failing grade remains on the record. The cumulative av erage ol 1 
student includes all grades earned in courses evaluated on a letter grade basis an 
taken at the National Law Center while a candidate for the degree ^ 

In Law 465, 468, 510, 633, 634, 635, 636, 637, 638, 642. 644. 654, 658, 659, 660, 60^ 
666, and 697 a grade of Credit or No Credit is given for the course. In Law 216, 21 - 
620, 621, 630, and 640, the following grading scale is used: H (Honors), P (Pass), I 
(Low Pass), and NC (No Credit). For Honors, a student must do work of excellent 
quality, and no more than 25 percent of the class may earn this grade. For cours 
graded on a Credit/No Credit or Honors, Pass, Low Pass, or No Credit basis, M 
Credit is given for work that would receive a grade below C — were evaluation to be 
made using the letter grade scale 

A student who has been excused from taking a regularly scheduled examinat! 
is given the grade of J, Incomplete. See Examinations, below, for grade uP 
failure to take an examination p 

No grade may be changed by an instructor after it has been posted in the lav 
school or disclosed to the student unless there has been an arithmetic or admin’ 
trative error certified in writing as such by the instructor. A student has the right ee 
faculty peer review of complaints of “capricious or prejudiced academic evalua 
tion” under the regulations outlined in The George Washington Unit ersity Guide 
Students’ Rights and Responsibilities 


on 


Honors 


The degree of Juris Doctor “With Highest Honors” is awarded to those student 
not exceeding three percent of the graduating class, who have obtained the high€ 
cumulative averages of at least 3.67 4 
The degree of Juris Doctor “With High Honors” is awarded to those studen” 
with the highest cumulative averages of 3.33 or better. The number of student? 
receiving degrees “With High Honors,” when added to the total number of student 


leceiving degrees “With Highest Honors," may not exceed 10 percent of the 
graduating class 

The degree of Juris Doctor "With Honors is awat 
the h highest cumulative averages of 3.0 or bette The number of students receiving 
degrees "With Honors," when added to cm total number of students receiving 
degrees “With High Boots and “With Highest Honors,” may not exceed 40 
Percent of the graduating class 

For students who receive their degrees in September and January, eligibility for 
honors will be determined based upo n the student's gr rade-point average in com- 
Parison with those students who graduated the previous Ma 


to those students with 


Ürder of tbe Coif 


The Order of the Coif, a national legal honor society, aims “to foster a spirit of 
Careful study and to mark in a fitting manner those who have attained a high grac ide 
Of sche Jarship." The George Washington University chapter was est: iblis! ed in 
1926, Members are elected each year from the hi ghest-ranking 10 percent of the 
graduating Juris Doctor candidates. Ordinarily, only students w ho have completed 
their full course of study in residence at the National Law Center are eligible for 
membership in the Order of the Coif. However, exceptions may be made by me 
Order of the Coif adviser for unusual circumstances. Any student admitted to the 


National Law Center as a transfer student after the first year of study will not be 
eligible. Similarly, students who take more than one semester of classes at another 
Institution (excluding summer course work) w ill not be eligible 

Credit/No Credit Limit and Credit/No Credit Option 


A number of the Law Center's elective courses are graded on a Credit/No Credit 


basis or an Honors/Pass/Low Pass/No Credit basis. After the first year of study 
qudents may take up to a total of 17 credit hours of courses grade d on a Credit/No 
Credit or Honors/Pass/Low Pass/No Credit basis. Credits earned in Legal Research 
4nd Writing (216) and Introduction to Advocacy (217 ) do not count toward the 17 
hour limit 
The Credit/No Credit opti in allows J.D. st nents to take up to 6 credit hours of 
SSY required law courses that are regularly graded on a letter grade basis on a 


Credit/No Credit basis. Course credit earned Qu the Credit/No Credit option 
Counts toward the 17-hour limit. In courses where the Credit/No Credit option has 


been elected, the following rules apply: (1) a student must earn a grade of C — or 
Detter to earn Credit; (2) the option may be elected for only one course during a 
Semester or summer session; (3) the final day for an e lection of Credit/No Credit in 
4 regularly graded course will be the Fri y of the third week of a semester or 
Summer session; (4) an unexcused failure to take ation or submit a 


en on a Credit No Cı redit basis will result in 


quired research paper in a course 
4 grade of F 

Students are advised to consider carefully the advisability of electing to take 
Courses on a Credit/No Credit basis. In the opinion of the faculty, a student's 
election to take courses on a Credit/No Credit basis may be detrimental to the 
Student's career in the legal profession because of the importance usually attached 
t0 grades by educational institutions and employers 


Examinations 


Written examinations are held at the end of most courses. Every student is required 
to take the regular examinations unless excused. If a student fails to take an 
€xamination, a grade of F will be recorded unless the student has been excused 
from the examin: ation or has obtained the dean’s permission to drop the course. No 
excuse for absence will be granted except by the dean and then only for illness or 
Other emergency. Application for excuse must be made in writing as soon as 
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1 r " , r nt 
possible but not later than one month after the date of the examination. A studen 
who has received an excused absence for a graded course has two options: The 


student may comply (prior to the end of the semester following the excuse 
1 " ahi 
absence) with the instructor's procedure of evaluation on a Credit/No Credit bas! 


(minimum grade of C — required for J.D. candidates), or the student may have thé 
grade of / (Incomplete) entered on the record and take the next regularly sche 
uled examination in the same course, taught by the same or a different instruct 


for a letter grade. The examination may not be taken after exclusion for low 
scholarship. Permission to take an examination before the regularly scheduled date 
and time will not be granted 

A student who has been excused from taking a regular examination and whois? 
candidate for a degree to be conferred prior to the next regular examination in the 
subject may petition the Academic Scholarship Committee, which may authorize 


such action as the circumstances require 


Research Papers 


The preparation of a research paper is required in most seminars and is offered ej 
an option to an examination in a number of other courses, as indicated in thé 
course descriptions. To receive a letter grade on a research paper, the paper must 
be submitted by the last day of classes in the semester or, with the permission of the 
instructor, by the last day of the examination period (the last day of any examination 
given in any course ). For sufficient reason, the instructor may extend the deadline 
up to the last day of the examination period of the foll wing semester; il yis 
extension is to a date beyond the normal graduation date for the student, thé 
express permission of the dean is required. When a deadline for a paper P 
extended, the following conditions apply: (1) no student will receive any credit fo! 
the course for any purpose until a paper ac ceptable to the instructor has bee? 
submitted; (2) the only grade the student may receive for the course is CR ( Credit) 
or NC (No Credit). To receive credit, a minimum grade of C— is required for JI 
candidates, unless the paper is intended to fulfill the legal writing requirement, in 
which case a minimum grade of C is required. Failure to submit any paper within 
the deadline will result in a grade of F 

The following guidelines have been approved by the faculty and are intended 
apply to Law 656, Independent Legal Writing, and to research paper courses ie 
satisfy the legal writing requirement. The faculty recommends that the paper: 
topic and length should receive specific approval by the faculty member Further 
more, an outline should be submitted, to be followed by a draft. (The purpose ol : 
draft, submitted during the course of the semester, is to allow the student th 
opportunity to improve the paper. A faculty member has the discretion to requi*" 
revised draft or to permit one if so requested by the student. A revised draft f 
necessary only if the professor requires it.) Approval ofthe topic, outline, and dra 
should be by a specific date. The paper should follow the Blue Book style 


Changes in Program of Study 


Juris Doctor degree candidates may make changes in their class schedules during 
the first two weeks of classes. After that time, students may add or dr p courses Of 
with the written approval of the instructor, the associate dean for student affairs 
and the director of the records office. Under no« ircumstances may a student drop? 


course after the last day of classes in any semester 


Attendance 


rk. A 
Regular attendance at classes is required and is necessary for successful work i 
d 
student who is shown by the instructor to be deficient in class attendance 
participat on may be withdrawn from a course administratively 
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Exclusion and Probation for Low Scholarship 


Astudent whose cumulative average at the end of any semester falls below 1.67 but 
is above 1.6 will be put on probation. If such a student fails to raise the c umulative 
average to 1.67 at the end of the next semester, the student will not be permitted to 
register for any succeeding semester unless he or she petitions for and receives the 
Permission of the Academic Scholarship Committee; however, all students will be 
allowed to complete the first two semesters of law study before being subject to 
Such a probation 

A student whose cumulative average at the end of any semester falls below 1.6 
Will be excluded from further study unless the student petitions for and receives 
the permission of the Academic Scholarship Committee; however, all students will 
be allowed to complete the first two semesters of law study before being subject to 
Such an exclusion 

A student who fails or receives a grade of No Credit in more than one course 
Over the entire period of law study will be excluded from further study and may not 
Braduate unless the student petitions for and receives the permission of the 
Academic Scholarship Committee. This rule applies to all students including those 
In their first year of study 

Students who are registered at the time they receive notice that they will not be 
permitted to continue their legal studies may receive a full refund of the tuition 
paid for the semester. 

For this purpose the term "semester" includes the summer session 


Procedure for Reinstatement 


Any student excluded may petition the Academic Scholarship Committee for 
reinstatement. The Committee will readmit the student if he or she can demon- 
Strate 1) that the low grades were due to circumstances beyond his or her control 
and 2) that he or she has the capacity to pursue the study of law with a definite 
likelihood of success. The Committee may place conditions on a student's readmis 
Sion; for example, the Committee may require that the student take spec ific courses 
Or it may place limits on outside employment 


Continuous Enrollment 


Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous enrollment until all de- 
Bree requirements are satisfied. By failing to register for one semester or more, the 
Student is dropped from the University's rolls and must be readmitted (see Read- 
mission below). A student who has been granted a leave of absence must maintain 
Continuous enrollment by paying the University registration fee and having the 
appropriate status noted at the time of registration 


Leave of Absence 

After completion ofthe first year of study, a student may petition the dean for a leave 
Of absence from the law school. A leave of absence will be granted only when the 
request is sufficiently compelling, and no leave of absence will be granted in excess 
Of one academic year. A student who has been granted a leave of absence must 
comply with the University's registration procedures for maintaining continuous 
enrollment. Any student who does not maintain continuous enrollment while on a 
leave of absence will be required to petition the Academic Scholarship Committee 
for readmission 


Visiting at Another Law School 


A student whose personal circumstances necessitate leaving the Washington, D.C., 
area may be permitted to study at another ABA-accredited law school and apply the 
Credits earned at that school toward his or her J.D. degree at the National Law 
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Center. A student must petition the Academic Sch: ,larship Committee and demon: 
strate that compelling personal circumstances warrant study at another institution 
The Committee may grant one-semester visits; permission to visit for two semester? 
may be granted, but only in exceptional circumstances, and in no event will the 
Committee allow more than 28 credit hours of study taken at another school to be 
counted toward the degree here. The courses to be taken at another law schoo 
must be approved in advance by the dean, and a student must earn agrade of C — 0f 
better (under the grading system of the other law school) to transfer the credit 
hours with a grade of Credit to the Law Center. Students who register at another law 
school must provide the dean with an official transcript of their work there 
promptly on its completion 


Readmission 


A student who was previously registered but did not attend during the most recent 
semester (summer session excluded), and who has not been granted a leave ol 
absence, must apply to the Academic Scholarship Committee for readmission. ^ 
readmitted student is required to satisfy the curriculum requirements existing # 
the time of readmission 


Credit for Courses Taken in Other Departments 


With the approval of the dean, second- and third-year students may take a maximum 
of 6 credit hours of appropriate graduate-level courses in other departments of the 
University; a grade of at least B — must be received to obtain credit for such courses; 
and the grade does not count in computing the cumulative average. Grades ot 
Credit or No Credit resulting from courses taken in other departments will count 
toward the total of 17 hours allowed under the Credit/No Credit option 


Summer School Credit from Other Law Schools 


Juris Doctor students may earn no more than a total of 6 credit hours from summet 
programs at other law schools toward their degree. Students planning to atten“ 
summer sessions at other law schools and intending to use the credit toward their 
Juris Doctor program at the Law Center must first have the courses they wish to take 
approved by the dean. Students may not take courses in summer sessions at other 
law schools in this vicinity if the same courses are being given during the summet 
session at the National Law Center. A student must earn a grade of C— or better 
(under the grading system of the other law school) to transfer the credit hours with 
a grade of Credit to the Law Center; and the grade does not count in c ymputing the 
cumulative average. Grades of Credit or No Credit resulting from courses taken - 
other law schools during the summer will count toward the total of 17 hours 
allowed under the Credit/No Credit option. Credit will not be rec 'gnized in exce» 
of that which can be obtained in a similar period at the National Law Cente! 
Students who register at another law school must provide the dean with an offici 
transcript of their work there promptly on its completion 


Joint Juris Doctor—Master’s Degree Programs 


The National Law Center offers joint degree programs with three other schools - 
the University. With the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, the J.D/M.PH- 
(public health) is offered. Degrees offered with the School of Business and Public 
Management include the J.D/M.BA. (business administration), J.D/M.PA. (public 
administration), and J.D./M.H.S.A. (health services management and policy). De 
grees offered with the Elliott School of International Affairs include the J.D/M.A. s: 
the fields of international affairs; international development studies; security policy 
studies; science, technology, and public policy; European studies; Russian and Eas 

European studies; East Asian studies; and Latin American studies. 
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Students must be admitted to both the National Law Center and, separately, to 
the school that will confer the master’s degree. Each school must also indepen- 
dently approve a student's application to pursue a joint degree program. Once a 
Student has been admitted to both schools as a joint degree candidate, the first year 
Of study must be devoted exclusively to the prescribed law curriculum. After the 
first year of law studies, the Law Center will allow 12 credit hours of work 
Completed in the master’s program to count toward completion of the 84 credits 
required for the law degree, making it possible to complete both degrees within 
four years. A number of other rules govern the joint degree programs. Students 
interested in entering one of the programs should see the appropriate dean 


Graduate Programs 


The National Law Center offers advanced degree programs leading to the Master of 
Laws and Doctor of Juridical Science degrees for U.S. and foreign attorneys. The 
International Legal Studies LL.M. program is designed especially for graduates of 
foreign law schools who may pursue the degree in International and Comparative 
Law or in other fields. Both the LL.M. and SJ.D. programs offer an opportunity for 
attorneys to gain a more in-depth understanding of the law while engaging in 
Scholarly research 


The Master of Laws Degree 


The Master of Laws candidate may follow a program of general study and design an 
individual program or may concentrate in one of the specialized areas listed below 
Graduates who complete their work in one of these areas may have the field of 
Specialization noted on their diplomas 


Environmental Law 

Government Procurement Law 
Intellectual Property Law 
International and Comparative Law 


Entrance Requirements 


For applicants with an American law degree, a Juris Doctor or equivalent degree is 
tequired from a law school that is a member of the Association of American Law 
Schools or is approved by the American Bar Association. The applicant must have 
demonstrated a high degree of academic excellence in earning the first law degree. 
_ Foreign attorneys must have completed a law degree with high academic stand- 
Ing from a recognized foreign university. Foreign attorneys may also need to meet 
the minimum language test requirement (see below). 

Advanced standing is not granted for credit earned while a candidate for the first 
law degree or for credit earned at any time before the student was a degree 
Candidate in the LL.M. program at the National Law Center 
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Admission 


U.S. Attorneys 


Application forms are available at and should be returned to the Graduate Admis- 
sions Office of the National Law Center, Ge rge Washington University, Wash: 
ington, D.C. 20052. Applications are due in the Graduate Admissions Office b) 
June 1 for the fall semester, November 1 for the spring semester, and one month 
prior to the beginning of the summer session for which application is made. 


Foreign Attorneys 


Foreign attorneys are admitted to the International Legal Studies program begin 
ning in the fall semester onlv Application forms are available at and should be 
returned to the International Legal Studies Program, National Law Center, George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 Applications are due in the Inter 
national Legal Studies Program Office by May 1 


Test of Englisb as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) 


Students from countries where English is not an official language are required t0 
take the Test of English as a Foreign Language and attain a score in the 600-point 
range to be considered for admission at the National Law Center. This is a manda- 
tory requirement. Students are responsible for making arrangements for taking thé 


test and should address inquiries to TOEFL, Educatic 
6154, Princeton, New Jersey 08541, U.S.A. The comp 
be returned to the Testing Service at Princeton well i 
the semester for which the applicant seeks admission 


nal Testing Service, P.O. Box 
eted application form should 
1 advance of the beginning of 
The test fee, which should be 


remitted with the application, entitles the student to have the test score sent to three 
institutions. Registration for the Test of English as a Foreign Language does not 
constitute application for admission to George Was ington University f 

The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains a description = 
the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the conduct of the 
test; lists of examination centers; examination dates: and an application blank On 
the application for the test, the student should specify that the scores be sent tO the 


International Legal Studies Program Office of the National Law Center 


Degree Requirements 


In order to earn the Master of Laws degree, all students must fulfill the following 
requirements: completion of 24 credit hours, including the required curriculum : 
the specialized programs (see Curriculum, below); attendance for a residence 
period of not less than two semesters, which should be consecutive; achievement 0 
a cumulative grade-point average of 2.67 (2.33 for f reign attorneys) at the time : 
requirements are met; completion and acceptance of a thesis (may be waived for 
foreign attorneys—see Thesis Requirement, below); c mpletion of all require 
ments at the National Law Center; and, for foreign attorneys only, c ympletion of Law 
694, Introduction to American Lau 

U.S. students who are full time (those enrolled for 9 or more credit hours 
semester) must complete all degree requirements within one calendar year - 
matriculation; those who are part time (enrolled for 8 or fewer credit hours pef. 
semester) must complete all degree requirements within two calendar years vi 
matriculation. Determination of the applicable time limit will be made on the Der, 
of the number of credit hours for which the student enrolls in the first semester e 
his or her degree program. Extensions of these time limits for completion of the 
thesis requirement may be granted under appropriate circumstances (see Thes! 
Requirement, below) 


pe r 
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Foreign students in the International Legal Studies Program are expected to 
Complete all degree requirements in one academic year. An extension for one 
semester may be granted by the program director in exceptional circumstances 


Thesis Requirement 


With the exception of foreign attorneys whose thesis requirements are governed by 


the regulations listed below, each candidate for the LL.M. degree must write a 
master’s thesis under the supervision ofa full-time member of the faculty of the Law 
Center. The thesis is expected to be a scholarly paper of the same quality and length 
as a law review article 

Full-time students take Thesis (Law 690-91 ) during the first and second semes- 
lers of their program; part-time students, during their third and fourth semesters 

ith the approval of the program director or thesis adviser, an extension of up to 
one calendar year may be granted for completion of the thesis; continuous enroll 
ment must be maintained during the period of the extension. Those who, due to 
*xtraordinary circumstances, require an extension beyond one calendar year, must 
f€ceive approval from the program director and the associate dean for academic 
affairs; continuous enrollment must be maintained 

Foreign Attorneys—Only foreign attorneys who are candidates for the LL.M 
degree may request a waiver of the thesis requirement. A candidate for the degree 
in a specialized field must submit the request in writing to the director of the 
Program in that field. A student in the General LL.M. program must submit the 
léquest to the director of the International Legal Studies Program. All requests for a 
thesis waiver must be submitted no later than the beginning of the final semester or 
Summer session before the student's graduation. Approval of such a request will be 
&ranted only if the student has demonstrated research and writing ability by 
Successfully completing a substantial research paper in a course or as an indepen- 
dent writing project 


Curriculum 


All candidates for the LL.M. complete 24 credit hours, including 4 hours of thesis 
Those working toward the General LL.M. should consult with the appropriate 
Program director or dean in order to design a comprehensive program of study; 
Students may choose to concentrate their studies in one or more areas, such as 
Constitutional law, labor law, corporate law, and health care law. Those working 
loward a specialized program must complete the minimum required number of 
ours in courses listed below for each program. Related courses are recommended 
lor the remaining course work. Specialized degree candidates must have their 
Programs of study approved by the program director 


Environmental Law Program 


Director A.W. Reitze, Jr.; Associate Director L. Hourclé; 
Faculty Advisers E. Geltman, J. Turley 


Environmental Law Courses—12 credits required 


Air Pollution Control I (432) Nuclear Energy Law (446) 

Air Pollution Control II (433) Occupational Safety and Health 
Vater Pollution Control (434) Legislation (448) 

Vater Resources Law (436) Toxic Tort Litigation (449) 

“nergy Law (438) Federal Facilities Environmental Law 
Natural Resources Law I (440) Issues (450) 

-Xtural Resources Law II (441) Environmental Issues in Business 
Control of Solid and Hazardous Transactions (452) 

Wastes (RCRA & CERCLA) (442) International Environmental Law 
€gulation of Pesticides and Industrial (454) 


Chemicals (FIFRA & TSCA) (444) Environmental Planning (456) 
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Environmental Negotiations (458) Environmental Crimes Project (465) 
Law, Science, and Technology Environmental Law Seminar (466) 

Seminar (462) Clinical Studies in Environmental Law 
Environmental Crimes (464) (468) 


Courses Related to Environmental Law 


Complex Litigation (236) Government Contracts (500) 

Land Use Law (332) Formation of Government Contracts 
'roducts Liability (354) (502) 

Administrative Law (400) Law of the Sea (550) 

Regulated Industries (406) Medicine for Lawyers (616) 
Legislative Analysis and Drafting (418) Mediation (646) 


Government Procurement Law Program 
Directors J. Schwartz, FJ. Lees 


Government Procurement Law Courses—10 credits required 


Government Contracts (500) Comparative Public Procurement 
Formation of Government Contracts (508) 
(502) Government Contracts Seminar (509) 
Performance of Government Clinical Studies in Government 
Contracts (503) Contracts Law (510) 


Government Contracts Cost and 
Pricing (506) 


Courses Related to Government Procurement Law 


Federal Courts (232) Unfair Trade Practices (404) ` 
Labor Law (266) Legislative Analysis and Drafting (418) 
Labor Standards (274) Environmental Law (430) 
Business Planning (296) Nuclear Energy Law (446) 
Corporate Taxation (302) International Business Transactions 
Employment Discrimination Law (522) 
(390) Negotiations: Concepts and 
Antitrust Law (402) Techniques (648) 
Intellectual Property Law Program 
Director H.C. Wegner; Faculty Adviser J. Schaffner 
Intellectual Property Law Courses—10 credits required 
Patent Law (470) Biotechnology Patent Policy (480) 
Copyright Law (472) Japanese Patent Policy (488) 
Trademark Law (474) International and Comparative Patent 
Patent Policy and Practice (476) Law (490) 
Licensing of Intellectual Property Intellectual Property Antitrust 
Rights (478) Seminar (494) 
Chemical and Biotech Patent Law Intellectual Property Law Seminar 
(480) (496) 
Patent Enforcement (482) Intellectual Property Issues Short 
Computer Law (484) Seminar (498) 


Courses Related to Intellectual Property Lau 


Antitrust Law (402) Formation of Government Contracts 


Unfair Trade Practices (404) (502) 
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International and € comparative Law Program 


Direc tor T. Buergenthal; Associate Director R. Steinhardt; 
Faculty Adviser J.A. Spanogle 


International and Comparative Law Courses—12 credits required 


International Law (520) Air and Space Law (548) 
International Business Transactions Law of the Sea (550) 

(522) International Law of Territory (551) 
Nternational Commercial Law (524) Law of War (552) 

Regulation of Fi reign Trade (526) International Law, Ethics, and Conflict 
International Litigation (528) (553) 

ternational Organizations (530) International Criminal Law (554) 
Omparative Law (532) International Arbitration (556) 

aw of the European Union (534) International Negotiations (558) 

aw of Japan (536) Public International Law Seminar 
hternational Banking (542) (562) 

Foreign Direct Investment (544) International Business Transactions 
Nternational Law of Human Rights Seminar (564) 

(546) Human Rights Lawyering (568) 


GW. -Oxford International Human Rights Law Program Courses 


The following courses are offered as part of the GW—Oxford International Human 
Nights Law Pre gram, which is held in summer at the University of Oxford. Credit 
farned in these courses may be applied toward LL.M. program requirements in 
International and Comparative Law. 


The New Due Process (570) Human Rights Advocacy and 
Comparative Human Rights Dissemination (578) 

Institutions (572) Individual and Group Rights (580) 
Human Rights and Refugee Law (574) Humanitarian Law and Populations at 
Human Rights and Women (576) Risk (582) 


Courses Related to International and Comparative Law 


Conflict of Laws (234) Comparative Public Procurement 
Admiralty (293) (508) 

uclear Energy Law (446) Immigration Law (538) 
International Environmental Law Refugee and Asylum Law (540) 
(454) 


International and C mparative Patent 
Law (490) 


Dual Field Designation 


Students may have more than one field of specialization noted on their diplomas if 
they fulfill the following requirements: complete the minimum number of course 
redits in each program area (see Curriculum); write the master's thesis on a topic 
that intersects both of the program areas; receive advance approval of the thesis 
lopic from both program directors 


Joint LL.M./M.P.H. Degree 


Candidates for the LL.M. in Environmental Law may pursue a joint LL.M/M.P.H. 
““gree. Admission must be obtained separately to the LL.M. program and to 
ve Master of Public Health program in the GW School of Medicine and Health 
‘ciences. To be admitted, applicants must have a strong legal background and 
Substantial training in science. More information about the requirements for the 
hint degree program may be obtained from the admissions offices of each school 
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Academic Regulations 


Academic Work Load 

; l 1 
Master's candidates without substantial outside employment may take a maximun 
of 12 credit | 


lours per semester. Students with more than 20 hours of outside 
| fas : } Tne 
employment must take a limited program of study not to exceed 8 credit hours. Th 


T e 
minimum load is 4 credit hours unless approval for fewer hours is given by th 
dean 


Academic Evaluation 


Grades 


Letter grades are given with numerical equivalents as follows 


A+ = 433 B4 3.33 C4 2.33 D = 10 
A t.0 B 3.0 ( 20 F-0 
\ = 3:67 B- 2.67 ( 1.67 


Graduate students may not elect to take graded courses on a Credit/No Credit 
basis. No credit is given for grades below ( for U.S. attorneys in the pre gram ane 
for grades below D for foreign attorneys. A student who has been excused from 
taking a regularly scheduled examination is given the grade of J, Incomplete: 7 
student who fails to take an examination and is not excused receives a grade of 
See Examinations, below, for rules governing makeup examinations 12 

The cumulative average of a student includes all grades in all courses taken while 
a candidate for a given degree ! 

No grade may be « hanged by an instructor after it has been posted in the La" 
Center or disclosed to a student unless there has been an arithmetic or administra 
tive error that has been certified in writing by the instructor. A student has the right 
of faculty peer review of complaints of “capricious or prejudiced academic evalua: 
tion under the regulations outlined in The George Washington Universit) Guide? 
Students' Rigbts and Responsibilities 


Honors 


f 


. 1 10 
The degree of Master of Laws "With Highest Honors” is awarded students wi 
obtain a minimum cumulative average of 3.67 


Examinations 
red 


Written examinations are held at the end of most courses. Everv student is requi an 


to take the regular examinations unless excused. If a student fails to take ar 
examination, a grade of F will be recorded unless the student has been excuse. 
from the examination or has obtained the dean's permission to drop the course 
No excuse for absence will be granted except by the dean and then only for iline” 
or other emergency. Application for excuse must be made in writing as scone 
possible but not later than one month after the date of the examination. A sude : 
who has received an excused absence for a graded course has two options: I E 


- 1 , excuse? 
student may comply (prior to the completion ofthe semester f lowing the excu 


r^ Credit basl* 
absence) with the instructor's procedure of evaluation on a Credit/No Credit ` x 
(for credit, a minimum grade of ¢ is required for U.S. LL.M. candidates, L 


foreign candidates) or the student may have the grade of / (Inc mplete j entered on 
the record and take the next regularly scheduled examination for a letter gras ui 
Permission to take an examination before the regularly scheduled date and tiM 
will not be granted 
A student who has been excused from taking a regular examination and W ho rie 
candidate for a degree to be conferred prior to next regular examination int 


1 
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Subject may petition the Graduate Studies Board, which may authorize such action 
a the circumstances require 


Research Papers 


The preparation of a research paper is required in lieu of an examination in 
seminars and other courses, as indicated in the course descriptions. To receive a 
letter grade on a research paper, the paper must be submitted by the last day of 
classes in the semester or, with the permission of the instructor, by the last day of 
the examination period (the last day of any examination given in any course). For 
Sufficient reason, the instructor may extend the deadline up to the last day of the 
examination period of the following semester; if the extension is to a date beyond 
the normal graduation date for the student, the express permission of the dean is 
required. When the deadline for a paper is extended, the following conditions 
apply: (1) no student will receive any credit for the course until a paper acceptable 
to the instructor has been submitted; (2) the only grade the student may receive for 
the course is CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit). To receive credit, a minimum grade of 
C- is required for LL.M. candidates (D for foreign candidates). Failure ultimately to 
Submit any paper for the course will result in a grade of F 


Changes in Program of Study 


Master of Laws candidates may make changes in their class schedules during the 
first two weeks of classes. After that time, students may add or dri )p courses only 
With the written approval of the instructor, the associate dean for student affairs, 
and the director of the Records Office. Under no circumstances may a student drop 
4 course after the last day of classes in any semester. 


Credit for Courses Taken in Other Departments 


Master of Laws candidates may be permitted to take graduate courses related to 
their fields of interest in other departments of this 1 niversity. A maximum of 6 
Credit hours will be credited toward the degree for such courses. The grade of CR 
(Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be recorded for such courses; a student must earn a 
Stade of at least B — to receive a Credit 


Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. 


A candidate for the Master of Laws degree may take graduate courses at Georgetown 
University Law Center through the Consortium of Universities of the Washington 
Metre ypolitan Area. A maximum of 6 credit hours of such courses may be credited 
toward the master's degree. Permission to take Consortium courses must be 
Branted by the dean, the registrar, and the instructor offering the course. The grade 
Of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be recorded for such courses. To receive the 
Brade of CR a student must attain a grade of C— or higher 


Readmission 


å student who fails to register for one or more semesters will be required to apply 
for readmission in order to continue in the degree program. Application for 
admission should be made to the Graduates Studies Board. Readmitted students 
Will not receive academic credit for coursework completed more than five years 
Prior to the date of the readmission request. Petitions for exceptions to this policy 
Should be addressed to the Graduate Studies Board and will be granted only in 
€xceptional circumstances 
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Attendance 


Regular attendance at classes is required and is necessary for successful work A 
student who is shown by the instructor to be deficient in class attendance 0! 
participation may be withdrawn from a course administratively 


The Doctor of Juridical Science Degree 


Programs leading to the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science offer a very small 
number of unusually talented students, who have already earned the Master of Laws 
degree, the opportunity to concentrate on research and writing in a specific area ot 
interest 


Entrance Requirements 


U.S. Attorneys 


Admission to the Doctor of Juridical Science degree program requires a Bachelor of 
Arts or equivalent degree from an approved college or univ ersity; a Juris Doctor o 
equivalent degree, earned with high rank, from a law school that is a member ofthe 
Association of American Law Schools (AALS) or is approved by the American par 
Association (ABA); a Master of Laws degree with high academic standing; outstand- 
ing capacity for scholarly work in the field of law; and faculty approval of the 
applicant's dissertation topic. Applicants must demonstrate their wr iting ability by 
submitting the master’s thesis or a copy of one or more papers or articles that the 
applicant has written. Following consultation with the dean, the applicant must 
obtain a faculty adviser, to be designated committee chairman, from the regular. 
full-time faculty; reach agreement on the acceptability of the proposed topic for the 
dissertation; and submit a detailed outline for the adviser's approval, indicating by 
chapter and division within chapter the exact sc ype of the project. There should be 
a bibliography for each chapter, listing books, reports, cases, and law review 
articles to be considered. Although the outline cannot predict every detail of the 
subsequent research, it must be sufficiently definite to afford the Graduate Studies 
Board a basis for evaluation : 
Once the outline is approved, the applicant's committee is expanded to three 
members; this consultative committee must recommend the acceptance of the 
applicant to the full Graduate Studies Board. The Board then acts upon the 
recommendation and may either accept or reject the applicant as an $J.D candi- 
date. In no instance will any applicant be admitted to degree candidacy prior tothe 
above procedures; however, the applicant may be registered as an unclassilie® 
student for purposes of « mpleting the 8 credit hours of course work requirement 
(see below). Approval for degree candidacy must be received within one year of the 
appointment of an adviser unless a written extension is granted by the dean 


Foreign Attorneys 


To be considered for admission to the Doctor of Juridical Science degree prt gram, 
individuals who received their first law degree outside the United States must ha 
obtained an LL.M. or its equivalent with highest honors from a duly accredited (ABS 
or AALS) American law school and their first law degree with comparable honors: 

Admission to the SJ.D. program will be limited to a very small number of the 
most qualified applicants whose research proposals are determined to be of speci 
interest to one or more members of the regular, full-time faculty. Applicants must, 
therefore, submit with their application a letter outlining their S.J.D. research plans 


Degree Requirements 


Candidates for the Doctor of Juridical Science degree must complete the fiie 
requirements in order to be awarded the degree: A residence period of not 16> 
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than one academic year; a course of study and research, designated by the disserta 
tion committee, of no less than 8 credit hours; and completion and acceptance of a 
dissertation (see below) 


The Dissertation 


The dissertation must be submitted no later than three years from the date of 
admission to candidacy for the SJ.D. degree. The applicant who proposes to write 
on a comparative law topic must have a reading knowledge of the language in 
Which the relevant materials are to be found. When the dissertation is submitted, 
the consultative committee will set the date for oral examination. This examination 
is conducted by the consultative committee and such other members of the faculty 
and qualified experts as are selected by the Graduate Studies Board 

No later than the date specified in the Academic Calendar, the candidate must 
Submit to the dean two complete copies of the dissertation and two copies of an 
abstract of the dissertation 

Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of 
the dissertation and preparation of the abstract are available in the Office of the 
Dean. To be acceptable, the dissertation must, in the opinion of the examining 
Committee, constitute a substantial contribution to the field of law concerned and 
be suitable for publication. Additional information will be supplied by the dean 
Accepted dissertations become the property of the University and are placed in the 
Iniversity’s Gelman Library and the Jacob Burns Law Library, where duplicate 
Copies are bound and made available for circulation 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1995 summer 
Sessions and the 1995-96 academic year. 


Tuition Fees 


J.D. candidates: 


Full-time program (11 or more credit hours), each semester ... $10,180 
Part-time program, each credit hour 710 
Master's degree candidates, each credit hour 710 
Continuing Legal Education students, each credit hour 710 
8J.D. candidates," full program, including the final examination 20,360" 


University Fee (charged all students registered on campus)— $30.50 per credit 
Our, to a maximum of $366 per semester 


bl u 3 e 

The tuition fee is to be paid at the rate of $5,090 per semester for four successive semesters, 
xclusive of the summer term or terms. If the Faculty should approve an extension of time, the 
Student must maintain continuous enrollment 
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Special Fees and Deposits (Nonrefundable) 


Application fee (degree candidate) 55 
Tuition deposit fee charged each student admitted to J.D. degree candidacy 

(payable in two installments—$100 by a date specified in the letter of 

admission; $1,000 by mid-June) 1,100 
Tuition deposit fee charged each student admitted to LL.M. degree can 

didacy (payable on the date specified in the letter of admission) 500 
Late registration beginning the first week of the semester ? 
Registration for continuous enrollment or leave of absence 2 
Commencement participation fee (charged all students who choose to q 

participate in commencement exercises) 50 
Fee for binding master's theses and SJ.D. dissertations 30 
Late-payment fee (see Payment of Fees, below) 50 
Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card 2 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is returned because of i 

insufficient funds or for any other reason jg. 


Transcript fee i 
Replacement of diploma fee 


Registration on campus in the University entitles each student to the following privi 
leges: the services of the Career Center; the use of the University library; gymnasium 
privileges; and admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified These 
privileges terminate and a student is no longer in residence upon withdrawal 0f 
dismissal from the University 


Payment of Fees 


When the student registers for courses to be taken in the forthcoming semeste^ à 
Schedule and Invoice form is generated and mailed to the student. It provides 
information on due dates and all charges; it must be returned to the Cashier's Office 
by the stated due date 

The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges student 
registered for 6 credit hours or more may use a deferred payment plan at the am 
of each registration, permitting them to pay one-half of the total tuition and ped 
(except for fees payable in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining 
half by Wednesday of the eighth week of classes for the fall and spring semester". 
Interest at the rate of 12 percent per annum on the unpaid balance will be charge 
from the first day of the semester. A 10-month payment plan is also available. 

Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, governmen 
tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to use deferre 
payment unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the value of the tuition 
awards by $3,000 or more. Under such circumstances the student may be permitte" 
to pay one-half of the amount due at the time of registration and to defer the 
balance 

Students who fail to make any payment when due will be charged interest" h 
rate of 12 percent per annum. Students who fail to make full payment by the 18 at 
week of classes will be charged a $50 late-payment fee. Accounts that become pa 
due will be financially encumbered. In the event a student's account is financia Y 
encumbered, the student forfeits rights to the use of deferred payment in future 
semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to withho* 
grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other academe 
information until the account is settled. In addition, applications for institution” 
and federal financial aid cannot be processed until all encumbrances, including 
those for unpaid emergency loans, have been paid. Accounts that must be refer 
toa collection service will be assessed all collection costs, including fees charged P! 
the collection agency 


tat the 


FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 
_ Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students registered 
for credit 

. Returned Cbeck Policy—A student whose check is returned unpaid by the bank 
for any reason will be charged a returned check fee. If the check is not paid within 
15 days, the student's account will be financially encumbered, with the same 
restrictions and penalties as for late payment enumerated above 


Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans 


Several commerical programs are available for those who wish to pay the costs of 
their education on a monthly basis. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a 
life insurance policy in the contract. For specific details and applications, address 
Inquiries to the following 

Mellon Bank Edu-Check Plan, PO. Box 8888 Wilmington, Del. 19899 

Nichard C. Knight Insured Tuition Plan, 53 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 02108 
School-Chex, Irving Trust Company, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10007 


Educational Loan Program, The Riggs National Bank, 1913 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20035 


The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 


luition Line, Maryland National Bank, Consumer Banking Division, P.O. Box 1954, 
Baltimore, Md. 21203 


Withdrawals and Refunds 


Applications for withdrawal from the 1 niversity or for change in class schedule 
Must be made in person or in writing to the dean. Withdrawal from courses is 
Dermitted after the midpoint of a semester only in extraordinary circumstances 
Notification to an instructor is not an ac ceptable notice 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semester 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following schedule for 
the fall and spring semesters 


l. Complete withdrawal from the University 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the first week 


of the semester 8096 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the second week 

of the semester 6096 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the third week 

of the semester ; 40% 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the fourth week 

of the semester . . i 25% 
Withdrawal dated after the fourth week of the semester None 


N 


Partial withdrawal: If the change in program results in a lower charge, the 
refund schedule above applies to the difference 

3. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall 

and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements 


The above information regarding cancellation of tuition charges and fees after 
Withdrawal from the University may not apply to entering students who are 
ecipients of federal aid; those students should check with the Student Accounts 

ffice for the applicable cancellation schedule 
. Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guidelines for refunds 
*5 adopted by the American Council on Education 
In no case will tuition be refunded or reduced because of absence from classes. 
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Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be give? E 


student who does not have a clear financial record 
Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 


banking arrangements in the community 


Financial Aid 


m 3 -ough 
The National Law Center assists many students in obtaining financial aid throug! 
grants, various federal and commercial loan programs, or a combination of these 
kinds of assistance 


Juris Doctor Program 


Entering students wishing to receive financial aid from the Law Center must 
register with the College Scholarship Service's Profile Service and file the Free 
Application for Federal Student Aid (FAFSA) form. The Profile form sh« uld be sent 
to CSS in Princeton, New Jersey, and the FAFSA to the federal central prc cessor ^ 
copy of all pages, schedules, and W-2s of the student's and the student's parents 
federal income tax returns, and a financial aid transcript from each U.S college % 
university attended, regardless of whether the student received aid, must also be 
submitted to the Financial Aid Office. The Profile registration form and FAFSA are 
available at most college financial aid offices and should be completed as soo? 
possible after filing federal income tax returns. The information prov ided by the 
applicant and his or her parents will be analyzed by CSS, and a financial need report 
will be sent to the Law Center. 

University funds will be awarded on the basis of financial need. In determ 
need, the Financial Aid Office considers all data from the Profile, FAFSA, fina 
aid transcripts, and tax returns. The Committee on Student Financial Aid of the 
Center begins making awards in March; available funds are limited. No awards W' 
be offered to an applicant until the admission process has been complete b 

Additional information concerning financial aid is provided in the Nationa Lav 
Center Juris Doctor program admissions brochure 
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Sources of Financial Aid 
. > she Law 
Financial aid has been made available from many friends and alumni of the! 


Center. The scholarships include the following 


Arnold and Porter Scholarship Samuel Green Phi Delta Phi 

Donald W. Banner Scholarship Scholarship 

Mildred Gott Bryan Scholarship Patricia Roberts Harris Scholarship 

Jacob Burns Honor Scholarship Howrey and Simon Scholarship 

Alan Dershowitz Fellowship Fund Hunton and Williams Scholarship . 

Charles Worthington Dorsey Thomas Searing Jackson Scholarship 
Memorial Scholarship Fund 

Granoff Family Foundation Jacob and Charlotte Lehrman 
Scholarship Foundation Scholarship 


FINANCIAL AID 
Nathan Lewin Fellowship Fund Frank S. Whitcomb Scholarship 
Loughran Foundation Fund Glen A. Wilkinson Scholarship 
Manatt-Phelps Banking Law Scholarship J. McDonald and Judith K. Williams 
Leah Brock McCartney Scholarship Scholarship 
Robert Netherland Miller Scholarship Willian Brinks Olds Hofer Gilson & 
Phi Delta Delta Scholarship Lione Scholarship Fund 


Donald C. Snyder Scholarship 


Loan Funds 


Through the generosity of friends of the 1 niversity, a number of loan funds are 
available. Among them are the Lyle T. Alverson Loan Fund; the Robert Ash Loan 
Fund; the George R. Beneman Loan Fund; the Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz 
Foundation Minority Law Student Loan Fund; the Robert M. and Mary McConnel 
Cooper Loan Fund; the Robert McKinney Cooper Memorial Loan Fund; the Mitchell 
S. Cutler Memorial Loan Fund; the J. Forrester Davison Loan Fund; the Clifford A 
Dougherty Fund; the District of Columbia Bar Association Loan Fund; the JW 

Ehrlich Foundation Loan Fund; the Newell W. Ellison Loan Fund; the Louise F 
Freeman Memorial Student Loan Fund; the Harold L. and Violet Gec rge Foundation 
Loan Fund; the George Washington Law Association Loan Fund; the Morris Golub 
an Fund; the Frederick O. Graves Law Student Loan Fund; the John B., Jr., and 
Carol H. Holden Loan Fund; the Jephson Educational Trust Loan Fund; the Susan 
and Anne Kondrup Memorial Fund; the Law Association Loan Fund for the law 
Classes of 1912, 1918, 1921, 1924, 1929, 1931, 1933, 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 
1941. 1942, 1945, 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, 1955, 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 
1965; the Law School Loan Fund; the Oscar Lawler Memorial Loan Fund; the Horace 
L. Lohnes Memorial Assistance Fund; the Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund; the Robert N 

Miller Loan Fund; the Joan Murphy Loan Fund; the Nu Chapter, Kappa Beta Pi Legal 
Association International Loan Fund; the Mike Pelekiri Loan Fund; the Phi Delta 
Delta Loan Fund; the W. Theodore Pierson Loan Fund; the Rc 'ckport Loan Fund; the 
Samuel L. Samuel Loan Fund; the H. William Tanaka Law Students Assistance Loan 
Fund; the Orville Hassler Walburn Memorial Loan Fund; the Kennedy and Judith 
Vatkins Law Student Loan Fund; the Ralph E. West Memorial Loan Fund; the W.H 

Williams Memorial Student Loan Fund; the Patricia A. Willoner Loan Fund; the Ruth 
F. Wilson Loan Fund; the Yadao and Kanemoto Loan Fund; and the Samuel Green 
Memorial Loan Fund 


Master's and Doctoral Programs 


Sources of financial aid include the Richard Paul Momsen Scholarships for Bra 
"ilian Graduate Law Students for the study of U.S. constitutional law and the law of 
Patents and trademarks, the Randolph C. Shaw Graduate Fellowship in Environ- 
mental Law, the Randolph C. Shaw Fellowship in a field related to administrative 
aw, and Graduate Honor Fellowships 

Application for these programs should be made by March 1. The applicant 
should submit a letter specifically applying for one of the above programs to the 
Financial Aid Office. The letter should contain biographical data, information 
Concerning experience in practice or teaching, and any other information that will 
€ of assistance in the consideration of the application 

Students applying for financial aid on the basis of financial need should follow 
he same guidelines outlined for Juris Doctor candidates 


Federal Work-Study Program 


A limited amount of aid is available to students obtaining jobs through the Federal 
'ork-Study Program. Applicants must have exhausted all federal sources of 
aid before eligibility for FWSP may be determined. The University's Office of Stu- 
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dent Financial Assistance should be contacted for more information concerning 
work-study 


Veterans Benefits 
The veterans counselor, located on the third floor of Rice Hall, 2121 I Street, N.W., 
assists students entitled to educational benefits as veterans or as widows or chi , 
dren of deceased or totally disabled veterans with any problems that may arise 
concerning their benefits. This office also processes certification of enr« yiment anc 
attendance to the Veterans Administration so that monthly allowances will be pa! 
When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or dependents of ver 
erans should consult with the veterans counselor prior to submitting an application 
to the Veterans Administration. All such students should obtain the instruction 
sheet issued by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements to 5€ 
fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Administra: 
tion and which includes other information of general interest 


Prizes 


Anne Wells Branscomb Prize—Awarded to the member of the graduating class 
who attained the highest grade in the entire course of the evening division for the 
degree of Juris Doctor 

Bureau of National Affairs Law Student Prize—Presented to an outs 
senior law student 

Jacob Burns Prize—Established by Jacob Burns, a law alumnus and Honorary. 
Trustee of the University. A medal and a cash award presented annually to each 0 


tanding 


the two members of the winning team in the upper-class Van Vleck Moot Court 

competition 
The Michael D. Cooley Memorial Prize—A plaque given to that individual 19 

each graduating class who has been most successful in maintaining his OF i 


compassion, vitality, and humanity during law school. The recipient of this aware 
selected by the graduating class i 

The Deans’ Exceptional Service Prize—Awarded for outstanding service tO the 
community and to the nation 

Ogden W. Fields Graduate Prize—Awarded annually to the student who has 
demonstrated the highest overall proficiency in labor law 

Finnegan Prize in Intellectual Property Law—Established by the law firm 
Finnegan, Henderson, Farabow, Garrett, and Dunner. A cash award to a J.D orl M 
student for the best publishable article on an aspect of intellectual property law 

Willard Waddington Gatchell Prize—By bequest of Eona Burnett Gatchell in 
memory of her husband, a cash award presented annually to the three members © 
the graduating Juris Doctor class who attained the highest cumulative average? 3 
the entire course for the degree of Juris Doctor 

Charles Glover Prize—Established by Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., an Hot 
Trustee of the University, in memory of his great-grandfather, an illustrious 
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ber of the bar of the District of Columbia. A cash award given annually to the student 
Who has attained the highest average grade in the third-year, full-time course 

Kappa Beta Pi Prize—Awarded by Eta Alumnae Chapter to the law student who 
attains the highest average for the first year 

Jobn Bell Larner Prize—By bequest, a plaque awarded annually to the member 
ofthe graduat ing class who attains the highest average grade in the entire course of 
the degree of Juris Doctor 

Jobn Ordronaux Prizes—By bequest, awarded annually to the student who has 
attained the highest average grade in the first-year, full-time course and to the 
Student who has attained the highest cumulative ax erage grade at the end of the 
*€cond-year, full-time course 

Richard L. Teberg, J.D. 1964, Prize—Awarded annually to that graduate of the J.D 
Program who has demonstrated the highest overall proficiency in the courses in 
*€curities law 


Jennie Hassler Walburn Prize—A cash award to the « utstanding students in the 
Held of civil procedure, established by the will of the late Professor Orville I lassler 
'alburn in memory of his mother 
Imogen Williford Constitutional Law Prize—Established by Inx gen Williford, 
JD. 1929. A cash award presented to the outstanding student in the field of 
‘Onstitutional law 


General Information 


Day and Evening Classes 
[ 


ay classes are scheduled between 9:10 a.m. and 5 50 p.m., Monday through Friday 
~€ majority of evening classes meet from 5:50 to 7:40 p.m., Monday through 
Nday 

A four-credit course, e.g., Evidence, meets two evenings a week; most 3-credit 
Ourses, e.g., Administrative Law, meet one ev ening a week plus alternate Friday 
"venings throughout the semester; a 2-credit course, e g., Contracts II, meets one 
“vening a week. The evening division conforms to the academic standards of the 
“ay division, with full-time faculty teaching all courses in the required and core 
"urriculum 

_ Examinations for both day and evening classes may be given in the afternoon 


*aminations for day students may be given in the evening 


Summer Session 


( z ; 

ne session is offered on campus in the summer. No beginning students are 
Admitted to the Juris Doctor degree program in the summer session. Students who 
atte : : s 

tend the summer session receive fractional residence credit 


( : : 
Xford-GW Summer Program in International Human Rights Law 


The E 

he Pre gram in International Human Rights Law is offered jointly by the University 
t Oxford and The George Washington University National Law Center and is held 
in : 

‘Oxford in July. It is intended to prepare students to contribute to the improve 
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ment of human rights conditions in their homelands and around the world During 
the program’s three-week session, an internationally recognized faculty offers 
courses on the philosophy, history, doctrine, and practice of international human 
rights law. The program emphasizes advocacy and dissemination skills, as well a5 
formal knowledge of human rights law, the means of its enforcement, and its status 
in a contentious world. Professor Ralph G. Steinhardt of the National Law Center 
faculty is co-director of the program. Applications are accepted from law students, 
graduate students in related fields, lawyers, and other professionals with a demon 
strated interest in human rights. For more information, contact Summer ant 
Experimental Programs, The George Washington University, Washington, DC 
20052; telephone (202)994-6360; fax (202)994-9133 


Registration 
Each student must register before attending classes. No student will be registered 
until proper credentials have been filed (see Admission) 

No registration is accepted for less than a semester or summer session. A student 
may not register concurrently in George Washington University and another 
institution. Registration in more than one school of the l niversity requires tne 
written permission of the deans concerned, prior to registration 


Eligibility for Registration 
A student who is suspended or whose record is not clear for any reason 15 not 
eligible to register 
New Student—Upon receipt of a final letter of admission a new student is elig! 
for registration on the stated days of registration 
Readmitted Student—A student previously registered who was not registe 
courses during the preceding semester or summer session and who has not been 
granted a leave of absence must apply for and receive a letter of readmission befof* 
becoming eligible for registration 
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Graduation Requirements 


Diplomas are awarded in January, May, and September. 

To be recommended by the faculty for graduation, a student must have m 
admission requirements of the National Law Center; completed satisfactori : 
scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree à 
which the student is registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the l jniversit} 
Registration is required for the semester or summer session at the close of W Pe 
the degree is to be conferred 

Application for Graduation—An application for graduation must be filed by 
date indicated in the Academic Calendar during the last semester or sum 
session of the final year. Students completing degree requirements during = 
summer session and fall semester will be awarded diplomas (no formal convo" 
tion) on September 30 and January 30, respectively, provided they have complete 
all degree requirements and have applied for graduation as part of registrati n 
they wish, such students may participate in the May Commencement 
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Transcripts of Record 

€ s > ar on 
Official transcripts of student records will be issued by the Office of the Registrar, 
request of the student or former student who has a clear financial record. A fee 9 *- 
is charged for each transcript 


Student Activities and Student Life 


Enrichment Program 


The Law ( enter supplements and enriches its diverse law programs by br inging to 
the school eminent legal scholars, judges, distin iguished members of the bar, 
Members of Congress, and high-level government officials to offer lectures and 
informal seminars with students and faculty. Participants in the Enrichment Pro 
8tam have included columnist Anthony Lewis, Supreme Court Justices Lewis 
Powell, Antonin Scalia, Sandra Day O'Connor, Anth ny Kennedy, Harry Blackmun, 
and Ruth Bader Ginsburg, Senator Bill Bradley Judge Richard Posner of the U.S 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, author Scott Turow attorney Alan Der- 
Mowitz, Professor Barbara Jordan of the University of Texas, and Professor Ronald 
Dworkin of Oxford University. The Enrichment Pt 'ogram, funded largely by - 
from alumni and friends of the Law Center, inc lude s several endowed lectureshi 

and a visiting scholar program 


Publications 


Tbe George Wasbington Law Review, published six times a year, is edited and 
Managed by the students of the National Law Center. The Law Review is known for 
ts emphasis on federal and public law; however, it is also devoted to research in 
Other important legal areas The staff of the Law Review is selected on the basis of 
8tades and a writing competition. The editorial board is selected from those 
Students who have successfully completed the first year of Law Review work 

The George Washington Journal of International Law and Economics is 
Managed and edited by law students. It presents articles and commentaries on 
Public and private international financial development, comparative law, and inter- 
National law. The staff of the Journal is selected on the basis of criteria identical to 
those used by the Law Revieu 

The Environmental Lawyer was founded in 1994 as a joint venture between the 
National Law Center and the American Bar Assoc iation's Section on Natural Re 
Sources, Energy and Environmental Law. Also edited and managed by students, the 
Selection criteria for staff are the same as those used by the Law Review and 
Journal The Environmental Lawyer is published three times a year; one 
sue is devoted to a symposium on a selected topic in environmental law 

The American Intellectual Property Law Association Quarterly Journal, : 
eo ation of the AIPLA, is edited and managed by law students under the direction 
of the editor-in-chief, Professor Joan Schaffner. J.D. student staff members are 
Selected on the basis of a national w riting competition 


Skills Boards 


lawyering skills competitions and programs provide realistic training in client 
“Ounseling, negotiation, trial advocacy, and appellate advocacy. The National Law 
"nter's student-managed Alternative Dispute Resolution (ADR) Board, Trial Court 
Soard, and Moot Court Board are dedicated to the promoti. yn and development of 
ese skills among the student body. The ADR Board administers client counseling 
4nd negotiation programs at the Law Center and also sponsors lectures by practi- 

lone rs on emerging dispute resolution techniques. The Trial Court Board sponsors 
civil and criminal intrascholastic trial competitions and sends student teams to 
nterschok: istic trial competitions nati jnwide. The Moot Court Board administers 
Ntrascholastic, apellate-level competitions in the areas of constitutional law, inter- 

National law, and intellectual property law. The Moot Court Board also selects and 
'Donsors students to represent the school at interscholastic competitions across 
'€ nation and sponsors an invitational interscholastic competition, the National 
*curity Law Moot Court Competition 
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Law Center Student Organizations 


The Advocate Hispanic Law Student Association 
Amnesty International Legal Support International Law Society 

Group International Legal Studies Student 
Asian—Pacific American Law Student Association 

Association Jewish Law Student Association 
Black Law Student Association Law Association for Women 
Christian Law Association Lambda Law 
Entertainment and Sports Law Law Fraternities and Sororities 

Society Law Students for the Arts 
Environmental Law Association Street Law 
Equal Justice Foundation Student Bar Association 
Evening Law Student Association Student Health Law Association 
Federalist Society Student Intellectual Property Law 
GW Republican Student Lawyers Association 

Association Student Trial Lawyers Association 

* 


Facilities and Services 


The National Law Center 
The Law Center consists of six buildings. Three of the buildings— Theodore M 
Lerner Hall, Stockton Hall, and the Jacob Burns Law Library—adjoin one another 
have internal passageways on most floors, and largely function as one consolidate 
complex. Lerner Hall is a modern and innovative teaching facility. Its five p t 
contain classrooms, the dean’s suite, and the Moot Court Room. Four of its em 
classrooms are constructed in amphitheater style and are equipped with advan - 
sound systems and full video and viewing capabilities. Stockton Hall contain 
administrative offices, classrooms, faculty offices, reading rooms, a media cente 
and student lounges. The Jacob Burns Law Library houses faculty and student 
organization offices, a rare book room, and seven levels of stacks and study area» 
Recently, three additional townhouses were added to the Law Center, all locate 
within one block of the main law school complex. One townhouse is home tO 
Community Legal Clinics and the Career Development Office. A second house, 
three student publications, The George Washington Law Review, Tbe Journa is: 
International Law and Economics, and Tbe Advocate. A third townhouse « nta 
various administrative offices, including admissions and financial aid, and "€" 
student publications, The Environmental Lawyer and The American Intellect 
Property Law Association Quarterly Journal 


The Jacob Burns Law Library 


The Jacob Burns Law Library serves the students and faculty of the National aot 
Center by offering a wealth of legal and law-related information in a variety ©, 
formats. A collection str: yng in historical material has been merged with automate 
resources to meet the needs of researchers in many specialized areas. The Libra! 


" : s vera 
itself, housed on six levels, offers a wide range of study areas, including S€' 
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large, comfortable reading rooms, a number of small conference rooms and study 
Cubicles, and a lounge containing a leisure reading collection, magazines, and 
telephones 

A staff of 30 librarians and support staff, several of whom are trained in both law 
and information science, is the key to using the collection of more than 400,000 
Volumes and volume equivalents Emerging technology has been fully utilized with 
the development of a CD-ROM network that provides simultaneous access to a 
number of indexing and full-text databases by multiple users. The Library's sc )phis- 
ticated online catalog, JACOB, can be used both to locate materials within the fa 
Cility and to access the online catalogs of neighboring institutions, including the 
library of Congress. Two new computer classrooms within the Library have been 
developed to provide expanded access to automated resources. One of these 
Computer classrooms is dedicated to the two leading computer-assisted legal 
research databases, LEXIS/NEXIS and WESTLAW/DIALOG, while the other serves a 
Variety of word processing and research purposes 

The collection itself, while broad-based, focuses on Anglo-American resources 
and is particularly strong in the areas of environmental law, intellectual property, 
Bovernment procurement and federal practice, tax law, and labor law. A large 
International and comparative law collection is available to meet the needs of the 
many researchers who come to the National Law Center to pursue work in those 
areas 

The Burns Law Library, a depository for the Government Publications Office 
‘ince 1978, features a strong collection of federal documents. The Library also 
attempts to collect materials in a variety of related areas such as history, economics, 
and political science for individuals conducting interdisciplinary research. In 
addition, the excellent collections of the University's two other libraries, the 
Gelman Library and the Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library, are both within a few 
blocks of the National Law Center 


Career Development and Placement Services 


The Career Devel pment Office provides a full range of services to support the 
Career decision-making process. Students, graduates, and prospective employers 
are served through a variety of programs, including systems of job-vacancy adver- 
tising; newsletters of current career information; interview ing programs; individual 
and group counseling on resume preparation, interviewing skills development, 
and job-search strategy; a career resource library; and forums and panel presenta- 
lions covering legal and alternative career topics and employment options; and an 
alumni network 


Continuing Legal Education 


Members of the Bar who wish to keep abreast of current developments in the law 
May register for any of the courses in the National Law Center on a noncredit basis 
4s Continuing Legal Education students. Specific courses are also open to non- 
3wyers whose special qualifications justify their registration. Such students do not 
lake examinations in courses and no grades are recorded for their work. 

A simplified admission and registration procedure is used and must be com- 
Dleted on or before the last day of regular registration for the appropriate semester 
“Ontinuing Legal Education students pay only the tuition fee on the semester-hour 
asis. They may not participate in student activities or benefit from the medical 
Privileges of the l niversity. (Continuing Legal Education registrations are subject to 
“ancellation if courses are filled by regularly registered students.) 


Housing 


The | Iniversity does not provide regular residence hall space for graduate students 
lowever, the Residential Life Office refers graduate students to apartments as they 
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become available in University-owned buildings in the campus area Additionally, 
the University’s Off-Campus Housing Resource Center can provide information 
and assistance for those seeking accommodations 


Food Service 

Contract food service is available from August to May, based on the undergraduate 
academic calendar of registration, exams, and vacation periods. Acc mmodatior 
for the law school calendar are made. Rates for the various meal plans are available 
from the Residential Life Office. Contract service is cafeteria stvle and provided in 
two residence halls and the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. Meal coupons may also be 
used on a cash-equivalency basis in the cafeteria on the first floor of the Marvin 
Center and in George’s on the fifth floor 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community center, prt viding 
services, conveniences, and recreational and social opportunities for students, 
faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities provides the setting fOr a 
variety of programs conducted by the University Program Board, the department 
offering course work in the performing arts, and other student and faculty organi- 
zations. The Center Governing Board, representing varied segments of the i niver 
sity community, plays an important role in the day-to-day functioning of the Cente! 
This Board works closely with the full-time staff in the development of pr« cedures 
and policies that provide a framework for the Center's operation 


The Charles E. Smith Center 


The Charles E. Smith Center for Physical Education and Athletics offers man) 
facilities for student use, including courts for basketball, volleyball, and badminton; 
a jogging track; a swimming pool; wrestling, gymnastic, and weight rooms; hanc 
ball and squash courts; and a sauna and lockers 


Student Health Service 
The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic located at 2150 Pennsylvani@ 
Avenue, N.W. (entrance on 22nd Street) 

The Health Service is staffed by physicians, nurse practitioners, and physician 
assistants who are capable of addressing most of students' medical problems. V isit® 
may be either arranged by appointment or, during certain hours, secured on 4 
walk-in basis. Most routine laboratory tests may be performed in the Health Servi 
lab at cost, many common medications are stocked to fill students’ prescription» 
and allergy shots and immunizations are administered by the staff nurse tOr : 
minimal charge. A psychiatrist works in the Health Service to assist students wit 
mental health concerns 

For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student Health 
Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the University Ho* 
pital for treatment. This arrangement is for emergency care only and all fees are the 
responsibility of the student 

Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to re¢ 
treatment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in off-campus pr« gram 
and the Continuing Legal Education Program are not eligible. Students who $0 
desire may engage physicians and nurses of their own choice, but these student 
will be responsible for all fees charged. The bills incurred from all servi“ 
rendered outside the Student Health Service (for example, x-ray work, laboratory 
work, and referrals to specialists or other outside physicians) are the resp sibi 
of the student 
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NIVERSITY REGULATIONS 


Health and Accident Insurance 


The Univ ersity recommends that all students be covered by health and accident 
Insurance. For information on group health insurance options offered through the 
U hiversity, students should contact the Student Health Service or Office of the Dean 
of Students 


Disabled Student Services 


The Director of Disabled Student Services coordinates ady ising, orientation, and 
Special services that address the needs of disabled students. The Director also 
serves as a central point of contact from which the University community may 
Obtain information and assistance in serv ing disabled students. A resource library 
maintained in the office is available for general use 

In addition to coordinating a program of general assistance to promote integra 
tion of disabled students as fully as possible into the life of the University commu 
nity, the Director administers reading and sign language services for those with 
Visual and auditory handicaps 

The office is located on the fourth floor of Rice Hall, 2121 I Street, N.W 


University Regulations 


University Policy on Equal Opportunity 


George Washington University does not unlawfully discriminate against any person 
9n the basis of race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age, handicap, veteran 
tatus, or sexual orientation. This policy covers all programs, services, policies, and 
Procedures of the University, including admission to educational programs and 
*mployment. The University is also subject to the District of Columbia Human 
Nights Law. 

. Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws and regula- 
lions regarding discrimination in education or employment programs and activ- 
liés may be addressed to Susan B. Kaplan, Assistant Vice President for Legal 
Matters, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202)994-6503, 
?r to the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the U.S. Department of Education 


Academic Dishonesty 


The University community, to fulfill its purposes, must establish and maintain 
Buidelines of academic behavior. All members of the community are expected to 
exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. Incoming students have a 
‘pecial responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and make use of, all proper 
Procedures for doing research, writing papers, and taking examinations 
Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the proper 
Academic procedures and held responsible for applying them. Deliberate failure to 
‘ct in accordance with such procedures will be considered academic dishonesty. 
Ácts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectual offense against the 
‘Ommunity and will be prosecuted through the proper University channels 
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Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be obtained from 
the following offices: all department chairs, all academic deans, and the Vi 
President for Academic Affairs 


University Policy on the Release of Student Information 


The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institutional 


policies governing access to and release of student education records maintaine? 
by educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds. The Universit) 
complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such institutions must: 


1. afford students access to education records directly related to them; 


2. offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records a5 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; 

3. receive the student's written consent before releasing information from his 
or her education records to persons outside the University, except for di 
rectory information as indicated below. Information may be furnished to 2 
student's parents without such written consent only upon certification of 
the student's financial dependency; and 


4. comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release a StU* 
dent's record, notifying the student of this action 

The University will release the following directory information upon request 
name, local address, and telephone number; name and address of next of kin; dates 
of attendance; school, college, or division of enrollment; field of study; credit hour? 
earned; degrees earned; honors received; participation in organizations and act 
ities chartered or otherwise established by the University (including intercolleg" 
ate athletics); and height and weight of members of athletic teams. A student who 
does not wish such directory information released must file written notice to this 
effect in the Office of the Registrar at the beginning of each semester or sessio" 
of enrollment 3 

Copies of the University's full policy statement on the release of student inform 
tion is published in the Guide to Student Rigbts and Responsibilities, available in the 
Office of the Dean of Students 


Right to Change Rules 


en 
The University and its college, schools, and divisions reserve the right to modify : 
change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go into force whe 
ever the proper authorities may determine 


Right to Dismiss Students 


If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material information on 
an application for admission, registration form, or any other University document 
the student's registration may be canceled and the student will be ineligible ( excep! 
by special action of the faculty) for subsequent registration k 

The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
the University or from any class or classes whenever, in the interest of the student 
or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable 


Right to Make Changes in Programs 


pat ice 
The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs without not 
whenever circumstances warrant such changes 


Property Responsibility 


pen e a É 2 nd 
The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost and FOU 


Office is maintained on campus in the University Police Office 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 


Student Conduct 


All students upon enrolling and while attending The George Washington University 
are subject to the provisions of the Guide to Student Rights and Responsibilities, 
Which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities of conduct, including the 
Code of Student Conduct, and other policies and regulations as adopted and 
Promulgated by appropriate University authorities. Copies of these documents may 
be obtained at the Office of Judicial Affairs. Sanctions for violation of these regula- 
tions may include permanent expulsion from the University, which may make 
*nrollment in another college or university difficult. Regulations or requirements 
applicable only to a particular program, facility, or class of students may not be 
Published generally, but such regulations or requirements shall be published in a 
Manner reasonably calculated to inform affected students 


University Policy on Drugs 


The University cannot condone violations of the law, including violation of those 
laws that proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members of the 
academic community should know that administrative action, which may include 
dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, or suspension or 
dismissal from the University, may be taken in order to protect the interests of the 
University and the rights of others. 


Courses of Instruction 


Planning a Balanced Program 


After the completion of the required curriculum, J.D. students have a vast domain 
of courses to choose among in their remaining years of study at the Nati ynal a 
Center. The fact that a large number of courses are offered does not mean that à 


courses have the same importance. Rather, the large curriculum is intended to offer 
students substantial freedom to tailor their programs to their own interests 40% 
future needs 

The faculty recommends that all students take programs that give them a strong 
foundation in the standard subject areas of the law. Some students choose to pursue 
a particular area of the law in special depth or breadth because of particular career 
inclinations or for the intellectual values associated with specialized stud) Thé 
faculty, however, warns students against excessive specialization. It is impx yssibl 
foresee with precision future career changes and challenges, and lawyers are not 
expected by the bar to be specialists when they graduate from law school The 
freedom in course selection permitted by the elective policy at the Nati ynal Law 
Center places the responsibility for planning a coherent academic program on the 
individual student. Students are strongly encouraged to consult with members 0 
the faculty or the administration for guidance on their programs 


eto 


T 
Consistent with its commitment to a balanced program, the law school offer 

» " f 

multiple sections of important elective courses every academic year. These mul 
I i re" 
ple-section courses survey the most important subjects in the law and incluc 


Administrative Law (400), Antitrust Law (402), Commercial Paper—Payment oy 
tems (282), Conflict of Laws (234), Constitutional Law II (380), ¢ orporatiors 
(250), Creditors’ Rights and Debtors’ Protection (284), Criminal Procedure ( 300), 
Environmental Law (430), Evidence (230), Family Law I (348), Federal cours 
(232), Federal Income Taxation (300), International Law (520), Internation® 
Business Transactions (522), Labor Law (266), Remedies (238), Secured Transa 
tions (280), Securities Regulation (252), and Trusts and Estates I (342). The faculty 
strongly recommends that J.D. students take a large number of these courses a5 part 
of their individual program. Some are prerequisites for certain specialized c urse», 
clinics, or simulation courses and so should be taken early in a student's course 0 
elective study 

The law faculty also believes that it is important that students understand the 
relationship between law and other disciplines. History, philosophy, economi@: 
medicine, the social sciences, the humanities, and other fields offer perspectives " 
the law and the development of legal institutions. Accordingly, the faculty recom 
mends that students take one or more interdiscipinary courses. They incluc* 
American Legal History (594), Feminist Legal Tbeory (608), Jurisprudence 590) 
Jurisprudence Seminar (592), Law and Literature (606), Law and Psychiatry 
(614), Law and Medicine (617), Law and Psychology (615), Law and Acc punting 
(602), Law and Economics (598), Medicine for Lawyers (616), Public Econom" 
Policy and the Law (600), Quantitative Analysis for Lawyers (604), Race, Racism 
and American Law (595), and Sexuality and the Law (394) 

The curriculum offers a large variety of clinical courses, simulation courses; *^ 
outside placement options in which students have the opportunity to learn lawyer 
ing and other advocacy skills in several contexts. These courses permit students K 
complement the theoretical study of law with experience in interviewing client? 
investigating facts, dealing with adverse parties, contacting government agenC* 5 
negotiating on behalf of clients and participating in real or hypothetical court anc 
administrative proceedings. The faculty recommends that students take One 7. 
more such courses. These courses include Administrative Advocacy Clinic (634) 
Advanced Oral Advocacy (652), Alternative Dispute Resolution (647), Cit il Litig? 
tion Clinic (624), Client Interviewing and Counseling (650), Consumer Mediatio! 
Clinic (620), Domestic Violence Clinic (628), Environmental Crimes Pr ject (402 i 


ind 


t 
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Federal Trial Practice (642), Federal, Criminal, and Appellate Clinic (625), Immi 
&ration Clinic (630), Intensive Clinical Placement (638), Law Students in Court 
(634), Mediation (646), Moot Court (644), Negotiations (648), Outside Placement 
(633), Pre-Trial Advocacy (643), Prisoners Project (376), Small Business Clinic 
(621), Trial Advocacy (640), Trial Court Competition (654), and Vaccine Injury 
Clinic (626) 


Career Planning and Course Selection 


Every spring a series of counseling sessions is held to provide students with an 
Overview of course offerings in various areas of the law and to assist them in 
Selecting courses and defining their career objectives. Students may also consult 
Members of the faculty for course and career planning. In addition, the Career 
Devek »pment Office provides a central storehouse of information regarding many 
lypes of legal careers 

To assist students in choosing upperclass courses and planning graduate pro 
rams of study, Law Center courses are listed below according to principal practice 
areas, with a brief introduction to the gateway courses in each area. Each listing 
begins with those basic courses in the practice area that are typically offered in 
multiple sections, moves next to advanced courses typically offered just once each 
Year, and continues with seminars and clinics related to the practice area. Some 
Courses are listed in several practice areas 

Many courses listed in the course description section of this Bulletin under the 
headings Law and Other Disciplines (Law 590-617) and Skills and Simulations 
Courses (Law 640-666) are not repeated in the practice areas listed below. This is 
cause they concern perspectives on the law or lawyering skills that are applicable 
to all of these practice areas. Students should, therefore, consider taking courses 
from these categories to complement courses taken within specific practice areas 

Students should consult course descriptions to determine the prerequisites and 
eligibility criteria. Courses with an asterisk are not offered this academic year 


Practice Areas 


Administrative Law and Government Regulation 


This large and important field deals with the process by which government 
legulates the activities of businesses ot individuals Administrative Law is the 
foundation course for all study in this area. Other key survey courses include 
Antitrust Law, Unfair Trade Practices, enira 'gislation. Advanced courses explore 
the administrative process in the context of a single commercial activity such as 
€alth care or the telecommunications industry. Almost all of the courses included 
In the closely related practice areas of environmental law, government contract law, 
Intellectual property law, labor law, and taxation, which are set out separately in this 
Practice area listing, could fairly be termed species of administrative law and 
Bovernment regulation 


Foundation Courses Health Care Law (410) 

Print Media Law (412) 

Electronic Media Law (413) 
Telecommunications Law (414) 
Legislative Analysis and Drafting (418) 
Local Government Law (422)* 

Energy Law (438) 

Government Lawyering Seminar (420) 
Regulated Industries (406) Public Law Seminar (426) 

'ood and Drug Law (408) Administrative Advocacv Clinic (632) 


Administrative Law (400) 
Antitrust Law (402) 

Nfair Trade Practices (404) 
*gislation (416) 


Advanced Courses 
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Advanced Torts 


Personal injury and property damage claims are a major part of modern civil 
litigation. The courses in this practice area all build upon the basic first-year Torts 
course and complete the study of non-contractual private liabilities Insurance 
deals in part with the process of shifting the risks associated with such liabilities 


Advanced Courses 


Complex Litigation (236) 
Remedies (238) 
Admiralty (293) 
Insurance (298) 
Products Liability (354) 


Commercial Law 


Toxic Tort Litigation (449) 
Medicine for Lawyers (616)* 
Law and Medicine (617)* 
Advanced Torts Seminar (358)" 
Civil Litigation Clinic (624) 
Vaccine Injury Clinic (626) 
Domestic Violence Clinic (628) 


Commercial law regulates the operation of the marketplace, including transaction? 
between businesses and between a consumer and a business. Three courses focus 
on various portions of the Uniform Commercial Code: Secured Transaction 
(Articles 2A and 9), Commercial Paper—Payment Systems (primarily Articles 3, ^ 
and 4A), and Creditors’ Rights and Debtors’ Protection (state law debt collectio 
and bankruptcy). Advanced courses focus on consumer transactions, the banking 
industry, and international commercial transactions 


Foundation Courses 


Secured Transactions (280) 

Commercial Paper-Payment Systems 
(282) 

Creditors’ Rights and Debtors 
Protection (284) 

Banking Law I (290) 


Advanced Courses 


Consumer Protection Law (286)* 
Banking Law II (291) 


Constitutional Law and Civil Rigbts 


This major field deals with the proper role of various branches of governmen 


Admiralty (293) 

Sports Law (295) 

Insurance (298) 

International Business Transactions 
(522) 

International Commercial Law (524) 

International Banking (542) 

Banking Law Seminar (292) 

Commercial Law Seminar (288)* 

International Business Transactions 
Seminar (564)* 

Consumer Mediation Clinic (620) 


t and 


the protection of individual rights and liberties. Building upon the required cours" 


on federal powers, Constitutional Law I, the courses in this practice area explore 
the constitutional structure of our federal government and its relationship tO 


the 


states. A related set of courses addresses the protection of individual civil rights 


Foundation Courses 


Federal Courts (232) 
Conflict of Laws (234) 
Constitutional Law II (380) 
Legislation (416) 


Advanced Courses 


Law of Separation of Powers (384) 
Foreign Relations and National 
Security Law (386) 


Civil Rights Legislation (388) 

Civil Rights and Civil Liberties in 
Education (389) 

Employment Discrimination Law 
(390) 

Gender Discrimination and the L 
(392) 

Sexuality and the Law (394) 

Federal Indian Law (397) 

Law of Privacy (398) 

Print Media Law (412) 


aw 


Electronic Media Law (413) 
Immigration Law (538) 
Disabled People and the Law (635) 


Constitutional Law and the Supreme 


Court (395) 
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Constitutional Law Seminar (399) 
Immigration Clinic (630) 

Legal Activism (637) 

Law and the Deaf (636) 


Corporate Law and Securities Regulation 


This practice area concentrates on the legal rules governing the formation, organi 
zation, financing, and operation of most modern businesses. Corporations is both a 
basic course and a prerequisite to many of the advanced courses in this field 
Securities Regulation and Corporate Finance are other key courses. Business 
Planning offers an opportunity to study corporate, securities, and tax law in a 


Single offering 


Foundation Courses 


Corporations (250) 
Securities Regulation (252) 


Advanced Courses 


Corporate Finance (254) 

Takeovers and Tender Offers (256) 

Regulation of Securities Markets and 
Professionals (258)* 

Regulation of Investment Companies 
and Advisers (260)* 


Criminal Law and Procedure 


Agency and Partnership (294) 
Business Planning (296) 
Corporate Taxation (302) 
Partnership Taxation (304) 
Nonprofit Organizations: Law and 
Taxation (314)* 
Law and Accounting (602)* 
Corporation Law Seminar (262) 
Securities Law Seminar (264)* 
Small Business Clinic (621) 


Building upon the required course on substantive criminal law, the courses in this 
Practice area explore the rules governing criminal procedure, the sociology of 
Crime, and the application of the criminal law to particular conduct, such as 
€nvironmental crimes and the use of drugs. The survey course, Criminal Pro 
Cedure, is the starting point for study in this area 


Foundation Course 


Criminal Procedure (360) 


Advanced Courses 


Comparative Military Law (244) 

Adjudicatory Criminal Procedure 
(362) sa 

White Collar Crime (364) 

law and Criminology (366) 

Law of Criminal Corrections (368) 


Eni Ironmental Law 


Forensic Science (370) 

Drugs and the Law (372) 
Environmental Crimes (464) 
International Criminal Law (554) 
Federal Sentencing Seminar (374) 
Criminal Law and Procedure Seminar 


(379) 


Prisoners Project (376) 
Environmental Crimes Project (465) 
Law Students in Court (634) 


The basic course in environmental law surveys in general terms the wide variety of 
federal statutes regulating activity affecting the environment. More than a dozen 
Specialized courses focus on particular federal laws regulating particular resources 


Or industries 
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Foundation Course Nuclear Energy Law (446) 

Occupational and Safety Health 
Legislation (448)* 

Toxic Tort Litigation (449) 

Federal Facilities Environmental Law 


Environmental Law (430) 


Advanced Courses 


Natural Resource Taxation (310)* Issues (450) 

Land Development Law (336) Environmental Issues in Business 

Regulated Industries (406) Transactions (452) 

Air Pollution Control I (432) International Environmental Law 

Air Pollution Control II (433) (454) 

Water Pollution Control (434) Environmental Planning (456) 

Water Resources Law (436) Environmental Negotiations (458) 

Energy Law (438) Environmental Crimes (464) 

Natural Resources Law I (440) Law, Science, and Technology 

Natural Resources Law II (441) Seminar (462) 

Control of Solid and Hazardous Environmental Law Seminar (466) 
Wastes (RCRA & CERCLA) (442) Environmental Crimes Project (465) T 

Regulation of Pesticides and Industrial Clinical Studies in Environmental Law 
Chemicals (FIFRA & TSCA) (444) (468) 


Family Law and Estate Planning 


This cluster of courses investigates the role of pcd law in family matters and the 


inheritance of wealth. The key survey courses are Trusts and Estates I and the 
Family Law I and IT sequence 


Foundation Courses Estate Planning (346) 

Gender Discrimination and the Law 
(392) 

Sexuality and the Law (394) 


Trusts and Estates I (342) 
Family Law I: Marriage and Divorce 


(348) F t Legal TI (608) 
. , eminist Legal Theory (6 
Family Law II: Parent, Child, and State — ;. 8 Lg Aig we 

(349) Family Law Seminar (352) 


Domestic Violence Clinic (628) 
: Civil Litigation Clinic (624 
Advanced Courses rk x ) 
Estate and Gift Taxation (306) 
Trusts and Estates II (343) 


Government Contract Law 


The courses in this practice area explore the unique body of rules regulating the 
process by which the federal government enters into contracts with private p? arties 
and oversees the performance of those contracts. Government Contracts is 4 
survey course for those seeking a general overview of the law in this area. Students, 
preferring a longer course of study may choose instead to take the Formation 0 
Government Contracts and Performance of Government Contracts sequence 


Foundation Course Government Contracts Cost and 
Pricing (506) 


Government Contracts (500) 
Comparative Public Procurement 


i TENE (508)* 
Advanced Courses Government Contracts Seminar (509) 
Formation of Government Contracts Clinical Studies in Government 
(502) Contract Law (510) 


Performance of Government 
Contracts (503) 


Intellectual Property 
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This growing practice area concerns the development and protection of intangible 
ideas and property. The principal survey courses are Unfair Trade Practices, 
Trademark Law, Copyright Law, and Patent Law. A related course is Antitrust Law 


Foundation Courses 


Patent Law (470) 

Copyright Law (472) 
Trademark Law (474) 
Antitrust Law (402) 

Unfair Trade Practices (404) 


Advanced Courses 


Patent Policy and Practice (476) 

Licensing of Intellectual Property 
Rights (478) 

Chemical and Biotech Patent Law 
(480)* 


International Law 


Patent Enforcement (482) 

Computer Law (484) 

Biotechnology Patent Policy (486) 

Japanese Patent Policy (488) 

International and Comparative Patent 
Law (490) 

Intellectual Property Antitrust 
Seminar (494) 

Intellectual Property Law Seminar 
(496) 

Intellectual Property Issues Short 
Seminar (498 )* 

Law, Science, and Technology 
Seminar (462) 


These courses explore the international and domestic laws that regulate or influ- 
€nce international activity among countries, international institutions, businesses, 
and individuals. The two key survey courses are International Law and Interna 
tional Business Transactions. The remaining advanced courses focus on a wide 
Tange of issues in both public and private international law as well as the domestic 


law of other countries 


Foundation Courses 


International Law (520) 
International Business Transactions 
(522) 


Advanced Courses 


International Commercial Law (524) 

Regulation of Foreign Trade (526) 

International Litigation (528) 

International Organizations (530) 

Comparative Law (532) 

law of the European Union (534) 

Law of Japan (536) 

Immigration Law (538) 

Refugee and Asylum Law (540) 

International Banking (542) 

Foreign Direct Investment (544) 

International Law of Human Rights 
(546) 

Air and Space Law (548)* 

law of the Sea (550)* 

International Law of Territory (551) 


Labor and Employment Law 


Law of War (552) 

International Law, Ethics, and Conflict 
(553) 

International Criminal Law (554) 

International Arbitration (556) 

International Negotiations (558)* 

Human Rights Lawyering (568) 

Conflict of Laws (234) 

Admiralty (293) 

Taxation of International Transactions 
(312) 

Law of Separation of Powers (384) 

Foreign Relations and National 
Security Law (386) 

International Environmental Law 
(454) 

Comparative Public Procurement 
(508)* 

Public International Law Seminar 
(562) 

International Business Transactions 
Seminar (564)* 

Immigration Clinic (630) 


This field of law deals with all aspects of the employment relationship. The key 


Survey courses are Labor Law, which covers the organization and representation of 
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employees through unions, and /ndividual Employment Rights, which explores the 
rights of unrepresented workers. Advanced courses focus on a variety of other legal 
rules that apply in the workplace or affect the employer/employee relationship 


Foundation Courses Sports Law (295) 
: ) Employment Discrimination Law 
Labor Law (266) (390) 
Individual Employment Rights (268) , ; 
8 Gender Discrimination and the Law 
^ (392) 
Advanced Courses 
Occupational Safety and Health 
Employee Benefit Plans (272) Legislation (448)* 
Labor Standards (274) Labor and Employment Law Seminar 
Agency and Partnership (294) (276)* 


Litigation and tbe Judicial Process 


Courses in this area examine the procedural and remedial rules that regulate civil 
and criminal litigation in our state and federal courts. Building upon the requiret 
Civil Procedure I and II sequence, the key survey courses in this area are Crimin@ 
Procedure, Evidence, Federal Courts, Conflict of Laws, and Remedies Relate¢ 
simulation courses include Trial Advocacy, Federal Trial Practice, and Moot Cout! 
among others 


Foundation Courses Products Liability (354) 

Adjudicatory Criminal Procedure 
(462) 

Toxic Tort Litigation (449) 

Civil Procedure Seminar (249)* 

Federal Sentencing Seminar (374) 

Government Lawyering Seminar (420) 

Professional Responsibility and Ethic 
Seminar (593)* 


Evidence (230) 

Federal Courts (232) 
Conflict of Laws (234) 
Remedies (238) 

Criminal Procedure (360) 


Advanced Courses 


Complex Litigation (236) Civil Litigation Clinic (624) 
Equity (240) Federal, Criminal, and Appellate 
Comparative Military Law (244) Clinic (625) 

Appellate Practice (246) Vaccine Injury Clinic (626) 
Admiralty (293) Domestic Violence Clinic (628) 
Insurance (298) Law Students in Court (634) 


Property and Land Development 


Building upon the required course Property, this practice area concerns the 
process of developing real estate for residential and commercial use. The key 
survey course is Modern Real Estate Transactions, with subsequent courses 2 : 
dressing the administrative, governmental, and tax issues attending the real estate 
industry 


Foundation Courses Housing Rights Law (338)* 

Real Estate and Income Taxation (308) 
Natural Resources Taxation (310)* 
Partnership Taxation (304) 

Agency and Partnership (294) 
Property and Real Estate Seminar (340) 


Modern Real Estate Transactions (330) 
| Land Use Law (332) 
Advanced Courses 


Law of Real Estate Financing (334) 
Land Development Law (336) 
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Taxation 


Federal Income Taxation examines the fundamental rules contr: lling the taxation 
of individuals and serves as the gateway course to all of the other subjects in this 
practice area. The remaining courses explore the taxation of other entities, such as 
Corporations and partnerships, the taxation of wealth transfers, and the tax rules 
applicable to particular transactions or industries 


Foundation Courses Taxation of International Transactions 
(312) 

Nonprofit Organizations: Law and 
Taxation (314)* 

State and Local Taxation (316)* 

Estate Planning (346)* 


Federal Income Taxation (300) 
Corporate Taxation (302) 


Advanced Courses 


Partnership Taxation (304) Business Planning (296) 

Estate and Gift Taxation (306) Employee Benefit Plans (272) 

Real Estate and Income Taxation Quantitative Analysis for Lawyers 
(308) (604) 

Natural Resources Taxation (310)* Law and Accounting (602)* 


Tax Policy Seminar (318)* 


Course Descriptions 


The courses of instruction are described below. The number of hours of credit 
Biven for the satisfactory completion of a course is indicated in parentheses after 
the name of the course. Thus, an academic-year course with two hours of credit 
€ach semester is marked (2-2) and a semester course with two hours of credit is 
marked (2). Some courses are offered for variable credit hours and are marked (2 
Or 3) or (3 or 4). Each semester's class schedule will indicate the number of hours 
for which the course is being offered 

In most courses, a final examination is held during the examination period and 
the grade in the course is determined in large part by that examination. These 
Courses are marked "Examination 

Courses that require the preparation of a major research paper in lieu of an 
examination are marked “Research Paper." The satisfactory completion of such a 
Paper by a student individually will satisfy the Legal Writing curriculum require 
ment for the J.D. degree 

Courses marked “Problem Assignments,” "Writing Assignments,” "Take-home 
Examination," or "Research Paper or Examination,” indicate the nature of the 
method planned by the instructor for determining in major part the grade to be 
Biven for the course. Only research papers qualify for the Legal Writing curriculum 
requirement for the J.D. degree 

Day classes begin at 9:10 a.m. and run throughout the entire morning and 
afternoon. Most evening classes begin at 5:50 p.m. Many examinations for both day 
and evening classes may be given in the afternoon only. Examinations for day 
Students may be held in the evening 

A designation at the end of a course description indicates whether the course is 
Scheduled to be offered in the spring or fall semester or summer session of the 
Current academic year and also usually whether it will meet in the day or evening 
These designations are designed to serve as a guide to assist students in course 
Scheduling and do not constitute a guarantee that courses will be offered or 
Scheduled at the same time in subsequent academic years. When a double- 
Numbered course is designated “Academic year,” the first half of the course is 
Scheduled to be offered in the fall, the second half in the spring 


Required Cour: 


202-3 


206 


208 


210 


212-13 


216 


217 
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s for J.D. Students 


Contracts I-II (3-3 day) Pock, Maggs, Cahn, Wilmarth, Hamburget 
(4-2 evening) 
Legal remedies of contracting parties, including damages in contract and quasi- 
contract, specific performance, reformation, rescission, remedies in tort; ac 
creating and terminating contractual rights, including offer and acceptance 
mistake, pre )blems of proof; function of consideration; conditions; assignments; 
third-party beneficiaries; effect of changed circumstances protection of the 
client's interests upon breach or threat of breach by the other party. Emphasis 
on problems of analysis, draftsmanship, adversary method. (Examination) 
(Academic year—day and evening) 
Torts (4) Schechter, Turley, Banzhaf, Pierce 
Liability for harm to person or property. Intentional torts, negligence, nuisance 
products liability, defamation, and invasion of privacy; fault and other bases for 
shifting losses; causation; damages; effects of liability insurance: problems under 
Federal Tort Claims Act. (Examination) (Fall—day and evening) 
Property (4) J. Schwartz, Johnston, Brauneis, Tuttle, Geluman 
Basic concepts of personal property. Real property: historical background of the 
law of estates and conveyancing, types of estates, dower and curtesy, landlord anc 
tenant relationship, concurrent estates, future interest at common law and after 
the Statute of Uses; introduction to modern conveyancing—the real estate 
contract, the deed, the recording system, methods of title assurance. (Examina 
tion) (Fall—evening; spring—day) 
Criminal Law (3) Robinson, Butler, Sirulnik, Cottrol, Davi» 
An overview of the criminal justice system; dimensions of the problem of crime 
and goals of penal sanctions. An examination of what conduct should be mace 
criminal and what sanctions should be applied. The theoretical anatomy of 4 
criminal offense (elements of mens rea and actus reus), the general principles o 
criminal liability, and the various defenses Special problems, such as conspiracy; 
inchoate crimes, causation, insanity, and complicity, are subjected to detaile¢ 
analysis. (Examination)  (Fall—day; spring evening) 
Civil Procedure Friedenthal, Raven-Hansen, Peterson 
I-II (3-3) Carter, Schaffner, Clark, Gutman, Siege 
The theory and practice of civil litigation. Analysis of the goals, values, costs, 4n 
tensions of an evolving adversarial system of adjudication. Examination of the 
rules and statutes that govern the process by which substantive rights and duties 
are enforced in our federal and state courts. Topics include the relationship 9 
procedure to substantive law, the proper reach of judicial authority, pleading» 
motions practice, joinder of parties and claims, class actions, pretrial discover? 
trial by jury, remedies, post-trial procedure, appeals, claim and issue preclusion, 
and alternative dispute resolution. (Examination) (Academic year—day 4% 
evening ) 
Constitutional Law I Barron, Dienes, Bruff, Lupu, Nolan 
(Federal Systems) (3) 
Basic principles of American constitutional law, with a focus on g vernmental 
powers and the role of the Supreme Court in interpreting and enforcing const 
tutional norms. The nature and scope of judicial review. The case and contr 
versy requirement and other limitations on constitutional adjudication. Power? 
of the president and Congress; the separation of powers doctrine. Relationship # 
the national government to state governments and principles of federalism The 
state action doctrine. (Examination) (Spring—day and evening) 
Legal Research and Writing (2) Schultz, Harrington-McBride, and staf 
Introduction to use of a law library; research experience in primary, secondary 
and specialized sources of law; practice in proper legal citation form. Instruction 
and practice in legal writing and analysis, with primary emphasis on leg? 
memoranda. The grade H (Honors), P (Pass), LP (Low Pass), or NC (No Credit) © 
given for this course. Failure to complete the work in this course will result in @ 
grade of F. (Fall—day and evening) à 
Introduction to Advocacy (2) Schultz, Harrington-McBride, and stafi 
Instruction and experience in the research and writing of pretrial motions an“ 
appellate briefs, with emphasis on preparing and presenting arguments pef 
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suasively. Also instruction and practice in prep 


ig and presenting oral argu 


ments. The grade H (Honors), P (Pass), LP (Low Pass), or NC (No Credit) is given 
for this course. Failure to complete 


work for this course will result in a grade 


ot F (Spring—day and evening 
Professional Responsibility Morgan, Gabaldon, 
and Ethics (2 or 3) Johnston, Tuttle, Nolan 


Ethical problems involved in civil and criminal counseling and litigation. Rules of 
Professional Conduct and legal discipline; roles of bar associations and courts in 


regulating lawyer conduct. (Examination) (Fall and spring—day and evening) 


Courts and Civil Litigation 


230 


N 
s 
N 


236 


240 


Evidence (4) Robinson, Saltzburg, Carter, Seidelson 


Consideration of the policies, principles, standards, a 


of civil and criminal cases in federal and 


nd rules governing the trial 


state courts. Topics may include 
relevancy, the hearsay rule, direct and cross examination of witnesses, opinion, 
scientific evidence, impeachment, privileges, writings, real and demonstrative 


evidence, judicial notice, confrontation and compulsory process, and burdens of 


proof and presumptions. (Examination) (Fall—day; spring—day and evening) 
Federal Courts (3) Peterson, Clark 
Analysis of the relationship of the federal courts to Congress and to the states 


Topics may include judicial review ding and justiciability; congressional 
power to regulate jurisdiction; legislative courts; f al question, diversity 
removal, civil rights, and habeas corpus jurisdiction: state sc vereign immunity 


Supreme Court appellate jurisdiction; abstention; fede 


ralism doctrines; and 
federal common law. (Examination) (I ] 


ll—evening; spring—day) 
Conflict of Laws (3) Seidelson, Pock 
Legal problems arising from 


1 OCCUIT 
aries; jurisdiction; foreign judgm 
of choice of law principles and their application to specific fields, including torts 
contracts, property, family law, administration of estates, 
(Examination) (Fall—evening; spring—day 

Complex Litigation (3) Trangsrud 
Analysis and critique of complex civil litigation in the state and federal courts 
Examination of complex joinder, the management of factually related claims in 
multiple venues, modern class-action practice, and current developments in the 
law of claim and issue preclusion. Other topics covered 


nces transcending state or national bound 


s; constitutional influences; theoretical bases 


business associations 


n some years include 


judicial supervision of plaintiff and defendant class actions; discovery and judicial 
control of large cases; the role of juries, magistrates, and masters in complex 
cases; and problems attending complex remedies such as the use of structural 
injunctions to reform public schools, hospitals, and prisons. (Examination) 
(Fall—day) 

Remedies (3) Sharpe 
Obtaining judgments for money and specific relief in civil actions for past and 
threatened harms to property and persons: stating legal and equitable theories of 
claim; defining harms and appraising damages; applying remedial cı ncepts such 
as quasi contract, tracing, constructive trust, rescission, and injunction; maximiz 
ing relief and assuring payment or performance. (Examination) (Spring- 
evening) 

Equity (2) Pock 
Evolution of equity jurisprudence and its administration of a remedial scheme 
separate and distinct from that administered by common law jurisprudence 
Constitutional and systemic limitations upon equity. Effect of merger of common 
law and equity courts on the federal and stat Temporary and permanent 
injunctive relief; specific performance, cancellation, restitution, reformation 
constructive trusts, equitable liens, marshaling, equitable writs, and equitable 
defenses, such as laches, estoppel in pais, and “unclean hands." Relative efficacy 
and availability of equitable and legal remedies. (Examination) (Summer) 
Comparative Military Law (2) Gierke, Gilligan 
Analysis and critique of the broad concept of a separate military justice system 
similarities between rules of evidence and 


les of criminal procedure in the 


military and civilian systems; the role of Congress in overseeing the military 
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criminal system; application of the First, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Amendments © 


service members; and broad policy issues such as the systemic challenges to the 
military justice system. (Examination or research paper with permission of the 
instructor) Fall—evening) 

Appellate Practice (2) Michel 
Study of the philosophy and mechanics of the appellate process through 25 
signed readings, lecture, brief student oral presentations, and class discussion 
Ihe course will focus on the interplay or tension between procedural anc 
substantive law, fact and law, merit and advocacy, deference and íairness, and the 
effect of these factors on the disposition of individual appeals and the clarification 
of law by appellate courts. (Research paper) (Spring—day) 

Civil Procedure Seminar (2) 

Selected topics in civil procedure to be announced at the time of registration 
Enrollment is limited. (Research paper) 


Commercial, Business, and Labor Law 
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Corporations (4) Solomon, Galston, Mitchell, Wilmarth, Gabaldon 
Corporate law, with emphasis on operations and financing of corporation» 
Control of corporations, action by corporate directors, officers, shareholders 
Control devices. Directors’ and shareholders’ duties of care and loyalty, !n 
siders’ transactions in shares of the corporation. Derivative suits, kinds O! 


shares, dividends, corporate distributions. (Examination) (Fall—day and 
evening) 

Securities Regulation (3) Painter, Gabaldon 
The basic course in the study of federal and state laws governing the offering 


distribution, and trading of securities. Focus on federal laws and regulations, 1 


particular the Securities Act of 1933, the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, and the 


} } : 1 250. 
enforcement of these laws by the SEC and private parties. Prerequisite: Law 23 
(Examination) (Fall—day; spring—evening) | 
Corporate Finance (2 or 3) Mitchel 


General introduction to finance theory; problems in the issuance and reacquis! 


tion of corporate securities; analysis of various types of securities problems 
involved in the use of debt and payment of corporate dividends; and financia 
apitalizations, dissolutions, and liquidations 


analysis of mergers, acquisitions, re 
Prerequisite: Law 250. (Examination) (Fall—day) 
Takeovers and Tender Offers (2) 

Federal and state regulation of corporate takeover bids and tender offers, incl 


ing theories of corporate acquisitions, the Williams Act, and regulation of pe 
day 


Painter 
ud 


over tactics and defenses. Prerequisite: Law 250. (Examination) (Spring 
Regulation of Securities Markets and Professionals (2) 


Federal regulation of securities markets and professionals, including regulati¢ 
10 


yn 


of exchanges, broker-dealers and investment advisers, internationalizatiot 
markets, and SEC administrative proceedings against broker-dealers and others 
Prerequisite: Law 250. (Take-home examination) 

Regulation of Investment Companies and Advisers (2) 

Applicability of the Investment Company Act of 1940 to particular busines 


- nt 
activities that may bring an entity within the statutory definition of investmen 
] loads; 


company; litigation as to fees; policy considerations relating to front-enc 


jes 
omotion; restrictions on activitit 
est 


arding advertising and pr 


SEC regulations rej 
by affiliates; and current SEC disclosure requirements. Applicability of the Inves? 
ment Advisers Act of 1940 to activities of individuals and entities; procedures fot 
compliance; First Amendment issues raised by SEC enforcement actions; 
civil liability under the antifraud provisions of the securities laws. (Examination/ 
Corporation Law Seminar (2) Solomon 
Analysis of the nature and role of the business corporation in the American and 
transnational political economy; evolution of the corporation and the [x litical 


and 


economy; impact of technological change on the corporation and the politica 
economy; reasons for and consequences of the growth of large corporate ente! 
prises; role of entrepreneurs in the political economy; relationship of corpor? 
tions to the government and other centers of power. (Research paper) 


»pring—day ) 
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Securities Law Seminar (2) 
Selected topics in corporate and securities law practice and 
nounced at the time of registration. Enr 
(Research paper) 

Labor Law (3) Craver, Freilicher 
Law governing labor-management relations, organizations and representation 


theory to be an 


Prerequisite: Law 250 


of employees, regulation of economic weapons, enforcement of collective bar 
gaining agreements, interunion and 
(Fall—day and evening) 

Individual Employment Rights (2 or 3 Selmi 
Individual rights and obligations in employment; exploration of common law 
and statutory regulation of the individual employment relationship from its 
inception to its termination; emphasis on current developments such as wrong 


intra-union relations. (Examination ) 


ful discharge, medical screening, drug testing, employer-provided health insur 
ance and child care, occupational safety and health, workers' compensation, and 
retirement issues. (Examination) (Spring—day and evening) 

Employee Benefit Plans (2) Mackiewicz, Quinn 
The course begins with an examination -ERISA benefit plans, the federal 
labor law governing those plans, and the conditions which led to the passage of 
ERISA and its effect on Taft-Hartley plans. Practical realities of collectively bar 
gained benefit plans; preemption of state law and interplay of various federal 
laws; roles played by union and employer both in the context of individual 
bargaining of employee benefits and in the context of the employer and the 
union as trustee of a benefit plan; rights of participants and beneficiaries under 
the plan and under the collective bargaining agreement; rights and obligations of 
contributing employers; and termination and withdr 
shutdowns and bankruptcies. (Take-home examination) (Spring—day) 
Labor Standards (2) Ginsburg 
Analysis of the Fair Labor Standards Act—its scope, exemptions, and remedial 
procedures; the laws establishing labor standards for government contracts, 
including the Davis-Bacon Act, Walsh-Healey Act, Service Contract Act, and 
Work Hours Act; the role of the Department of Labor, the Comptroller General, 
and the contracting agencies in interpretation, administration, and enforcement 
of these statutes. (Examination)  (Spring—evening) 

Labor and Employment Law Seminar (2) 

Selected topics in labor and employment law to be announced at the time of 


awl issues, including plant 
6r 


Secured Transactions (2 or 3) Zubrow 
Basic course on the law governing asset-based financing for business and con 
sumer debtors, including the study of how secured transactions are structured 
how priority disputes among creditors over personal property collateral are 
resolved, and how secured creditors collect from debtors in default. Primary 
emphasis is on Articles 9 and 2A of the Uniform Commercial Code, as well as 
several federal statutes affecting credit sales and lending transactions secured by 
personal property. (Examination) (Spring—day and evening) 

Commercial Paper—Payment Systems (2 or 3) Spanogle, Maggs 
Classic view of negotiable instruments as codified by Article III of the Uniform 
Commercial Code. Check collection: the system in theory as expressed in Article 
IV of the Uniform Commercial Code and the system in practice; Federal Reserve 
regulations, Clearing House agreements, and automation systems. The dual 
banking system, work of the Comptroller Gener 
Legal problems concerning interest and the checkless society. (Examination) 
(Fall—evening; spring—d 
Creditors' Rights and Debtors' Protection (3 or 4) Zubrow, Galston 
Creditors’ remedies and debtors’ protections under state law: writs of attach 
ment, garnishment and execution, acquisition of liens and forced sales of prop 
erty, self-help arrangements, and security agreements. Bankruptcy under federal 
law: who may file, the creation and administration of the bankruptcy estate, 
powers of the trustee, discharge of debt; rehabilitation plans for individuals 
under Chapter 13. (Examination) (Fall—day; spring—evening) 


ind the Federal Reserve Board 
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286 Consumer Protection Law 


A study of the methods used to protect consumers in transactions. and partit 


ularly in credit and credit sales transactions. in luding regulation on both volun 


nation through common law and statu 


tary and involuntary disclosure 
tory devices; regulation of seller and creditor conduct before during, and after à 


transaction; and control of prices of goods, services, and loans. Both state anc 


ire regulatory tech 


federal regulations will be examined. The course will com 


niques available through caselaw, general statutory provisions, and specifi 


i| statutes. Public and private enforcement mechanisms Wi 
also be compared. (Examination or research paper with permission Of the 


targeted tec 


instructor) (Fall—d 


) 


Commercial Law Seminar (2) 


Selected topics in commercial law to be announced at the time of registration 


Enrollment is limited. Research paper 


Banking Law I (3) Buchman, Sczudlo 


Federal regulation of the financial services industry especially commercia 


banks. Includes an analysis of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation #® 
insurer of deposits, receiver, and liquidator of troubled banks; the role of the 
nr le he 1 > \ her l ] 1 
Comptroller of the Currency as the p federal regulator of national banks; 
ng function, bank examinations, analysis of classified loans 


including the chart 
capital adequacy, and enforcement of substantive federal legislation operation 0 
the Bank Holding Company Act and the 


as Reg. B (equal credit opportunity), Reg 
n), 


the Federal Reserve System und 
various substantive regulations suc 
(check collection), Reg. M (consumer leasing), Reg. Q (deposit rate regulatit 
Reg. O (insider loan limits), Reg. E (e onic funds transfer), and Reg. Z (truth in 
lending); geographic deregulation and the trend toward interstate banking and 
an analysis of financial services product deregulation and unification of the 


industry along functional lines. (Examination) Fall—evening) 

Banking Law II (2) i Wilmarth 
Bank holding companies; activities closely related to banking under FRB Regula 
tion Y; outer limits of the business of banking; banks, bank holding companies, 
and the securities laws; savings and loan hol companies; Change in Ban 
Control Act; the FDIC and the troubled bank; bank liquidation and purchase an* 
ption arrangements; federal deposit insurance; the FDIC as receiver of 4 
failed bank; international banking, inc luding foreign banks in the United State? 
U.S. banks abroad, and foreign bank regulation of American banks abroa¢ 

ng) 

Banking Law Seminar (2) Kroener, Luke 
Selected topics in banking law to be announced at the time of registration 
Enrollment is limited. (Research paper) (Spring—evening) 

Admiralty (3) Sharpe 
rhe maritime law applied in federal and state courts; admiralty jurisdiction anc 
practice; litigation and arbitration; making uniform law by international conven 
tion. The U.S. law of seamen, shoreside workers, and personal injury and death in 


assu 


(Examination) (Spring—ever 


navigable waters; maritime liens and ship mortgages; carriage of goods by water 


collisions at sea; salvage, general average, and limiting liability for private dam 
age and environmental harms. (Examination) (Spring—day) 
Agency and Partnerships (2) schille! 


Employment relations, vicarious liability of employers for employees’ tort» 


scope of employment, and independent contractors; agents' authority and app?! 
ent authority to contract for their principals; ratification; nonprofit association»: 
the formation, operation, and termination of partnerships; limited partnerships 
Examination) (Fall—d 
Sports Law (2) 
Selected issues involving professional sports, including contract, arbitration 


Brandt 


labor, and antitrust law Significant contemporary developments. ( Examination? 
(Fall—evening) , 

Business Planning (2) Flver, Press, Coonev, Cirulnick 
Integrated study of corporate, financial, tax, accounting, and SEC aspects of the 
following: organization of a small corporation organization of a public corpor 
tion; stock dividends, recapitalization, and stock purchases in the context ° 


conflict between active stockholders of a closed corporation and the family of 4 


deceased active stockholder; corporate liquidations; corporate mergers and 


acquisitions; and divisions of corporations. Prerequisite: Law 250 and 300 


Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law 302. Enrollment is limited. (Problem 
assignments) (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) 


298 Insurance (2) Schiller, Pock 
A primary risk-distributing medium and the rules by which legislative, adminis 
trative, and judicial bodies seek to promote its benefits and avert its dangers 
Insurance marketing, insurable interest, subrogation, transfer of insurance bene 
fits to nonpolicyholders, coverage and other insurance policy provisions, dispo 
sition of claims. (Examination) (Fall—day; summer) 

Taxation 

300 Federal Income Taxation (3 or 4) Peroni, Solomon, Chinnis 
Survey of substantive provisions of federal income tax law, including concept of 
gross income, provisions affecting taxation of family and individual transactions, 
limitations on allowable deductions, sales and dispositions of property, prob 
lems of capital gains taxation, nontaxable exchanges. (Examination) (Fall- 
day; spring—day and evening) 

302 Corporate Taxation (3) Painter 
Continuation of Law 300. Primary emphasis on corporate-shareholder relation 
ships. Problems of corporate dividends, redemptions of stock, stock dividends, 
bail-outs, and dividends in kind. Federal income tax problems involved in the 
formation of corporations, the sale of corporate businesses (including collapsible 
corporations), mergers and acquisitions, and corporate divisions. Prerequisite 
aw 300. (Examination) (Spring—evening 

304 Partnership Taxation (2 or 3) Sanders 


306 


308 


310 


ncome tax problems of partner imited liability companies, and S corpora 
tions (Subchapters K and S of the Internal Revenue Code), including a compari 
son of the advantages, disadvantages, and differences among three types of pass 
hrough entities. Practice-oriented study of partnerships, including syndication, 
organization, and structure of € 1 emphasis on policy examination of 
areas of IRS principal concern, including disproportionate tax allocations, guar 

anteed payments to partners, contributions of capital, basis for gain or loss, 
yassive activity losses ind liquidating distribu 


hips 


non-recourse f 


tions, sale of partnersh 
basis adjustments, and distributions to retir 


g or deceased partners. Planning 
oriented analysis of Subchapter S, including procedures for electing and 
erminating Subchapter S status, treatment of income and losses, limitations on 
deductibility of losses, and how to avoid [ 
mended: Law 302. (Examination) I evening ) 

Estate and Gift Taxation (2) Nudelman 
Survey of substantive provisions of federal estate and gift tax laws, including inter 
vivos transfers, transfers in contemplation of death, joint interests, life insurance 
proceeds, property subject to powers of appointment, marital deduction, and 
split gifts. (Examination)  (Spring—evening) 

Real Estate and Income Taxation (2) Tucker, Gottlieb 
The effect of income taxes on the real estate market and real estate transactions 
sales and exchange of real estate interests; various entities for the ownership and 
development of real estate; the impact of taxes on the landlord and tenant; the 
impact of taxes on the mortgagor and mortgagee, including the choice of 
financing techniques, such as sale-leaseback; depreciation, amortization, and 
obsolescence; basis and basis adjustments; and casualties and other involuntary 
conversions. Prerequisite: Law 300. Law 302 is suggested but not required 
(Examination) (Spring—evening 

Natural Resources Taxation (2) 

Application of federal income tax law to producing segment of oil and gas 
industry. Classification of interests; treatment of exploration and development 
expenditures. Depletion allowance and concept of economic interests. Sales vs 
leasing transactions. Organization problems. Prerequisite: Law 300 
(Examination) 


jitfalls. Prerequisite: Law 300; recom 
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Taxation of International Transactions (2 or 3) Peron! 
The provisions and policies of federal income tax law applicable to U.S. person» 


with foreign business and investment activities (“outbound foreign investment ) 


and foreign persons with business and investment activities in the United State> 
(“inbound foreign investment"). These include the source rules for income 


portionment rules for deduction items, the 


items and the allocation and 
foreign tax credit provisions, the anti-deferral regimes applicable to foreign 
on for 


>¢ ), 


corporations owned by U.S. persons (e.g., controlled foreign corporations, 
eign personal holding companies, and passive foreign investment companies 


taxation of U.S. business and investment income realized by foreign person» 
dispositions of U.S. real property interests by foreign persons foreign currency 
issues, and U.S. tax treaties. Prerequisite: Law 300. (Examination) (Fall- 


evening) 
Nonprofit Organizations Law and Taxation (2) 


Study of charities and other nonprofits as regulated by both federal and state 
e to 


laws. Topics include tax status « fn nonpr fits, fiduciary standards applicabl 
anc 


their officers and directors, liability laws for nonprofits and their volunteers, 

Ji 
enforcement questions. Discussion of the lobbying and political activities ‘ 
nonprofits, their commercial activities and the related chz urge of unfair compet 


tion, the extent to which nonprofits are subsidized, the justification for subsidiz 
Law 300 


ing them, and standing issues. Enrollment may be limited Prerequisite 
(Examination or research paper with permission of the instructor) 
State and Local Taxation (2) 


Taxation by state and local governments; problems of real and person: al proper: ty 
1s on 


r re 


taxation, sales and use taxes, business and personal income taxes. Limitatio! 
taxation of interstate commerce. Congressional problems. (Examination O 
search paper with permission of the instructor) 

Tax Policy Seminar (2) 

Intensive study of selected aspects of the tax structure with primary atte :ntion 


| e 
given to the federal income tax. Problem areas are reviewed primarily from th 
con 


standpoint of tax policy, including legal, economic, social, and practical 
are 


siderations. Alternative solutions, including current legislative prop sals, 

, ^ : 0 
examined. Enrollment is limited. Prerequisite: Law 300 Recommended: Law 3! 
(Research paper) 


Property, Family Law, and Torts 


330 


334 


336 


r "a iS 
Modern Real Estate Transactions (3) Braune! 


Basic course in conveyancing. Current problems in purchase and sale of residen 
tial real estate; legal and equitable rights, responsibilities, liabilities, and rem 
edies of buyer, seller, broker, escrow agent, conveyancing attorney, title exam 
iner, abstractor, and lender; interim and permanent mortgage finance, discounts, 
points, “subject-to” and “assumptions,” remedies on default, including fore 
closure processes; process of examination and assurance of title and Ol ner 


[ 
interests in realty including recording and title insurance systems settlemen 
aring Ot ride; 


and closings, warranties of title, encumbrances on title, and cle 
and propery 


emerging problems related to cooperatives, rinde 


owners associations. (Examination) (Fall—day) 

; ardon 
Land Use Law (2) Brauneis, Feola, cos 
Problems, solutions, emerging concepts, and constitutionality of land use regu“ 


d 
tions, including zoning, subdivisions, historic preservation, exactions, veste 


rights, transfer of development rights, growth management, and urban and 
regional planning. This course provides the foundation for Law 336. (Writ ting 
assignments and examination) (Fall—evening; spring—day) ] 
Law of Real Estate Financing (2 Carroll, Stuart 


t : "ing 
Iypes of lenders, choice of entity, construction loans, permanent financing 

1$ 
and lier 


lenders' obligations, remedies, and liabilities; title insurance, survey, " 
c 
alterna 


ground lease and commercial lease/leasehold mortgage; joint ventures 
capital formation; opinion letters. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 


Land Development Law (4) 


42 
Students participate in a semester-long simulation process encompassing Y 
€ 


Dré chslet 


months of "game time." As junior associates in various hypothetical law firm» 


338 


340 


342 


343 


346 


348 


349 


352 


354 


offices, students represent their assigned clients, with all interactions based on 
actual situations and often incorporating recent or ongoing cases of major 
significance. All levels of judicial, administrative, and legislative activity are 
involved. Enrollment limited by instructor. (Writ 

evening) 

Housing Rights Law (2) 


Judicial, statutory, and regulatory landmarks in 


ig assignments) (Spring 


elopment of low-income 
housing law. The focus of the course n government housing programs and 
policy. The instructor's objectives are 1ave each student understand domestic 
low-income housing principles and programs; engage in rigorous analysis of 
case law, statutes, and regulatory material; and comprehend the relationship 


among the courts, Congress, and executive and administrative agencies in the 
development of law and policy. In addition to housing law, students have an 
opportunity to learn about the Congressional Budget and Impoundment Control 
Act, the Administrative Procedure Act (in theory and practice), homelessness, 
and complex litigation and advocacy. (Examination or research paper with 
permission of the instructor) 

Property and Real Estate Seminar (2) 

Selected topics in property and real estate law to be announced at the time of 
registration. Enrollment is limited. (Research paper) 

Trusts and Estates I (3 or 4) Johnston, Edmisten, Hall 
Noncommercial transfers of wealth at death or during life; essential elements and 
formalities for creation of trusts and execution of wills, revocation and alteration, 
grounds for contest, limits on property owner's power to control, intestate 
succession. Prerequisite: Law 208. (Examination and problem assignments) 
(Fall and spring—day and evening) 

Trusts and Estates II (2) Bradford 
Dispositive provisions with regard to ty transfers, wills, and trusts; com 
mon questions of construction, future interest problems, administration of es 
tates and trusts, charitable trusts. Prerequisite: Law 342 (Drafting assignments 
and examination) (Spring—day) 

Estate Planning (2 or 3) 

Study of the effective disposition of wealth by inter vivos gift and testamentary 
transfer; emphasis on income, estate, and gift tax considerations; use of the trust 
form in the transfer of wealth; use of insurance and jointly held property as part 
of the estate plan; planning for the continuation or disposition of the client's 
business interests. Preparation of an estate plan with supporting documents is 
the major project for the course. Prerequisite: Law 342 for 4 credit hours 
Enrollment limited by the instructors. (Drafting assignments) 

Family Law I: Marriage and Divorce (2 or 3) Cahn, Valdez 
Survey of family law, including statutory law of domestic relations and constitu 
tional restraint on state regulation of the family. Topics include marriage, divorce 
(including child custody, property division, alimony, and child support), domes 
tic violence, reproductive rights, and family privacy. The course draws on histori- 
cal and interdisciplinary materials and involves discussion of public policy issues 
as well as current law. (Examination) Fall—day; spring—evening) 

Family Law II: Parent, Child, and State (2 or 3) Valdez 
Examination of the allocation of power and responsibility among parent, child, 
and state. Topics include procreation, education, health care, child abuse and 
neglect, adoption, and juvenile delinquency. Sociological/psychological perspec 
tives on the parent-child relationship. Enrollment is limited. (Research paper) 
(Spring—day) 

Family Law Seminar (2) 
Group study of historical and contemporary problems in the theory and practice 
of family law. Specific topics to be announced. Enrollment is limited. Prerequi 
site: Law 348 or 349. (Examination or research paper with permission of the 
instructor) (Spring—day) 
Products Liability (2 or 3) Schotland 
Development of the concept of products liability and consumer remed 


es 
Survey of civil actions for harm resulting from defective and dangerous products 
in negligence, warranty, nuisance, fraud misrepresentation, and other cases 
Problems associated with hazard identification, insurance, and industry self 
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regulation. Review of current legislation dealing with injuries and remedies 1n 
specific areas. (Examination or research paper with permission of the instructor) 
(Spring—day ) 

Advanced Torts Seminar (2) 

Selected topics in torts law to be announced at the time of registration Enroll- 
ment is limited. (Research paper) 


Criminal Law and Procedure 
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Criminal Procedure (3 or 4) Cheh, Saltzburg, Butler, Davi» 
Comprehensive presentation of major issues in criminal process, with heavy 


reliance on Supreme Court cases interpreting the Constitution. The course 
proceeds through the criminal justice system, from first police contact, search 
interrogation, and other investigation, through the prosecution, preliminary 
proceedings, and trial. Problems of federalism, the exclusionary rule, and sen 
tencing. (Examination) (Fall—day and evening; spring—day) 


Adjudicatory Criminal Procedure (2) Starrs 


Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary hearing, rightto4 
speedy trial, plea bargaining, publicity, post-conviction procedures (Examina: 
uon) (5pring—day) 

White Collar Crime (2) Casino 


Definition, prosecution, and sanctioning of federal corporate and white collar 
crime offenses. Examination of special problems in the prosecution and the 
defense of such offenses. Exploration of primary white collar offenses in the 
federal system, e.g., mail and wire fraud, securities fraud, insider trading, bribery 
of public officials, and environmental crimes. Examination of sanctions fot 
corporate and individual offenders. (Examination) (Fall—evening; spring 


day) 
Law and Criminology (2) Courtless 
The role that criminological knowledge of crime causation may play in assisting 
lawyers to appraise the effectiveness of various alternative social and lega 
devices in controlling deviant behavior. The search for factors related to crimina 
behavior will be developed historically, with emphasis on current causal theories 
developed by various disciplines. Model as well as operational penal codes; 


entencing and probation practices, and specialized facilities will be analy a n 
(Fall 


y 


erms of their relationship to such causal theories. (Research paper) 


Cay) 

Law of Criminal Corrections (2) 
Study of the development and current use of society's three major appr¢ ach 
the handling of offenders: punitive, incapacitating, and correctional Emphas® 
on society's changing responses to criminal and delinquent behavior research 
findings concerning effectiveness of these responses. Analysis of treatment strate- 
gies to facilitate communication between members of the legal profession anc 
behavioral scientists charged with effectuating these strategies. Prerequisite Law 
366. (Research paper) (Spring—day) : 
Forensic Science (2) Starrs, Melson 
Designed to acquaint the student with the operations of a modern crime labora 
tory and the courtroom acceptability of testimony of forensic scientists and other 
evidence on laboratory test results. Identification of individuals (fingerprint? 
palmprints, footprints, voiceprints, anthropological reconstruction, hair ident 
fication, and serology), identification of objects (ballistics, handwriting, typewrit 
ing, fiber identification, paints, varnishes, glass, wood, and paper), toxicology: 
pathology, forensic use of the microscope and the camera, the coroner and the 
medical examiner systems, and drug law enforcement. Visual aids, crime labor? 
tory guest lecturers, and field trips to crime laboratories. (Research paper of 
examination at the discretion of the instructor) (Spring—day) » 
Drugs and the Law (2) Sirulnik, Meyer. 
A study of federal and state laws controlling illicit drugs, including the historic?" 
evolution of these laws, current offenses and penalties, constitutional limits 0° 
the criminal sanction, enforcement practices, and sentencing considerations 
Alternative models for controlling drugs, including decriminalization and leg?" 
ization will also be studied. Six class sessions will be devoted to mock crimina 


Courtless 
es to 


376 


379 


trials at which student teams conduct direct and cross-examination of guest 
expert witnesses in the field. Other students may be assigned to internships with 
the U.S. Attorney's Office, Public Defender Service, or other institutions involved 
in drug law or policy. All parti 
memoranda pertaining to the legal issues 


pants will be graded on the basis of assigned 


olved in the mock hearings or 


internships, or special research pay 
aw 230. (Writing assignme 


ers assigned by the instructors. Prerequisite 
nts) (Si 


ring—day 
Federal Sentencing Seminar (2) Gelacak 
In-depth analysis of federal sentencing under the Sentencing Reform Act of 1984 
with a focus on federal guidelines and the changing role of the courts. The 
iistory of sentencing, guideline interpretation, and future directions. Relation 
ship of federal and state systems, Con 


ress and the courts, and the role of quasi 


udicial bodies in the criminal justice system. Prerequisite: Law 360 or permission 


of the instructor. (Research paper) Spring—day ) 
Prisoners Project (1, 2, or 3) Turley 


Open to second- and third-year students. A clinical project concerned with the 
egal status of older prisoners (over 55 years of age). The project works for the 
release of high-cost, low-risk prisoners into stable environments. Students work 


on either individual cases or research. Case workers interview prisoners to 
evaluate and prepare cases for pardon, parole, or possible babeas appeals 
Research projects will cover subjects ranging from overcrowding to health acre 


to risk assessment. Some legislative work is also possible Fall, spring, 
summer) 

Criminal Law and Procedure Seminar (2) Donziger, Lotke, Davis 
Selected topics in criminal law and procedure to be announced at the time of 
registration. Enrollment is limited. (Research paper) (Fall and spring—day) 


Constitutional Law and Civil Rights 


380 


384 


386 


388 


Constitutional Law II (3 or 4) Lupu, Dienes, Cheh, Park, Selmi 
Individual rights and liberties in the American constitutional scheme and the 
different judicial methods of reconciling majoritarian governance with individ 
ual freedom. Privileges and immunities of national citizenship, due process of 
law, equal protection guarantees, freedom of expression and of religion, rights of 
privacy and association. (Examination) (Fall—day and evening; spring—day) 
Law of Separation of Powers (3) Bruff 
An examination of the law that governs the interrelations of the three branches of 
the federal government. Topics include the constitutional history of our govern 
mental structure, the immunities of members of Congress and of executive 
officers, impeachment, congressional power over federal jurisdiction, executive 
orders and the limits of presidential “lawmaking,” presidential and legislative 
vetoes, executive privilege, executive and congressional oversight of policy 
through supervision of the bureaucracy, controls on spending including im 
poundment, limits on presidential discretion to enforce the laws (e .g., special 
prosecutors), Congress's and the president s roles in f reign affairs (executive 
agreements, claims settlements, treaty powers), and congressional and presiden 
tial war powers. Emphasis will be placed on the role of the lawyer as government 
advisor, a role performed by many attorneys at all levels of government 
(Examination) (Spring—day) 

Foreign Relations and National Security Law (2 or 3) Raven-Hansen 
Examination of legal issues raised by national security abroad (including general 
war, imperfect war, covert war); internal security (including emergency powers, 
domestic uses of the military, surveillance and surreptitious entry, and federal 
personnel security); and access to national security information (the FOIA, state 
secrets privilege, prior restraints, and leak control). Includes study of those parts 
of foreign relations law that involve national security. (Examination) (Spring 
day) 

Civil Rights Legislation (3) Dienes 
Examination of federal legislation protecting individual rights and liberties as 
well as the administrative and judicial implementation of that legislation. Reme 
dial provisions for the enforcement of federal constitutional and statutory rights 
(e.g., 42 U.S.C. §§1983, 1985) and federal statutes prohibiting discrimination in 
housing, contractual relations, voting, education, and federally funded programs 


a 
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390 
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Prerequisite: Law 214 and 380; Law 360 is recommended. (Examination) 
Spring—day ) 

Civil Rights and Civil Liberties in Education (2) Kohrman 
Overview of the law governing the administration of education: the relations 
among students, schools, and faculty; freedom of expression and the establish 
ment of religion in educational settings; school desegregation and equal oppor 
tunity issues; gender discrimination and related topics. (Examination or writing 
assignments with permission of instructor) (Spring—evening) 
Employment Discrimination Law (2 or 3) Craver, Morris 
Federal laws and executive orders relating to various types of discrimination in 
employment, including Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the Civil Rights Act 
of 1991, the Equal Pay Act, the Age Discrimination in Employment Act, the 
Rehabilitation Act, the Americans with Disabilities Act, the Civil Rights Act of 1860, 
the Fourteenth Amendment, the National Labor Relations Act, and Executive 
Orders 11,246 and 11,375 relating to government contractors; substantive rights, 


exemptions, and burdens of proof under the various laws and regulations 
xamination) (Fall—evening; spring—day) 
sender Discrimination and the Law (2) Ridder 


An examination of the treatment of women in all areas of the law and legal 


^ 


remedies for sex discrimination. Emphasis on constitutional law, family law, anc 
iscrimination in employment. Enrollment limited to 30 students. (Examination 


r research paper) (Fall—day) 

Sexuality and the Law (2 or 3) Ridder 
Examination of the relationship between sexuality and the law, focusing primal 
ily on the treatment of lesbians, gay men, and bisexuals in the areas of family law; 
employment law, constitutional law, and criminal law. Topics include how the 
legal system regulates and affects bisexual, lesbian, and gay sexual behavior; 
open expressions of lesbian, gay, and bisexual identity; workplace effects; le 
bian, gay, and bisexual relationships; and lesbian and gay parenting Enrollment 
may be limited. (Examination or research paper with permission of the instruc 
tor) (Fall—day) 

Constitutional Law and the Supreme Court (2) 
Analysis of selected cases currently pending before the Supreme Court. Students 


1 " wet 1 : i 1 : ling 
read briefs and related materials (such as lower court decisions and controlling 
e on 


Garre 


cases) in cases scheduled for oral argument, discuss the cases in class, vot 
how they would decide the cases, and then draft opinions for class circulation 
and review. Each student will be required to draft two lengthy majority opinions, 
a concurrence, and a dissent. The course will also focus on how the Supreme 
Court works both as an institutional and practical matter. (Writing assig’ 


ments) (Spring—day) 
Federal Indian Law (2 
Basic legal principles t 
tribes, the federal government, ar 


tional disputes between those governments, the source and scope of Indi: 
sovereignty, and recognition and enforcement of Indian land and treaty rights 


) Berkey 
t govern the relationship between American Indian 


i the state governments. Focus on jurisdic 
in 


(Examination or research paper with permission of the instructor) ( Fall— 
evening) 

Law of Privacy (2) park 
A review of the law of privacy as it has developed in constitutional litigation, tort 


law, and state and federal statutes. Current developments and rationales Io! 


: : ^ 1 lass 
further expansions of privacy rights are considered. Course materials and € las 


discussions provide structure for both research papers and examinations (Re 
search paper or take-home examination) (Fall—day) 

Tii f j 
Constitutional Law Seminar (2) Park, Lup! 


1 } n 
Selected t pics in constitutional law to be announced at the time of registratio 


Enrollment is limited. (Research paper) (Spring—day) 


Administrative Law and Government Regulation 


100 


sala ~ gel 
Administrative Law (3) Park, Banzhaf, Bruff, Pierce, Siege 
Study of the administrative processes of government in executive and indeper 
dent agencies. The federal Administrative Procedure Act is emphasized, wit 


402 


404 


406 


408 


410 


412 


particular attention to adjudication, rulen ng, judicial 


investigatory 
powers, and enforcement. Study may include comparative state administrative 
law. Constitutional topics include separation of powers and due process. (Exam 
ination) (Fall—day; spring—day and evening) 

Antitrust Law (3) Morgan, Zimmerman 
Federal antitrust law and policy under the Sherman, Clayton, and FTC Acts: basic 
economic theory of free-market oj the Rule of Reason and per se of 


fenses; price fixing, market divisior boycotts; trade association activities 
monopolization and attempts to monopolize; mergers and joint ventures; resale 


price maintenance and other vertical 


agreements; selected exemptions from 4 
(5pring—evening) 

Unfair Trade Practices (3) Schechter 
Unfair trade practices at common law and under modern legislation privilege to 
enter markets and compete; interference with contractual relati mships; trade 
marks and trade names; im 


ion of product appearance; misappropriation of 
ideas and trade secrets; right of publicity; basic copyright principles; protection 
of competitors and consumers against false advertising and unfair or deceptive 
practices under the Federal Trade Commission Act, the Trademark Act, and state 
unfair trade and consumer protection statutes; price and service discrimination 
under the Robinson-Patman Act and state legislation. Credit may not be earned 
for both Law 404 and 474 tion) (Spring 
Regulated Industries (2 or 3) Pierce 
Substantive problems of business regulation in terms of natural monopolies, 


licensed industries, health, safety, and rate regul 


include the impact of regulation upon 


ition. Typical problems raised 
vior, the 
'cts of judicial and legislative review 


inagement and market beh 


i the eff 


uses of economic evidence, an 


(Examination) (Spring—day) 

Food and Drug Law (2) Levine, Safir 
Consideration of the standards of federal law applicable to the c mpositional and 
representational elements of foods, drugs, med 
sions of the Federal Food, Dru 


1ecdical devices, and cosmetics. Provi 


g, and Cosmetic Act, their development, applica 
tion, and judicial and administrative interpretation. (Research paper or examina 
tion) (Spring—evening) 

Health Care Law (2 or 3) Budetti 
Survey of the history, structure, and « yperation 
and related legal and policy issues. Stud 


of the health care delivery system, 
gain familiarity with the 
particularly with respect to the 


concepts and terms of health care delivery 
design, finance, and administration of curre: 
(Examination or examination and research paper) (Fall—day) 

Print Media Law (2) Dienes 
Study of the text, historical origin, and theoretical foundation of the Press Clause 
and of the role played camination of the 


X and proposed arrangements 


| by the mass media in modern society. E 
common law and constitutional protection accorded mass media publishing in 
areas such as libel law, the law of privacy, and liability for physical, emotional, or 
economic harm. The legal status of newsgathering, incuding problems of jour 
nalist's privilege and access to information possessed by government. Possible 
other topics: a right of access to the media, the student press, the press in other 


countries, restraints on press solicitation, advertising and promotion, and the 
press and national security. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 

Electronic Media Law (2) Barron 
Study of the origins and development of electronic media and an examination of 
the continuing debate over regulation and deregulation of bri yadcasting. The 


allocation of the broadcasting spectrum, lic ensing and licensing renewals, and 
regulation of programming content. Problems posed by concentration of media 
ownership and the efforts to promote minority participation in ow nership and 
management of broadcasting. The relation of government to public (noncom 
mercial) broadcasting. The development of cable television and problems in 
regulation and deregulation, including issues of jurisdiction franchising, syndi 
cation or programming, regulation of content control, and mandatory public 
access. The emergence of new communications technologies and the legal 
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problems they pose. (Examination or research paper with permission of the 
instructor) (Spring—day 

Telecommunications Law (2) Brands 
Federal regulation of the broadcasting, cable, and telephone industries. Topics 
include the licensing process; content regulation and political broadcasting 
rules; structural re gulat tion of the broadcasting industry; cable franchising; rules 
governing the relationship between the cable and broadcasting industries; FCC 
and judicial responses to the growth of competition in the telephone industry; 
and the divestiture of AT&T. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 

Legislation (2 or 3) J. Schwartz, Cacozza 
Legislative process and the construction and legal effect of statutes. Topics that 
may be considered include representational structures, lobbying, judicial review, 
direct democracy, legislative fact-finding and drafting, and the preparation 
and significance of legislative history. This course is a prerequisite to several 
advanced public law courses. (Examination) (Fall—day and evening) 
Legislative Analysis and Drafting (2) P. Smith, Bergman, Goodloe 
Instruction in the basic skills necessary for translating the specific: ations of the 
policymaker into legislation. Topics include determining policy objectives and 
an appropriate legislative scheme for their achievement; an overview of the 
legislative process; typical provisions in legislation; organizational issues 1 
drafting; and the structural component of legislation. Enrollment is limite‘ 
(Drafting assignments) (Fall and spring—evening) 

Government Lawyering Seminar (2 or 3) Nolan 
Focus on a range of topics unique to government or government litigation, 
including conflict of interest regulations and other ethical rules. Litigation topic? 
may include sovereign immunity, litigating and settlement authority, inter 
governmental and executive discovery privileges and problems, remedies, anc 
misconduct defenses against government Apart from litigation, topics may in 
clude access rights and exemptions under the Freedom of Information, Privacy: 
Sunshine, and Federal Advisory Committee Acts, civil service regulations anc 
federal employee rights, the federal budget process, congressional oversight anc 
investigatory authority, and executive regulatory oversight. Enrollment is lim 
ited. (Research paper) (Spring—day) 

Local Government Law (2) 

Decision-making processes in metropolitan and other municipal-level gover™ 
ments; types and objectives of city, county, and special-function local govern 
ment units; intra- and intergovernmental relations; initial organization 4% 
changes in form and function of local governments; personnel matters; loc? 
legislative and administrative authority and processes; financial processes; 0" 
ernmental vs. proprietary functions; responsibility in tort; insurance issue» 
introduction to community planning; extraterritorial powers; joint-power agree 
ments and compacts. (Examination) 

Public Law Seminar (2 or 3) The rnburgh 
Selected topics in public law to be announced at the time of registration 
Enrollment is limited. (Research paper) evening) 


Environmental Law 


430 


Environmental Law (2 or 3) Geltman, Turley 
An introduction to the basic theories and statutes of environmental law, designe 
to develop an equal understanding of why and how environmental activity P 
regulated. There will be heavy focus on the reasons for regulation and the 
theories behind environmental protection. These theoretical foundations ré inge 
from the economic school to the “eco-centric” school. The course begins wil? * à 
discussion of common law remedies for environmental injuries such as nuisé ince 
and torts remedies. Turning to the regulatory alterna ative, the course will focus 0" 
a single primary command and control st tute, t he Clean Air Act, to emphasiZe 
the pr mum il and legal issues surrounding the regulation of the environment 
Other statutes, including the National Environmental Protection Act (NEPA); t Y 
Clean Water Act (CWA); and the Comprehensive Environment: il Response, Com 
pensation, and Liability Act (CERCLA) will also be discussed to a lesser extent Not 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


for credit toward an LL.M. in environmental law. (Examination) (Fall day 
spring evening) 
432 Air Pollution Control I (2) Reitze 


An in-depth analysis of the Clean Air Act. Te pics include standard-setting, state 
implementation plans, acid rain controls, and CFC and global warming issues 
(Examination) (Fall—day; spring—evening) 

433 Air Pollution Control II (2) Reitze 
A continuation of Law 432 with emphasis on remedies and enforcement. The 
course covers record keeping, monitoring, inspections, administrative c mpli 
ance orders and penalties, civil penalties, and criminal penalties. The Emergency 
Planning and Community Right-to-Know Act, citizen suits, attorney fees, and 
blacklisting are covered. The use of taxes, market incentives, and product bans to 
protect the environment. Prerequisite: Law 432 or permission of instructor 
(Examination) (Spring—day) 

434 Water Pollution Control (2) Grumbles 
Introduction to water pollution control and the Clean Water Act, with emphasis 
on water quality requirements and policies affecting industrial, municipal, and 
agricultural/development interests. Related federal laws and policies involving 
wetlands, watersheds, coastal pollution, oil spills, and groundwater. (Examina 
tion) (Fall—evening) 

436 Water Resources Law (2) Wood, Muys 
Federal and state powers over water; riparian and prior appropriation doctrines 
Federal permit programs and wetland protection. Environmental problems 
concerning water quantity. Recommended as an introductory course. (Examina 
tion) (Spring—evening) 

438 Energy Law (2 or 3) Hollis, Benkin 
Survey of federal regulation of the major energy industries Emphasis on federal 
controls affecting the natural gas, coal, oil, synthetic fuel, and electric industries 
The course approaches energy regulation from a statutorv and case standpoint, 
and also deals with practical, procedural issues. Enrollment is limited to 35 
students. Recommended for third-year students. (Examination) (Fall evening) 

440 Natural Resources Law I (2) Dreher 
Introduction to federal public lands and their multiple commodity uses: forestry, 
grazing, water, mining. Principles of congressional and state authority over these 
lands. The recreational and preservationist uses of public lands. The Wilderness 
Act, National Park legislation and similar laws. Federal wildlife refuges and 
wildlife funding laws. Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act. NEPA, Endangered 
Species Act. Marine mammal protection. International, federal, and state enforce 
ment of wildlife laws. Class focus on topical case studies and statutorv materials 


Recommended as an introductory course. (Examination) (Fall and spring- 
evening) 
441 Natural Resources Law II (2) Page 


Study of the recreational and preservationist uses of public lands from the 
perspective of ecosystem management as an appropriate legal and managerial 
tool. The Surface Mining Control and Reclamation Act and the Endangered 
Species Act along with other laws regulating wildlife management will be exam 
ined. (Examination) (Fall—day spring—evening) 

442 Control of Solid and Hazardous Wastes Hourclé, M. Strand, 
(RCRA & CERCLA) (2) Gutter, Lowrance 
Analysis of the federal and state laws and regulatory schemes relating to the 
control of toxic and hazardous substances. The Resource Conservation and 
Recovery Act and the Comprehensive Environmental Response, Compensation, 
and Liability Act (“Superfund”) are examined. (Hourclé, Strand—focus on RCRA 
and CERCLA issues faced by federal facilities) (Research paper) (Fall—day 
spring—evening ) 

444 Regulation of Pesticides and Industrial Fleuchaus 

Chemicals (FIFRA & TSCA ) (2) 

Examination of federal regulation of pesticides and industrial chemicals The 

portion of the course pertaining to pesticides focuses on the Federal Insectic ide 

Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act (FIFRA) and the Federal Food Drug, and Cos 

metic Act (FFDCA): how risk assessment is used in the registration and cancella 

tion of pesticides under FIFRA and tolerance setting under FFDCA. The second 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 
portion of the course focuses on the Toxic Substances Control Act (TSCA) and 
how it affects commercial production, processing, distribution, and use of chem 
icals. (Examination) (Fall—evening 
$46 Nuclear Energy Law (2) Malsch 


Analysis of the legal framework for regulation of nuclear energy in the l nited 
States and for dealing with proliferation of nuclear weapons abroad Discussion 
of substantive technical and px licy issues relating to nuclear power reactor safety, 
disposal of radioactive waste, and safeguarding nuclear installations agé ainst 
domestic nuclear terrorism. Focus of the legal discussion is on the U.S. Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission. Includes such topics as federal preemption, impact ol 
the National Environmental Policy Act of 1969, conduct of adjudicatory hearings 
under the Administrative Procedure Act, compensation for injuries from nuc lear 
accidents, and prelicensing antitrust reviews. (Research paper) (F all- 
evening) 

448 Occupational Safety and Health Legislation (2) 

The Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970 and related legislation. (Short 
papers) 

449 Toxic Tort Litigation (2) Hicks 
The use of common law remedies to compensate those injured by diseases 
caused by toxins and characterized by long latency periods and, usually, 1 rela 
tively low levels of exposure. Insurance, workers compensation, and evidentiary 
issues. (Examination) (Fall—day) 

450 Federal Facilities Environmental Law Issues (2) 
Analysis of the legal framework governing environmental law compliance 
federal facilities. Review of a wide 1 ange of environmental, fiscal, and other laws 
that uniquely regulate federal installations and operations. Topics include the 


National Environment al Policy Act, statutes governing management and conser 
in 


Hourcle 
at 


vation of federal property, expenditure of federal funds, public involvement 
federal environmental decision making, federal—state sovereignty issues, federa 
agency litigation, and professional responsibility issues. Prerequisite or conc ur 
rent enrollment: Law 432, 434, and 442. (Problem assignments) 
(Spring—day ) 

452 Environmental Issues in Business Transactions (2) Geltman 
Focus on aspects of environmental law of particular concern to lawyers hé andling 
business transactions. Topics covered will include corporate environment 
audits, securities disclosure issues, lender liability, environmental liability ff 

purchases of stock or corporate assets, environmental problems of real est ate 
transactions, partnership liability, bankruptcy issues, and insurance coverage !0! 
environmental liabilities. Prerequisite: Law 430 or equivalent. (Examiné ation) 
(Spring—day) 

454 International Environmental Law (2) Petsonk, Sheehan, Campbell 
Environmental law of the Unite d States, f re ign and — environmental law 
of Japan, and internati European community The 
course considers differe nces in implement: ition and enforceme nt of domestt 
environmental law under the federal system of government in the United St ates 
and the central system of government in Japan as well as differences in imple 
mentation and enforcement of domestic and international environmental law In 
comparing domestic and international environmental laws, toxic substance ane 

pesticide legislation in the United States, Japan, and the European Union " 


covered. (Research paper) (Fall and spring—evening) 
cC E cussy 
456 Environmental Planning (2) Kuss 
Impact of environmental laws on government decision making, including admi? 


istrative law issues, comprehensive transportation planning, the National Env! 
ronmental Policy Act, historic preservation, er aer protection, the Coastā, 
Zone Management Act, wetland protection, farmland protection, the Endange ree 
Species Act and other wildlife issues, mitigation of environmental impacts, role o 
governmental policies relating to the environment, legislative issues, and state 
environmental laws. (Hourclé—focus on environmental planning issue: :s faced b! 
federal facilities) (Examination) (Fall —evening) 

458 Environmental Negotiations (2) Rogers, juni 
Survey of negotiations and related dispute resolution techniques in e -nvironmen 

tal matters, including those related to multi-party matters. Students complete 


462 


404 


465 


466 


468 
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interactive environmentally oriented negoti 


tion and mediation exercises both 
in and outside of class. Prerequisite: completion of at least six hours of environ 


mental law courses. Credit may not be earned for both Law 458 and 648 
(Simulation and short papers) (Spring—evening) 
Law, Science, and Technology Seminar (2) Ehrlich 


Recipr« cal relationships between law and science; abs« rpuon of scientific con 
cepts into substantive law through adjudication, legislation, and rule-making 
tec iniques < and proced ures used in né andling devel ping, and deciding Scientific 
issues. (Research paper) (Spring—day) 

Environmental Crimes (2 Turley, Mushal 
Focus on the environmental criminal provisions of the various federal statutes 
including the "mechanics" of a federal invest 


igation and prosecution of an 
environmental felon as well as the rationale for criminal penalties in the environ 
mental area. Students work on limited litigation projects Students who complete 
this course are eligible to enroll in Law 465, where they would work exclusivelv 
on litigation or legislative projects with the instructor. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: Law 430. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 

Environmental Crimes Project (1 or 2) Turley 
Focus on litigation and legislative projects relating to environmental crime 
Students work on federal or state legislation to enhance both the existing 


environmental criminal laws and the resources available for their enforcement 
Students also work with the instructor on developing environmental criminal 
cases around the country. Prerequisite: Law 430 and 464. The instructor's ap 
proval is required for enrollment. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is 
given for this course. (Writing and project assignments) (Spring) 
Environmental Law Seminar (2) Page 
Selected tc pics in environment. il law to be an nounced at the time of registration 
May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. Enrollment is limited. For 
LL.M. students; J.D. students may enroll only with permission of the environmen 
program director. (Research paper) (Fall—evening; spring—day) 
Clinical Studies in Environmental Law (1, 2, 3, or 4) Reitze 
The student works on a project in the environmental law field under the 
supervision of both the faculty director of the program and a lawyer practicing 
environmental law. The project may involve working with a government agency 
a congressionz al committee, a private practitioner, or a nonprofit public interest 
environmental organization Achoolasi on to the course is limited to LL.M. students 
with permission of the environmental law program director. Students may earn 
no more than a total of 4 credit hours for this course. The grade CR (Credit) or Nc 
(No Credit) is given for this course. Five hours of work per week are required for 
each credit (Fall and spring—day; summer ) 


Intellectual Property Law 


470 


Patent Law (2 or 3) Wegner 
An overview of re atent law de signed i for students w ithout a patent t bac kground, 
including those without a technical bac kground. Analysis of t he goals and costs of 
the patent law system. Topics include patentability requirements, infringement, 
remedies, patent prosecution issues, and patent transactions. (Examina- 
tion) (Fall—evening) 

Copyright Law (2 or 3) Schechter, Oman, Oler 
Historical background and general survey; how copyright is secured and main 
tained; subject matter of copyright; scope of protection; duration, renewal, and 
termination of transfers; jurisdiction and remedies; contracts and combinations. 
including compulsory licenses and performing rights societies; other doctrines 
neighboring on copyright; international aspects of copyright, including the 
Berne convention and other treaties on copyright and related subjects. (Examina 
tion) (Fall—evening; spring—day) 

Trademark Law (2) Samuels 
Procedural and substantive law on use, registration, and protection of trade 
marks, including the registration procedure in the U.S. and fi reign offices. The 
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law of domestic and foreign licensing and franchising arrangements relating t° 
trademarks. Credit may not be earned for both Law 404 and 474. (Examina 
tion) (Fall—evening) 

Patent Policy and Practice (2) Griffen 
Patent practice issues, with emphasis on policy considerations. The course bs 
taught from the perspective of electronics cases, including claim « raftsmanship 
and consequences. (Examination) (Spring, even years—evening) 
Licensing of Intellectual Property Rights (2) Wegner, Gamerman 
The legal context of licensing situations; rights and duties of parties to license 
appropriate terms and conditions in contracts; antitrust and misuse constraints, 
including international considerations for Europe and Japan; and selecte¢ 
policy and practice considerations in international licensing (Examina 
tion) (Spring—evening) 

Chemical and Biotech Patent Law (2) 

"ublic policy and practice considerations relating to patenting biotechr 
and chemical inventions with in-depth treatment of unique practice areas Open 
to LL.M. students; J.D. students may enroll only with the prior permission of t he 


YologY 


instructor. (Examination ) 
) 


Patent Enforcement (2) Lupo, Tanguay 
Patent litigation for those who may wish to specialize in general litigation with 
occasional handling of patent cases, as well as for those interested in a pi arent 
solicitation career. Focuses on a rounded understanding of policy and practice 
considerations in the enforcement of patents. (Examination) (Spring~ 

evening) 
Computer Law (2) Stern 
A patent side perspective on computer and electronics issues with a compar: ative 
and international focus. Attention to public policy and practice issues relating V 
software and semiconductor chips; patent vs copyri gl Yt VS. Sui generis protection 
debate for software pas ction, both domestically and internationally; considera 
tion of relevant intellectual property treaties. Patent background is helpful but 
not required. Open to LLM. students; J.D. students may enroll only with permis 

sion of the instructor Research paper) (opring—evening) 

) Adler, Kusha? 
voint, 


Biotechnology Patent Policy (2 


Examination of biotechnology patent issues from a public policy stá ndr 
including ethical questions concerning patenting of f life forms; the human 8* 
nome patenting controversy; international and comparative concerns, including 
release of micro-organism deposits to the public; and ownership of biotechno 

ogy and pharmaceutical interventions including the AZT-AIDS controversy 
Initial sessions will provide information necessary for students with neither 4 

patent nor technical background; later sessions will focus on student research 

(Research paper) (Summer) 


Japanese Patent Policy (2) Yam: guchi 
prepared 


Consideration of a 1993 GAO report on Japanese intellectual property 

for the U.S. Senate; allegations of unfair Japanese patent practices considere. 
from various standpoints, including compliance with the Paris Convention an^ 
other treaties, as well as bilateral and multilateral reforms, including P* arent 
harmonization. (Research paper) (Summer) 

International and Comparative Patent Law (2) Kushan, poland 
A study of patent reform issues including domestic patent reform legislation í ant 


ongoing harmonization treaty discussions under y k ); review of selecte d topl 


"y 
with comparative study from viewpoint of Japan, the United States, and Europe 
(Research paper) (Spring—evening) 


i : 1 
Intellectual Property Antitrust Seminar (2) Zimmerman, Gotts, paldi: 


Domestic and international concerns relating to antitrust and fair trade, with 
emphasis on U.S., European, and Japanese models. Consideration of basic yf ; 
o! 


lectual property principles in patents, trademarks, and copyrights necessary 
application of antitrust principles Advanced understanding of antitrust law 15 
prerequisite unless waived by the instructor. Enrollment is limited. (Res a 


paper) (Spring—day; summer) 


196 Intellectual Property Law Seminar (2 Adler, Passeri, Wegner, Luo, 


sun, Thomas, Linck, Chambers 


In-depth study of current topics of 1 mization, Japanese and Euro 


pean patent infringement cases, compé 


statutory changes). Open to LL.M. students; J.D 


sis of U.S. law (and proposed 


iy enroll only with the 
prior permission of the instructor. (Fall and spr 


198 Intellectual Property Issues Short Seminar 


This course will be offered periodically 


evening) 
Wegner 


1 concer ated series of seven two 


hour lectures given over a period of 


ximately three to four weeks. T 


e 

t 

seminar will be taught jointly by a leader in the field from E urope or Asia and a 
host professor from the National Law Center Specific topics will be announced 
(Research paper) 

Government Contract Law 

500 Government Contracts (3 J. Schwartz 

Survey of the basic principles of gover 'rocurement, including the powers 


and limitations on ; 


wues entering into contracts, the 


respective roles of the three branches of government in the process, the proc 


ising 
avaliable for aispute resolution 


esses Of contract formation and administrat the resoluuon of disputes 


various foru 


Although the focus of this course is pr 


out of both processes, and th 


Í iarily on federal government procure 
ment, there will be some consideration of state 


1 local government contracting 


and may be some coverage of procu 


her nations or international 


organizations. This course covers some of the material covered in Law 502 and 


503, but at an introductory level. Not « pen to st s in the LL.M. program in 
government procurement law. (Examination and probiem assignments ) 


(Spring—day ) 


502 Formation of Government Contracts (4) Lees, Miller 
Survey of the law pertaining to government procurement, including an analysis 
of the unique features of government contrac ung and a discussion of the func 
uons of Congress, the executive branch, and the courts in the procurement 
process Tt € course focuses on the contract forr ation process, includ 1g tec h 
niques for awarding contracts and litigation and protests involving awards 
(Examination and problem assignments) (Fall- -evening) 

503 Performance of Government Contracts (4) Lees, Miller 


Discussion of the substantive problems t 


most frequently arise during the 
pertormance of government contracts. Inte rpretation of specifications and the 
most generally used contract clauses; analvsis of the rights of the parties when 
performance in accordance with the terms of the contract is not obtained 
Analysis of the methods that can be use 


1 by the parties to a government contract 
to obtain legal relief, including detailed coverage of the disputes procedure 


actions for breach of contract, and forms of equitable and extraordinary relief 


(Examination and problem assignments) Spring—evening ) 
506 Government Contracts Cost and Pricing (2) Knight 
Legal aspects of government contract accounting 


principles and allowability of 
costs. Cost accounting standards and cost allocation issues Negotiation of cost, 
profit, and price. Disclosure of cost accounting data. (Problem assignments) 
(Fall—evening) 
508 Comparative Public Procurement (2) 
A comparative study of laws, regulations, and procedures dealing with public 
procurement; examination of special problems encountered in business deal 
ings with sovereign states; analysis of contract formation, performance, and 
dispute resolution processes; consideration of influence of international rgani 
zations such as the European Union (EU), United Nations Commission on 
International Trade Law (UNCITRAL), General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT), financing institutions, and professional organizations; identification of 
differences between national and international procurement practices. Prerequi 
site Or concurrent registration: Law 500, 502 or 520, or permission of instructor 
(Problem assignments) 


509 


510 


520 
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Government Contracts Seminar (2) Lees, Miller, Hourclé 
} 


Research and discussion of selecte areas. (Research paper) 

(Fall—evening; spring—day and evening) 

Clinical Studies in Government 

Contracts Law (2, 3, or 4) 

Students work on a project in the government contracts field under the supere 
en 


a 


Lees, J. Schwartz 


sion of the faculty directors of the program and a lawyer practicing governm 
contract law. The project may involve working with a government agency, 
congressional committee, a private practitioner, or a nonprofit public interest 
ion to the course is limited to LL.M. students and require 
program. The grade CR (Credit) 0! 


hours of work per week are require 


organization. Ad 


approval of one of the facul 
NC (No Credit) is giver 


for each credit. (Fall and spring 


yr this course. Fi 


International Law 


International Law (3 or 4) Buergenthal, Singer, Highet 
Introductory survey of the legal system governing relations among states and its 
expansion to non-state actors, such as internatic nal organizations, natural and 
juridical individuals, indigenous groups, and proto-states. Analysis of the sources 
tion of customary norms and technique? 


of international law, including the forn 
of treaty interpretation; the application and enforcement of international law in 
domestic courts, international tribunals, organizations, and diplomacy; d yctrines 
of jurisdiction and immunities; the impact of emerging states and new technolo 
loctrine; the use of force; human rights; constitutional aspects of inter 
law; and recurring political and jurisprudential issues. (Examination/ 


gies on 
national 
(Fall—day and evening; spring—dz 
International Business Transactions (3) Spanogle, P. Fitzgerald 
ting to characteristic forms of international transactk yn» 


U.S. law and practice rel 

- irai 
including the transnational sale of goods (the law governing the documenta! 
sale, various forms of letters of credit, commercial terms and insurance); the 


export of technology through franchising, distributorship, and licensing con 
tracts; and the export of capital through the establishment, operation, and 
withdrawal of foreign direct investment. The impact of relevant internation® 
organizations and/or emerging substantive international commercial law (e.£ 


} 5 
the United Nations Convention on Contracts for the International Sale of GOO* 
15€ 


and other treaties on international negotiable instruments, international le 
1 
financing, and international factoring). Specialized problems in the neg ytiatio! 


and drafting of international contracts. (Examination) (Fall—day; spring 


evening) 
International Commercial Law (2) Spanogle 
The study of international transactions for the purchase, sale, payment for, and 
financing of goods, as governed by the U.N. Convention on Contracts tor the 
International Sale of Goods and other multilateral treaties on international least 


financing, factoring, commercial paper, and fund transfers. The substantive provi 


, : ; Anus 
sions of these treaties, the process by which they are developed, and the variou 


1 1 1 ` J 
interpretive approaches available under different legal regimes will be cons" 


e í 
ered. Prerequisite: Law 522 or permission of the instructor. (Examination * 
research paper with permission of the instructor) (Spring—day) 
Regulation of Foreign Trade (2) Spanoglé 


Study of domestic and international laws and institutions governing foreig? 
trade. Included are the legal consequences of U.S. participation in the GATI 
UNCTAD, and other international forums; laws regulating customs and taritis 
government procurement, subsidies, dumping, unfair foreign trade practice 
disruptive imports under the escape clause, East- West trade, the generalize“ 


1 : yrt 
system of preferences, most favored nation treatment, exports under the Exp* : 


1 

Administration Act, and foreign assets control; the impact of Friendship Con 
merce, and Navigation treaties. Specialized problems in regulating Lx y cott 
§ [ f f g 

foreign corrupt practices, and restrictive business practices Prerequisite a 
ed 


concurrent registration: Law 522; permission of instructor may be substitul 


(Examination) (Fall—evening) 
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528 International Litigation (2) Highet 
Study of the history, forms, progress, problems, and future of interstate. third 
party dispute resolution. Examination of basic issues and principles of public 
international litigation and arbitration between governments and between a 
government and a private entity. Investigation of the guiding principles and 
essential elements of conducting litigation in the arena of public international 
law and with state parties through in-de 


1 examination of leading cases before 
the International Court of Justice. Problems of mixed and interstate arbitration, 
both ad boc and institutional Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law 520 
for post-J.D. students, permission of instructor may be substituted. (Examina 
tion) (Fall—day) 

530 International Organizations (2 or 3) Singer 

Analysis of characteristic legal issues ar ising out of the creation and operation of 

organizations of nation states. Included are issues of legal personality, treaty 

making and norm creation, privileges and immunities, membership, dispute 
settlement, and withdrawal. Exemplary problems in distinct institutional settings, 
including the United Nations, the International Labour ¢ Irganization, the Inter 
national Civil Aviation Organization, the Organization of Economic Co )pera 

tion and Development, the International Monetary Fund, and inter-American 
organizations. (Examination or research paper with permission of the instruc 

tor) (Fall—day) 

Comparative Law (3) 

Comparison of the world's major legal systems: civil, common, Islamic. and 

socialist. Consideration of the history and sources of law of each and a review 

concentrating on the civil law system, of hallmark institutions, the role of lawvers, 

procedure, and selected substantive legal issues Emphasis on issues and prob 

lems ofthe international lawyer. including conflicts among and harmonization of 

the legal systems, the migration of legal ideas, and pleading and proving foreign 

law. (Examination; research paper with permission of the instructor) 
(Spring—day) 

534 Law of the European Union (2) Schneebaum 
Study of the European Union's law-making structure and substantive doctrines of 
EU law (e g., antitrust, insider trading, director liability, unionization workers 
rights, and transborder data flow). (Examination or research paper with permis- 
sion of the instructor) (Spring—evening) 

536 Law of Japan (2) Grier 
An introduction to the constitutional structure of Japan, including political 
institutions and the judicial system, the legal profession, criminal law, domestic 
relations, business organizations, commercial law, administrative regulation, 
taxation, dispute resolution, intellectual property, restrictive business practices, 
and trade. (Examination or research paper with permission of the instructor) 
(Fall—day) 

538 Immigration Law (2) Grussendorf 
Law and practice under the McCarran- Walter Act, inve ving questions of immi 
gration, emigration, expatriation, nationality, and naturalization. Consular, Immi 
gration and Naturalization Service, and Labor Department practice. Enrollment is 
limited. (Examination)  (Fall—day) 

540 Refugee and Asylum Law Seminar (2) Grussendorf 
Selected topics from the areas of international law pertaining to the protection of 
refugees and domestic law of political asylum. Enrollment is limited. (Research 
paper) (Spring—day) 

542 International Banking (2) Hassan 
Study ofthe legal aspects of international banking and finance, including interna 
tional laws and regulations concerning the structure and transactions of interna 
tional banks and institutions. Topics include the institutional legal, and regula 
tory framework for international commercial banking and devek pment finance 
the emerging rules regarding international trade in financial servic es; interna 
tional supervision of banking activities and regulation of banking transactions; 
contractual instruments for international financial transactions; and international 
debt and development crisis Prerequisite: Law 522 or permission of the instruc- 
tor. (Examination or research paper with permission of the instructor) 

(Spring—day) 
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Foreign Direct Investment (2) Freilich 


An examination of the legal, business, and financial problems involved in invest 
ing across national borders. Focuses on the strategies and techniques for struc 
turing and financing such investments and on the framework of regulation that 
affects such investments. The analysis will include U.S. regulation of foreign 
investors, different types of foreign regulation of U.S. investments, and interna 
tional controls on domestic regulation of foreign investment through treaties and 
conventions. Both actual and hypothetical transnational investments will be used 
to illustrate recurrent issues. A mock negotiation may be included. Prerequisite 
Law 522 or permission of the instructor. (Research paper or examina 
tion) (Fall—evening) 

International Law of Human Rights (3 or 4) Buergenthal 
An overview of international and regional human rights instruments and institu 
tions, focusing on the manner in which the United Nations, Inter-American, 
European, and African human rights systems seek to protect individual an¢ 
group rights. Examination of the problems these systems have enc yuntered in 
discharging their mandate and exploration of ways to strengthen international 
and regional governmental and nongovernmental efforts in the human rights 
field. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law 520; for post-J.D. students, 
permission of instructor may be substituted. (Examination) (Fall—day) 

Air and Space Law (2) 

Study of the development of international law related to the use of air space and 
outer space; analysis of-air and space treaties in force; the role of various 
intergovernmental and nongovernmental international organizations; consid 
eration of special problems such as liability resulting from space activities, space 
technology and arms control, and pollution and contamination of outer space 
earth resources, sensing, etc. Enrollment limited to 25 students. Prerequisite Of 
concurrent registration: Law 520; for post-J.D. students, permission of instructor 
may be substituted. Credit may not be earned for both Law 548 and 55! 
(Research paper) 

Law of the Sea (2) 

International law related to the use of ocean space. Development of inter national 
law concerning internal waters, territorial sea, contiguous zone, high sea» 
continental shelf, fisheries, exclusive economic zone, maritime boundaries, m 
rine environment, marine scientific research, deep seabed, and settlement ° 
disputes. Current legal and policy issues associated with these areas. Prerequisit€ 
or concurrent registration: Law 520; for post-J.D. students, permission of instruc 
tor may be substituted. Credit may not be earned for both Law 550 and 551 
International Law of Territory (2) Highet 
Study of the nature, importance, and implications of international law of ter"! 
tory. Analysis of basic international law principles relating to territory, including 
what territory is and what forms it can take, how it is acquired, how it is lost, how 
it is marked and divided, and how it is affected by history. Examination of class! 


international law cases concerning territorial disputes, and discussion of the 
importance of the c ncept of territory in the devel ypment of public internatk na 
law generally. Exploration of future implications, including those of territoria 


change on self-determination and human rights, and study of current and futur 
Yet 


hot spots." Students who earn credit for Law 551 may not earn credit for eit 
Law 548 or 550. (Examination)  (Spring—day) 


Law of War (2) 


I 
Human rights law in international and internal armed conflict, examining T 
f Wa 


parks 


origins of the law of war, the 1949 Geneva Conventions for the Protection 0 
Victims, the Geneva Protocols of 1977, the 1980 Geneva Conventional Weapo™ 
Convention, other treaties and customary international law relating to means ant 
methods of warfare, the role of the International Committee of the Red Cros 
war crimes and enforcement mechanisms, and current problems in the regu? 
tion of hostilities. Prerequisite: Law 520. (Research paper) (Spring evening/ 
International Law, Ethics, and Conflict (2) Powers 
Introduction to norms of international law and major Western moral tradition’ 
that govern conflict among and within states. Topics include the U.N framewor* 
for the peaceful settlement of disputes, collective security, and peacekeeping 
individual and collective self-defense; intervention on behalf of self-determina 
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tion and human rights; arms control and disarmament: and the laws governing 
the conduct of war and the means of enforc ing these laws. Topics are discussed 
with special attention to their application in recent conflicts (Examination) 
(5pring—evening) 

International Criminal Law (2) stewart 
Study of selected issues attending the application of criminal law across interna 
tional boundaries. Topics may include war crimes, terrorism, narc tics traffick 
ing, money laundering, business fraud, extraditic n, and the recognition of for 
eign penal judgments. Prior enrollment in Law 520 is recommended but not 
required. (Examination or research paper with permission of the instructor) 
(Spring—evening) 

International Arbitration (2) Ristau 
Survey of arbitration and related mechanisms of dispute resolution in the inter 
national legal system that arise out of commercial, financial, and governmental 
transactions. Analysis of the arbitration agreement, the process of arbitration, and 


the enforcement of arbitral awards as well as the common principles governing 
the disposition of claims. Review of the various arbitral tribunals and their rules 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law 520 or 522: for post-J.D. students 
permission Of instructor may be substituted. (Examination) (Fall evening) 
International Negotiations (2) 

The art and science of international negotiations from a practitioner's perspec 
tive: analysis of the roles of the legislative and execut 

the inter- and intra-agency processes, inc luding | during, and post-negotia 
tion; impact of external influences; Panama Canal Treaties, Law of the Sea Treaty 
arms control negotiations, with a case study of the Philippines Base Negotiations 
Practical exercises in negotiations. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law 
520 or 522; for postJ.D. students, permission of instructor may be substituted 
(Research paper) 

Public International Law Seminar (2) Buergenthal 
Group study of contemporary problems in the theory ar 
tional law. Limited enrollment. Prerequisite: Law 520 or per 
(Research paper) (Spring—day) 

International Business Transactions Seminar (2) 
Group study of contemporary problems in international business law and prac 
tice. Limited enrollment. Prerequisite: Law 522 or permission of instructor 
(Examination or research paper with permission of the instructor) 

Human Rights Lawyering (2 or 3) Young 
Examination and assessment of the role of lawyers in the articulation and 
enforcement of international human rights law. Ti pics include theories and 
methods of investigation and fact-finding; interpretation and application of law 
choice of remedies and strategies for case devel pment; and the lawyer's unique 
role in nongovernmental organizations, especially in observing trials and elec 
tions and promoting the rule of law. Students may work with n Óngovernmental 
international human rights organizations on cases and projects, prepare pre 


' branches; examination of 


d practice of interna 
mission of instructor 


sentations on human rights procedures, and partic ipate in role plays. (Examina 
tion or research paper) (Spring—day) 


GW International Human Rights Law Program 


The courses in this section are available primarily through the Law Center's 


Summer p 


rogram on human rights law, offered in conjunction with the Universit, 


of Oxford and held on its campus. Selected courses may also be offered at the Law 


Center. In 


addition to the courses listed below, Law 546, International Lau of 


Human Rights, is also offered as part of the Oxford- GW program curriculum as 


Fundamer 


570 


uals of International Human Rights Lau 


The New Due Process (2) Steinhardt 
Examination of the increasingly articulate body of international human r ights law 
addressing the rights of individuals to equitable treatment at the hands of the 
state, including international standards regarding detention, arrest, bail, search 
| 


and seizure, punishment, and a range of fair trial rights, such as the right to 


v 
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Spec ial 
national 
npact ot 


counsel, the presumption of innocence, and standards of evidence 


topics include the rights of defendants and the rules of ev idence in inter 
tribunals, such as the Yugoslavian War Crimes Tribunal, as well as the it 


international norms in domestic criminal cases. (Examination) 


Comparative Human Rights Institutions (2) Buergenthal 
for the 


Examination of the distinctive features of the institutional arrangements 
protection of human rights in the United States and other countries and regions 
Emphasis on developments in the European Union, the Organization for Coop: 
eration and Security in Europe, and inter-American and African systems Topic 
to be covered include the availability of regional courts for hearing individua 
cases, documenting human rights violations, and monitoring elections ant 
human rights performance. (Examination) 
Human Rights and Refugee Law (2) 
Examination of the protection of refugees, asylum seekers, and the internal) 
displaced under the UN Refugee Convention and other internatic nal instru- 


phasis is placed on « snsidering the 


jing the 


Shacknove 


ments, regional accords, and national law. Em 
various conceptions of “refugee,” defining persecution, and understanc 
rights of asylum and nonexpulsion. Regional developments in Europe, Southeast 
Asia, and Africa are covered. The predicament of populations at risk, especially 
women and victims of war or conflict, is discussed. The consequences for the 
umanitarian intervention, safe havens, 49° 
artic ipation) 
Chinkin 
> of women 
Topic 


human rights of forced migrants of 
economic sanctions are analyzed. (Examination and class [ 
International Rights of Women (2) 

Examination of the international legal regime for the guarantee 
rights and why it has been inadequate for the protection of women 
include the evolution of the conventions of the rights and protection of women; 
gender-specific violence as a violation of human rights cultural variation and the 
treatment of women and development; and the risks faced by women refugees 
Consideration is given to the relationship between feminist theory and human 


rights law. (Examination) 

Human Rights Advocacy and Dissemination (2) Blum 
This course offers students the opportunity to develop skills in human rights 
advocacy and dissemination. Through the use of simulation exercises, such asthe 
preparation of petitions to regional and international human rights bodies: 
country condition reports in support of litigation in national courts, and applica 
tions for refugee status, students engage in critical analysis of the methods ane 
strategies for human rights advocacy at the local, national, regi nal, and interna- 
tional levels. Emphasis is also placed on the training of officials in human rights 
standards and the dissemination of such information to the general public 
Students who receive credit for Law 570 may not enroll in this course. ( simula 
uon exercises and C lass partic 1patic n) 
Individual and Group Rights (2) 
Study of the legal instruments that protect the rights of indiv iduals and g! 
and the jurisprudential bases of those instruments. Emphasis on the legal i 
that arise under treaties and customary international law as ethnicity come 
play an important role in post-Cold-War politics and the workings of ae 
national organizations. The differing jurisprudential appre aches of natural law, 
liberal individualism, and communitarianism to the rights of person? " 
groups—especially minorities and indigenous peoples Attention will be given ^ 
the question of whether modern representative democracies are capable < 


; ; J 
Eide, Buerge ntha 
roup* 
gsue> 


es to 


protecting minorities and cultural variation. (Examination) 
Humanitarian Law and Populations at Risk (2) 

Study of the evolution of the laws of war from the seventeenth cent ah 
the Geneva Conventions and the war crimes jurisprudence of the late went 
century, with primary emphasis on populations at risk in times of war, including 
civilians and prisoners of war. Examination of the application of ¢ ustomary aa 
conventional law principles to current conflicts, e.g., the former Yugoslav" 
Somalia, and Iraq. Emphasis on the extent to which humanitarian law constrà, 4 
the actions of international actors, including the United Nations, NATO, and the 
European Union, in their various peace keeping functions (Examination) 


ry throug) 
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Law and Other Disciplines 


590 Jurisprudence (2 or 3) Galston, Tuttle 


594 


595 


598 


600 


602 


604 


Basic jurisprudential concepts; nature of law; development of legal institutions 
jurisprudential schools—natural law, analytical, historical, sociological, func 
tional; law and logic; law and justice; t 
administrative decision-making; impact of politics, economics, and scientific 


1e judicial process; legislative, executive, 


advance on legal systems; contemporary trends in jurisprudential thought. (Ex 
amination) (Fall—day and evening) 


Jurisprudence Seminar (2 or 3) Mitchell 
Selected topics in legal theory to be announced at the time of registration 
Enrollment is limited. (Research paper or examination) (Fall—day ) 


Professional Responsibility and Ethics Seminar (2) 

Selected topics in professional responsibility and ethics. Intensive study of 
questions of lawyer responsibility and etl 
moral philosophy. Prerequisite: Law 218. Enrollment is limited. (Research paper) 


cs raised by professional codes and 
American Legal History (2 or 3) Hamburger, Cottrol 
Philosophical and historical roots of the American Constitution, with considera 
tion of the writings of Locke, Hobbes, and Montesquieu; the natural law and social 
contract theories; and the application of these concepts in the debates surround 
ing the drafting and ratification of the Constitution. The degree to which these 
concepts have been reflected in decisions of the Supreme Court, with primary 
focus on the Marshall Court but considerati: 


1 also of more recent decisions 


(Examination or research paper with permission of the instructor) (Fall and 
spring—day ) 
Race, Racism, and American Law (3) Butler 


Examination of the influence of race and racism on the development of law in the 
United States. The use of law by legislatures and judges, both to enforce and to 
remedy racism in selected contexts, possibly including criminal justice, voting 
rights, public accommodations, education, employment, housing, free speech, 
and family law. The course will also consider the utility of critical race theory as a 
method of legal analysis. (Examination) (Fall—day) 

Law and Economics (2 or 3) 

An introduction to the main features of the “Law and Economics’ movement, 
with particular attention to the content, application, and criticisms of the Coase 
theorem. Topics include a brief review of essential aspects of price theory 
(including the concept of a competitive price equilibrium), an introduction to 
the principal notions of welfare optimality (including Pareto and Hicks—Kaldor 
efficiency), and the problems posed by externalities and public goods. Emphasis 
on some of the classical works in this field and applications to specific decisions 
Students are expected to have had some exposure to the basic techniques of 
economic analysis, at least at the level of a first undergraduate course in price 
theory. Prior enrollment in Law 604 is recommended for students with no 
previous exposure to economics. (Problem sets and/or take-home examina 

tion) (Spring—day) 

Public Economic Policy and the Law (2) D. Peterson 
Interrelation of law and economics in such subject-matter categories and deci 

sional contexts as economic regulation of industry, fiscal policy planning, gov 

ernment research and development practices, foreign trade and investment, and 
public spending priorities. (Research paper) (Spring—evening) 

Law and Accounting (2) 

Study of fundamental accounting principles with emphasis on corporation ac- 
counting; legal and accounting implications of specific items in financial state 

ments of corporations; inventory adjustments; corporate transactions, distribu 

tions, capital adjustments. Strongly recommended for students who have had no 
accounting. (Examination and problem assignments) 

Quantitative Analysis for Lawyers (2 or 3) 

Introductory course for lawyers that does not assume or require advanced 
mathematical skills. Application of non-legal methods of analysis in public policy 
problems with attendant evidentiary requirements, including the effective use of 
experts. Principal non-legal methods of policy analysis, including micro- 
economic analysis (basic price theory and industrial organization), financial 
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analysis (including the roles of financial institutions), and statistical analysis 
Introduction to basic analytic concepts and terminology/jargon, common appli 
cations of the analysis in the law, and practical problems of expert witnesses 
Topic coverage and emphasis will vary with the instructor; see special posting for 
the current semester 

Law and Literature (2) Schaller 
The law in literature and the law as literature. Themes include revenge and 
retribution, interpreting intent, and modern social currents. Readings are 
selected from Aeschylus, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dickens, Melville, Twain, Gals 
worthy, Kafka, and others. (Oral presentation and writing assignments.) 
(Fall—evening) 
Feminist Legal Theory (2) Ridder 
Law and society studied from the point of view of women. The course focuses on 
feminist jurisprudential treatment of gender and examines the prospects for Sex 
equality under the law. Enrollment is limited. (Research paper) (Spring- -day) 
Law and Psychiatry (2) Chambers 
Designed to expose the lawyer to basic constructs of psychiatry and psychology 
and to explore their implications in legal rules and practice. Psychiatrists 4% 
psychologists actively involved in teaching process. Topics include psychologi@ 
testing and other assessment techniques, psychiatric evaluations and reports, 
competency in civil and criminal contexts, criminal law matters (including 
criminal responsibility and dispositional issues), civil commitment, informe? 
consent, and guardianship. Commercial and educational movies are utilized tO 
illustrate psychiatric constructs and the workings of a particular mind Emphasis 
is given to the more easily observable mental conditions of dementia, depre? 
sion, and delirium in order to illustrate psychiatric diagnosis. There is ordinary 
at least one session in a mental institution. (Examination) (Fall—day) 
Law and Psychology (2) 

Study of the interaction between psychology and law. Issues include eyewitn 
identification; hypnotically induced testimony; polygraphs and lie detection. n 
general; jury selection; jury decision making (including the effects of jury 51% 
and unanimity requirements); death qualified juries; foreseeability; procedura 
justice; predicting dangerousness; judgments of responsibility; and battere 
woman syndrome. (Research paper) 

Medicine for Lawyers (2) 

Survey of the basic medical sciences and the rudiments of clinical medicine 4? 
encountered in the practice of law. Medical terminology, the disease proces» 
trauma, and industrial medicine. The application of this fundamental information 
is demonstrated in personal injury or negligence and malpractice litigation e 
well as in commitment and equitable proceedings. Emphasis on enabling U* 
lawyer to communicate most effectively with medical specialists. ( Examination 
Law and Medicine (2) | 
Defining and regulating the quality of health care; the tort liability of medica 
professionals and institutions; confidentiality, disclosure and informed consent 
tort reform; the structure of health services delivery; insurance options; prob 
lems of access and cost; antitrust issues; personhood, reproduction, human 
experimentation and patients’ rights; death, dying, advanced technology andt es 
limits of intervention; hard choices and public policy. (Examination or W riting 
assignments ) 


ess 


| Clinics and Outside Placement 


rax rl i 
Consumer Mediation Clinic (2 or 3) [zum 


Open to second- and third-year students (first-year students may participat" 
during the summer of their first year). Students act as neutral third parties W n 
help consumers and businesses resolve disputes by negotiating mutually agre“ 
able settlements. Students perform case intake, provide information and reler 
rals, and mediate assigned cases involving a variety of consumer issues (deb 
collection, credit problems, defective goods and services, home impre yvement 
contracts, etc.). Students develop problem-solving techniques as they apply loc? 
and federal consumer laws. Students must complete four hours of clinic work pet 
week for each credit earned (includes mandatory seminar) and must present a 
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brief paper analyzing one of their cases. Advanced students may have an 


)pot 
tunity to conduct mediation sessions for consumer cases filed in the D.C. Depart 


ment of Consumer and Regulatory Affairs Complaint Division. Students work 


under the guidance of a supervising attorney with the help of more experienced 


student directors who also provide administre 


e support. Permission of the 
instructor required prior to registration. The grade of H (Honors), P (Pass), LP 
(Low Pass), or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring) 
Small Business Clinic (2, 3, or 4) Jones 
Under the supervision of the instructor, students assist small businesses and 
nonprofit organizations with a wide variety of legal issues, including drafting 
incorporation and partnership papers (such as artic les of incorporation and 
bylaws), compliance with local licensing requirements, reviewing and drafting 
contracts and leases, advising on tax problems and related matters; 15-20 hours 
of work per week required. Prerequisite: Law 250 and 300 and permission of 
instructor. The grade of H (Honors), P ( Pass), LP (Low Pass), or NC (No Credit) is 
given for this course. (Fall and spring) 

Civil Litigation Clinic (4) Strand 
Open to third-year students. Participants represent indigent litigants in D.C 
Superior Court. Students are exposed to a range of cases in the Family Division 
(divorce, custody, child support, alimony), and the Civil Division (landlord 


tenant, small claims, negligence, consumer, property disputes). Work respon 
sibilities include client interviewing, investigation, settlement negotiations, draft 
ing of initial pleadings and motions, as well as conducting actual hearings and 
trials. Students must have 16 hours per week to devote to this clinic and must 
participate for both fall and spring semesters. Participation is by permission of 
the instructor; applications must be subn 


academic year. Prerequisite: Law 210, 2 


itted during the spring of the preceding 
2, 213, 230, and 360. Law 640 is strongly 
recommended. Four graded credits are awarded for each semester's work in this 


course. (Fall and spring) 

Federal, Criminal, and Appellate Clinic (4) Reiser 
Open to third-year students with permission of the instructor. Students must 
apply during the spring semester of the preceding year. Students develop both 
trial-level and appellate-level advocacy skills while working on actual cases. Trial 
work is done primarily in the U.S. District Court (D.C.) and includes interviewing 
and counseling, investigation, preparation of pleadings and discovery, and partic 
ipation in hearings and trials. Appellate work is primarily before the D.C. Court of 
Appeals and U.S. Court of Veterans Appeals. It includes review of the trial 
transcript, preparation of briefs, and oral argument. Students must devote ap 
proximately 16 hours per week to this course. A weekly seminar includes 
reading assignments, role-playing and other simulations, and written exercises 
Must be taken for 4 credits per semester for the full academic year. Prerequisite 


Law 210, 212, 230, and 360. (Fall and spring) 

Vaccine Injury Clinic (4) Meyers 
This clinic will allow approximately ten second- and third-year students, under 
faculty supervision, to represent individuals who have suffered serious vaccine 


related injuries and who are seeking damages in trial and appellate proceedings 
before the U.S. Court of Federal Claims. A weekly two-hour seminar will focus on 
multi-disciplinary (medical/legal) training in vaccine injury issues, and on law 

yering skills such as client interviewing and counseling and cross examination of 
medical experts. Students will also evaluate Claims Court's program as a model 
for tort reform. Students must devote approximately 16 hours per week to the 
clinic, and participate in both the fall and spring semesters. Four hours of graded 
credit are given for each semester. (Fall and spring) 

Domestic Violence Clinic (4) Meier 
Under faculty supervision, students represent battered women seeking protec 

tion orders or their enforcement and participate in an ongoing larger project 
aimed at reforming policies or practices of the justice system with respect to 
domestic violence. A required two-hour seminar focuses on domestic violence 
and the law, lawyering skills, and lawyering for system reform. Students should 
plan to devote 16 to 20 hours per week to the clinic. Enrollment is limited to 
approximately 10 students and participation is by permission of the instructor. 
Open primarily to third-year students, although a limited number of second-year 
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students may be admitted. Must be taken for 4 credits per semester for the full 
academic year. Prerequisite for litigating third-year students: Law 218 and 360 
Law 640 is recommended. (Fall and spring) 

Immigration Clinic (2, 3, or 4) Grussendort 
Clinical work includes representation of clients at deportation hearings and oral 
arguments before the Board of Immigration Appeals and U.S. Court of Appeals 
Students assist aliens with a variety of problems, including political asylum 
applications and adjustment of status from that of nonimmigrant to immigrant 
rhe clinic emphasizes court exposure for the student. Ten to 20 hours of work 
per week, a two-hour weekly seminar, and an additional weekly meeting with the 
supervising attorney are requir ed. Permission of the instructor requir ed pric yr tO 
registration. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law 538 The grade of 
H (Honors), P (Pass), LP (Low Pass), or NC (No Credit) is given for this 
course. (Fall and spring) 

Administrative Advocacy Clinic (2) Gutman, Masner 
This clinic allows second- and third-year students to represent indigent an 
elderly claimants in a variety of administrative forums. Under the supervision ol 
clinical faculty, students work on cases for clients who have benefit claims before 
state and federal agencies. Students work in the areas of Social Security disability, 
Unemployment Compensation, Medicaid and Medicare, Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children, and other public benefits programs. Students also gain 
experience drafting wills, powers of attorney, living wills, and other legal docu: 
ments. Students are expected to work 8 hours per week and attend a two hour 
seminar, in which they learn substantive law and participate in simulation 
exercises to complement their clinical work. The grade of H (Honors), P (Pass ) 
LP (Low Pass), or NC (No Credit) is given forthis course. (Fall, spring, summer) 
Outside Placement (1, 2, 3, or 4) A. Fitzgerald, Gutman 
Students arrange independent projects with state or federal public interest 
organizations for academic credit. A compilation of suggested projects is ava!" 
able at the Community Legal Clinics office. Projects must receive prior approva 
by the instructor. Students who wish to work with the bankruptcy division of Lau 
Students in Court for 2 or 3 credits should register for this course. The grade 0 
CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. Students may earn no more 
than a total of eight credit hours in this course. (Fall, spring, summer) 
Law Students in Court (4) 

A clinical program in trial advocacy, offering an opportunity to develop skills : 
trial lawyer while representing indigent persons in the Superior Court of the 
District of Columbia. Students may participate in either the civil division ( which 
focuses primarily upon the representation of tenants in landlord-tenant action? 
but also handles some consumer, negligence, and other civil matters) Of the 
criminal division (in which student litigators defend persons charged with 
misdemeanor offenses). Students in both divisions have the opportunity to 
participate in jury trials. They are responsible for all aspects of litigation under 
the supervision of clinical instructors: interviewing clients and witnesses, con 
ducting investigations, preparing pleadings, engaging in settlement neg« yxtiations 
or plea bargaining, and conducting all motions hearings and trials pursuant zi 
the Superior Court's third-year practice rule. Only third-year students who have 


i ; N ars 
completed Law 210, 212, 213, 230, and 360 may participate in the clinic Semina" 
yf 


Hay 


asa 


are held in the civil division on Monday evenings and in the criminal division ^ 
Wednesday evenings. Students must have one day per week available for court 
appearances and plan to devote approximately 20 hours per week to the clinic 
Students must participate in the program for two consecutive semesters begin 


> ring 

ning in either the summer or fall. Application must be made during the er 
; VI ; r e 

semester of the preceding academic year. This course may not be taken at iu 
same time as Law 624 or any litigating activities in Law 632. Enrollment is limite 


> ' is 
with selection by lottery. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given fo! th 


course. For the bankruptcy division of Law Students in Court, see Law 92 
Outside Placement. (Fall, spring, summer) 
Disabled People and the Law (2) 


1 1 V 
Examination of those areas in which persons with disabilities have tradition 
have 


otect 


Banzhal 


been denied some right or benefit afforded other persons in our society and 
resorted to legal action; introduction to statutes and agencies designed to pr 
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people with disabilities. Students may choose to prepare a research paper (and 
receive legal writing credit and a numerical grade) or to gain practical experi 
ence doing a clinical project (on a CR/NC basis). (Spring—day) 

Law and the Deaf (1, 2, or 3) Banzhaf 
Work with the National Center for Law and the Deaf in bringing legal information, 
services, and representation to the more than 13 million Americans who are deaf 
or hearing-impaired. The Center is designed to help make the hearing-impaired 
aware of their legal rights and to assist them in solving their legal and law-related 
problems. Students may participate in one or more projects: (1) counseling 
persons with hearing impairments about legal problems at a walk-in clinic 
usually held on the Gallaudet College campus; (2) preparing and participating in 
workshops for hearing-impaired persons to acquaint them with their rights and 
obligations under the law; (3) assisting in representing the interests of deaf and 
hearing-impaired persons in judicial and administrative proceedings; (4) prepar 
ing research papers on topics related to law and the deaf or preparing handbooks 
explaining legal topics to the hearing-impaired. Students may learn some sign 
language but will be assisted by trained translators when dealing with deaf 
individuals. Approximately 60 hours of work per semester is required for each 
credit hour. Students may repeat this course for a maximum of 8 credit hours of 
credit. This course may not be taken at the same time as Law 634 or any litigating 
activities in Law 632. The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this 
course. (Fall and spring) 

Legal Activism (2 or 3) Banzhaf 
Study of the legal process, not to benefit individual clients, but as a powerful tool 
for affecting social change and advancing the public interest. Topics discussed in 
a two-hour seminar meeting each week include principles of maximizing legal 
leverage, legal judo, guerrilla law, working with the press and members of 
Congress, drafting of legal documents, unusual legal tools and tactics, negotia 
tion, making money from public interest law, etc. Students may choose to bring a 
public interest legal action before an agency or in court or may undertake 
another legal action project for 3 credits and receive a numerical grade. Alter 
natively, students may do research on a topic related to public interest law for 2 
credits on a CR/NC basis. (Fall—day) 

Intensive Clinical Placement (arr. ) Staff 
Projects involving litigation, research, or public interest activities of a legal nature 
(including aid to indigents, support of public interest nonprofit corporations, 
and support of governmental agencies or courts) may be initiated and will be 
supervised by a faculty member. Projects must be approved in advance by the 
Law Center Supervisory Committee (three members) both as to whether the 
project is appropriate and as to the number of credit hours to be granted. A 
maximum of 10 credit hours may be taken in one or two semesters. This course is 
open to a limited number of third-year law students. The grade CR (Credit) or NC 
(No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall, spring, summer) 


Skills and Simulation Courses 


640 


642 


Trial Advocacy (3) Saltzburg, Levie, Gilligan, Rader, Horn 
Gierke, Kennedy, Andewelt, Urbina 
Pretrial and trial techniques with emphasis on procedural, evidentiary, tactical, 
and ethical problems experienced by trial lawyers in actual cases. Complaint 
drafting, pretrial motions, depositions and other discovery methods, prepara 
tion of witnesses, jury selection, the use of experts, direct and cross-examination, 
introduction of documents, courtroom techniques, and opening and closing 
arguments. Role playing in simulated courtroom situations. Once registered, no 
student may drop this course without the express permission of the dean 
Prerequisite: Law 230. The grade H (Honors), P (Pass), LP (Low Pass), or NC (No 
Credit) is given for this course. Enrollment is limited. (Short papers and exer 
cises) (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening; summer) 
Federal Trial Practice (2) Jackson 
Presentation of cases focusing on the critical procedural stages of litigation in 
federal court. Pretrial motions and discovery, including depositions of lay and 
expert witnesses, witness examination, introduction of evidence, courtroom 
techniques, and oral argument, are covered using pleadings from actual cases 
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tried in federal court. Prerequisite Law 212 prerequisite or concurrent registra 
tion: Law 230 ade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course 


Pre-Trial Advocacy (2) A. Robinson 


Study of the techniques of civil discovery and motions practice by role playing In 
simulated situations. T l 


S is divided 


ito “law firms” that represent clients in 


cases at the pre-trial stage. Students are required to conduct extensive discovery 


iscovery motions for sanctions, 


zument on 


including conduct of depositions, ar 
preparation and service of interrogatories, requests for productions requests for 
admissions, and motions for physical and mental examinations. (Simulation and 
paper) (Sprin 
Moot Court ( 

^ Moot Court Boar 
each year. The Van Vleck 
preliminary round, for which students earn 1 credit, and quarter-final, semi final, 
and final rounds; those students who advance beyond the preliminary rounc 
earn 1 additional credit. All participants in the Jessup International Law Moot 
Court Competition earn 1 credit; finalists of the in-house Jessup Competition 


Harrington-McBride 
ponsors three upper-level, intrascholastic competitions 
Constitutional Law Moot Court Competition consists ol 4 


earn a second credit and represent the Law Center at the Jessup Regionals, 
earning a third credit for this interscholastic round. All participants in the Giles > 
Rich Intellectual Property Law Moot Court Competition earn 1 credit; finalists Of 
the in-house Giles Rich Competition earn a second credit and represent the Law 
Center at the Giles Rich Regionals, earning a third credit for this interscholastic 
round. In no event may a student receive more than a total of 3 credits for intra 
and interscholastic competitions under Law 644 and/or Law 654. Once regi5 
tered, no student may drop this course without the express permission Ol the 
dean. The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course.  ( Fal 
and spring) 

Mediation (2) Izumi, Ray, Ostermeye! 
Consideration of the growing use of mediation to resolve disputes and compar! 
son with other dispute resolution processes. Taking the roles of mediators anc 
disputants, students participate in a number of simulations, both in and outside 
of class. Mock mediations are conducted individually and with a co-mediator 
Examination of practical and ethical issues; applicability to various substantive 
areas including contract, tort, consumer, family, criminal, discrimination, ant 
landlord/tenant. Students are expected to fill out role-playing evaluations ol 
themselves and classmates on a regular basis and to write a 15-page paper (W hich 
does not count toward fulfilling the legal writing requirement) discussing ? 

1 


1 1 J 
particular application of mediation or an ethical or legal question involving 


mediation. Class attendance is mandatory. Enrollment is limited. Credit may not 
be earned for both Law 646 and 647. (Fall—day and evening) 
Alternative Dispute Resolution (2) Hoffman 


Theoretical and practical aspects of negotiating and mediating transactions ant 
disputes. Techniques studied include neutral evaluation, regulatory negotiations, 
mini-trials, settlement judge approaches, arbitration, and other “hybrids.” Stu 
dents participate in a number of simulated disputes related to various practice 
areas, both in and outside of class. Enrollment is limited. Students who earn 
credit for Law 647 may not earn credit for either Law 646 or 648. (Role playing 4% 
written assignments) (Spring—evening) 

Negotiations (2 or 3) Craver, Rav, Ostermever, Schultz 
Examination of the negotiation process employed by legal practitioners The 
assigned text considers the negotiation process, negotiating techniques, verba 
and nonverbal communication, and other factors that influence these interperso 
nal transactions. Students engage in negotiation exercises that enable them to 
practice the art of negotiating and to examine their personal strengths an^ 
weaknesses. Grades are determined in meaningful part by the results obtaine^ 
vis-a-vis other class members, from these exercises. Students are also required to 
prepare a short paper on a topic pertaining to the negotiation process. Enfo 

ment is limited. Credit may not be earned for both Law 648 and 647. (Fall ant 


spring—day) 
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Client Interviewing and Counseling (2) Schultz 
Practice with gathering and evaluating facts supplied by clients, followed by 


of facts and applicable law 


presentations of advice based on conside 


Discussion of interpersonal aspects of client relations and ethical problems that 


'rviews. Students will participate in simu 


may arise in the context of client in 
lated interviews, por 
required to write a paper discussing some aspect of the interviewing and 
is limited. (Simulation and paper) 


otl attorneys. Students will also be 


ying | 


counseling process. Enrollment 
(Fall and spring—day ) 

Advanced Oral Advocacy (2) Schultz 
Focus on persuasive use of language and « ral communication skills in litigation 
and nonlitigation contexts. Study of historical and modern rhetoric, effective use 


of language, legal and other authority, facts, and speaking techniques. Students 
will research, write, perform, and receive feedback on oral presentations in 
appellate, trial, legislative, and expository settings. Enrollment is limited. (Writ 


oral presentations) (Fall—day) 


ing assignments and 
Trial Court Competition (1 or 2) Harrington-McBride 
The Trial Court Board sponsors an intrascholastic competition in the fall semes 
ter. The competition offers students an opportunity to practice trial skills and 
serves as a basis for selection of teams to represent the National Law Center at 
various interscholastic trial competitions. The competition requires a two 
person team to prepare a written trial brief and argue its case before a judge and 
jury. The competition also provides a seminar on trial advocacy skills, strategies, 
and techniques Students who participate in the fall competuon receive one 


I nts attending interscholastic trial competitions in 


academic credit. Those stude 
the spring semester receive two additional credits. Under no circumstances may 
a student receive more than a total of 3 hours of credit for intra- and interscholas 


tic competitions under Law 654 and/or Law 644. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No 


Credit) is given for this course Fall and spring) 

Independent Legal Writing (1 or 2) Staff 
Preparation of a research paper under the supervision of a full-time member 
of the faculty who will determine, prior to registration, whether the work 
required for the topic selected justifies 1 or 2 credit hours of credit. If elected 
for 1 hour of credit, this course may be repeated to meet the legal writing 
requirement for the degree. Approval of the faculty member is required prior to 
registration. See recommended guidelines under Academic Regulations, Re 
search Papers. (Research paper Fall, spring, summer—as arranged) 

Law Review (1, 2, 3, or 4) 

Limited to members of the student staff of the Law Review. A maximum of 4 credit 


hours may be earned in this course. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is 
given for this course. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 

Journal of International Law and Economics ( 1, 2, 3, or 4) 

Limited to members of the student staff of the Journal of International Law and 
Economics. A maximu lit hours may be earned in this course. The 
grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring- 
as arranged) 

The Environmental Lawyer (1, 2, 3, or 4) Geltman 
Limited to members of the student staff of The Environmental Lawyer. A maxi- 
mum of 4 credit hours may be earned in this course. LL.M. students are eligible 
for membership but may not receive academic credit for the course. The grade 
CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring—as 
arranged) 

Intellectual Property Law Journal (1, 2, 3, or 4) Schaffner 
Limited to members of the student staff of The American Intellectual Prop- 
erty Law Association Quarterly Journal. A maximum of 4 credit hours may be 
earned in this course. LL.M. students are eligible for membership but may not 
receive academic credit for this course. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) 
is given for this course. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 

Research and Writing Fellow (2) Schultz 
Limited to students selected to assist in teaching first-year Legal Research and 
Writing (Law 217) and Introduction to Advocacy (Law 218). Two credit hours may 
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be earned in both the fall and spring semesters. The grade of CR (Credit) Of 
NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring—day and evening) 


Special Courses for Graduate Law Students 


690-91 Thesis (2-2) 
Students must register for two successive semesters and cannot register for both 
sections in one semester (Fall, spring, summer) £ 

694 Introduction to American Law (3) Buergenthal, Pasqualucc 
Required for graduate students holding a foreign law degree only, this course 
focuses on the fundamental doctrinal and methodological characteristics of the 
American legal system. The approach will be comparative in nature and will deal 
with selected topics drawn, inter alia, from constitutional law, the law of torts, 
contracts, civil procedure, and conflicts of law. American legal education, the 
judicial system, and the legal profession are also discussed. (Examination) 
(Fall—day) , 

696 Graduate Independent Legal Writing (1 or 2) Staff 
Limited to graduate students with at least a B average who have had a seminar Of 
comparable course in the field of proposed research. Students are responsible 
for obtaining an adviser from the full-time faculty who is willing to sponsor theif 
research. This adviser's name must be submitted to the dean at registration Work 
must be completed within the semester. Students may repeat this course once for 
credit with the approval of the dean. (Research paper) (Fall, spring, summer) 

697 Graduate Clinical Studies (1, 2, 3, or 4) Staff 
Limited to LL.M. candidates paki experience in the student's area of special 
ization or interest. The student may work with a government agency, congres- 
sional committee, court, or other such entity performing tasks normally assignet 
to an attorney. Course approval must be obtained from the student's faculty 
adviser and/or the dean. Students enrolled in either the Environmental Law Of 
Government Contracts program should refer to Law 468 and Law 510. A maxi- 
mum of 4 credit hours may be applied toward graduation. Five hours of work pet 
week are required for each credit. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) !5 
given for this course. (Fall, spring, summer) 

698 Dissertation Research (0) 
Candidates for the Doctor of Juridical Science degree must register for this 
course in four consecutive semesters (excluding the summer session), begin- 
ning with the semester of matriculation. No academic credit is given for this 


course 
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Adjudicatory Criminal Procedure (362) Banking Law Seminar (292) 


| Administrative Advocacy Clinic (632) Biotechnology Patent Policy (486) 
| Administrative Law (400) Business Planning (296) 
Admiralty (293) Chemical and Biotech Patent Law 
| Advanced Oral Advocacy (652) (480)* 
| Advanced Torts Seminar (358)* Civil Litigation Clinic (624) 
| Agency and Partnership (294) Civil Procedure I (212) 
Air and Space Law (548)* Civil Procedure II (213) 
| Air Pollution Control I (432) Civil Procedure Seminar (249)* 
| Air Pollution Control II (433) Civil Rights and Civil Liberties in 
Alternative Dispute Resolution (647) Education (389) 
| American Legal History (594) Civil Rights Legislation (388) 
| Antitrust Law (402) Client Interviewing and Counseling 
| Appellate Practice (246) (650) 
Banking Law I (290) Clinical Studies in Environmental Law 


Banking Law II (291) (468) 


Clinical Studies in Government 
Contracts Law (510) 

Commercial Law Seminar (288)* 

Commercial Paper—Payment Systems 
(282) 

Comparative Human Rights 
Institutions (572)1 

Comparative Law (532) 

Comparative Military Law (244) 

Comparative Public Procurement 
(508)* 

Complex Litigation (236) 

Computer Law (484) 

Conflict of Laws (234) 

Constitutional Law I (214) 

Constitutional Law II (380) 

Constitutional Law and the Supreme 
Court (395) 

Constitutional Law Seminar (399) 

Consumer Mediation Clinic (620) 

Consumer Protection Law (286)* 

Contracts I (202) 

Contracts II (203) 

Control of Solid and Hazardous 
Wastes (RCRA & CERCLA) (442) 

Copyright Law (472) 

Corporate Finance (254) 

Corporate Taxation (302) 

Corporation Law Seminar (262) 

Corporations (250) 

Creditors’ Rights and Debtors 
Protection (284) 

Criminal Law (210) 

Criminal Law and Procedure Seminar 
(379) 

Criminal Procedure (360) 

Disabled People and the Law (635) 

Dissertation Research (698) 

Domestic Violence Clinic (628) 

Drugs and the Law (372) 

Electronic Media Law (413) 

Employee Benefit Plans (272) 

Employment Discrimination Law 
(390) 

Energy Law (438) 

Environmental Crimes (464) 

Environmental Crimes Project (465) 

Environmental Issues in Business 
Transactions (452) 

Environmental Law (430) 

Environmental Law Seminar (466) 

Environmental Lawyer (660) 

Environmental Negotiations (458)* 

Environmental Planning (456) 

Equity (240) 

Estate and Gift Taxation (306) 

Estate Planning (346)* 
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Evidence (230) 

Family Law I: Marriage and Divorce 
(348) 

Family Law II: Parent, Child, and State 
(349) 

Family Law Seminar (352)* 

Federal Courts (232) 

Federal, Criminal, and Appellate 
Clinic (625) 

Federal Facilities Environmental Law 
Issues (450) 

Federal Income Taxation (300) 

Federal Indian Law (397) 

Federal Sentencing Seminar (374) 

Federal Trial Practice (642) 

Feminist Legal Theory (608) 

Food and Drug Law (408) 

Foreign Direct Investment (544) 

Foreign Relations and National 
Security Law (386) 

Forensic Science (370) 

Formation of Government Contracts 
(502) 

Gender Discrimination and the Law 
(392) 

Government Contracts (500) 

Government Contracts Cost and 
Pricing (506) 

Government Contracts Seminar (509) 

Government Lawyering Seminar (420) 

Graduate Clinical Studies (697) 

Graduate Independent Legal Writing 
(696) 

Health Care Law (410) 

Housing Rights Law (338)* 

Human Rights Advocacy and 
Dissemination (578)t 

Human Rights and Refugee Law (574)t 

Human Rights and Women (576)t 

Human Rights Lawyering (568) 

Humanitarian Law and Populations at 
Risk (582)t 

Immigration Clinic (630) 

Immigration Law (538) 

Independent Legal Writing (656) 

Individual and Group Rights (580)t 

Individual Employment Rights (268) 

Insurance (298) 

Intellectual Property Antitrust 
Seminar (494) 

Intellectual Property Issues Short 
Seminar (498)* 

Intellectual Property Law Journal 
(662) 

Intellectual Property Law Seminar 
(496) 

Intensive Clinical Placement (638) 
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International and Comparative Patent 
Law (490) 

nternational Arbitration (556) 

nternational Banking (542) 

nternational Business Transactions 


(522) 

nternational Business Transactions 
Seminar (504)* 

nternational Commercial Law (524) 

International Criminal Law (554) 

nternational Environmental Law 
(454) 

nternational Law (520) 

nternational Law, Ethics, and Conflict 
(553) 

nternational Law of Human Rights 

{ 5 +0) 

nternational Law of Territory (551) 

nternational Litigation (528) 

International Negotiations (558)* 

nternational Organizations (530) 

ntroduction to Advocacy (217) 

ntroduction to American Law (694) 

Japanese Patent Policy (488) 

Journal of International Law and 
Economics (659) 

Jurisprudence (590) 

urisprudence Seminar (592) 

Labor and Employment Law Seminar 

(276)* 

abor Law (266) 

Labor Standards (274) 

and Development Law (336) 

Land Use Law (332) 

aw and Accounting (602) 

aw and Criminology (366) 

aw and Economics (598)* 

Law and Literature (606) 

aw and Medicine (617)* 

aw and Psychiatry (614) 

aw and Psychology (615)* 

Law and the Deaf (636) 

aw of Criminal Corrections (368) 

aw of Japan (536) 

Law of Privacy (398) 

aw of Real Estate Financing (334) 

aw Of Separation of Powers (384) 

aw of the European Union (534) 

aw of the Sea (550)* 

aw of War (552) 

Law Review (658) 

Law, Science, and Technology 
Seminar (462) 

Law Students in Court (634) 

Legal Activism (637) 

Legal Research and Writing (216) 

Legislation (416) 


* 


Legislative Analysis and Drafting (418) 

Licensing of Intellectual Property 
Rights (478) 

Local Government Law (422) 

Mediation (646) 

Medicine for Lawyers (616)* 

Modern Real Estate Transactions (339) 

Moot Court (644) 

Natural Resources Law I (440) 

Natural Resources Law II (441) 

Natural Resources Taxation (310)" 

Negotiations (648) 

Nonprofit Organizations: Law and 
Taxation (314)* 

Nuclear Energy Law (446) 

Occupational Safety and Health 
Legislation (448) 

Outside Placement (633) 

Partnership Taxation (304) 

Patent Enforcement (482) 

Patent Law (470) 

Patent Policy and Practice (476) 

Performance of Government 
Contracts (503) 

Pre-Trial Advocacy (643) 

Print Media Law (412) 

Prisoners Project (376) 

Products Liability (354) 

Professional Responsibility and Ethics 
(218) 

Professional Responsibility and Ethics 
Seminar (593)* 

Property (208) 

Property and Real Estate Seminar 


(340) 

Public Economic Policy and the Law 
(600) 

Public International Law Seminar 
(562) 


Public Law Seminar (426) 

Quantitative Analysis for Lawyers 
(604)* 

Race, Racism, and American Law 
(595) 

Real Estate and Income Taxation 
(308) 

Refugee and Asylum Law (540) 

Regulated Industries (406) 

Regulation of Foreign Trade (526) 

Regulation of Investment Companies 
and Advisers (260)* 

Regulation of Pesticides and Industrial 
Chemicals (FIFRA & TSCA) (444) 

Regulation of Securities Markets and 
Professionals (258)* 

Remedies (238) 

Research and Writing Fellow (666) 


Secured Transactions (280) 

Securities Law Seminar (264) 

Securities Regulation (252) 

Sexuality and the Law (394) 

Small Business Clinic (621) 

Sports Law (295) 

State and Local Taxation (316)* 

Takeovers and Tender Offers (256) 

Tax Policy Seminar (318)* 

Taxation of International Transactions 
(312) 

Telecommunications Law (414)* 

The New Due Process (570)t 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Thesis (690—91) 

Torts (206) 

Toxic Tort Litigation (449) 
Trademark Law (474) 

Trial Advocacy (640) 

Trial Court Competition (654) 
Trusts and Estates I (342) 
Trusts and Estates II (343) 
Unfair Trade Practices (404) 
Vaccine Injury Clinic (626) 
Water Pollution Control (434) 
Water Resources Law (430) 
White Collar Crime (364) 


The University 


History and Organization 


The George Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as the Columbian 
College in pate District of Columbia. The name of the institution was changed in 
1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washington University 
The debt of the University to George Washington, whose name it bears, is an 
intangible one 
George Washington, as president and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
upon the establishment of a nation: : university in the federal city. There he I ped 
hat, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all parts of the 
country would acquire the hz ibits of. good citizenship, throwing off local prejudices 
and gaining at first hand a MUN of the practice, as well as the theory, of 
republican government. To further the materialization of his hopes, Washington 
eft a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company “towards the endowment of 4 
niversity to be established within the limits of the District of Columbia, under the 
auspices of the General Government, if that government should incline to extend 4 
fostering hand towards it.” The Congress never extended “a fostering hand.” The 
'otomac Company passed out of existence, and Washington's bequest became 
worthless 
Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated ministers 
and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in the District 
of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Reverend Luther Rice; 
they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned Congress for a charter 
After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a charter, which was ap- 
proved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To safeguard the Colleges 
nonsectarian character, it provided “that persons of every religious denomination 
shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any person, either as President, 
Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused admittance into said College, or denied any of 
the privileges, immunities, or advantages thereof, for or on account of his senti- 
ments in matters of religion 
During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian College, 
its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half acres 
between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north from Flor- 
ida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School was located 
downtown. For the better part of the Columbian University period, the buildings of 
the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth and Fifteenth 
streets 
During the last half century the University's present plant has been developed in 
that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as Foggy Bottom, between 
Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. The area 
contains several reminders of historic interest to the University. President Monroe; 
who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first President of the Board of 
Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for 50 vears the pastor of a church at 
Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets a$ 
the site of the National University he had hoped to see established 
The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College and 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; the professional schools, which include the 
National Law Center, the Elliott School of International Affairs, the Graduate School 
of Education and Human Development, and the Schools of Medicine and Health 
Sciences, Engineering and Applied Science, and Business and Public Manage 
ment; and the Division of Unive rsity Programs 
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Academic Status 


The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting agency, 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools. The University is on the 
approved list of the American Association of University Women and is a member of 
the College Board 


Location 


The University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Avenue and 
19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the White House, 
the World Bank, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Department of State, the Depart 
ment of the Interior, the General Services Administration, the National Academy of 
Sciences, and the Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts 

A campus in Northern Virginia for graduate studies, research projects, and 
professional development programs is located along the high-tech corridor on 
Route 7, just to the west of Route 28, in Loudoun County 


The Board of Trustees of the University 


The University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Trustees of 
which the President of the University is an ex officio member. Trustees who are GW 
alumni are indicated by an asterisk. Locations are indicated for trustees outside the 


Washington metropolitan area 


Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman 

Everett H. Bellows, Cbairman Emeritus 

John D. Zeglis, Vice Cbairman/Cbairman-Elect 
Charles T. Manatt, Vice Cbairman 

Nancy Broyhill, Secretary 

Emilio A. Fernandez, Assistant Secretar) 


"Joseph L. Brand, Partner, Patton, Boggs & Blou 

*Nancy Broyhill, Realtor 

*Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman, Carr Realty Corporation 

*Sheldon S. Cohen, Partner, Morgan, Lewis & Bockius 

“Mary A. Conneely, Meetings Coordinator, Association of American Medical 
Colleges 

*Elizabeth A. Cowles, Cowles Publishing Company, Spokane, Wash 

Myron P. Curzan, Of Counsel, Arnold & Porter 

“Emilio A. Fernandez, President, Pulse Electronics, Inc 

“Heather S. Foley 

*Morton I. Funger, Chairman of the Board, Community Realty Co., Inc 

Estelle Gelman, President, Gelman Companies 

David J. Gladstone, Chairman, Allied Capital 

*Edward Grebow, Executive Vice President, CBS Inc., New York, N.) 

*Patricia D. Gurne, Director, Jackson & Campbell 

*Howard P. Hoffman, President, Howard P. Hoffman Group, Inc., Lighthouse 
Point, Fla 

Lawrence A. Hough, President/CEO, Student Loan Marketing Association 

*Marvin L. Kay, Secretary/Treasurer, Richmarr Development Company 

‘John M. Kucharski, Chairman and CEO, EG&G, Inc., Wellesley, Mass 

‘Theodore N. Lerner, President, Lerner Corporation 

*Eric Lindner, Chairman and CEO, Colonial Parking, Inc 

*Charles T. Manatt, Partner, Manatt, Phelps & Phillips 

W. Jarvis Moody, Former Chairman and CEO, American Security Bank 

*Darla Dee Moore, Rainwater, Inc., New York, N.Y 

“David Parker, Assistant County Attorney, County of Rockland, New City, N. 
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"Dennis J. Patterson, President, FHP International Consulting Group, Inc., 
Costa Mesa, Calif 

*Robert G. Perry, President, Complete Communications, Inc 

*Carolynn Reid-Wallace, Senior Vice President for Education, Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting 

*Robert A. Rosenfeld, Chairman, Heller, Ebrman, White & McAuliffe, San 
Francisco, Calif 

*J. James Rowsey, Chairman and James P. and Heather Gills Professor, 
Department of Opbtbalmology, University of Soutb Florida 

"William P. Rutledge, Chairman and CEO, Teledyne, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

“Dennis Shepard, Director, Shepard Eye Center, Santa Maria, Calif 

Edgar E. Smith, Acting President, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Mississippi 

Robert H. Smith, President, Charles E. Smith Construction, Inc 

*Robert L. Tull, Chairman of tbe Board, Security Storage Company 

*Mark R. Warner, Managing Director, Columbia Capital Corporation 

*Jin H. Weatherly, President, Weatherly & Company 

*J. McDonald Williams, Chairman, Trammell Crow Company, Dallas, Texas 

John D. Zeglis, Senior Vice President/General Counsel and Government Affairs, 
AT&T, Basking Ridge, NJ 


Emeritus Trustees 


*Harold F. Baker, Partner, Howrey & Simon 

“Everett H. Bellows, Retired Vice President, Olin Corporation 

*Marcella Brenner, Professor Emeritus of Education, The George Washington 
University 

Mortimer M. Caplin, Senior Member, Caplin & Drysdale 

*L. Stanley Crane, Retired Chairman and CEO, Consolidated Rail Corporation 

Katharine Graham, Chairman of the Executive Committee, The Washington 
Post Compan) 

*Hazel S. Hanback, Management Consultant 

‘Joseph D. Hughes, Retired Vice President and Governor, T. Mellon and Sons 

*David M. Kennedy, Retired; Formerly U.S. Secretary of tbe Treasury, U.S 
Ambassador, Cbairman of Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company 

Melvin R. Laird, Former U.S. Secretary of Defense; Senior Counselor, National 
and International Affairs, Reader’s Digest Association, Inc 

*Thaddeus A. Lindner, Founding Director, Colonial Parking, Inc 

‘John R. Manning, Retired Division Director, Office of General Counsel, 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration 

*James M. Mitchell, Management Consultant 

John T. Sapienza, Retired Partner, Covington & Burling 

Charles E. Smith, Chairman of tbe Board, Charles E. Smith Companies 

‘James O. Wright, Retired Corporate Executive 

Joseph S. Wright, Retired Cbairman, Zenitb Radio Corporation 


Officers of Administration 


The University 


Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, B.A., J.D., M.P.A., LH.D., President 

Walter M. Bortz III, B.S., Vice President for Administrative and Information 
Services 

Robert A. Chernak, B.S. in B.A., M.Ed., Vice President for Student and 
Academic Support Services 

Roderick Stuart French, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Affairs 

Louis H. Katz, M.B.A., Vice President and Treasurer 

Allan B. Weingold, M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs 

Michael J. Worth, Ph.D., Vice President for Development and Alumni Affairs 
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The National Law Center 


Jack Harlan Friedenthal, J.D., Dean 

Roger Hans Trangsrud, J.D., Associate Dean for Academic Affairs 

John Smith Jenkins, M.A., J.D., Associate Dean for Administrative Affairs 

Alfreda Robinson, M.A., J.D., Associate Dean for Student Affairs and Graduate 
Studies 

Eric Scott Sirulnik, J.D., LL.M., Associate Dean for Clinical Affairs and Researcb 
Development 

Nancy L. Schultz, J.D., Assistant Dean; Director of Legal Researcb and Writing 

Robert V. Stanek, J.D., Assistant Dean; Director of Admissions and Financial 
Aid 

Frank D. Durand, J.D., Assistant Dean for Student Affairs 

Catherine C. Harrington-McBride, J.D., Deputy Assistant Dean for Legal 
Research and Writing 

Leslie W. Borak, M.A., Director of Development 

Rosanne L. O'Hara, M.S.Ed., Director of Academic Support Services 

Nancy A. Saltsman, M.A., Director of Career Development 

Adéle Valois, B.A., Director of Alumni Relations 


The Law Library 


Scott B. Pagel, M.L.S., J.D., Director of the Law Library 

Jennie C. Meade, M.A., M.L.S., J.D., Associate Librarian 

Virginia M. Bryant, M.L.S., Head of Cataloging and Technical Services Coordinator 
Susan E. Chinoransky, M.L.S., Cataloger 

Karen B. Douglas, M.L.S., Head of Acquisitions/Serials 

Lawrence S. Guthrie II, M.A., M.S.L.S., Interlibrary Loan/Reference Librarian 
Leonard E. Klein, M.S., J.D., Legal Research Librarian 

Germaine L. Leahy, M.L.S., Head of Reference 

Maureen M. Simpson, M.S.L.S., Head of Research Services 

Patricia A. Tobin, M.L.S., Reference Librarian 

Mark V. Zaleck, M.L.S., Government Documents Librarian 

Paul A. Zarins, M.A., M.L.S., /nternational/Foreign Law Librarian 


Alumni Associations 


General Alumni Association 


The objectives of this association are to unite the graduates who wish to associate 
themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, and to 
promote the general welfare of the University 

Eligible members are those who have enrolled in any school of the University 
and who have left the University in good standing, or any person who is or has been 
a member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the University, or of 
the Board of Trustees of the University 

The affairs of the Association are directed by a Governing Board, the majority of 
whose members represent the constituent alumni organizations of the University’s 
schools and college. The voluntary leadership of the Association works closely with 
the staff of the Alumni Relations Office in carrying out Association affairs. The 
Association may be contacted through the Alumni Relations Office 


The George Washington Law Alumni Association 


The George Washington Law Alumni Association was founded in 1912 and has been 
affiliated with the General Alumni Association since 1926. Its purposes as stated in 
the constitution are to promote high standards of legal education, to keep the 
alumni of the school in close touch with each other, and to further the interests of 
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the school. Eligible members are those who have matriculated at the school or 
National University and have left in good standing, and any member or former 
member of the faculty of the school. Active members are those eligible members 
who are current contributors to the Law Annual Support Program of the University 
and life members of the George Washington Law Alumni Association. The Associa- 
tion periodically publishes the Law Alumni Directory 


Officers for 1995—1996 


Alexia Morrison, J.D.72, President 
Carol H. Fishman, J.D.78, President-Elect 


Thomas C. Means, J.D.78, Immediate Past President 
Robert C. Cooper, J.D.'87, Secretary/Treasurer 
Pamela J. Bethel, J.D.74, Appointed Member 
Michael O. Warnecke, J.D.'67, Appointed Member 


Board of Directors 


Kimberley A. Anglin, President, 


Student Bar Association, 
National Law Center* 
Laura Cohen Apelbaum, J.D.'84 
David F. Barbour, J.D.'67 
Donald M. Barnes, J.D.70 
Philip A. Baumann, J.D.'78 
Spencer H. Boyer, LL.B. 65 
Kathleen Cahill, J.D.'93 
Russell E. Carlisle, J.D.'55 
S. Randall Cohen, J.D.'81 
Sharon R. Cohen, J.D.'90 
Stanley H. Cohen, J.D.’61 
Thomas W. Farquhar, LL.B.'66 
Louise Ann Fernandez, J.D.78 
Marshall C. Gardner, J.D.'55 
Gregory G. Garre, J.D.91 
Jack C. Goldstein, J.D.'68 
Gary C. Granoff, J.D. 73 
Gordon D. Greenwood, J.D.'88 
Larry D. Harris, J.D. 75 
Harriet P. Henry, J.D.'54 
Philip R. Hochberg, LL.B.’65 
William S. Hochman, J.D.'62 
Susan M. Hoffman, J.D.79 
John A. Hoglund, J.D.'73 
John T. Jones, J.D.78, LL.M.'86 
Randi Kassover, J.D.'95 
Karen Y. Kerley, J.D.93 
Jill A. Kotvis, J.D.'81 
JoAnne Kiley Kulawiz, J.D.'59 


*Ex officio 


Arlean Leland, J.D.79 

Jacob S. Levin, J.D.'49 
Robert E. Lieblich, LL.M.'69 
Eugene Luther, J.D.'51 
Lawrence S. Margolis, J.D.'61 


Jeanette A. Michael, J.D.75 


Donald V. Moorehead, J.D.'68 
Nancy T. Moy, J.D. 83 

Alan S. Nadel, J.D.76 

Frank L. Neuhauser, J.D.'40 
Darrell L. Olson, J.D.77 

C. Larry O' Rourke, J.D.72 


John L. Ray, J.D.73 


Rick L. Richmond, J.D.'86 
Martha P. Rogers, J.D.'77 

G. Franklin Rothwell, J.D.'56 
Mary B. Roudebush, J.D.78 
Barbara S. Sale, J.D.78 
Steven L. Schooner, LL.M.'89 
Mary H. Sears, J.D. 60 

Neil A. Smith, LL.M.’73 
Robert N. Solomon, J.D.'68 
Roger L. Stavis, J.D.'82 

Brian E. Sweeney, J.D.'85 
Gerard R. Vetter, J.D.'80 


John H. Watt, J.D.'84 


Jonathan Wilson, J.D.'91 
Alexander Younger, J.D.'69 
David Zales, J.D.'91 
Carolyn S. Zisser, J.D.72 


The National Law Center 
Faculty and Staff of Instruction” 


Emeriti Faculty 


Hugh Yancey Bernard, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Law 
BA. 1941, University of Georgia; BS. in L.S. 1947, Columbia University; J.D. 1961, George Washington 
University 

James Milton Brown, Professor Emeritus of Lau 
BA. 1943, University of Illinois; J.D. 1963, University of Florida 

James Phillip Chandler, Professor Emeritus of Lau 
BA. 1963, University of California, Berkeley; J.D. 1970, University of California, Davis; LL.M. 1971 Harvard 
University 

John Cibinic, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Lau 
BA. 1956, University of Pittsburgh; J.D. 1960, George Washington University 

Harold Paul Green, Professor Emeritus of Lau 
BA. 1942, J.D. 1948, University of Chicag 

Louis James Harris, Professor Emeritus of Lau 
BA. 1943, Cornell University; LL.B. 1939, SJ.D. 1942, Brooklyn Law School; LL.M. 1948, George Washingtor 
University 

Anita Kessler Head, Professor Emeritus of Law 
Lic.iur. 1955, University of Berne, Switzerland; M.S. in LS. 1969, Columbia University 

W. Wallace Kirkpatrick, Professor Emeritus of Law 
B.A. 1934, LL.B. 1938, Harvard University 

Robert Kramer, Professor Emeritus of Law; Dean Emeritus of tbe National Law Center 
B.A. 1935, LL.B. 1938, Harvard University 

William Thomas Mallison, Professor Emeritus of Lau 
J.S.D. 1967, Yale University 

Leroy Sorenson Merrifield, Lobingier Professor Emeritus of Jurisprudence and 
Comparative Law 
BA. 1938, LL.B. 1941, University of Minnesota; M.PA. 1942, SJ.D. 1956, Harvard University 

Ralph Clarke Nash, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Lau 
BA. 1953, Princeton University; J.D. 1957, George Washington University 

Edward Andrew Potts, Professor Emeritus of Lau 
BA. 1949, University of Michigan; LL.B. 1952, George Washington University 

Donald Phillip Rothschild, Professor Emeritus of Law 
BA. 1950, University of Michigan; J.D. 1965, University of Toledo; LL.M. 1966, Harvard University 

David Benson Weaver, Professor Emeritus of Law 
B.A. 1943, Ohio Wesleyan University; J.D. 1948, Case Western Reserve University 

Glen Earl Weston, Oppenbeim Professor Emeritus of Antitrust and Trade Regulation 
Law 
B.S. 1943, University of Maryland; J.D. 1948, George Washington University 


Full-Time and Visiting Faculty and Administrators 


John Banzhaf III, Professor of Law 

B.S. in E.E. 1962, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; J.D. 1965, Columbia University 
tJerome Aure Barron, Lyle T. Alverson Professor of Lau 

BA. 1955, Tufts University; J.D. 1958, Yale University; LL.M. 1960, George Washington University 
Cheryl D. Block, Professor of Lau 

B.A. 1976, Hofstra University; J.D. 1979, State University of New York at Buffalo 

Robert Brauneis, Associate Professor of Lau 
B.A. 1982, University of California, Santa Cruz; J.D. 1989, Harvard University 


*Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, Instructors, and the Director of the Law 
Library constitute the Faculty of the National Law Center. The President of the University, the Vice 
President for Academic Affairs, the Registar of the University, and the University Librarian are 
ex officio members of the Faculty 

tOn sabbatical leave fall semester 1995 

tOn sabbatical leave academic year 1995—1996 
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Harold Hastings Bruff, Professor of Law; Donald Phillip Rothschild Research Professor 
of Lau 

BA. 1965, Williams College; J.D. 1968, Harvard University 

Peter P. Budetti, Harold and Jane Hirsh Professor of Health Care Law and Policy; 
Professor of Law and of Health Care Sciences 

BA. 1966, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1970, Columbia University; J.D. 1977, University of California, 
Berkeley 

Thomas Buergenthal, Lobingier Professor of Comparative Law and Jurisprudence; 
Director of the International Legal Studies Programs; Director of the International 
Rule of Law Institute 
BA. 1957, Bethany College 

Paul Delano Butler, Associate Professor of Lau 
BA. 1982, Yale University; J.D. 1986, Harvard University 


J.D. 1960, New York University; LL.M. 1961, SJ.D. 1968, Harvard University 


Naomi R. Cahn, Associate Professor of Lau 
BA. 1979, Princet ty; J.D. 1983, Columbia University; LL.M. 1989, Georgetown University 


W. Burlette Carter, Associate Professor of Lau 


niveristy 


BA. 1982, Agnes Scott College; J.D. 1985, Harvard University 
Mary M. Cheh, Professor of Lau 
BA. 1972, Rutgers University, Douglass College; J.D. 1975, Rutgers University; LL.M. 1977, Harvard University 
Bradford R. Clark, Associate Professor of Lau 
BA. 1981, Florida State University; J.D. 1985, Columbia University 
Robert James Cottrol, Visiting Professor of Law and Legal Histor) 
BA. 1971, Ph.D. 1978, Yale University; J.D. 1984, Georgetown University 
Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Professor of Law and of Sociology 
BA. 1955, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University of Maryland 


Charles B. Craver, Professor of Law; Leroy Sorenson Merrifield Research Professor Of 
Law 


B.S. 1967, M.LL.R. 1968, Cornell University; J.D. 1971, University of Michigar 
Angela Jordan Davis, Visiting Associate Professor of Lau 
BA. 1978, Howard University; J.D. 1981, Harvard University 
Charles Thomas Dienes, Professor of Law; Patricia Roberts Harris Research Professor 
of Lau 
BS. 1961, Loyola University of Chicago; J.D. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Northwestern University 


Frank D. Durand, Assistant Dean of the National Law Center, for Student Affairs 
BA. 1986, University of New Mexico; J.D. 1989, Stanford University 

Alice Sullivan Fitzgerald, Clinical Professor of Lau 

3A. 1983, Boston College; J.D. 1986, George Washington University 

Jack Harlan Friedenthal, Professor of Law; Dean of tbe National Law Center 

3.A. 1953, Stanford University; J.D. 1958, Harvard University 

Theresa A. Gabaldon, Professor of Law; Carville Dickinson Benson Research Professor 

of Law 

1S. 1975, University of Arizona; J.D. 1978, Harvard University 


Miriam Galston, Associate Professor of Lau 


BA. 1967, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1973, University of Chicago; J.D. 1982, Yale University 
Elizabeth Glass Geltman, Visiting Associate Professor of Environmental Law 
BA. 1983, Cornell University; J.D. 1986, University of Baltimore; LL.M. 1989, Georgetown University 


Paul Grussendorf, Visiting Associate Professor of Clinical Law 
BA. 1973, University of Oregon; J.D. 1985, Howard University; LL.M. 1988, George Washington University 
Jeffrey S. Gutman, Visiting Associate Professor of Law 
BA. 1983, Stanford University; J.D. 1986, Harvard University 
*Philip A. Hamburger, Professor of Law and Legal History; Oswald Symister Colclough 
Research Professor of Law 
BA. 1979, Princeton University; J.D. 1982, Yale University 
Catherine C. Harrington-McBride, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law; Deputy 
Assistant Dean of the National Law Center, for Legal Research and Writing 
BA. 1991, J.D. 1994, George Washington University 
Keith Highet, Visiting Professor of Law 


BA. 1954, LL.B. 1960, Harvard University 


*On leave of absence fall semester 1995 
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Laurent Romain Hourclé, Associate Professor of Environmental Lau 
B.S. 1968, Boston University; J.D. 1971, Duke University; MA. 1980, Central Michigan University; LL.M 
1982, George Washington University 
Carol L. Izumi, Professor of Clinical Lau 
BA. 1976, Oberlin College; J.D. 1980, Georgetown Universit 
John Smith Jenkins, Professorial Lecturer in Law; Associate Dean of the National 
Law Center, for Administrative Affairs 
BA. 1954, Lafayette College; J.D. 1961, George Washington University; MA 966, American University 
Gerald Philip Johnston, Professor of Lau 
BA. 1959, Wesleyan University; LL.B. 1962, Duke University 
Susan Roberta Jones, Professor of Clinical Lau 
BA. 1978, Brandeis University; J.D. 1980, M.A. 1985, Antioch School of Law 
Frederick J. Lees, Professor of Government Contracts Law; Co-director of the 
Government Procurement Law Program 


BA. 1952, University of Virginia; J.D. 1961, American Universit 
Ira C. Lupu, Professor of Law; Louis Harkey Mayo Research Professor of Law 
BA. 1968, Cornell University; J.D. 1971, Harvard University 


Jennifer P. Lyman, Associate Professor of Clinical Lau 
BA. 1972, Yale University; J.D. 1978, Stanford 1 

Gregory Eaton Maggs, Associate Professor of Lau 
BA. 1985, J.D. 1988, Harvard Universit 

Charles M. Masner, /nstructor in Clinical Lau 
BA. 1973, BSE 4, University of Kansas; M.S. 1976, Empx 
University; LL.M. 1991, George Washi 


ria State University; J.D. 1982, Washburn 


ton University 
Joan S. Meier, Professor of Clinical Law 
BA. 1980, Harvard University; J.D. 1983, University of Chicag« 
Terry Elaine Miller, Visiting Associate Professor of Government Contracts Lau 
BS. 1971, Cornell Unive M.A. 1974, Columbia University; J.D. 1982, American University 
Lawrence E. Mitchell, Professor of Law; John Theodore Fey Research Professor of Lau 
BA. 1978, Williams College; J.D. 1981, Columbia University 
"Thomas D. Morgan, Oppenheim Professor of Antitrust and Trade Regulation Lau 
BA. 1962, Northwestern University; J.D. 1965, University of Chicagc 
Beth Nolan, Associate Professor of Lau 
BA. 1973, Scripps College; J.D. 1980, Georgetown University 
Gregory Page, Visiting Associate Professor of Lau 
BA. 1979, Yale University; J.D. 1984, University of Georgia 
Scott B. Pagel, Associate Professor of Law; Director of the Law Library 
BA. 1972, Michigan State University; M.A. in LS. 1977, University of Michigan; J.D. 1985, University of 


Califorina, Berkeley 
William H. Painter, Theodore Rinebart Professor of Business Lau 
BA. 1950, Princeton University; J.D. 1954, Harvard University 
Robert Eugene Park, Professor of Lau 
BS. 1952, BA. 1957, J.D. 1961, University of Florida; LL.M. 1965, Yale University 
TRobert J. Peroni, Professor of Law; Robert Kramer Researcb Professor of Lau 
BS.C. 1973, DePaul University; J.D. 1976, Northwestern Univ 
Todd D. Peterson, Associate Professor of Lau 
B.A. 1973, Brown University; J.D. 1976, University of Michigar 
Richard J. Pierce, Lyle T. Alverson Professor of Lau 
BS. 1965, Lehigh University; J.D. 1972, University of Virginia 
Maximilian Pock, Professor of Lau 
J.D. 1958, University of Iowa; SJ.D. 1962, University of Michigar 
"Peter Raven-Hansen, Professor of Law; Glen Earl Weston Researcb Professor of Law 
B.A. 1968, J.D. 1974, Harvard University 
David Adam Reiser, Visiting Professor of Clinical Law 
BA. 1977, J.D. 1981, Yale University 
Arnold Winfred Reitze, Jr., Professor of Law; Elyce Zenoff Researcb Professor of Law; 
Director of tbe Environmental Law Program 
BA. 1960, Fairleigh Dickinson l 'rsity; J.D. 1962, Rutgers University; M.P.H. 1985, Johns Hopkins University 


rsity; LL.M. 1980, New York University 


* z 
On sabbatical leave fall semester 1995 
TOn sabbatical leave spring semester 1996 
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Alfreda Robinson, Professorial Lecturer in Law; Associate Dean of the National Law 


Center for Student Affairs and Graduate Studies 

BA. 1973, M.A. 1976, University of Chicago; J.D. 1978, George Washington University 

*David Robinson, Jr., Professor of Lau 

3A. 1950, Reed College; J.D. 1956, Columbia University; LL.M. 1965, Harvard University 
Stephen Allan Saltzburg, Howrey Professor of Trial Advocacy, Litigation, and 
Professional Responsibility 


3A. 1967, Dickinson College; J.D. 1970, University of Pennsylvania 
Joan E. Schaffner, Associate Professor of Lau 
1S. 1979, University of Southern California; M.S. 1981, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; J.D. 1990 


University of Southern California 
Roger Edward Schechter, Professor of Law; William Thomas Fryer Research Professor 
of Law 
3A. 1973, George Washington University; J.D. 1976, Harvard University 
Lewis Aaron Schiller, Professor of Lau 
BA. 1950, LL.B. 1952, University of Texas; M.A. 1958, Tufts University 
Nancy L. Schultz, /nstructor in Law; Assistant Dean of tbe National Law Center; 
Director of Legal Researcb and Writing 
B.A. 1978, University of Wisconsin; J.D. 1981, University of Pennsylvania 


Joshua Ira Schwartz, Professor of Law; Co-director of tbe Government Procurement 
Law Program 


BA. 1973, Harvard University; J.D. 1976, M.P.R. 1977, Cornell University 
tTeresa Moran Schwartz, Professor of Lau 
BA. 1965, Stanford University; J.D. 1971, George Washington University 


David Earl Seidelson, Lyle T. Alverson Professor of Law 
BA. 1951, LL.B. 1956, University of Pittsburgh 
Michael Selmi, Visiting Associate Professor of Lau 
B.A. 1983, Stanford University; J.D. 1987, Harvard University 
David James Sharpe, Professor of Law; Harold Paul Green Research Professor of Law 


B.A. 1950, University of North Carolina; LL.B. 1955, SJ.D. 1969, Harvard University 
Jonathan R. Siegel, Associate Professor of Law 
B.A. 1984, Harvard University; J.D. 1989, Yale University 
tTheodore Stuart Sims, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1967, Columbia University; J.D. 1970, University of Chicago 
Michael Singer, Visiting Professor of Law 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1967, Cambridge University; Ph.D. 1970, University of London; J.D. 1981, Stanford University 


Eric Scott Sirulnik, Professor of Law; Associate Dean of tbe National Lau Center, for 


Clinical Affairs and Researcb Development 
B.A. 1965, Franklin and Marshall College; J.D. 1968, Boston University; LL.M. 1970, George Washington 


University 
Louis B. Sohn, Distinguished Research Professor of Law 
Dipl.Sc.M. 1935, LL.M. 1935, John Casimir University; LL.M. 1940, SJ.D 1958, Harvard University 4 
Lewis David Solomon, Professor of Law; Arthur Selwyn Miller Research Professor of 
Law 


BA. 1963, Cornell University; J.D. 1966, Yale University 

John A. Spanogle, Jr., Professor of Law; William Wallace Kirkpatrick Research Professor 
of Lau 
BS.E. in E.E. 1957, Princeton University; J.D. 1960, University of Chicago 

Robert V. Stanek, Assistant Dean of the National Law Center; Director of Admissions 
and Financial Aid 
BA. 1966, Pennsylvania State University; J.D. 1979, George Washington University 

James Edward Starrs, Professor of Law and of Forensic Sciences 
BA., LL.B. 1958, St. John's University, New York; LL.M. 1959, New York University 

tRalph Gustav Steinhardt, Professor of Law and International Affairs; Associate 
Director of the International Legal Studies Programs 
BA. 1976, Bowdoin College; J.D. 1980, Harvard University 

Joan H. Strand, Professor of Clinical Law 
BA. 1972, J.D. 1975, George Washington University 


*On sabbatical leave spring semester 1996 
tOn leave of absence academic year 1995-1996 
tOn sabbatical leave fall semester 1995 


R 
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R 


Harold C. Wegner, Professor of Intellectual Property Law; Director of the Intellectual 


A 
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oger Hans Trangsrud, Professor of Law; Associate Dean of tbe National Law Center, 


for Academic Affairs 

BA. 1972, Carleton College; J.D. 1975, University of Chicago 
nathan Turley, Professor of Lau 

BA. 1983, University of Chicago; J.D. 1987, Northwestern University 


obert W. Tuttle, Associate Professor of Lau 


BA. 1985, College of William and Mary; M.A. 1989, Lutheran School of Theology 4 


George Washington University 


Property Law Program 

BA. 1965, Northwestern University; J.D. 1969, Georgetown University 
rthur Edward Wilmarth, 
BA. 19 


Jr., Associate Professor of Lau 


2, Yale University; J.D. 1975, Harvard University 


Luize Elizabeth Zubrow, Professor of Lau 


B.A. 1969, J.D. 1972, University of Colorado 


Adjunct Faculty 


Reid G. Adler, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


T 
T 


K 


1S. 1975, University of Maryland; J.D. 1982, George Washington University 


1e Honorable Joanne F. Alper, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


1A. 1972, Syracuse University J.D. 1975 


je Honor: ible Roger B. Andewelt, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


Washington University 


mberly E. Arrigo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
1S. 1982, Michigan State University; J.D. 1991, Ur rsity of Miami 


Ellen Athas, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


Is. 


Rc 


C 


Br 


3A. 1976, Colgate University; J.D. 1983, American University 


nia Baldia, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


Yomas G. Becker, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
3A. 1974, J.D. 1977, Washburn University 


carolyn Bell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


1A. 1983, J.D. 1987, University of California, Berkeley 


aac David Benkin, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


BA. 1956, LL.B. 1959, Harvard University 
bert Alan Bergman, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


3A. 1972, Brown University; J.D. 1976, University of Southern California 
irtis G. Berkey, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BS. 1974, Eastern Mennonite College; J.D. 1979, Catholic University of America 


enda Berlin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1986, Duke University; J.D. 1990, Stanford University 


Benjamin J. Blustein, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


BA. 1984, Brown University; J.D. 1987, Washington University 


Lois E. Boland, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 


M 


A 


Jer 


Bri 


Alt 


William H. Bradford, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


B.C.E. 1977, Catholic Universin 


ark C. Boyland 


1A. 1985, Cornel 


Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
1iversity; J.D. 1988, George Washington University 


1962, Duke 1 


BA. 1959, J.D 


iversitv; LLM. 1964, Ge hington University 


Henk J. Brands, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


L.B. 1987, University of Amsterdam; J.D. 1990, Columbia University 


idrew D. Brandt, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


XA. 1982, Stanford University; J.D. 1985, Georgetown University 
iny A. Brody, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
1A. 1977, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1981, Harvard University 


ian Garrett Brunsvold, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


BS. 1960, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; J.D. 1967, George Washingtor 


John A. Buchman, Profe 


sorial Lecturer in Lau 

BS.F.S. 1977, Georgetown University; J.D. 1980, Harvard University 
bert F. Cacozza, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

BA. 1978, Brown University; J.D. 1982, University of Chicag« 


XS. 1987, BEd. 1988, Punjab University; LL.B. 1991, University of Delhi; LL.M. 1992 


America; J.D. 1984, George Washington University 
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3S. 1967, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; J.D. 1971, George Washington Un 


I 


J.D. 1991 


Iversity 


uversity of Georgia 


niversity 
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Julie E. Carnes, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1972, J.D. 1975, University of Georgia 
James P. Carroll, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1974, Georgetown University; J.D. 1977, Catholic University of America 
Bruce J. Casino, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BS. 1984, University of Maryland; J.D. 1988, Georgetown University 
Joy Chambers, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1968, J.D. 1971, George Washington University 
Scott Chambers, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1974, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1981, Florida State University; J.D. 1993, George Washington University 
C. Cabell Chinnis, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
XA. 1980, Princeton University; J.D. 1984, Yale University 
Arthur E. Cirulnick, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
3A. 1975, University of California, Santa Barbara; J.D. 1979, University of San Francisco 
Wayne R. Cohen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
3A. 1989, University of Michigan; J.D. 1991, University of Miami 
Yomas J. Connelly, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
XS. 1972, U.S. Naval Academy; J.D. 1980, Loyola University; LL.M. 1989, George Washington University 
1omas F. Cooney III, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
1A. 1974, Dartmouth College; J.D. 1978, University of Michigan 
John J. Delaney, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
XS. 1954, LL.B. 1960, Georgetown University 
Kathleen M. Delaney, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1982, J.D. 1987, University of Virginia 
Steven R. Donziger, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
XA. 1983, American University; J.D. 1991, Harvard University 
Margaret Mann Drachsler, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1969, J.D. 1975, George Washington University 
Robert G. Dreher, Assocíate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1973, Harvard University; M.A. 1979, Brown University; J.D. 1981, Yale University 


T 


Jane Moretz Edmisten, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B.A. 1960, M.A. 1962, University of North Carolina; J.D. 1967, George Washington University 


Alan M. Ehrlich, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1963, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, Massachusetts Institute of TechnologY: 
M.B.A. 1972, Georgia State University; J.D. 1991, George Washington University 

Phil Feola, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1969, University of Notre Dame; M.S. 1971, Florida State University; J.D. 1979, Catholic University of 
America 

Peter Lanston Fitzgerald, Professioral Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1973, College of William and Mary; J.D. 1976, University of California, San Francisco; LL.M. 1981, 
University of Exeter 

KellyAnne E. Fitzpatrick, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1989, Trinity College; J.D. 1992, George Washington University 


Jonathan J. Fleuchaus, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


BA. 1977, Haverford College; J.D. 1981, University of Florida; LL.M. 1987, George Washington University 


Michael Richard Flyer, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1959, LL.B. 1962, University of Michigan 


Jerry S. Fowler, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in lau 


BA. 1983, Princeton University; J.D. 1990, Stanford University 
Howard I. Freilich, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1974, Muhlenberg Ci >; J.D. 1977, Duke University 
Frederic Freilicher, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1960, Harvard University; J.D. 1963, Columbia University 
Gary E. Gamerman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1988, M.S. 1990, University of Maryland; J.D. 1993, George Washington University 
Samir A. Gandhi, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1990, University of Chicago; J.D. 1993, George Washington University 
Gregory G. Garre, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1987, Dartmouth College; J.D. 1991, George Washington University 
Michael S. Gelacak, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1963, J.D. 1968, Syracuse University 
The Honorable Herman F. Gierke, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1964, J.D. University of North Dakota 


196€ 


Francis A. Gilligan, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
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BA. 1961, Alfred University; J.D. 1964, State University of New York, Buffalo; LL.M. 1970, SJ.D. 1976, George 


Washington University 


Gilbert Jerome Ginsburg, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


BA. 1954, B.A. in Law 1955, J.D. 1957, University of Chicago 


Dina M. Gold, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


B.S. 1989, Cornell University; J.D. 1993, George Washington University 
Peter M. Goodloe, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


B.S. 1982, Birmingham-Southern College; J.D. 1985, Vanderbilt University 


Larry A. Gordon, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


BS. 1973, Pennsylvania State University; M.C.P. 1976, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1982, Catholic University 


of America 
Robert G. Gottlieb, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B.A. 1973, Pennsylvania State University; J.D. 1976, George Washington University 


Jean Heilman Grier, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


BA. 1969, South Dakota State University; J.D. 1972, University of Minnesota; LL.M. 1987, University of 


Washington 


Susan Haberman Griffen, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


BS. 1978, Iowa State University; J.D. 1982, University of Iowa 


Benjamin H. Grumbles, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1982, Wake Forest University; J.D. 1985, Emory University; LL.M. 1991, George Washington University 


Samuel I. Gutter, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1974, Tufts University; J.D. 1977, George Washington Unive 


Robert S. Hall, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 


rsity 


B.S. 1961, Yale University; LL.B. 1964, University of Virginia; LL.M. 1965, Georgetown University 
Kimberley L. Hallman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1985, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; J.D. 1992, George Washington University 


The Honorable James S. Halpern, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1967, J.D. 1972, University of Pennsylvania; LL.M. 1975, New York University 


Tariq Hassan, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


BA. 1970, BL. 1972, Punjab University; LL.M. 1976, SJ.D. 1980, Harvard University 


Samuel D. Hawke, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1983, College of Charleston; J.D. 1986, University of South Carolina 


Michael M. Hicks, Associate Professorial Lecturer in 


Law 


BA. 1978, Haverford College; J.D. 1981, George Washington University 


Eileen Barkas Hoffman, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.S. 1969, Cornell Universtiy; MA. 1970, Columbia University; J.I 
Sheila Slocum Hollis, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BS. 1971, University of Colorado; J.D. 1973, University of Denve 
John Beadle Holt, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BS. 1972, U.S. Naval Academy; J.D. 1977 Vanderbilt University 


Marian Blank Horn, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1965, Barnard College; J.D. 1969, Fordham University 


). 1986 


r 


Gerald F. Ivey, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B.A. 1979, J.D. 1982, University of Virginia 


Georgetown University 


The Honorable Thomas Penfield Jackson, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1958, Dartmouth College; LL.B. 1964, Harvard University; Judge, United States District Court for 


District of Columbia 
Karen V. Johnson, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


BA. 1974, M.PH. 1977, M.P.LA. 1977, University of Pittsburgh; J.D. 1983, Georgetown University 


Robin L. Juni, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1988, Hamline University; J.D. 1991, Harvard University 
Joshua Katz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1983, Muhlenberg College; J.D. 1989, Boston University 

Mary C. Kennedy, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


BA. 1980, Swarthmore College; J.D. 1983; New York University; LL.M. 1988, Georgetown University 


Maurice H. Klitzman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


BS. 1948, Purdue University; J.D. 1951, George Washington University 


Stephen D. Knight, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1975, J.D. 1978, University of Virginia 
Daniel B. Kohrman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


BA. 1978, Yale Universtiy; M.P.A. 1984, Princeton University; J.D 


1984, ( 


olumbia University 
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William Kominers, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

BS. 1973, B.Arch. 1974, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; J.D. 1977, George Washington University 
William F. Kroener III, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

BA. 1967, Yale University; M.B.A. 1971, J.D. 1971, Stanford University 


Kenneth John Kryvoruka, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


BA. 1973, Rutgers College; J.D. 19 University of Akron; LL.M. 1979, George Washington University 
Jeffrey Paul Kushan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

BS. 1985, ¢ William and Mary; M.A. 1987, University of North Carolina; J.D. 1992, George 

Washington Unive V 


Edward Victor Alphonse Kussy, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


BA. 1968, J.D. 1971 niversity of Michigan; LL.M. 1981, George Washington University 


James P. Lamoureux, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


BA. 1987, Northwestern University; ].D. 1990, University of California, Los Angeles 


The Honorable Richard A. Levie, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B.A. 1966, Dickinson College; J.D. 1969, George Washington University; Judge, Superior Court of the 


District of Columbia 
Arthur N. Levine, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1967, University of California, Los Angeles; J.D. 1970, University of California, Berkeley 
Wilma A. Lewis, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1978, Swarthmore College; J.D. 1981, Harvard University 
Nancy J. Linck, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BS 1973, University of California, Berkeley; M.S., Ph.D. 1982, University of California, San Diego; J.D. 1984, 
Western New E nglar d ( lege 
Henry M. Lloyd, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1956, Cornell University; BA. 1960, M.A. 1964, Oxford University; J.D. 1973, Georgetown Universit) 
Eric R. Lotke, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1987, Wesleyan University; J.D. 1992, University of Wisconsin 
Sylvia K. Lowrance, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1975, University of Michigan; J.D. 1982, Catholic University of America 
Jordan Luke, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1967, Yale University; J.D. 1972, University of Penr 
R. V. Lupo, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.S(E.E.) 1963, J.D. 1968, George Washington University 
Edward R. Mackiewicz, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1973, Yale University; J.D. 1976, Colur 
Martin G. Malsch, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BS. 1964, College of the Holy Cross; J.D. 1968, University of Connecticut 
The Honorable H. Robert Mayer, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
1S. 1963, U.S. Military Academy; J.D. 1971, College of William and Mary 
Kenneth Everett Melson, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
3A. 1970, Denison University; J.D. 1973, George Washington University 
Peter H. Meyers, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
3A. 1968, Marietta College; J.D. 1971, George Washington University 
The Honorable Paul R. Michel, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
3A. 1963, Williams College; J.D. 1966, University of Virginia 
Alan S. Miller, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
3A. 1971, Cornell University; M.P.P. 1974, J.D. 1974, University of Michigan 
Edward Miller, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1986, Princeton University; J.D. 1991, Rutgers University 
Patricia A. Millet, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1985, University of Illinois; J.D. 1988, Harvard University 
Frank C. Morris, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.S. 1970, Northwestern University; J.D. 1973, University of Virginia 
Sean D. Murphy, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1982, Catholic University of America; J.D. 1985, Columbia University; LL.M. 1987 Cambridge l niversity 


Raymond W. Mushal, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1966, Yale University; J.D. 1973, University of Pennsylvania 


ylvania 


bia University 


Jerome C. Muys, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


BA. 1954, Princeton University; J.D. 1957, Stanford University 


John F. Naughton, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


BA. 1963, Washington and Jefferson College; J.D. 1966, Duquesne University; LL.M. 1971, Nc xthwestern 


University 
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Mark Christopher Niles, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


B.A. 1988, Wesleyan University; J.D. 1991, Stanford University 


Barry M. Nudelman, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


BA 1968, University of Pittsburgh; J.D. 1971, George Washingtor niversity 
University 

Harriet L. Oler, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
3A. 1963, Dickinson College; J.D. 1966, University of Penr a 

John T. Oliver, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
XA. 1973, Stanford University; J.I 80, University of Washington; LL.M. 198 
Virginia 


Wendy J. Olson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


3A. 1986, Drake University; J.D. 1990, Stanford University 


3A. 1963, Hamilton College; J.D. 1973, Georgetown Universit 
Dennis P. O'Reillev, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
1A. 1966, U.S. Naval Academy; J.D. 1975, George Washington 1 


r 


uversity 


Melinda Ostermeyer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B.S., BA. 1980, Ball State University 


Neal Bennett Parker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


BA. 1986, University of Virginia; J.D. 1991, George Washingtor 
W. Hays Parks, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


BA. 1963, J.D. 1966, Baylor University 
Jo M. Pasqualucci, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1971, M.S. 1975, J.D. 1986, University of Wisconsin 


niversity 


Daniel R. Passeri, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
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Ralph Oman, Pravel Professorial Lecturer in Intellectual Property Lau 


BS. 1985, Northeastern University; M.S. 1986, University of London; J.D. 1994, George Washington University 
David Andreas Peterson, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

BA, 1964, Occidental College; J.D. 1967, M.BA. 1968, George Washington University; M.P.A. 1974, Harvard 

University; Ph.D. 1975, Johns Hopkins University 


Carol Annette Petsonk, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1979, Colorado College; J.D. 1984, Harvard University 


Lynn David Poole, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


BA. 1960, LL.B. 1965, Harvard University; LL.M. 1970, Georgetown University 


Gerard F. Powers, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

BA. 1980, Princeton University; J.D. 1986, M.A. 1988, University 
Mary Ellen Powers, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

BA. 1977, Oberlin College; J.D. 1980, University of Virginia 
Theodore L. Press, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

BA. 1965, Cornell University; J.D. 1968, Columbia University 


of Notre 


Kathleen T. Quinn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


BA. 1982, J.D. 1986, Fordham University 


Dame 


The Honorable Randall R. Rader, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1974, Brigham Young University; J.D. 1978, George Washington University 


Bruce C. Rashkow, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

LL.B. 1967, DePaul University; Dip.IntL. 1969, Oxford University 
Larry E. Ray, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

BA. 1974, Muskingum College; J.D. 1977, Capital University 


Bruce E. Reinhart, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BS.E. 1984, Princeton University; J.D. 1987, University of Pennsylvania 


Stephanie Ridder, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1974, Harvard University; J.D. 1977, University of Virginia 


Bruno A. Ristau, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


BBA. 1956, J.D. 1958, Case Western Reserve University; LL.M. 1960, Georgetown University 


Karen Y. Roberts, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
1991, George Washington University 


BA. 1986, Vassar College; M.A. 1988, Georgetown University; J.D 
8 E 


Anne Templeman Robinson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1980, Iowa State University; M.A. 1986, University of Iowa; J.D. 1990, George Washington University 


Michael E. Robinson, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1973, J.D. 1976, Yale University 


J. Steven Rogers, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


B.A. 1975, Oklahoma Baptist University; J.D. 1978, University of Oklahoma; M.P.A. 1986, Harvard University 


Florence Wagman Roisman, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


B.A. 1959, University of Connecticut 


LL.B. 1963, Harvard University 
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Robin P. Rosen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1990, J.D. 1993, George Washington University 

Peter O. Safir, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1967, Princeton University; J.D. 1972, Yale University 

DeRya Samadi, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1986, Occidental College; J.D. 1990, Suffolk University 


Jeffrey M. Samuels, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


BA. 1972, Colgate University; J.D. 1975, Albany Law Schoo! 


Michael Sanders, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BS. 1960, LL.B. 1964, New York University; LL.M. 1967, Georgetown University 


James P. Schaller, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


BA. 1965, King's College; J.D. 1969, George Washington University 
Steven M. Schneebaum, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1969, Yale University; M.A. 1970, Oberlin College; B.A. 1976, Oxford University; M.C.L.(A.P.) 1977, George 
Washington University 
Sara D. Schotland, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1968, Harvard University; J.D. 1971, Georgetown University 
Raymond S. Sczudlo, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.C E. 1971, University of Detroit; J.D. 1974, Georgetown University 
Charles J. Sheehan, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1976, Boston College; J.D. 1979, Georgetown University 
Karin P. Sheldon, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1967, Vassar College; J.D. 1970, University of Washington 
Thomas Joseph Simeone, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.S. 1986, Syracuse University; J.D. 1991, Columbia University 
Paul Smith, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1966, California State University, Long Beach; J.D. 1972, University of Southern California 
Stacey Sobel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1986, State University of New York at Albany; J.D. 1991, George Washington University 
Richard Stern, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1953, BS.E.E. 1954, Columbia University; LL.B. 1959, Yale University 
Richard W. Stevens, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1978, University of California, San Diego; J.D. 1988, University of San Diego 
David P. Stewart, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1966, Princeton University; M.A., J.D. 1971, Yale University; LL.M. 1975, New York University 


Margaret Strand, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1968, University of Rochester; M.A. 1971, University of Rhode Island; J.D. 1976, College of William 


and Mary 
Charles F. Stuart, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1972, Duke University; J.D. 1978, George Washington University 
Andy Y. Sun, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
LL.B. 1982, National Cheng-Chi University, Taiwan; M.C.L. 1985, George Washington University; J.D. 1991, 
University of Maryland 
Howard J. Symons, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1975, Yale University; J.D. 1978, Harvard University 
Donna M. Tanguay, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA 1978, J.D. 1987, Catholic University of America 
Dick Thornburgh, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1954, Yale University; LL.B. 1957, University of Pittsburgl 
Stefan Franklin Tucker, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BBA. 1960, J.D. 1963, University of Michigan 
The Honorable Ricardo M. Urbina, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1967, J.D. 1970, Georgetown University 
Marlana R. Valdez, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1976, J.D. 1979, University of Texas 


Jonathan M. Watkins, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 


BA. 1986, University of Oregon; J.D. 1991, Willamette University 
The Honorable Susan Holmes Winfield, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1970, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1976, Boston College 
Lance D. Wood, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1970, University of Richmond; J.D. 1973, University of Michigan; LL.M. 19 
University 


George Washington 


Yoichiro Yamaguchi, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


LL.B. 1974, Waseda iversi L.M 92, George W 


John Yang, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


BA. 1989, Washington University; J.D. 1992, George Wa 
Amy Young, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
J.D. 1977, American University; LL.M. 1978, 1 ( f Virg 
Edwin M. Zimmerman, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1944, LL.B. 1949, Columbi Universit 
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Carolyn Patty Blum, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


BA. 1971, University of Arizona; J.D. 19 Nort 
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Degrees Offered by The George Washington University 


Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: Bachelor of Arts 
(B.A.), Bachelor of Music (B.Mus.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Master of Arts (M.A.), 
Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S.), Master of Science 
(M.S.), Master of Science in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.), Master of Philosophy 
(M.Phil.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences: Associate in Science (A.S.), Bachelor of 
Science (B.S.), Master of Public Health (M.P.H.), Master of Science in Health 
Sciences (M.S. in H.S.), and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


National Law Center: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), and Doctor of 
Juridical Science (SJ.D.) 


School of Engineering and Applied Science: Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineer 
ing) (BS[CE.], Bachelor of Science (Computer Engineering) (B.S.[C.Eng.]), 
Bachelor of Science (Computer Science) (B.S.[C.S.]), Bachelor of Science (Elec 
trical Engineering) (B.S[E.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) 
(B.S.[M.E. |), Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis and Engineering) (B.S.[S.A.&E. |), 
Master of Engineering Management (M.E.M.), Master of Science (M.S.), Engineer 
(Engr.), Applied Scientist (App.Sc.), and Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) 


Graduate Scbool of Education and Human Development: Master of Arts in Educa- 
tion and Human Development (M.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Master of Arts in Teaching 
(M.A.T.), Master of Education (M.Ed.), Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor of 
Education (Ed.D.) 


School of Business and Public Management: Bachelor of Accountancy (B.Accy.), 
Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), Master of Accountancy (M.Accy.), 
Master of Association Management (M.A.M.), Master of Business Administration 
(M.B.A.), Master of Health Services Administration (M.H.S.A.), Master of Public 
Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Science in Finance (M.S.F.), Master of Science in 
Information Systems (M.S. in LS.), Master of Taxation (M.Tax.), Specialist in Health 
Services Administration (Spec. in H.S.A.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


Elliott School of International Affairs: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) and Master of Arts 
(M.A.) 
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